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c . I. e., i. c. s, Governor of Bihar 

Ministers 

Sri Krishna Singh, Chief Minister, 
(Education and Local Self-Government) 
ANUgrahanaraiN Singh, (Land Revenue, 
Finance and Development). 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, (Law and Order) 
Jaglal Choudhury, (Agriculture,Labour 
and Unemployment). 
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Govt, of Bombay 

Hib Excellency The Right Hon’ble 
Michael Herbert 

Rudolf Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, 
is. c. i. e., m. c., Governor of Bombay 

Ministers 

B. G. Kher, Chief l/inister, (Education ) 
A. B. Lathe, ( Finance ) 

K. M. MuNSHI, (Home and Legal ) 

M. D. Gilder, ( Health and Excise ) 
Morarji R. DesaI, ( Revenue , Rural 
Development and Agriculture). 

M. Y. Nuri, (Public Works) 

L. M. Patel, ( Local Sclf-Gorerntne nt & 
Miscellaneous), 


Govt, of C. P. 

His Excellency Pir Hyde Clarendon 

Go WAN, K, C S. 1., C. I. E., V. D., I. C. 8, 

Governor of Central Provinces. 

Ministers 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Chief Minister 
(Home Affairs). 

P. B. Goi.e, (Re.venue) 

D. K. Mehta, ( Finance ) 

Pandit R. S. BhUKLa, (Education) 

M. Y. Shareff, (Law* and Justice) 

Tv. M. Desiimukh, (Public Works) 
Pandit D. P. Mishra, ( Local Self- 

Q ivernment) 


Govt, af Madras 

His Excellency John Francis 
Ashley. Lord Erskine g e. i. e. 
Governor of Madras 

Mi nislcrs 

C. RAJAGOPALACIIARI, Chief Minister 
(Home and Finance ) 

T. PRAKASAM {Revenue). 

]>R. T. S. S. RaJAN (Public Health) 

DR. P. Subbaroyan (Education and 
Law) 

Yakub HUSSAN, (Public Works) 

V. I. MUNUSWAMI PlLLAI, (Agriculture 
and Rural Development) 

S. RAMANATHAN, (Public Information ) 
V. V. GlRl, ( Industries and Labour) 

K. RaMAN Menon, ( Courts and Prisons) 
B. GOPALA Reddy (Local Administra¬ 
tion ) 

Govt, of Orissa 

His Excellency Sir John Austen 

HUBBACK K. C. S. I., I. c. S., M. Am GOV¬ 
ERNOR of Orissa. 


Ministers 

BlSWANATH Das, Chief Minister, (Home 
&■* Finance <5r* Education) 

Nityanand Kanungo, (Revenue , Local 
I Self-Government , Public Works and 
Health) 

Bodhram DubEY, (Low and Commerce) 

Govt, of the Punjab 

His Excellency Sir Herbert 
William Emerson, k. c. s. i., c. i. e. 
Governor of the Punjab. 

Ministers 

Chic f Minister and Minister of Law 
and Otder — 

Khan Bahadur Major Sardar Sir 

Sikanher Hyat Khan 
Finance —MANOHAK Lai. 

Revenue— SIR SUNDAR SlNGH 
Develop nu nt— RAO BAHADUR ClIAU- 
dhki Chhoiu Ram 

Public llu> ks— Major Kiiizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana 

Education— ABDUL HAVE 


Govt, of tl e U P. 

His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, k. c. s. l, c. i f. , c s. i , Gover¬ 
nor OF THE U. P. 

Minisfe/ s 

Pandit Gorind Pallav Pant, Chit f 
Minister , (I'i u" nee, Forest < : nd Folia) 
RaFI Ahmed Kidwa- ( Revenue , Agri¬ 
culture, Pubitexty and Jails) 

Dr. Kailashnath Katju, ( Justice , 
Industries a fid Co-vpii ative) 

' Mrs. Vijailakshmi Pandit, (Local 
Self- Government) 

Pandit Peareylal Siiarma, (Education 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, (Commu¬ 
nication) 


Govt, of Assam 

H. E. Sir Michael Keanf., k c. s. i , 
c. i e , i c s„ Governor ok Assam 

Ministers 

Chief Minister— Sir Syed MOHAMMED 
Saadullah 

Rohini Kumar Chowdhury 
MAulana Abu Nasr M. Wahekd 
Rev. J. J M. Nichols Roy 
Maulvi Muhammad Ali Haidar Khan 



Govt, of N. W. F. Pr. 

H. K Lieut Col. Sir Ralph Griffith 

K G S. I , C I E, GOVENOR OF. N. W. 
F. Pr. 

Ministers 

Dr Khan Smith, Chief Minister 
Kazi Atattllmi 
Bhanjuram Gandhi 
Khan Ann as Khan 


Govt, of Sind 

Hi Excellency Sir Lancelot 

GPAH \ M, K C. S. I , K C I. E., I. C S., 

Governor of Sind 

Miniate} s 

Chief Minister ojid Minister of Home 
Affairs and Finance —SIR GlIULAM 
Hussain 

/rnfation — M UKH1 GOHINI) RAM 
Revenue- Mir Bandeh Au Khan 

Presidents of Legislatures 

Council of State— SlL MoifK.II DaDAI111'>Y 
Lujinluttrr Assembly— Sm Ahitr Rahim 

Assam — 

Rasvvta Kr\nn D\s Asirmb'ip 
Momimduvs' Lahiki Council) 

\ H. F. P — Malik Kiivi*a Bak^h Khan 
Central Provinces — Gil anashyam SinwII 
Gui’TA 

Cm tn l Produces - 

f’t'll^IIOTTAMl>AS TaNHoN ( A 'iscnibltj) 

Du. Sm SrTAiiAM (Council) 


Bengal — 

Khan Bahadur Azizul FTuq ( Assembly ) 
Satyendra N. Mitra ( Council ) 

Madras — 

B. Samhhamurti (Assembly) 

Dr. U. Rama Rao ( Council ) 

Bihar — 

Sahiciiidananda Singh ( Assembly) 
Ramdayalu Singh (Council) 

Bombay — 

Ganesh Yasuduv Mayalanker (Assembly) 

MaNG Ml A DNS MaVCHARAM PaKVASA (CouHr C 

Orissa — Mukunda Prasad Das 
Punjab— Sir Siiahaij-ud-Din Chaudhry 
S in d — Bh g i ■ sing Paul a i a ni 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice- Sir Maurice Gwyer. k.p.s.i. 
Judges — Sii Air Bulaiman, Kt. 

Mr M. R. .Tayakar 

Sir Allapi Krisiinaswami Iyer 

Chief Justices 

Calcutta— Hon. Sir IIaroip Derbyshire. 
Bombay —IIon. 'sill .1. W. F. BeaUMOVNT, 

Madras — H»n. Sir II. O. C Beaslay, Kt. 
Allahabad- Hon. SlK •!. <L Thom ; Kt. 

, Lahore-II *N Sir J. I). Young. Kt. 

| Nagpur— IIos. Sir Gilbert Stone. Kt. 

! Patna— HoS. SIR COURTM.A TERRELL. Kt. 

I Oudh (Chief Court)—1 I‘*n. Mr. Justice 
I Bisiilshwahnath Srivastava 




CALENDAR FOR 1937 


JANUARY 


Sun. 

I . 3 10 17 24 31 

Mon. 

. . 4 11 IS 25 ... 

Tues. 

5 12 19 26 ... 

Wed. 

C 13 20 27 .. 

Thurs. 

7 14 21 2S ... 

Fri. 

f 1 B 15 22 29 ... 

Sat. 

j 2 9 16 23. 30 ... 


FEBRUARY 

Sun. 

.. 7 14 21 2R 

Mon. 

1 8 15 22 ... 

1 ues. 

2 9 16 23 ... 

Wed. 

, 3 10 17 24 ... 

Thurs. 

4 11 IS 25 ... 

Fri. 

5 12 19 26 ... 

feat. 

, G 13 20 27 ... 


MARCH 

Sun. 

!... 7 14 21 548 

Mon. 

1 8 15 22 29 

Tues. 

1 2 9 16 2 3 30 

Wed. 

i 3 10 17 24 31 

Thurs. 

4 11 18 25 ... 

Fri. 

i 5 12 19 26 ... 

Sat. 

1 6 13 20 27 ... 

APRIL 

Sun. 

... 4 11 18 25 

Mou. 

.. 5 12 19 26 

Tues. 

.. 6 i3 20 27 

Wed. 

7 14 21 28 

Thurs 

1 8 15 22 29 

Fri. 

2 9 16 23 30 

Sat. 

3 10 17 24 ... 


MAY 


Sun 

o 

9 

16 

23 30 ! 

Mon 

;; 3 

10 

17 

24 31 ! 

Tues. 

.. 4 

11 

18 

25 .. 

Wed. 

.. 5 

12 

19 

26 ... 

Thu i s. 

.. 6 

3 3 

20 

27 ... < 

Fri. 

7 

M 

21 

28 1 

Sat. 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 


JUNE 


Sun. 


6 

13 

20 

27 
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7 

14 

21 

28 
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“i 

8 

15 

2° 

29 

Wed. 

o 

9 

16 

23 

30 
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3 

10 

17 

24 


Fri. 

4 

11 

IS 

25 


Sat. 

5 

12 

19 

26 



JULY 


Sun. 

... 4 

n 

18 

25 

Mon. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

Tues. 

.. 6 

13 

20 

27 

Wed 

7 

U 

21 

Th 
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; 1 H 

35 

oo 

29 

Fii. 
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16 

23 

30 

Sat. 
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17 

24 

31 


AUGUST 


Sun. 1 8 15 22 29 

Mon. 2 9 16 23 30 

Tues. 3 10 17 24 31 

i' Wed. 4 11 18 25 ... 

i Thurs. 5 12 19 26 ... 

Fri. 6 13 20 27 ... 

feat. ; 7 14 21 28 ... 


SEPTEMBER | 

l 

Sun. 

.. 5 12 19 26 

Mon 

. 6 13 20 27 

I’ues. 

7 14 21 28 

We i 

1 815 22 29 

1 ’Ihuib. 

2 9 16 23 30 

F M. 

3 10 17 24 ... 

, Sat. 

4 11 18 25 ... 

OCTOBER 

; Sun. 

3 10 17 24 31 

Mon. 

4 11 18 23 ... 

Tues. 

5 12 19 26 ... 

Wed. 

6 13 20 27 ... 

Thurs, 

7 H 21 28 ... 

Fri. 

i 8 15 22 29 ... 

i Sat. 

2 9 16 23 30 ... 

NOVEMBER 

Sun. 

. 7 14 21 28 

Mpn 

1 8 15 22 29 

Tins. 

2 9 16 23 30 

Wed. 

3 10 17 24 ... 

Thuis 

4 11 18 25 .. 1 

Fri. 

5 12 19 26 ... 

Sat. 

6 13 20 27 ... 

DECEMBER 

; Sun. 

! .. 5 12 19 26 

Mon. 

i . 6 13 20 27 

Tues. 

7 14 21 28 

Wed. 

1 8 15 23 29 

Thurs. 

2 9 16 23 30 

Fri. 

3 10 17 24 31 

.j Sat. 

4 11 18 25 ... 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1937 

1st. Brilliant pageantry marked the celebration of the Proclamation Parade in 
important cities and towns in India. 

2nd. A large number of Indian Princes and Ruling Chiefs discussed with the 
Viceroy’s special representatives in Calcutta the question of their accession to 
the Indian Federation. 

Problems relating to the Indian village formed the subject of the presidential 
address by Rao Bahadur T. 8. Venkataram at the opening of the Indian Science 
Congress at Hyderabad. 

Speaking at Nagpur Mr. Jinnah outlined the Moslem League’s policy of com¬ 
munal unity and inter-communal amity. 

3rd. At a meeting in Calcutta, Mr. M. A. Jinnah warned Congress not to interfere 
in Moslem affairs. Mr. Jinnah toured Bengal on behalf of Moslem League candi¬ 
dates for the Legislatures. 

The future policy of the Y. M. C. A. was discussed at the world Y. M. C. A. 
Conference which opened at-Mysore. 

The strike situation of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway improved considerably. 

Mr. W. D. West, addressing the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian 
Science Congress at Hyderabad, spoke on the origin of earthquakes. 

4th. Som& of the problems facing Indian students were dealt with by Dr. Dntta, 
President of the Indian Council of the Y. M. C. A., speaking at the World 
Y. M. C. A.’s Conference at Mysore. 

5th. Several problems in connection with engineers and engineering in Bengal were 
discussed at the annual general meeting of the Institute of Engineers (India) 
Bengal Centre. 

6th. The origin of the inhabitants of Coorg was dealt with by Dewan Bahadur 
L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer when he presided over the Anthropology section of 
the Indian Science Congress at Hyderabad. 

7th. A proposal designed to put an end to the political dispute between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal by an equal division of executive power was accepted by 
a large number of leaders of the two communities. 

8th. The polioy and principle of the All-India Moslem League was explained by 
Mr. M. A. jinnah in a speech at Dacca. 

Replying to addresses at Ranchi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the 
solution to poverty lay in Swaraj. 

12th. The management of tho Mode! Mills, Nagpur, declared a look-out and about 
3,000 operatives were thrown out of work. 

13th. The future of the European community under the Reforms was referred to 
by the Governor of Madras at the annual dinner of the South Indian branch of 
the European Association. 

15th. Problems confronting Burma under the coming Reforms were considered by 
the Viceroy in a speech at Mandalay. 

17th. The Calcutta University scheme for the training of some students in the 
different branches of trade and industry in co-operation with business houses, 
was outlined in a memorandum issued by the Vice-Cnanoellor. 
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About S,000 boys and girls attended the annual rally of Cawnpore Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 

Polling in Calcutta in connexion with the election to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly commenced to-day. 

18th. Enthusiasm engendered by the general elections to the new -Bengal 

Assembly reached its height in Calcutta when polling took place for the general 
constituency seats. 

19th. That the interest in ambulance work was growing in Bengal, was referred 
to with satisfaction by the Governor of Bengal when he gavo away the .trophies 
at the annual competition in Calcutta. 

The need for greater efficiency in railway administration was stressed in a 
memorandum submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to the Railway 
Inquiry Committee. 

A White Paper presented to Parliament enumerating changes in the East 
India Loans Bill which were necessary to bring the Secretary of State’s powers 
into conformity with the terms of the India Act. 

21*t. The elections in the Punjab were attended by numeious incidents. Folico had 
to rescue Pandit Malaviya from rowdies in Amritsar. 

23rd. Various bodies under the University of Calcutta were constituted at the 
annual meeting of the Senate. 

The scheme for the training of selected students in different branches of trade, 
industry and commerce, proposed to be initiated by the Calcutta University, was 
approved by the Senate. 

25th. Replying to questions in the Assembly Sir Henry Craik said that satisfactory 
reports were provided concerning the health of State piisoners. 

The Assam Moneylenders’ Act was stated to have resulted in a scarcity of 
credit among agriculturists in the province. 

The Constitution Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Delhi to 
consider matters affecting Indian States and the All-India Federation, 

26th. Sir N. N. Sirkar, Law Member, introduced the Indian Insurance Bill in the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted two official resolutions rejecting certain draft Conven¬ 
tions of the International Labour Conference. 

India’s ratio policy was criticized at the annual meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay. 

‘‘Independence-Day” celebrated throughout India with Flag hoisting, processions 
and meetings befitting the occasion. 

27th. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Member of the Bengal Executive Council, heavily 
defeated by the Proja Qarty leader Mr. Fazlul Haq. in the Bengal [elections. 

28th. The Assembly debated the Bill to validate inter-caste marriages among Hindus. 
29th. TheJDacca Sessions Judge hald that Government aro obliged to pay allowances 
to'persons interned under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and that an 
internee whose demand for an allowance failed to meet with response had “a 
reasonable grievance”. 

30th. Congress candidate were uniformly successful at the.Bengal Assembly elections. 

A report from Delhi suggested sharp conflict of opinion among the Princes on 
Federal plan outlined in the India Act and the States’ Instrument of Accession. 

There was a procession of 4,000 students in Calcutta on the occasion of the 
celebration of the foundation day of Calcutta University. 

31st. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq declared at a reception given him by Molsem students 
of Bengal that the Proja Party would co-operate with the other Moslem groups 
in the Bengal Assembly. 
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On the ground that discussion of controversial items in the Assembly agenda 
would be unreal in their absence, Congressmen protested against discussion of 
amendments to Assembly rules concerning interpellations. 


FEBRUARY 1937 

1st. The principal aim of the Scout Movement was the promotion of peace and 
prosperity, declared Lord Baden-Rowell in an interview at Delhi. 

Sir .Tames Grigg (Finance Member) introduced a Bill in the Assembly to 
amend the Indian Income-tax Act. 

2nd. IvorJ Baden-Powell paid a surprise visit to the Jamboree camp at Delhi. 

The Assembly passed the Law Member’s motion to refer the Insurance Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Ladv Balen-Powell addressed a Delhi audience on the' romantic inception of 
the Scout and Guide movements. 

3rd Mr. A. K. FjzIuI Haq, leader of the Pioja Party in Bengal, outlined his party’s 
programme at a meeting at Munshiganj. 

The Bhoopal Committee, in a note addressed to the Indian Princes, expressed 
their vkhvs on several federal finance problems. 

The official opening of the Scouts Jamboree at Delhi took place in the presence 
of tlie Viceroy and Lord Baden-Powell. 

Th*? non-iuclusion of an Indian in the Railway Inquiry Committee, was strong¬ 
ly resented by several members of the Assembly. 

4th The Assembly passed Dr. Doshmukh's Bill securing for Hindu widows the right 
to mhent property. 

6th. Election results announced so fai in the Punjab indicated a landslide for the 
Congress. 

7th. Tho death occuried of irivarai Akhandananda. president of the Ramkrishna 
mission. 

8th. Negotiation between the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company for a steel merger broke down. 

The Assembly discussed the draft amendments to the legislative rules relating 
to questions. 

The King postponed the Delhi Durbar to a later date as he found it impossible 
to he absent from Britain in tho first year of his reign. 

Sir James Taylor’s address at the Reserve Bank’s annual meeting in Bombay 
dealt with the grounds cm which he confidently predicted a prosperous time 
ahead for tho Indian agriculturist. 

9th. The Assembly passed the Income-tax Amendment Bill. 

10th. The Industries Member’s resolution providing for the evstablishment of a Road 
Fund was passed by the Assembly after it had been strongly opposed by the 
European Group. 

12th. Sir Liaqat Ilayat Khan of Patiala and Sir Kailas Haskar of Gwalior hold the 
view that tho Priuoes are definitely nearer Federation. 

The Governor of Burma addressed the first session of the province’s first House 
of Representatives. 

13th. The death occurred in Lahore of Lala Harkissen Lai, ex-Minister of the 
Punjab Government. 
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Following the breakdown of negotiations for a steel merger , the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. decided to extend their plant at Jamshedpur. 

15ti». The executive committee of the Proja Party ratified the agreement reached 
between the leaders of this party ami those of the Moslem League for the pur¬ 
pose of waiting the new Constitution. 

16th. A surplus was forecast in the Railway Budget which was presented in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

17th. The gigantic task of national reconstruction facing India’s youth was pointed 
out by the Vico-Chduooilor at the Calcutta Convocation. 

The only way to revive university oducation from its “chronic debility” was to 
make the vernacular the medium of instruction, raid Dr. Tagore in his convocation 
address. 

Sir Sikandar Uayet Khan, leader of the Punjab Unionist Patty, accepted the 
invitation of the Punjab Governor to assist him in fotming a ministiy. 

The Constitution Committee appointed by the conference of Ruling Princes in 
Bombay to consider Federation ‘questions, submitted its first recommendations. 

18th. U. P. Co .gress Socialists who hitherto had been opposed to acceptance of 
office, weie now reported to have changed their attitude and were likely to join 
the Congress Cabinet. 

19th. The need for a policy of reciprocity in the trade relations between Britain 
and India was emphasised at a meeting of the Iudiau Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta. 

21»t. Mr. J. H. Morgan, legal adviser to the Chamber of Princes, submitted his 
report to the Chancellor of the Chambor on the question of the entry of the 
Indian States into the Federation. 

Recent pronouncements in Britain that India lias not followed a policy of 
economic reciprocity are characterized by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, as propaganda by Lancashire in order to pre-judge the issue of the 
trade negotiations now in progress between the two countries. 

22nd. The president of the Congress put a ban on premature moves by Congress¬ 
men to form ministries in the provinces. 

23rd. The Council of State passed the Bill providing for the grading and marketing 
of farm produce. 

The President of the Assembly had to ask a member of the Congress Group not 
to lecture him on the duties of the Chair. 

24th. The Assembly carried a cut motion under the Railway Board ti discuss the 
exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood Committee. 

25th. In the Council of State the President dealt with an adjournment motion 
concerning a member who was being prosecuted for alleged sedition. 

The cut motion in the Assembly to censuro the Government for not taking 
steps to manufacture locomotives in India was passed. 

A special demonstration of the Empire air mail scheme was given at the 
Delhi aerodrome. 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

26th. A cut motion to discuss “the paucity of Moslems in Railway Services” was 
carried in the Assembly. 

27th. The Congress Working Commitee issued a statement reiterating the Party’s 
programme in the Legislatures. 

Congressmen staged a walk-out in the Assembly as a protest against a word 
used in the Finance Member’s Budget speech. 

28tl». Following a note of no-confidence two Burmese Ministers tendered their 
resignations. 
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2nd. About 35,000 workers of a jute mill in Howrah struck work. 

Mon. Romain Holland, the French writer and pacifist, in a message to the 
Parliament of the Religions in Calcutta urged the need for the promotion of 
social justice in the world. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagoro in a Press statement said that the “devastating 
tide of International Fascism in Spain” should be checked. 

Pitfalls in the way of various Faiths were referred to by Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore in his presidential address at the Parliament of Religions in Calcutta. 

The Finance Member’s additional taxation plans were severely criticized during 
Assembly debate on the Budget. 

The Burma House of Representatives carried three token cuts, including one 
criticizing the Government for incurring heavy expenditure on the police. 

4th. The leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly had an interview 
with His Excellency the Governor in connextion with the formation of a 
Ministry. 

5th. A strike in another jute mill in Howrah district was reported. 

The Assembly began its five days’ discussion on demands for grants. The 
European Group raised a debate on the Government’s tariff policy. 

“Terminological inexactitude” was the phrase selected by the Finance Member 
to describe some of the accusations made againat him by the critics of the 
Budget in the Council of State. 

The Contempt of Courts ( amendment ) Bill was passed by the Council of 
State. 

6th. The scheme of Indianization of the Army was explained in the Assembly by 
the Defence Secretary. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, leader of the Proja Party agreed to form a Ministry in 
Bengal. 

7th. Presiding at the conference of Indian insurance companies Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand urged for protection against competition by foreign companies. 

The U. P. and Punjab committees of the Congress decided against office 
acceptance. 

8th. Since, in response to an invitation from the Governor, Mr. Huq had under¬ 
taken to submit proposals for the personnel of the Ministry, he had been busy 
consulting the leaders of various groups in the Bengal Assembly and also 
political leaders of different communities outside the legislature. 

The appeal of 41 persons who had been sentenced following a riot in a Garden 
Reach Jute mill was missed by the sessious court. 

The Assembly held a long debate on the position of Indians abroad. 

The Committee of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce addressed a 
letter to the Governor protesting against the enhanced postal and telegraph 
rates. 

9th. Relations between European countries and the possibility of peace and war 
were disoussed at a meeting held at the Chowringhee Y. M. C. A. in Calcutta. 

Seven provinces were in favour of the Compuleory insurance of motor 
vehicies. 

The Madras Congress considered it “highly desirable” that Congressmen should 
accept offices in the provinces where they were in a clear majority. 

Sir James Grigg said in the Assembly that the Congress would choose wisely 
between service and barsen opposition. 

In a speech Mr. Fazlul Huq narrated some of the difficulties that faced him 
In the taax of selecting the personnel of a Cabinet for Bengal. 
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10th. Differences arose between the delegates negotiating an Indo-Japanese trad# 
agreement on four main points. 

11th. Pandit JawaharJal Nehru, the Congress President, was not in favour of the 
proposal that Congressmen should be elected as Speakers of provincial legisla¬ 
tures in those provinces in which the Congress Party was in a majority. 

12th. The significenoe of the life and teachings of Sri Ramkrishna in the light of 
present-day events, were discussed at a students’ conference in Calcutta. 

A dagger attack was alleged to have been made on Sir J. P. Srivastava. U. P. 
Minister, at Cawnpore. 

Questions relating to the enhanced postal rates to Burma were asked in the 
Assembly. 

Strong opposition to the Indian Finance Bill was voiced in the Assembly 
when Sir James Grigg moved that the measure be taken into consideration. 

Several non-official resolutions were dealt with by the Council of State, 

No decision was arrived at by Bengal Congressmen in regard to the office 
acceptance issue. 

13th. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held decided 
against office acceptance, 

14th. The Bengal jute mill strike situation were unchanged with 17 mills and 
47,000 operatives reported to be idle. 

The Orissa committee was the latest Congress provincial organization to vote 
for offices. 

15th. The U. P. Moslems arrived at an agreement which would onablo them to 
take concerted action in the U. P. Assembly. 

The question of Indianization in the higher secretariat posts was raised by a 
non-official member in the Council of State. 

An optimistic speech in regard to the coming changes in India was made by 
the Viceroy at a dinner in New Delhi. 

16th. After a debate lasting four days the Assembly accepted the motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Finance Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee passed resolution recommending conditional 
acceptance of offices. 

No conclusion was reached at the discussion between the Government of ludia 
and its non-official advisers on the new Indo-Japauese Trade Agreement. 

17th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, a prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 was 
released in Calcutta. 

A motion to reduce the duty on salt was defeated in the Assembly. 

18th. A motion urging the abandonment of the additional sugar excise duty was 
carried in the Assembly. 

The more rapid Indiauization of the Army was pleaded for in the Council of 
State. 

19th. The debate on the Indian Finance Bill concluded in the Assembly. 

20th. The Assembly rejected Sir James Grigg’s motion for the restoration of the 
additional excise duty on sugar. 

Hia Excellency Sir John Anderson opened the Casualty Block of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

The Congress Covention concluded its two-day’s session at Delhi. 

The part he was to play in promoting the economic welfare of the Punjab under 
the new constitution was outlined by His Excellency Sir Herbert Emerson at ^the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce meeting. 

Two Congress party leaders were reported to have received measages from the 
Governors of their respective provinces. 
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22nd. Further decisions arrived at by tho Congress Working Committee at Delhi, 
following ratification of tho office acceptance resolution. 

A plea for the appointment of a committee to inquire into tho conditions of tho 
coal mining industry in India was put forward at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Mining Federation in Calcutta. 

Burma’s trade with India was referred to by Sir Archibald Cochran when he 
addressed the first joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives iu 
Rangoon. 

23rd. The enhanced India-Burma postal and telegraph rates were criticised by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of provincial Governors were in touch with Congress party leaders 
regarding the formation of Ministries. 

The personnel of the Bengal Ministry wa^ stillliucomplete and it was likely that 
Mr. Fa/lul Huq might amend his list. 

24th. The leaders of tho Congress Parties in various provincial Assemblies had con¬ 
versations with Givoruors regarding the formation of Ministries. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accepted Mr. Fazlul Huq’s proposals for 
the formation of a Ministry of 11. 

The progress in lie by th ; P a ij ib in rerentyeais in the direction of industrial 
development, was reform 1 t) by the Governor when he laid the foundation of a 
new industrial em-evu. 

27th. Th .* boilers of the C ingress Party in the Bombay and Orissa Legislative Assem¬ 
blies de lined to form Congress Ministries in their pi evinces. 

Fcmiteeu persons were reported to have been killed iu Panipat, a small town in 
the Punjab wh »n the p dice were forced to open tire to quell a llindu-Moslem 
disturbance in connexion with a Holt procession. 

E location problems in India were discussed by the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca 
University presiding over the All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference at Jalpaiguri. 

28th. The Mjslom League leader iu liembay. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, declined to form 
a Ministry. 

Congress leaders in Orissa au.l the Central Provinces refused to form Ministries 
in their respective provinces. 

29th. An appeal for a united party to offer effective opposition to the Congress 
was made by Sir A. P. Pu:ro in Madras. 

An agreement was sail to have been reached in the Indo-Japancso trade talks. 

The decline in terrorist activities was referred to in the Government report on 
the administration of Bengal, for lDdj-IJG. 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Hoogly Land-holders’ Association 
Maharaj Kumar UJyachaud Mahatab of Burdwau appealed to them to undertake 
constructive work. 

Tho question of fixing a maximum weight for motor vehicles using roads iu 
rural areas was referred by the India Government to local Governments. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on Congress refusal to form Ministries. 

An adjournment motion was tabled iu the Assembly to discuss the “constitutional 
crisis” in the provinces. 

A Bengal Government scheme for the establishment of the adult education 
centres in rural areas was outlined in a communique. 

How Ministers appointed under tho new Constitution could assist the develop¬ 
ment of India’s trade, was outlined by Sir H. s. Paul at tho annual meeting of 
tho Bougal Chamber of Commerce. . ° 

The President, of the Assembly ruled out of order tho adjournment motion 
regarding tho ban imposed by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, on processions 
2 
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Satisfaction at tho composition of the new Bengal Cabinet was expressed by the 
Maharajadhiraj of Bard wan presiding at the annual meeting of tho British Indian 
Association in Calcutta. 

31»t. In the Council of State, a member complained that by not being present whon 
the Council was considering tho Finance Bill, the Finance Member had shown 
“deliberate disrespect” to the House. 

The Assembly carried an adjournment motion iu connexion with the recently 
announced re-organisation of the Iudian Medical Service. 


APRIL 1937 

let. The adjournment motion regarding reorganization of the I. M. S. was talked 
out in the Council of State. 

Over 30 persons including the Secretary of the All India Socialist Party were 
arrested in connexion with the demonstration agaiust the inauguration of the new 
Constitution. 

2nd. The Assembly carried Mr. Asaf All’s censure motion relating to a “deliberate 
insult” to the Congress flag at Delhi on April 1. 

Questions were asked in tho Assembly regarding the Italian Government's order 
to Indian tirms iu Abyssinia to close down their business iu that country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru held that the Congress refusal to hold office was tanta¬ 
mount to shrink its responsibilities. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai blamed tho Government foi tho Congress decision on 
Ministries. 

The Nawab of Chhatari succeeded in forming a cabinet in the U. P. 

3rd. Tho death occurred at Lucknow of Raja Sir Rampal Singh (70), the well-known 
politician, educationist and business man. 

The Assembly passed two official Bills and adjourned sine dte. 

Questions regarding the location of India’s Federal Conn weie asked in the 
Council of State. 

Further evidence was recorded iu the case in which live men were lining tiiod 
for an alleged attempt to bribe a <iovernrnent official in older to obtain budget 
information. 

A large number of Indian Rulers sailed from Bombay for England to attend 
the Coronation. 

4th. Referring to the office impasse, Sir .lames Crerar, a former Homo Member of 
the Government of India in a newspaper article stated that the Congress hitherto 
had been a party with a platfoim hut no programme. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce urged the Government of India to restore 
the postal and telegraph rates between India and Burma to their former level. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Moslem Independent Party gave a man¬ 
date to Mr. M. Yunus to form a Ministi v. 

5th. A resolution moved iu the Council of State urging that in future no non-Indian 
should be appointed on a committee set up by Government, was rejected without 
a division. 

Bengal and Punjab M. L. A.s took the Oath of Allegiance. 

6th. The Opposition in the Punjab Assembly staged a walk-out after the election 
of the Speaker. 

The election of the Speaker au-I Deputy Speaker to the Bengal Assembly took 
place to-day. 
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The Congress Party in the Punjab Assembly did not attend when the 
Governor delivered his inaugural address in the House. 

A resolution in the Council of Stato recommended an increase in the number 
of Indian judges in the High Court in India. 

7th. The Council of Stato rejected a resolution recommending the taking of 
practical steps to increase the purchasing power of the Indian masses. 

Aunual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce commenced 
in Dolhi. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilaque was elected Spoakor of the Bengal Legislative 
Assomblv. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly was addressed by the Governor of the 
province. 

8tb. The adjournment motion moved in the Bengal Assembly in connection with 
the jute mills strike situation was talked out. 

In the Cmmol uf Srate, whirh was adjourn** 1 nine dir. Sir Jagadish Prasad 
made a statement reg.uduig India’s attitude to one cf the “racial” Bills in the 
K African Legislative Assembly. 

The death oecuried so ldeuly in Cahuitfa of Sir A. Suhrawardy, a former 
Member of the Council of >tate. 

The Ministers' Salaries Bill \v,o pu->s*l hv tie* Punjab Assembly and an 
adjournment motion to -lisciic-; the police h mdling of the riot at Pauipat ’was 
disallowed. 

9th. Assam’s s!en ler tioamdal ro-omves o referred to by Sir Robert Reid in a 
joint al lies to lie* Cpper an 1 L »wei Hour’s of tie* province. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra was e!e>-t-*l Pie-e lent of tie; Bengal legislative Council, defeat¬ 
ing his iival by tli** nariow mugin of one vote. 

The India Government was sorioa-Jy e msi lering measures to protect Indian 
coastal traie fiom tie* in--i* , .i'>Mig menace of Japanese shipping. 

A wave of intent di-ippoint meat was the lirst reaction of Indian political 
leaders to the sp"ech of Loi 1 Zetland dehuiug the British Government s attitude 
to the political impasse. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the political impasse, suggested tho 
appointment of a judicial tidmnal to dc o le wh-»th**r it was competent for Govern¬ 
ors to give tli" asMiiunce deman lei by the C oigiess. 

The Bihar Governm , *nt 1" ndo 1 to n>la " tie* minimum price of sugarcane and 
wore at present coticernel over the prddetn <>f the h"avy surplus of sugarcane 
in Bihar. 

12th. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss Lord Zetland’s 
recent speech was talked out after a debate lasting two hours. 

Indian Christians of South India urged for a compromise with a view to the 
establishment of a peimanent Ministry. 

The Tinted Provinces Cabinet issued a statement on the Congress criticisms on 
the Ministry impasse. 

15th. Mr. F uzlul ITuq described the Bengal Cabinet as a very happy family when 
ho replied to an address presented to the Bengal Ministers by Calcutta students’ 
federation. 

Malik Khuda Bux, a Moslem Independent, was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the Frontier Assembly. 

16t3i. Mr. George Morgan, President of the European Association, reviewed tho 
present political impasse in India when he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Association in Calcutta. 

17th. Tho Finance Minister of Bihar in a Press statement said that it was hardly 
necessary for the Congress to demand assurances from the Governors in the 
terms as they did and that in actual practice the Governor has given his Minis¬ 
ters unfettered freedom to carry out tho business of Government. 

The Director of Public Instruction exempted three Government schools for 
boys and two Government schools for girls in Calcutta, from the use of verna¬ 
cular as a medium of instruction and examination. 
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In oponing tho annual mooting of tho Bihar Chamber of Commorco, His Excel!- 
ency Sir Maurico JIallott appealed for co-operation in solving tho problems facing 
the* province. 

18th. India’s Ministers wero not puppets, said Mr. Fazlul Iluq, the Bengal Premier, 
criticizing the Congress Party at a luncheon in Calcutta. 

19th. An application for an injunction was made in the Calcutta High Court in 
which the legality of tho election of the Speaker of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was questioned. 

Criticism of the Congress effort to divide Moslem ranks was the bvirden of a 
statement to tho Press by Mr. M. A. Jiunali. 

20th. Mr. N. K. Sarker, in a letter to the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, explained why he resigned his membership of the Committee. 

21»t. Mr. F. E. James addressing a meeting of the European Vssooiation at Madras, 
referred to the fundamental uncertainty of the Congress policy. 

22nd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's move to make Moslems join the Congress in 
large numbers received warm reception. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Poona, claiified the Congress point of 
view in the present political dead-lock. 

23rd. Fourteen persons were killed and 42 wounded when police opened lire on 
rioters in a village in A!war State. 

24th. Tho Bihar Government decided to restore to popular cunt ml the administra¬ 
tion of several municipalities that had been supeisedei fur mis-management. 

The Madras Cabinet's programme of woik included lelimtiun of land taw 
revision of the land revenue system, a five >eai plan in agncuHure, and a 
drive against illiteracy. 

25th. Twelve persons were arrested for disobeying the police ban on the playing 
of music in or near the Sonya Maruti temple in Poona. 

26th. Pandit Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued couutei-stafem-mts on the Congres, 
bid to capture Moslem support. 

Four persons w*ere sentenced by an Aliporc magistrate to various terms of 
rigorous imprisonment under the Arms Act. 

Nine more jute mills in the Barraekporo area closed down tendering 29,500 
operatives idle. 

27th. Seventeen persons charged with conspiracy to wage war against the King- 
Emperor were convicted and sentenced by a'Special Tribunal at Aliporc, 

28th. Mr. Bhojsingh Pahaljani was elected Speaker of the Sind Legislative 
Assembly. 

29th. The Congress Working Committee resolution on the political deadlock was 
stated to bo another triumph for Mahatma Gandhi. 

It was reported that a programme of action devised by Mahatma Gandhi was 
being considered by tho Congress cabinet. 

The Calcutta Fligh Court dismissed the application filed by Mr. T. C. CJoswami 
asking for an injunction restraint g Khan Bahadur A’/izul Ilaque fiom acting as 
Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


MAY 1937 

l*t. Tho communal tension at Madras continued and fifty persons wero treated for 
injuries. 

“May Day” in Calcutta passed of poacofully. There was a meeting held on the 
maidan which was well attended. 
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2nd. Communal tension was reported to have eased in Madras where, however, stone 
throwing still continued. 

3rd. 85 .lute Mill strikers were arrested in the Jute Mill area in the suburbs of 
Calcutta following an attempt to start the Mills by tho authority. 

A series of supplementary questions were evoked by a question by Mr. Morgan 
•Jones requesting tho Government to suggest a formula for agicement with Con¬ 
go ess leaders by which the judges of the Federal Court would act as Arbitrators. 
Mr. Butler showed an adamantine attitude and replied with a graceless, u No”. 

6th. Mr. Jinnali issued a statement regarding the controversy over the Con¬ 
gress bid to capture the support of Moslems. 

Twenty-two Jute mills and 93,000 operatives weie still idle in Bengal. 

7th. Following assurances given by tV ITou’blo Chief Minister of Bengal the All- 
Bengal Jute Wotkeis’ Cential Strike Committee derided to call off tin* Bengal Jute 
winkers’ strike on an l fimn Monday, the 10th May. More than 2/VtO.OOO juto 
workeis and JO milU weio involved in the stnke which continued for the last 
two mouths and a half. 

Bandit Juwaharla! Nehru m reply to a civic address in Rangoon urged for 
(o-opeiation between Indians and Barmans. 

Twenty poisons weto injuird. including two municipal commissioners, as a 
insult of lathi charges icsoited to i>v the police for the hist time in connection 
with the S<ui\a Maiuti temple Sat vagi aha. 

8th Reaction in Iniia to Lori Zetland’s statement on the constitutional impasse 
were in.liked. Mahatma Gandhi m a pi ess intei view stated that the latest 
pronouncement of Boi l Zetland was no contribution to the removal of the political 
deadlock in India. 

The Government of Bengal offered facilities to labour leaders with a view to 
ending t!w Jute Mill stnke. 

10th Tin 1 Calcutta C<>i poiatmn decided not to paiticipate in the Coronation 
i eleluation. 

Tin* Mayor of Bombay informed the Corporation that he proposed sending 
Coronation greetings to Then Majesties. 

llih. The policy of the All-fnita Moslem League was tx plained to a gathering at 
Lucknow by Mr. M. A. Jimiah. 

Elaboiato traffic arrangements were made in Calcutta to cope with tho rush 
of Coronation illumination si ht-seevs.* 

The Government of Punjab took action against poisons who were coming into 
tho province with a view to fomenting Communist trouble among the masses. 

The Viceroy sent a loyal message to Ilis Majesty the King on behalf of tho 
Princes and people of India. 

12th. The Coronation was celebrated throughout India with great rejoicings. Brilliant 
illuminations and a successful traffic control scheme were features of the Coro¬ 
nation celebrations. 

13th. Tho Sonya Maruti Temple Satyagraha concluded at midnight when tire last 
batch of 7 worshippers led by Mr. Yiswasrao i>owio. President of Varnasram 
Swarajya Sanglu, defied the Magistrate's order by ringing tho temple boll. Tho 
SSatyagraha commenced on April 25 and lasted 19 days when over 1035 offered 
worship in delianee of the Magistrate’s order. But about 700 were arrested 
including Hindu leaders of all sections. Tho order against music expired to-day. 

An official statement issuod on the withdrawal of the curfew and othor res¬ 
trictive orders in Miduaporo. 

14th. Some Madras Congressmen favoured acceptance of office in the light of 
Lord Zetland’s recent statement. 
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15th U. l\ Muslims wore unanimously of opinion that tho only right and correct 
attitude for Muslims to act upon and adopt was to unconditionally join tho Indian 
Natioual Congress aud participate in tho struggle for freedom of the country. 

Mr. Kher, loader of the Bombay Assembly Congress Party, in a statement, 
criticized the action of the Governor for having put a narrow and legalistic 
interpretation on the Constitution Act. 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru regarded Mr. Bullei’s and Lord Zetland’s latest state¬ 
ments as constituting assuianees. 

Tho Bengal Premier hoped to remove tho causes of friction between the 
employees following the recent mill strike in Calcutta. 

16th. Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, in a Press statement, explained the Congress viewpoint 
regaidiug the suggestion that thou* was no senous difference between a Ministiy’s 
resignation and dismissal. 

J 7th. Extensive eontiol over methods of e<uf mining and a cess on coal despah lies 
were among the reoornmendafion.s made in the report of ihe (Vo I Mining Committee 
appointed"tu examine India’.> resources of coal, the need for t onservation. etc. 

18th. T wo men wore seriously injured following an explosion whieh o< rimed at 
Mitan Chat, in Patna City, It may heieealled that a homli exploded in this particular 
locality In July last \eai. Five men were anested in that connection and thiee 
of them, all accused, weie sentenced to five \rais’ ngoious imprisonment ea< h a 
few days ago, 

19th. The Fremier of the Punjab criticized the Congress demand in a speech and 
made a reference to the position of the minorities. 

Certain observations were made at Coonoor h\ Mr. F. E. dames on tlie Bengal 
Europeans’ manifesto regarding the constitutional impasse. 

20th. The Bengal Premier discussed the recent Jute Mill stnke with the Pre.ddent 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Congress secretary in a statement explained toe Congress attitude to the 
minorities. 

2Ut. Ten persons were killed and 120 injured in a Shia-Sunni clash in Liu know. 

22nd. Six thousand railway workshop workers went on a stay-in stiike at Lahore. 
Tho Bengal Government, agreed to giant a fi\e year subsidy to a company 
formed for salt manufacture in tho province. 

Sixty persons were arrested for defiance of a hail on a Madras institution. 

23rd. The riot situation at Lucknow showed signs of improvement but stray as¬ 
saults continued. 

The “stay-in 5 ’ strike in the Lahore Kail way workshops fizzled out. 

24th. Hindu Muslim riots occurred in C. V. and the Punjab and communal tension 
and panic prevailed at Shikar pur in Sind. 

The Bengal Government issued statement on tho desecration of somo images in 
Sorajgang. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, addressed the India Government’s 
Foreign Department on the expulsion of tho Indian firm of Mahomed Ali and Co. 
from Abyssinia. 

25th. Tributes to the memory of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee were paid at the comme¬ 
moration of his death anniversary. 

The Madras Government issued a communi(juo on the circumstances relating to the 
closing of a school at Kottapatam. 

26th. ^ The Bengal Labour Ministry issued a statement on the juto mills situation. 

The U. 1‘. Governor in a speech discussed the relationship between Governors 
and their Ministers under tho new constitution. 
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28th. The unemployment problem was oue of the subjects discussed at a meeting 
of tho Assam Chamber of Commerce. 

29th. Tho throat to Bengal cotton industry from unjustified strikes was referred to 
by the President of the Bengal Millowneis’ Association. 


JUNE 1937 

1st. Charges woro framed by the Special Tribunal at Chittagong in the case in 
which a number of youths weio alleged to have attempted to murder an internee. 

Six persons were killed and 100 injured in a communal rioting in Bombay. 

2nd. Discussing the political impasse with a Bombay newspaper’s correspondent, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that the Congress were “awaiting a gesture from the Gov- 
oiumeut’\ 

Tho r. I\ Cabinet’s plan for the reduction of laud rents were criticized by 
landlords. 

The Premier of the C. P. declined to discuss his Government’s programme at 
a political conference, saying that such discussion should be held on the floor of 
the legislature. 

The Premier of the U. P., refening in a Press interview to the latest state¬ 
ments of Bold Zetland an 1 Mahatma Gandhi, said that the Congress should now* 
accept office. 

5th. Defence arguments began in the Chittagong case in which five youths were 
ou trial ou*charges of eou.^puacy and attempted murder of an internee. 

6th. Surprise wa^ expressed by-Burma’s Minister for Education that Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity threatened retaliation" against tho step making a knowledge of Burmese 
compulsory in Rangoon University. 

7th. New taxation was the only method of finding money for the provinces’ needs, 
said Mr. Jamnulas Mehta, presiding at the Finance Members’ Conference in 
Bombay. 

8th Speaking oil the political deadlock, Sir K. V. Uoddi characterised the present 
position of tho Congress a “climb down”. 

The various sources of additional taxation were considered by tho Finance 
Ministers’ Conference which concluded m Bombay. 

10th. Rub in lru Baneijeo who was sentenced to life imprisonment for an attempt to 
shoot the Governor of Bengal at the Lebong race couiso was released. 

12th. The hearing of a case in which 12 men were charged with conspiracy to 
assist the operations uf tho Communist Purt> m India opened in Calcutta. 

Four men were on tiial at Faiidpur in connexion with the find of a six-cham- 
beied revolver in a village, 

A Chittagong youth was awaided life sentence by a special tribunal for attemp¬ 
ting to kill an internee. '. 

13th. “The cult of terrorism has definitely impeded national; progress,” said Pt. 
Jawaharlal, the Congress President iu a speech at Chittagong. 

Urging tho Government aud the Congress to appreciate the human side of the 
present Constitutional problem, Paudit llriday Nath Kuuzru, president of tho 
Servants of India Society, speakiug at Poona, said that in the interest of the coun¬ 
try it was necessary that the interim Ministers should not bo allowed to remain 
unduly long at oflico. 

14th. Tho Government of I udia decided to suspend for three mouths operation of tho 
new regulation prohibiting women from woikiug iu miues and to increase the 
raising from railway collieries. 
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1 Sth. An important declaration regarding tho present constitutional impasse was 
made by the Congress President at a meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

16th. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commorce in a communication to the 
India Government, urged the reduction of postal and telegraph rates in Burma. 

17th. Tho death occurred of t!<e Maharaja of Veukatagiri, a supporter of the Justice 
Party. 

18th. Despite Lord Badon-Powell’s denial of having cast anv apportion on India 
and Indiaus, opposition to his scout movement continued in tire Mysore State. 

British troops were called out to quell a Stk-Moslern clash in Amritsar. 

19th. Presiding at the Proja-Conferenee at Bogra, Mr. N. U. Sarkor referred to the 
scope of the new Constitution for ameliorating the condition of ryots. liep.yiug to 
an address at Bogra, Mr. Sarkar appealed for a change in the public attituic 
towards Government. 

2l«t. The president of th>* Andhra Piovineial Congress Conference declared that 
what Congress really wauled was an assurance of non-reference by Governors in 
tho matter of ftilliiling election pledges, but not in the matter of any programme 
calculated to wreck tho Constitution. 

The Viceroy’s message on the political situation in India was hoardeast. Boaid- 
castiug the Viceroy commended that message to tho sympathy and consideration 
of the people. 

22nd. The Governor of Ben;al explained his position under the Constitution in a 
letter in reply to a telegram from the lhtidu Subha requesting Ins intervention 
in “anti-Hindu activities involving the desecration of temples and duties”. 

23rd. The Bengal Government issued a note in connexion with the training of 
selected deteuues at tho agricultural farm at Maslandpur. 

Tho extremely helpful laltitude of the Governor was described by tho Premiei 
of the Punjab when lie refuted certain allegations male by the Opposition in the 
Assembly. 

24th. There were exciting scenes in the Punjab Assembly when the Premiei 
referred to adjournment motions as amusing jokes. 

25th. The death occurred of Ilis Holiness Sri Sir Aaand Swarup Swaraiji Mahaiaj 
of Da.yalbagh, Agra. 

26th. The value of physical training for youths was pointed out! by Major 11. 

Armstrong at the closing of the TcaeheiV Physical Training Camp at 

Chittagong. 

A conference to stamp out communalism in the Punjab was convened and 
presided over by Sir Sikaudai Hyat Elian, Premier of tho province. 

27th. The conference of the Punjab leaders to stamp out communalism in the pro¬ 
vince decided on the programme of work. 

Presiding at a Harijau conference at Berhampore ( Gan jam ) I)r. Pattabhi 
Sitaramiyya criticized the attitude of caste Hindus towards harijans. 

28th. Replying to addresses at Barisal, the Bengal Premier stated that there were 

weighty reasons which made it impossible for the Government to order a general 

release of detenus. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of Bihar, replying to addresses presented to him 
at Purulia, stressed tho need for friendly co-operation. 

A programme of work for the improvement of ryots was outlined by the Assam 
Premier at a meeting in Shillong. 

29th. There was another sceuo* in tho Punjab Assembly and members of the 
Opposition staged a walk-out. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It lias tiuly been said that a history of India that rovonls the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive lifo and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how¬ 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with¬ 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one's incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century 13. C. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae'’ relieved hero and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae" have, probably, 
a depth aud density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the posi¬ 
tion where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark 
spaces of Indian history recede aud shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far¬ 
away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab <;326 13. C.), the galactieal system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulao beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, we ait* furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on. with inscriptioual and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always Iain by tho side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition lias, generally, lain neglected bv 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “oil scientific 
lines", the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of great 
use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been been able to put 
together will not be true*, living history unless they can be made instinct with tho 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths', folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc. 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan 01 otlijr. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquests) 
is of course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not tho com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as au organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

5low, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond tho 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation* has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), bnt they even put into our bauds interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Vedic history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub¬ 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into western India—the whole of which was still at the low 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
rF.en to the Dravidian Higbt’ level) —probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 
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Wo are still iu the dusklaud of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the lulus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Judo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainly when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and ‘‘sudden mutations" in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and date.-., origins an I characteristics. 

Tin. Rjcveoa 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary- 
evidence that we possess--appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidian and (.Indo-Arvan factors lighting for supremacy first in the laud of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, an I th-m gradually. bevond the Vindhya 
Range which with its^imp-Tietrahlc foi.-»t mantle, stool as a harrier between Northern 
Indian (Aryyavatrai and I)o< can. Gradually w** lin 1 rh** aborigines cornerned and 
driven to the lulls and forest wince th**ir descendants, more or less Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In .-onsi Drub!.,* parts, they were also ahsorbe 1 into the fold of Aryan 
society and eultuie And in being ahsorbe l they del not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character to tin* Aryan ' -unplev. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation This process of Arvanisation in 
language, culture etc. hu^ bc.-n a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at tin.* one cn 1 abjrigirrt! rc'S thv have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at tin* oth-w otheis that have become parr and parcel of 
the Aryar system. The Aivainsatiou of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, h is bo.*» a much more p*rfe:ted process. But, on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan so stem is also, in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinate! to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This powei of assimilation of alien races an I cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diveise elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special chara *b*nstie of the lado-Arvau race and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or unity m diversity of a more fundamental aul abiding nature than 
can, perhaps, be churned foi the pihticil oi n Penial unity with which historians are 
commonly familiar Uistoiiaris. according!). eoinminly mi-.s the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity whu !i li-'s on tin* sui fa -**. Iniia to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring dements of m:^. lane jag-'s. leligions, castes, sects and 
culture which have nevei known uiut\ bef ire the day-> of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of com so tic* introduction, hi later tim-’s. of th* Semitic religious— 
Mahammedauism and Christianity — iisturhc.l to some extent the agos-Iong unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravi liau ‘culture an 1 so-ual system m India But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly It awn into the sphere of influence of 
what wo may call the (leuius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of tins "militant” fa- tors was going apace. Buddhism, 

which had risen as a "revolt” against orthodox Hinduism - but vet as a revolt from 

within—and which dominated tin* situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-orJination in which all the components make 

their own contributions an i are permitted to live side bv side as members of a 

commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
powor of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only iu the realm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always beeu weak and short¬ 
lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni 
which ever swept away Iudiau armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammedan Power—and the final subju¬ 
gation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
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during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be borno In 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation aud culturo for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that, when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance') they had to 
settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the Soutli, but mainly 
the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Muhammodaii 
Tower in India. 


Unitary Indian Em tire 

But there were and still have boen other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political aud military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the groat Roman Empire of old or tne British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural aud institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. But she has rarely fought for the ‘‘State’ as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culturo "did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Rationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many form of centralised State coutiol. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to tho reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by tho accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, tho spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden¬ 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception "of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes lading down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism aud other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence aud fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), PuraDas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of tho ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of tho times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have boen busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, behofs and practices that existod in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand muon less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore* be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long maroh, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied ana rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and crude superstitution. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original ami genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the 
highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ‘•historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexandar the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant laid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slico of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could riot digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed u war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and ho had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. Ho had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

CflAN'DRAOri'TA ANO ASOKA 

After his death shoitlv afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and mtegrity of the sacred Land 
of the Fivo Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between hirn and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Mogasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleuous as an ambassalor to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and moiak of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bcais an eloquent and admir¬ 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in <ommerro with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Bal>> Ionian, (Geek. Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Bmdusarr. who was succeeded bv Asoka (2G9-231 B. C.L ''ho was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ouis*d\es and our fellow-being. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerauce, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authoiity and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism. which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valiev, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions Anoka's reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the woild. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Tarthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen chi') came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and m the first century A. I>. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 

Ori'TA Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kuslran branch of the 
Yuon-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middlo India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian wators. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samu- 
dragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished 
themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, 
promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to w’hioh was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to 
his testimony, their Empires were'vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fitn century—when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India-the sun of the Gupta dynasty sot (during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival ana reconstruction of ancient Brahma¬ 
nism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially'by the literature of the Puranas; 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaption and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean success the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor 
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Harslia, who consolidated liis authority practically over the whole of Northern fmlia 
iu the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments an i for the broad catholicity "of his religious outlook. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huon Tsiang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Ilarsha, and gradually with tho emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had male the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which p-*tty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but su-di events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enact** l a very iut.**restiug but involve l 
drama in which the Andhras, Pallavas. Chalukyas and ChoIa>. wer*» the principal actors. 
Kaslimere in the north, Kanauj in the Doah and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vita! scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review «>f them here. One outstanding event, in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
in passing was the rise **f the Rajput power upon wln-di the mantle of the old cast** 
of Kshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, an 1 which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohame inn invasion commg one after another ever s:ne“ the 
second quarter of the 7th century ha l to encounter and ultimately h en down. Gu/irat, 
Malwa, Ajmer. Kanuui and J)-*Jhi \v*»iv tin* prim-ipal s.-eues of tlm new di.ima of 

Rajput ascendency—a drama so full of epis>lc-» of superb i;n m bravery, no')!** Ir-iohm 

and sacrifice for tho sacred cause of religion and liberty th it th *v have over sine .* 
lived in human memory as models which fiuuie generation', of patriots in any countrv 
might well try to emulate Though Rijput. opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Rijpit bravey an l the spirit that animate 1 
it survived the crash of the Hmlu Empire of Delhi an i A j more ov*»r which Pnthvi 
Raj, tho hero, the last of tie* Hindu emperors, tluugh not the last of the Hindu 
nilers, had hold sway. Rajput braverv an! Rajput love of indepen lence wen* still 
factors to reckon with in the davs of th«* great .Moghuls — Akh tr, Jahangir, ,Sh lhjnhau 
and Aurang/ib. Col. Told and som** oilier*, have narrate] tins story, and it constitutes 
one of the proudest annals in the vast aichives of th-' Hindu glorv in India As to 
the conquest of Noitheni Ju lia hv the Mohammedans, it, should In* noted, the great 
prize was not von easily or quickly won : that, the first Mohimnv'dui impact was in 
the seventh century shoitlv after th*' passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham¬ 
medan kingdom m Northern Julia came into being towards th** on l of the 12th 

century. Even this -lid not mean eifhei a complete or a final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted Hindu p*»w*M‘ fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufiioumt compact- 
ness, and its bravery and heroism in the field was not ba k-*i by adequate tact, 
stiatogy and discipline in diplomacy. i»lanuing and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval ago in India were mirked by a eouspicums lack of 
political unity and solidaiitv. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘“daik” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
marvellous process of soei 1, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Yedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vanias or 
“‘castes’’ and the four Ashrams or ‘■‘stages’’ of live) was being transf >rrnod through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation an I multiplication -which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time mire complex. The influence of Buddhism, 
Hellenism and that of the Mongoloid races also Jed to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Yodic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art. (both useful and line), science and raithomatics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries wore also productive of fruits that were and still 
are of the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and 
great philosophers like Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pionoors and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an ago of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necessarily 
an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage in spite of hor troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. Wo do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw 
attention is this. From tho twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, tho Ilindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never like dead or oven dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar in tho South, those o*f Pratab, Shivaji and the Peshwas in the west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge tho authority oft he greatJMoslem emperors. Under that‘authority, 
too, there flourished many great riindu administiators, Ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during tho Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best 
but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Rule 

Tho Mohammedan conquerors, again, fiom Mahomed Ohori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Cheugis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent tho normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no noubt, from the effects of the conquering aidour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And tin's sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India's offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Jndo-Aryan cultures also 
and oven a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 
Tho religions touched and even blended with eacli other at their highest points— 
e. g. in Sufism and Yedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
‘'shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Uindustham) was evolved between .the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomod into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also faithful 
of very fine results. India's wealth attracted the trade and ^commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French. Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
iul monarchs as Shor Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb. the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to the 
autonomy of tho village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt tho are of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby ho cold implement his high political aspira¬ 
tions. It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of tho king¬ 
doms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India in its 
rise to paramountey found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Companv was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in tho three “presidencies” which were at first independent of the 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating Jits growing and 
extensive trade in India, iu the face of the French rivalrv and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died doivn in India. One of the most decisive 
battle fought was the battle of Plassey in 17B7. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassoy. It 
was again so during the ‘'ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 

administration by the East India Company was from time to time modifiod 

by acts of Pailiament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supremo administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at homo. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany ceased to be a commercial ccncorn and became a political and administrative 

body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which tho Government 
of India was transfered from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. Tho functions of tho Government of 
India are wide aud its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to tho Crown 
and the Pailiament. It has not rested on au elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes liavo not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices iu the Great War were great, but tho “reward” 
that came in tho shape cf the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to bo 
determined by the Parliament aloue, was not conforming to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919. which is still in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened aud amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By the Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where tho 
•‘nation-building” subjects were ‘ transferred" to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. Iu practice tho 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, hold office under 
the pleasure of, and wore responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of th© administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, wore expanded with non-offi¬ 
cial majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in 
the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first evon look at it. But some time later, under the guidance oi Mr C. R. 
Das and Pandit MotUal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered tho legislatures, both provincial aud 
central, iu telling numbers aud by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In somo 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia¬ 
tion. We need not in particular refer to tho unwelcome labours of tho All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused 
to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder 
day by day, and tho Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India 
complete Independence or Purna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed 
to create “sanctions under tho leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Cogress affairs since the early twenties. The Bound Tablo idea 
was broached rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known 
as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. The result of the 
deliberations of that body fell short of the Congress domana. And the Congross 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation, 
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Introduction 


The year 1930 ended with Indian Nationalism as represented by 
the Indian National Congress renewing the fight against the Imperia- 


Electoral 

Fight 


lism that held it captive under new conditions. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 has been imposed 
upon a sullen people. The demoralisation seemed com¬ 


plete, evidenced by the failure of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement started in 1932 that had rocked the life of the 


people and of the Government, and unsettled many habits of thought 
and conduct. The Act bristled with all the safeguards that the 
ingenuity of human wit could devise ; and the ruling classes of 
Britain felt that for at least a few decades to come they had so pro¬ 
vided things that Indian men and women could be allowed to function 
within trie frame-work of the new constitution with the steel-frame of 
the British bureaucracy intact, encased with the cement and lime, the 
brick and mortar of a new brand of constitutionalism upholding the 
structure of Anglo-Indian relations. 


The facade was impressive. The electorate had been allowed to 
jump from seven millions to thirty six to thirty-seven millions, women 


Impressive 

Facade 


for the first time participating ; a Ministry of elected 
members, mostly if not exclusively Indian, responsible 
to an elected legislature, would hold charge of most of 


the activities of Government that touched the life of 


the average man and woman in his or her daily avocations and 
anxieties *, it would be able to expand and extend the social services 
that the necessities of a foreign rule bad kept starved ; it would be 
able to bring health and education to the primary units of this continent 
of 7,00,000 villages ; it would or could rescue the peasant from the 
clutches of the Mahnjan % the Snhukar , and set him on his foot and 
start him on a new life of hope and equalised opportunity ; it would 
or could humanize the conditions of the life of the industrial worker 


whom mechaniz d industrialism, its statistics and academic formulae, 
had been used to characterize as “hands” ; it would teach the police¬ 
men to behave as the servants of the people, because “law and order” 
would be in charge of a minister answerable to the legislature and 
ultimately answerable to the sovereign people. But when one stepped 
a little inside this structure he found that over wide areas of legisla¬ 
tive and executive power and practice, the writ of the Ministry would 
not run ; that safeguards, sp cial responsibilities, discretion, and indi¬ 
vidual judgment of irresponsible authority stood guard over these. 
All these the people were assured were set up there to help over the 
stile of transition, to train the people to an appreciation of their place 
in the scheme of Britain’s imperial economy, and to traiu them to a 
sense of responsibility iv\ a world where the rule ot the people lor 
the people by the people were in danger of attack from dictatorships 
4 
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of the right and left. The observer and the Indian observer at that 

found no consolation at this imperial concern. The original injustice 

of the arrangement rankled in hearts that had lost faith, and that 

thought it an insult that a constitution for their country should be 

framed by men who by no standard of equity and justice could be 
accepted as competent to decide the pace of India’s journey to 
autonomy in Government. Against this loss of faith the ruling autho¬ 
rity has always protested ; the suggestion of insult and affront has 
always been denied , the suspicion of bad faith was repudiated as 
causeless. Many of the^e contentions may be conceded, for it was no 
part of the English technique of government to often fussily or 
roughly assert the claims of prestige. 

One of the best of these technicians, Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor of Bengal, in his last speech as Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta sought to assuage feelings by drawing 
attention to a contrast between the old and the new, 

between the old leadership that the British bureaucracy 

bad supplied and the new leadership that the people 
will have to throw up from among themselves, and the conditions that 
had favoured or will favour that contrast. For more than a century 
and a half extraueous and outside influences have sometimes inspired, 
sometimes restrained, sometimes provoked leaders among the people 
to act as enthusiastic propagators, or interpreters or eastern adaptors 
of Western ideas, or as ardent reformers chafing at the slow progress 
of change, or “as rebels against the conception of external authority in 
any form*'. This external or extraneous influence that had been 
the stimulus or focus of contention or interest was under the new 
constitutional changes going to be withdrawn, and the people must 

from on now fend for themselves. And though the words seemed to 

be stating a historical fact, tendency, and development, there was in 
them a hint of challenge to the people. 


External 

authority 

retreating 


“No doubt there will be a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, to search and 
scrutinise the activities of future governments, for some trace of the hidden hand of 
external authority *, but such tendencies will not bring any nearer to solution the 
problems of health, education and economic well-being for which a remedy will be 
demanded by the people from the governments responsible to themselves. The things 
that matter are no longer to be had from a third party as a boon to bo sought or a 
concession to he wrested ; they aio to be devised and constructed by those among 
the people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against something are 
passing and the call will be for leadership to something." 


The men of vision and insight among the people understood and 
accepted this implied challenge and invitation to test the opportunities 
offered to Indian talent to build up the new India on 
Challenge foundations broad-based on the feelings, the interests 

Accepted and the understanding of the people. As representative 

of the self-respect of the nation the All-India National 
Convention declared its irreconcilable conflict with “external authority” : 

“The Convention declares that the Indian peoplo do not recognise the right of 
any external authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India’.” 


And as representative of the constructive genius of Indian 
Nationalism Mahatma Gandhi said, “The real need of India is 
to be free to assume the responsibility of its own government”. 
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By participation in the elections for the Provincial Assemblies, the 
Indian National Congress came forward to test the possibilities 
said to have been secured to the people by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 by assuming responsibility for tho government of the country. 
By its Election Manifesto adopted at the meeting of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee and sanctioned by it on the 22nd August 1936, it was 
made clear that the purpose of sending Congressmen to the legislatures 
was to combat it and seek to end i f ; to resist the attempt of British 
Imperialism to consolidate its position in the country by securing the 
more intimate co-operation of the “stake-holders” in Indian society to 
intercept the tendency of the “Communal” Award” and other fissiparous 
arrangements to work their whole evil in disintegrating united 
efforts for national freedom. 


The logic of these declarations and purposes would lead Congress 
men to accept ministerial responsibility under the hated Act with 
a view to keep out m'-n of other ideas and swearing 
Self^reiTect other ideologies from the scats of the mighty. At 
Trampled the Kaizpur session of the Congress held in the last 
week of last year the recognition of this logic was 
postponed. The tactics underlying this policy has exercised the mind 
of observers of Indian political trends and tendencies. The plainest 
of interpretation^ suggested has been that a minority in the Congress who 
looked to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as leader of their thoughts and ideo¬ 
logies were for a flat refusal of office ; for this was and could be the 
only logical conclusion of the Congress Election Manifesto. The constitu¬ 
tion that stood rejected, that was to be combated and put an end to, 
could be done none of these things by accquiescing in its vetoes and 
its many named and unnamed limitations A British publicist, Mr. 
Brailsford, put the origin and processes of this constitution in words 
that could not be bettered. 

first to last Indian self-respect had been ignored by the Imperial Power. 
It piepared the mind of India to receive this constitution by two ycais of brutal 
coercion. It would discuss it only with hand-picked delegates of its own choosing. 
It persisted with its own Draft after the Moderates themselves had rejected it.” 

““The constitution was imposed on a nation that rejects it. Its sanction is merely 
our tanks and our bombing planes. Nothing is changed in a , relationship that rests 
upon conquest”. 


The majority in tho Indian National Congress while feeling all 
these, and more intensely, maintained that if the constitution be a sham 
the best way to show it up was by an attempt to work 
Material ^ lt ’ 11 sect i° n these acted under the impulse of the 
^Debacle* unspoken thoughts that with all its defects the cons i- 
tution could bo worked to yield certain urgent improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the material existence of the people that 
could no longer be delayed without permanent injury to the interests of 
the future generations. The conflict of these ideas, rendered the tactics 
of the Indian National Congress during the election fight lacking in 
the directness that characterized the speeches of Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru as he flew and ran against time and space from ono end of 
the country to the other. 

Thus when the battle for votes joined, tho Indian National Con- 
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grese sought the suffrages of the people on the programme that repn- 
. dialed the competence of '‘external authority’’ to mould 

thc ai El*ctoral ar, d ^ ircc t India's political evolution ; the ‘fundamental 
Fight problem of poverty ard unemployment’*; the basic 

demands implied in the “Fundamental Rights Resolution” 
passed at the Karachi Congress (1931) and the -Agrarian Programme 
accepted at the Lucknow Congress (April, 1930) were all incorporated 
in the Congress Election Manifesto. January, 1937 saw the mass mind 
of India stirred out of its pathetic contentment by the alarms and 
excursions of this groat electoral fight. Facing the Congress Party 
stood varied interests, communal and class, that read in the emergence 
of the Congress Party strong with faith, and with strength tested by 
years of fight with the bureaucracy, a threat and a danger to their 
own safety ; and they organized themselves under impromptu names and 
with radical programmes to canalise the rising temper and organised 
feeling of the country. The landlords in certain provinces and other 
“stake-holders" took the initiative in these activities. The National 
Agriculturist Party in the United Provinces, the Unionist and the 
United Parties in the Punjab, the Sindh Unionists and the United 
Party in Sindh, the Justice and the People’s Parties in Madras may 
be regarded as representative of these efforts at organisation. One 
curious fact in this connection may be mentioned. In Bengal no 
landlord party as such emerged into public view, though individually 
many Zamindars stood on behalf of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Proja Parties. 

Of these, the Justice Party in Madras founded by Dr. T. M. 
Nair and Thyagaraja Chetty had worked the Montagu constitution 
and consolidated its position in the interests of a section 
inAfadraa* ^e P C0 P^ G * The Party is an out-growth of the non- 
Brahrain movement in Madras which flashed out of the 
irritation and resentment against Brahmin supremacy, 
and of their monopoly of the professions and services. The leaders 
of the party, the majority of them, belonged to the hereditary landed 
aristocracy of the province, aristocracy not of birth but of wealth. 
Twenty years back when the party was inaugurated it leaned on the 
British bureaucracy and opposed the extension of responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the country ; it was against the popular movement as and 
because it was led by the Brahmins ; it feared that political power 
would naturally glide into the hands of the Brahmins, helping to 
further strengthen their position. The non-co-operation of the Con¬ 
gress with the Montagu constitution afforded the Justice party oppor¬ 
tunity to capture the whip-hand of the administration. It was hoped 
and expected that the exercise of this power would wean away the 
party from flirtation with the British bureaucracy in whose hands 
were securely placed reins of power and patronage ; it was believed 
that they would awaken to an appreciation of the fact that the real 
interests of the country lay in working out a reconciliation between 
the warring interests. We cannot say that that hope and that expec¬ 
tation have been fulfilled. 

In Maharastra the Democratic Swaraj Party came forward to oppose 
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the Congress. It is an irony of politics that this party associated 
with the name of Lokamanya Balawantrao Tilak should 
Democratic have found itself ranged against the Congress. On the 
Swaraj Party eve 0 f the special Congress at Calcutta which sanctioned 
and ratified the Non-co-operation Movement in 1920, 
Lokamanya left the field of his mundane activities, leaving his policy 
of “responsive co-operation” as a legacy to his countrymen. His 
followers built on this theory the policy of working the Montagu 
constitution for all that it was its worth. And though they bowed to the 
decision of the special Congress, they could not put their heart in the 
Non-co-operation movement. And when Desbandhu Chittaranjan Has 
and Pandit Matilal Nehru organise d the Swaraj Party with its pro¬ 
gramme of council entry with a view to fight the Government with 
instruments forged on the constitutional anvil, the members of the Demo¬ 
cratic Swaraj Party threw its whole weight on its side. The Swaraj Party 
did not or could not accept and work out to the logical consummation of 
their policy,—acceptance of Ministry and capture of the seat of 
power. Public opinion was not prepared to tolerate this open repu¬ 
diation of one of the basic principles and policies of the Non-co- 
operation programme. The Mahratta Nationalists were prepared to 
bide their time and work for the day when the Ministry will be accepted 
by and on behalf of the Congress. The decision of the Congress to enter 
the councils, enlarged by the Government of India Act of 1935, on its 
owm account and not by proxy as in the ease of the Swaraj Party was 
hailed by the Mahratta Nationalists as a long delayed return of the 
prodigal of political India to sanity and to the path of realistic politics 
Hut the silence and indecision of the Congress with regard to 
acceptance of office in the Provincial Assemblies where it commanded 
a decisive majority seems to have been the main reason why the 
Democratic Swaraj Party formed itself ranged against the Congress in 
the election fight. The interpretation that tries to explain this difference 
between fellow-workers as due to any ideological or social conflict is 
no more than a facile refusal to face history aud understand the 
forces that align political groupings. 

The Liberal Party has had a life of twenty years only as a distinct 
entity, and even in its youth, as years count, it has been showing signs 
of old age. In its ranks are to be found some of the 
Liberal most outstanding men of India, men not all ripe of 

Party years as of experience ; the days of its powers are 

gone, if there could be any power in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, tolerated in a country subject to 
alien domination ; the days of its influence either in thought or in 
conduct is unfelt and unappreciated in India to-day. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report on constitutional changes was presented to 
the Indian public there was no Liberal Party in the country. The 
Indian National Congress held the allegiance of the educated communi¬ 
ty who differed little in political principles- and activities ; an Anglo- 
Indian paper, the Pioneer, described the unity the “Moderate” and 
the “bomb-thrower”—a nexus ran through all the expressions of political 
discontent and resentment It was the Montagu-Chelmsfcrd Report 
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th&t divided the country on ideological lines . A special session of the 
Indian National Congress was hold in Bombay in 1918 with Say y id 
Hasan Imam of Bihar as president to discuss this Report and pass opinion 
.'on it, and lay down lines of policy to advance Indian political interest 
in the circumstances of the day when the adversity of the last great 
war seemed to have made the ruling authorities in all countries 
susceptible to appeals made on bahalf of the self-determination of 
nations and all the idealisms that upheld the human spirit to live 
through that crisis of human history. The Congress declar d that the 
Montagu constitution “was inadequate unsatisfactory .'and disappointing ’ ; 
the implication to the majority bemg that it was unacceptable. I he 
question whether with all its defects and drawbacks it should be 
worked was left hanging. The mood was one of denunciation best 
expressed in the words of Mrs. Annie Besant that the constitutional 
changes proposed by the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Samuel 
Montagu and Governor-General Lord Chelmsford, were “ungenerous for 
England to otter and unworthy for India to acoept ,, This attitude 
was unacceptable to the “elders” of the Congress, elders most of 
them in years, some of them in service rendered to the cause. Of 
them the most prominent were Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinshaw 
Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Bose. Most of them had during 
interviews with Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford promi.-cd 
support to the scheme which was being built up in the inner circle 
of the British bureaucracy, helped by the Round Table Organis¬ 
ation of British imperialists. As soon as the Report appeared, 
these leaders hastened to give a “lead” to the people—the lead being 
a call for the acceptance of the scheme of Diarchy. The signatories to the 
“Memorandum of the 19” submitted to Lord Chelmsford by 19 mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council, with two or three honourable 
exceptions, lined themselves up behind the Montag l-Chelmsford Report, 
forgetful of the principles and policies that they had supported in that 
Memorandum. These developments were followed naturally by 

the emergence of (he Liberal Party in India with a separate 
party organisation—the National Liberal Federation of India. 1 ho 
members of this party except in Madras supplied the principal 
Ministers to the major provincial governments under the Montagu 
dispensation. And when the call came to them to justify their politi¬ 
cal principles, they traced the descent of these to mid**19th century 
Liberalism as it had evolved in Britain and the West, and as it had 
spread into India with British methods of administration and enlighten¬ 
ment. Individualism, the right of individual to the fullest development 
of his personality in personal life, /aissex-fairc in economic life, and 
the reduction of the State to "evanescene”—these wore the credos of 
that time. As long as industrialism was able to swell wealth and ex¬ 
pand empires there was none to question the validity and truth of 
this philosophy either in the West or in the East. 

But as and when this source of plenty seemed to dry up, it failed 
lu Social to influence the thought or advance the interests of 
Philosophy any ] arKe of people. Doubts and hesitations 

appeared to assail men and women who mould social habits and 
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practices. This disillusionment is responsible for the decadance of Liber¬ 
alism all the world over. Individualism and laissez-faire are to day 
stigmatized as anarchy ; and more rigid discipline and control 
over these are said to be the need of the hour . It is these deve¬ 
lopments in the region of intellect and of material life that have 
disrupted the foundations on which Liberalism was reared. It is 
difficult to say whether the Liberal Party in India has weakened as a 
result of such a re-orientation in our country. As a political party it 
refused to be compressed into the new mould of national organisation 
that has emerged since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into the leadership 
of the country. Thcv stand to-day amid the evolving life of India 
as witnesses to the traditions that built up the Indian National 
Congress—traditions that have to-day touched deeper springs of life and 
interests. The Liberal Party in India have thus retired from active 
participation in activities that are remaking India : and they are con¬ 
tent to act as monitors in our political life, if we are to trust to the 
words of the most eminent of the thought-leaders among them, the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri : 

“It may bo that the days of our power are gone but the days of our influence 
by no means are pone. Wo are not without power of warning against danger, of 
advising in difficulties and of pointing out the way to safety. Those thiugs we can do 
always ; and now that we are totally fiee of all temptations to consult the polling 
booth, now that wo can look facts in the face, we cau, more than any other person 
in the political life of India, speak the truth, as we see it without fear.” 

It is this feeling more than any other that was responsible for the 
Liberal Party as a party deliberately keeping themselves aloof from 
the last electoral fight. 


In Bengal '‘Communal Award” stood in the way of all chances of 
organising coherent political parties. Communal alignment were easy 
to arrange, and this short-cut to political power afforded 
P BenVl” opportunities to political opportunists to exploit all the 
nga methods of detailed delusion for misleading an innocent 
electorate. Religion in danger was a handy cry to 
raise ; the revival of ’‘Muslim Raj” after wandering in the wilderness 
for near about a century and a half was a prospect that appealed to 
the most inflammable sentiments of the community. The Muslim 
electorate was approached by three groups the Muslim League, the 
Krishak Proja (Peasant-Truant) Party, and an unattached group of 
Independents. The Muslim League appealed on a programme of 
regeneration that talked of the “entire regeneration of seventy million 
Muslims, 9 ’ the foundation of the new structure being the special 
privilege and task of “the educated classes, the capitalists 
and landholders”. The Krishak-Proja Party came out with a full- 
blooded radical programme of economic reconstruction of the province 
doiniu.itcd by the Permanent Settlement of land revenue ; it demanded 
the abolition of the Zaminders who as intermediaries, as “farmers” of 
revenue, had gained most from this arrangement associated with the 
name of Lord Cornwallis ; it did profess .lip service to measures for 


the removal of political discontents in the province, such as the release 
of detenues, internees and political prisoners. Its Jehad against the 
Zamindery system appealed in a special mauuer to the peasantry most 
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In the 
Punjab 


of whom were Muslims, the majority of ZamindarSjbeing Hindus. When 
these two facts are placed side by side, the class-conscious programme 
of the Party could easily with a little manipulation be transformed 

into a communally conscious vendetta. The “Communal Award" did 
leave no chance to men who by inclination and training had tran¬ 
scended the prejudices and antipathies of caste and creed to stand before 
the electorate seeking its suffrage on principles and policies other than 
communal ; no “local option” was allowed. Muslim Nationalists whose 
Nationalism was beyond cavil and beyond doubt had to append 

their names to programmes many of the items of which were 
repellant to their convictions, and antagonistic to the traditions 

of public life to which they had sworn allegiance, and for which they 

had suffered and sacrificed. The majority of the Muslim candidates 
belonged to what in modern political parlance would be called the 
“bourgeoisie”; and the fortunes of the electoral contest turned more on 
personal considerations than on political principles and policies, except 
in one or two constituencies where Zaminders and tenants clashed, the 
most outstanding example of it being the fight between Khawjah Sir 
Nazimuddiu, leader of the Muslim League in Bengal and Moulavi 
Fazlul Huq, leader of the Krishak-Proja Party. 

In the Punjab the Unionist Party, though predominantly Muslim, 
was something of a “Country Party” pitted against the “Town”—the 
rural magnates and “stake-holders” pitted against the 
professional men, the products of modern education and 
industrialism. The predominance of the Muslim elec¬ 
torate was secure and the Moslem intelligentsia were a 
wide awake and compact group, so that appeals to Muslim separatism 
were felt to be unnecessary and were not raised as loudly as in Bengal. 
Thus a programme of economic ideology contrasting with that of 
another had chance of a trial of strength in the Punjab. But this is a 
transitory phase in the development, and the interpretation seems to 
be right which sugge a ted that parties like the Unionist and United 
parties in the Punjab were only a “convenient device to meet (lit* 
united force of rising nationalism in defence of the new Act which 
effectively protects their own vested interests as well as the interests 
of Imperialism”. 

The “ Communal Award ” of the British Government has 
given legislative sanction to fhe claims for “separate consideration” 
that have been stressed by leaders of Muslim society for 

Muslim almost the last hundred years. In successive volumes of 
"° 4 y the “Indian Annual Register”—the two volumes dealing 
with aft airs in 1936—attempts have been made to under¬ 
stand and explain the genesis of this separatist tendency that by the 
Government of India Act of 1935 has stereotyped the “organised segre¬ 
gation” of people in India in the name of religion. Religion has 
been given a*'vote value” at a time when two contradictory trends 
have appeared in social life in India. 

l< 0n the one hand is the burning intensification of loyalties among the religious 
communities to which men belong, quickened by the Communal Award which gives 
political value to the numbers of heads to be counted as Muslim, Hindu, Sikh or 
Christian, On the other, the sharp, rather harsh rise of antagonism to all organised 
religion”. 
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Even foreign observers have been struck by the development indi¬ 
cated by the words quoted above. And the intensification of communal 
feeling has touched every department of life, poisoning social 
relations among the component communities of India, In the region 
of politics, the All-India Muslim League and the All-India 
Muslim Conference have been thrown out as representing Muslim 
feeling and protecting and advancing Muslim interests. In the termi- 
ninology of modern politics the distinction between the two organisa¬ 
tions may be that between Left and Right. The Muslim League is 
representative of the English educated Muslim middle class ; while 
the All-India Muslim Conference represents the conservative element. 
Both swear by the “separate" interest of their community in the 
country, separate in religion, social life, and political interests. 
These ‘‘separate” interests are to be advanced by “separate considera¬ 
tion” to be accorded for their protection and advancement. Since the 
community ceased to supply rulers to the country, it has been nursing 
this feeling, and the British Government have not been able to do 
anything to restore balance to it:; on occasions short-sighted adminis¬ 
trators have thought it necessary to encourage the Muslim section of 
the population to nurse this separate conceit as a “native counterpoise 
to Hindu interests”, as a drag on the too forward Hindu community 
that had taken the lead in developing those forces that wrest 
political power from unwilling hands. 


And, as the British have been showing signs of retreating from the 
outward exercise of State power in India, ambitions and aspirations 
lying in the sub-conscious region of community life have 
l#l °of it» struggled to public view e ich with their claims to a 

Evolution separate partnership in the division of the spoils. The 

theoretic rulership of India or parts of it had lain in Mus¬ 
lim hands when the British erupted into the country ; it was from a 
Mughal Emperor at Delhi that Clive got the Dewany of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. So it was natural for dreamers in the Muslim 

community—and every community has its dreamers thinking more of 
ancient glories than of present duties, dreaming of restoring ancient 
privileges and powers—to think that “the heritage” of the British 

in India should fall naturally into hands from which it had slipped in 
“absence of mind”. Muslim leadership supported aud strengthened 
their claims to it by broadcasting their special position as the “gate¬ 
keeper” of India, as members of an invisible empire that stretched 
from the Punjab to the Atlantic. The conservatives among Indian 
Muslims may have feelings that they were “guests” in India who had 
outstayed their welcome. But that feeling was not nor could it be 

more than a passing fancy. The demoralisation following the failure 

of what British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” did not take long 
to be thrown out. Proof of which is illustrated in the life aud work 
of the generation of Muslim leaders of whom Sir Sayyid Ahmmad of 
Aligarh was the most representative figure.. When the Indian National 
Congress started on its career, and men of [insight and farsight both 
among the rulers and the ruled saw in the first stirrings of life gener¬ 
ated by it,‘promises of developments that would help Iod'a to resume 
5 
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unto herself the powers of the State from alien hands, Sir Sayyid 
Ahmmad hastened to put in claims on behalf of his section of the 
Muslim Community—claims that^are reminiscent of Muslim rule in India. 
In course of a speech delivered at a meeting of his co-religionists at 
the Kaisar Bagh at Lucknow in 1888 he uttered words that had a pro¬ 
phetic significance : 

“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. I* the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our Empire ?” 

The government of the day under Lord Dufferin encouraged this 
conceit and this pretension ; as a publicist of those days said that 
the key-note of this estrangement (between Hindus and Muslims) 
was struck by no less a personage than the late Viceroy of India 
(Lord Dufferin;”. Replying to a farewell address presented by the 
JMahommedan Central National Association of Calcutta, his lordship 
said : 

“In any event, be assured, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbation which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
general administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, von are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.” 


The traditions built up by Sir Sayyid Ahmad influence, conduct, and 
[inspire thoughts and feelings even at the present day. The immediate 
fellow-workers aud followers of the founder of the 
League Anglo-Oriental College occupied a dominant position and 
exercised a dominant influence on the evolution of socio¬ 


political life, on the cultural renaissance of the Muslim 
community even to the times of Lord Minto when the Miuto-Morley 
constitutional changes put a coping stone to the structure of Muslim 
separatism in the country. And one among the Muslim public men 
of those days, the late Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk, Secretary of the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference, laid the lines of policy and activity 
on which Muslim polity in India move by the inertia of centuries- 
old habits. The agitation started in Bengal against the partition 
scheme of Lord Curzon developed out of a specific grievance into 
demand for "Swaraj”, and Anglo-Indian state-craft could not think of 
erecting a better barrier against this onslaught than this recognition of 
the special needs and interests of the Muslim community in India, not 
easily reconcilable or almost irreconcilable with the common interests 
of the country. The outcome of these developments was the All- 
India Muslim League which held its first session in 1906 at Dacca in 
Bengal, the greatest Muslim populated province in India and the 
deputation to Lord Minto headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, 
a “command performance” the late Moulana Mohammed Ali called it, 
gave voice to separatist sentiments on behalf of the community. The 
most modern-educated Muslim leaders came forward to give a lead to 
this development fraught with danger to the unity and integrity of 
India, the logical consequence of, which was the setting up of social 
and political enclaves in the heart of the country that refused to 
help towards the evolutiou of a common nationality in India As 
President of the Amritsar session of the All-India Muslim League, 
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Sayyid Ali Imam of Behar elucidated the reasons why special consi¬ 
deration was claimed by and should be accorded to his community : 

“As a community the Mohammedans contribute largely to the defence of the 
Kmpire, and have also the weight of Pan-Islamic relation to enhance the value of 
their position in India”. 

That mind still works ; particularistic demands have become more 
strident and insistent. “Loyally and faithfully” to u«e the words of the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Manifesto, “has the League 
been acting according to the original purposes and 

Minority fundamental principles of Muslim polity as they were 
registered in 1:106 and 1912”. The Lucknow Pact 1916, 
to quote the same manifesto, “was not the last word on the question 
of adjustment of political differences between Hindus and Mussalmans^ ; 
nor was it “even intended or could be so considered in the new cir¬ 
cumstances that arose and developed since then.” The statement with 
which the Chairman of the All-India Muslim Conference, the Aga 
Khan, opened the meeting of the Executive Board on the 16th Febru¬ 
ary, 1936, contained words th t declared their “Indianness”. and at 
the same time harped on the fact of their being a minority—‘a mino¬ 
rity and at that, weak minority.” The President of the Khilafat 
Conference held in Calcutta on the 4th January, 1936, Nawab Habib- 
ulla of Dacca discussed the fundamental political objective of Indian 
Muslims, in course of which he said : 

u We have no use for a system of Impertum in imperto. But equally we cannot 
allow the freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political subjection, 
economic exploitation and cultural submersion of 80 millions Indian Mussalmans who 
constitute what Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab aptly ‘terms a community and a race 
within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent*. The political individuality 
of Indian Muslims must be recognised in any scheme of national self-government or 
Swaraj. 

Indian statesmanship, Hindu and Muslim, has not been able to 
reconcile the inner contradiction .that lies in the heart of Indian 
Muslim polity as expressed in the quotations given above 
Change of Mind f rom statements and speeches of leading Muslim public 
«« e men. When Mr. Jinnah speaks of measures for the 

protection of “the integrity cf Islam” in India and 
another leading Muslim of “a self-governing India in the Political 
polity of which Islam must h ivc a place as a free community of cul” 
ture”, a conflict ensues between mediaeval and modern developments 
that can be resolved only by Muslim thought-leaders themselves ; any 
help offered by outsiders cannot have any chance of acceptance, ^ and 
will be rejected as impertinence. The mind that cau work this miracle 
must respond to the call of the time spirit by submitting itself to the 
discipline that can seek for a revaluation of the Islamic values in the 
light of the modem day. And so long as such a mind has not 
emerged to take charge of the destiny of the community's present and 
future, no political patch-work or pacts can hope to be able to Jead 
the Muslims in India to pull their full weight in the evolution of a 
composite nationality in India. Men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal who 
are bailed as minstrels of a Muslim renaissance have to appeal to the 
past glories of Islam to put self-respect and self-confidence into^ their 
community. In the first flush of this awakening, for the realisation of 
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the true Self of the community a not-Self has to be imagined or created 
from out the experience of the past ; and the Muslim community in 
India find it to their convenience to-day to imagine or recreate such 
a not-Self in and from .'their neighbouring community—the Hindus. 
As and when the awakening deepens, the understandingjand the intel¬ 
lect, the mind and the reason of the community will be clarified, 
crudities and morbidities, sentimentalities and fanaticism will fall off 
as leaves do -when their use in the economy of the lift of trees ends. 
The inner necessities of the society will decide the prolongation ©f the 
present state of conflict. Any hasty step taken either by Muslims or 
by Hindus or by both can but prolong it. This is the lesson of the 
last thirty years of attempts at inter-communal understanding. This is 
fhe lesson of the unilateral repudiation of the Lucknow Pact by the 
leading members of the Muslim community. 

In this view of the matter of the adjustment of Hindu-Muslim 
interests, all programmes and projects that make such a brave show 
in Election Manifestoes cannot but be regarded as tern- 
Pro*cc»» * porary and a make-shift that :cannot have any greater 

significance than records of psychological changes that 
every competent part of the Indian nation is seek¬ 
ing slowly to work out. This process in the ultimate analysis will 
appear to be a problem of re-education, of a fight between the past and 
the present for throwing out the heritage of particularistic ambitions. 
The Hindus have anticipated by fifty years their neighbours in pre¬ 
paring themselves for modern life, and so the ideas and ideals for 
modern life ; and so the ideas and ideals that helped them to awaken 
to the needs of the present day are being repeated by the Muslims 
fifty years later. Only when the communities in India understand the 
inwardness of the developments that have evolved during the life 
time of the last two generations can they realise the truth if the popular 
adage—more haste lead to more waste. Individual idiosyncracies and 
conceits may give a twist to natural evolution, but ultimately it is the 
purpose of history that asserts itself and dominates life and conduct. 
And the purpose of Indian history has been sought by leaders of 
Indian thought in unity amid diversity both in the realm of the spirit 
and in social life. And the men and women who find themselves in 
the Indian environment, whom complex impulses have placed in the 
Indian scene cannot escape the responsibility and the obligation 
imposed on them by this high destiny. And because the politician 
peddling in the market-place of affair', has no time to understand and 
evaluate the significance of the workings of Indian history that he 
can think of no better ways for the reconciliation of interests than 
demands for separate electorates, weigh tages and other devices born 
of suspicion, fear and ambitions of particularistic predominance. Or 
it may be, that these internal conflicts are a necessary process in the 
the birth of a new nation in India—a process, unavoidable aud ines¬ 
capable ; these conflicts are necessary to strengthen the nerves of 
understanding of the men and women of India and to purify their hearts. 
It is in this faith that the present generation must learn to work amid 
many hopelesspcss and many disappointments, accepting these as so 
many milestones on the way. 
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So when Muslim politicians in their statements and manifestoes 
make unexceptionable declarations of cultural and spiritual links with 
_ the Muslims of other countries being no bar to their 

P»*i Attempts community “following considerably purely national pro¬ 
grammes of self-government”, and that common religion 
did not make Turkish rule tolerated and tolerable in 
(he Arab countries, and that Hindus and Muslims in India, the vast 
and overwhelming majority of them, were of the same blood, and that 
(hose who came from outside have settled in India for many centuries, 
have “made India their home” and have “no home outside India”— 
these statements made by His Highness the Aga Khan ar*‘ welcome 
as a recognition of historical facts the significance of which wait to 
be soaked into the consciousness of his commnnity, and creating there¬ 
in those sentiments and convictions that are the distinguishing marks 
of nationhood in every country. And it must also be recognized, 
however, that this recognition is fitful. One finds in the Assari-Khwh 
(Secrets of the Self) of Sheik Mohammed Iqbal : 

“O Brahmin, thou art under the impression that God lies in the 
idols made of stone. 


But to me every particle of my country’s dust is God”. 

But the same poet, developed into a politician, can broadcast the 
Vakstan idea which would detach the Punjab from India for the 
formation of a purely Muslim country. He can sing of being “heirs of 
Moses and Aaron” ; and he finds nothing to claim as heritage from the 
unrecorded past of India. Th^re have been attempts at synthesis 
between Hindu and Muslim ideologies in the centuries when, in the 
words of a Hindu writer apostrophising the Ganges, 

Mho two streams of Semitic and Aryan cultuio mixed with each other in the 
day, when on thy hanks, ruled the Moslem Kmtrs of India, and both the Hindus 
and the Mahommodans have a common inheritance in the art and civilisation that 
grew up on the banks of the Jamuua, lesonaut with the minstrelsy of two world 
cultures.” 


But these attempts have failed. The failure was in part respon¬ 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal emperors, for the conquest of 
the country by the British. And even after nearly two centuries of 
common subjection and humiliations, the communal conceits of the 
present day do not suggest any change for the better or brighter 
hopes for the future. 

The ro-called “Communal Award’’ of the Government of Britain has 
twisted natural developments in India, and stands in the way of men 
and women in the country being able to think of common action in 
solving the many common problems of life. The problems of ignorance, 
dirt, disease and death, the sickness of body and of soul that material 
poverty breeds—these await solution. A new sensitivenesss has grown all 
the world over to these weaknesses in the body of humanity ; men 
who call themselves ' stake-holders”, from among them have emerged 
leaders of thought to denounce existing conditions, and leaders of 
action to end the injustices and inequalities of social and economic 
life, and to build a new social life in which opportunities will be 
equalised, products of labour, intellectual and physical, will be more 
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equitably distributed, and men, women and children will be enabled 
to enjoy a fuller life. Men and women frustrated in their hopes of 
decent conditions of life in this world had been led to dream of a 
better and happier life in the world after death, to indifference, 
patience or resignation with things as they are ; they dare not or 
care not to strive for bettering these, grasp this sorry scheme of 
things, shatter it to bits and “remould it nearer to the hearts’ desire”. 
This indifference, this patience are nnt born native to them but are 
the product of environment and of a culture 

“the result of a racial adjustment to a condition whore overpopulation and eco¬ 
nomic pressure leave very little elbow room for people to move about, and is, in 

paitieular, a result of the family system.Indifference is latgoly due to the lack of 

legal protection and constitutional guarantee for personal liberty.” 

“There is a justification enough in a chaotic country for the popularity of a 

religion which declares the vanity of the world, and offers a refuge from the pains 
and vicissitudes of this earthly life.” 

These words of a Chinese writer fit in as a statement of Indian 
conditions of life as well. There are various other causes to explain 

the debacle in Indian life ; for the sake of clearness, 

r ?o Reform however, one may assign one or more than one cause 
for the resulting quality that meets us to-day. Hut 

there has been a change in the spirit of their dreams, 
specially since the end of the last great war. The world-wide econo¬ 
mic break-down precipitated by it, the stories of the reconstruction 
of life in Russia that floated thr. ugh the air to the homes of the 
poor and the frustrated, awakened them to the possibilities 

of a better life ; the political movement in India gained in momentum 
and widened in appeal lashed thereto by the Punjab atrocities culmi¬ 
nating in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Creeping Lane insult, 
arid the Khilafat movement. National self-respect and religious zeal 
combined to give a new form to the Indian movement for liberation. 
This combination by its inchoate appeal to the two strongest senti¬ 
ments of humanity—patriotism and religion—made possible an endea¬ 
vour on the part of millions in India for freedom that was new to 
Indian history. The Non-co-operation movement through which this 
common endeavour expressed itself helped to create a mass awaken¬ 
ing that opened out visions of a fundamental change in the Indian 
social structure. This awakening was not at first “class conscious” 
or “communal conscious”. But the last fifteen years have worked 
towards both these developments, and thereby introduced complications 
and complexities in India's struggle for national freedom. In previous 
paragraphs, the communal complications with special reference to the 
Muslim community have been discussed, the precipitates of which 
will take years to settle down. Harassed by these complications, a 
section of Indian thinkers and politicians think and believe that a 
“class conscious” programme of work will disintegrate the communal 
consciousness that has been pushing its claims forward with irrational 
insistence ; they believe that approach to the masses with the “Funda¬ 
mental Rights” incorporated in the resolution passed at the session 
of the Indian National Congres® at Karachi (1931) and the “Agrarian 
Programme” accepted by the Lucknow Session (1936) will be able to 
wean their allegiance from the narrow sectarianism behind which 
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vested interests are wont to take shelter. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, Pandit Jawuharlal Nehru, is th6 leader of this 
school of thought, and under his inspiration the Congress Socialist 
Party have launched forth their campaign of ‘class conscious” labour 
and peasant renewal and rennovation that would “ solve the funda¬ 
mental problems of Bread and Freedom.” 


Dr. Ashraff of the All-India Congress Committee office, Allahabad, 
in his study on the “Congress and the Elections” believe 
Reaction that the results of the last elections to the Provincial 
Overthrown Assemblies constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 amply justify the hopes expressed and 
the programmes sketched in the Congress Manifesto : 


w Our experience of the election campaign proves Jonoe again that the peasantry, 
the industrial workers, the lower middle classes in general are the mainstay of our 
struggle in the country. We have uniformly won with big majorities wherever we 
clearly emphasized the economic demands of the exploited masses of our countrymen 
and asked them to prepare for mass struggle. Our decisive victories in the various 

f >rovincos are almost entirely due to the overwhelming support of peasants and potty 
andholdors on the basis of our Agrarian Programme, and the Fundamental Rights 
incorporated m the Karachi ("engross Kes)lution. Our victories in those parts of the 
country where the official repression was the most severe gives a direct lie to those 
who usually talk of a state of defeatism and pjhtioal backwardness among the 
masses. The oig landlords and the feudal aristocracy iuvariably went against us and 
declared its hostility in no uncertain terms. 


U AU other social classes supported us in varying degrees. The small Zaminders 
were usually sympathetic to our cause. The pauperised middle class and the inte¬ 
lligentsia warmly supported the Congress, particularly m urban areas. The business 
imprests gave a fair am > l it ot s inpot t, oXji'iiiug s mi' ref uni for their programmes 
of industrial orpausion aul in their tight against imperial preference and currency 
manipulations. The lower middle class in geueral uniformly lassisted us in our work, 
and the industrial workers enthusiastically sided with us' on the basis of our anti¬ 
imperialist programme. 


‘'In terras of political tendencies, aul programmes,Jfeudal reaction has been effect¬ 
ively overthrown, and the policy of petty rural reforms as expressed in official pro¬ 
grammes stands thoroughly discredited. Reformism, among the Muslims, has beeu 
thoroughly .'Xp>sel This is pr>v-*l by the <*o upioto repu iiarion of liberalism as 
a creed. (bin urn nulls ui and social • reaction m general have bouu discomfited except 
in areas where we somehow failed to emphasise the economic programme.” 


The interpretation of the political facts and tendencies in India 
attempted in the extracts quoted above may appear rather too partisan 

and too sanguine to fit into oar real life as we see it 

Q* ntre * evolving before our very eyes. For instance* “communa- 
Reaction lism” has not been discomfited and is not likely to weaken 
as long as the “Communal Award” and its off-shoots 
afford short-cuts to the realisation of political ambitions. Neither does 
it appear that “social reaction” has been ousted from its vantage- 

grounds ; it proposes to find new hunting-grounds the roads to which 

have been cleared by the skill of imperialist workmen. Muslim vested 
interests have entrenched themselves behiud the “Communal Award” ; 
and Hindu “Scheduled Castes” have done so behind the same, imple¬ 
mented by the Pooua Pact. It may be, an/1 we hope that it will be 
so, that this reaction i9 a temporary phase. Facts, aud tendencies of 
which the facts are the embodiments, illustrate this development. 

Experiences iu Bengal help us to understand them. Men who be- 
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long to what is now known as the “Scheduled Castes” have been re¬ 
senting, and very properly resenting, against the social 
Renascent disabilities imposed upon them by the obscurantism of 
higher caste Hindus. Modern education, the Brahmo Samaj Movement, 
Christian missionary activities, and State policy have all been helping 
to release Hindu social conscience from many of the crudities that 
infested our life. Members of the higher castes broke away from 
parental society and ranged themselves by the side of those who had 
been left on the road-side without a step to pick them up or without 
any effort to enable them to pick themselves up or any attempt to 
assimilate them to the social body and transform thorn into self-respect- 
ing members of society. The example of these pioneers, native and 
foreign, have wrought a change in the habits and thoughts, the ideas 
and \dea\s of t\\e ‘"depressed classes*\ nud created \n them hopes of a 
better life where their material interests and aspirations will be res¬ 
pected and protected. The break-down of the economic foundations of 
the older social polity, of the scheme of joint family in the higher 
castes, were helping this process of intellectual affiliation leading to 
social assimilation. Hindu society was both consciously and uncons¬ 
ciously responding to the changed circumstances, to the working of 
modern influences, personal and impersonal. Political awakening was 
slowly but surely drawing ever-widening circles of men and women 
.‘within the orbit of the national movement and helping to break the 
barriers between castes, communities and creeds. In Bengal, 
examples are not rare where “Scheduled Castes” boys and girls 
have married into into higher castes, and passed imperceptib’y 
into them, specially in urban society. The endeavour was towards 
a rise in the social scale, inspired, encouraged and streng¬ 
thened by changes in the hearts of men, in their perception of the 
needs of modern life, in their recognition of the fact that political 
freedom cannot be grown into without a re-examination of social ins¬ 
titutions which had failed to protect and defend the self-respect of 
the people. This development, intellectual, social and political is com¬ 
pendiously called the Renaissance Movement in India, the first stirrings 
of which in modern times appeared more than a century ago. The 
essence of this renaissance movement was, in the words of Mr. Mana- 
bendra Nath Roy : 

u a critical outlook on history. Tho essence of the renaissance movement was to 
subject all our traditional ideas, all our past forms of thought, all the established 
human institutions to strict criticism with the object of finding out if anything good 
in them will servo our purpose or of Human development, and find out if all of 
them—the wholo equipment—was no longer useful, how much should be thrown asida 
as useless and thrown out as ballast, and how much could bo accepted, aud would 
help us to go further ahead’’. 

All the communities in India were being subjected or subjecting 
themselves to this process, some more and some less consciously, but 
t> the cruel hand of criticism was sparing none. When these 

* ^Social* developments were liberalising Hindu society, Hindu life 

Degradation and conduct, came the ‘Communal Award” with certain 

references to the position of the “depressed classes” 

in the scheme of constitutional changes. Implemented by the Poona 
Pact it secured 30 seats to the “scheduled castes” in Bengal, recog- 
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nising a social disability and giving it a political value. And it is 
this political value—this “vote-value” of social degradation—that has 
come to be recognised and accepted by educated members of 
the “Scheduled castes” as a stepping-stone to political ambitions. Men 
who resented, and rightly resented, the brand of inferiority indicated 
by the classification of “depressed classes” and inclusion in them, 
welcome to-day the “scheduled class” nomenclature because it secures 
them advantage in elections ; men who by their wealth or influence 
could win general constituency fights run to these “Ghettoes” ; for 
this is the easier path ; appeals to communal conceits or references to 
communal grievances side-track issues that touch the life of all in their 
basic relations. These experiences in Bengal represent a problem that 
late or soon shall throw its shadow over the whole of India ; it directs 
attention to a threat to reform in social institutions by creating a 
political vested interest in social inequality. The experience of. tbe 
working of separate electorates for Muslim community does not 
encourage the hope and expectation that it would be accepted only as 
a temporary measure, From Legislature to local bodies the demand is 
for separate registers of voters ; that demand will grow in volume, 
disintegrating social life and common activities. 

The ideological tendencies of the elections to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, as traced in the report issued from the head office 
of the Indian National Congress, have already been 
commented on. A study of the facts of the results 
throws interesting light on the mind of British Im¬ 
perialism as it struggled to evolve a constitution for 
number of seats for the eleven Assemblies in British 
India were or are 1,585 ; of these 808 only are what are called “general 
seats”; the rest, 777 in number, are “tied” seats to be filled up by commu¬ 
nal or special representation. And when it is remembered that Muslims, 
Landlords, Europeans and Indians in commerce, are included in the 
latter, the purpose of the Government of Lidia Act stands revealed as 
digging up trenches in the heart of the country and digging imperialist 
interests in them. Another curious fact emerges when it is remem¬ 
bered that in Bengal, in the Punjab, in S : ndh, in the North Western 
Frontier Proviuce, where the Muslims are a majority community, they 
do not come in, as they should, in the General seats. These facts 
made the Congress victory more then notable ; it was startling. The 
Congress won 456 of the 808 “general seats” in all the Provinces ; it 
secured absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Behar, and Orissa ; it was the single 
largest party in four provinces—Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
North-Western Froutier Province ; in the Punjab and in the Sindh 
Assemblies Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 
A British publicist, Mr. H, N. Brailsford, in the British weekly, the 
New Statesman & the Nation, put the position thus :— 

“The solid interior of the Peninsula belongs to it (the Congress) in an unbroken 

block from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin.Wlien the actual total votes are 

available, there is no doubt that the Congress will be able to claim an absolute 
majority in British India as a whole, and this without reckoning the groups that 
differed only by a nuance from its position. The result of this plebiscite is un¬ 
ambiguous. 

6 


Results of 
Plebiscite 
Uuambiguous 

India. The 
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The percentage of voters who had thrown their votes on the side of 
the candidates standing in the name and on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, as worked out in the report to which reference has 
already been made on more than one occasion, showed that this claim 
was more than justified. The following table is relevant to the whole 
discussion : 


Province Total No. 

Seats won 

Percentage 

Approximate 

of Seats 

by the 

of total seats 

percentage of 



Congress 

won by the 

total votes cast, 



Congress 

secured by the 
Congress 

65 p. c. 


Madras 

■215 

159 

74 p. c. 

Bihar 

152 

98 

G5 p. c. 

75 p. c. 

Bengal 

Central Provinces 

250 

5 6 

22 p. c. 

25 p. c. 

and Berar 

112 

70 

G2.5 p. c. 

61 p. c. 

Bombay 

175 

8G 

49 p. c. 

56 p. c. 

United Provinces 

228 

134 

59 p. c. 

G5 p. c. 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10.5 p. c. 

13 p. c. 

N. W. P. Province 

50 

19 

38 p. c. 


Sind 

GO 

7 

11.5 p. c. 

12 p. c. 

Assam 

108 

33 

31 p. c. 


Orissa 

GO 

3G 

GO p. c. 



It is interesting to study the reaction of British imperialism, in Bri¬ 
tain and India, to this success of the Indian National Congress in a fight 
the fields of which were laid by the skill of bureau- 
o?** cratic craftsmen with knowledge of the strength and 

Disunity weakness of the contending parties at their finger's 

ends, evidence of which was forthcoming in the meti¬ 
culous fragmentation of the Indian people by the “Communal Award". 
The London Tunes revealed its mind and that of the classes it repre¬ 
sented by concentrating its attention on the play of fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies sure to develop more intensely as the Government of India Act 
of 1935 worked. It foresaw how the Unionist Party in the Punjab 
with the fiction of its non-communal affiliation worn thin, because it 
has an overwhelmingly predominant Muslim membership, will work the 
constitution ; that European groups will usually vote for Ministries 
prepared to support the new constitution ; it thought it imprudent to 
venture upou any prediction as to the future attitude of many of the 
representatives of the “Scheduled castes" ; and it wondered what would 
be the attitude of the numerous “Independents" in the various Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies ; it hoped that many of these would no doubt co¬ 
operate with the Government iu the sense that while they might criti¬ 
cise various features of the new Constitution and attempt to secure 
their removal by legislative processes, they would be making the 
utmost use of the Act for the furtherance of the principles and policies 
in which they were interested. The views of Anglo-Indian papers 
generally followed this lead. The Government of India has not yet 
cared to come out with a “study” of their own on the trends and 
tendencies of political and social evolution brought to view by the 
election. A Press report told the world that it had submitted a report 
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to the Secretary of State for India which, digested by that arbiter of 
India's destiny, would have simultaneous publication in India and 
Britain. It has not yet seen the light of day. 

When the result of the elections were definitely known the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress were faced with a development in which 
Lo *c of they could not postpone any longer the decision which 

Rejection of they had been postponing almost from day to day 

Constitution since the Bombay Session of the Congress ( 1935 )—the 

decision of acceptance or denial of the office of Ministers 
under the new constitutional changes. The electorate had given its man¬ 
date. And controversy in the country waxed eloquent and loud on the 
interpretation to be placed on this expression of the will of the 
“sovereign people.” The logical consequence of the Congress Election 
Manifesto was not difficult to understand. As Mr. IT. N. Brailsford 
put it : 

“If one rejects a constitution ono does not tamely acquiesce in its vetoes and 
limitations. Ono confronts tne Imperial Power with the consequences of its conduct. 
It chose to impose this constitution ; then let it face in crisis after crisis the 
resistance of the peoples’ representatives. Let it nominate its tame ministers and 
carry its budgets by certification. This is an attitude natural in a revolutionary 
group which aims at re-shaping the social structure of India and is not deeply 
interested in changing the colour of the skins of the Ministers who preside over its 
sub-human poverty. This was the startegy of the younger generation ; but it rallied 
only a third of the party’*. 


The Faizpur session of the Congress held in December, 1936 on 
the eve of the election, by a majority vote of the proportion mentioned 
. . in Mr. Brailsford’s article, rejected an attempt to 

ReformUm* declare for rejection of office. The results of the elec¬ 

tions did not vary this balance for or against the 
policy of what is generally known as office accep¬ 
tance. There have been two interpretations of the mind of those who 
were for “office acceptance’*. The London Times , like a candid 
friend more eager to hurt than to help, is the protagonist of one of 
these : 


“The Congress umbrella covers as great a diversity of .opinions as many of its 
recent resolutions have done, and therein lies the chief obstacle to the non-co- 
operation which its chiefs preach. Reformist ideas have many supporters among their 
followers, and it is hard to believo that the lealists will continue to refuse office on 
the off-chance that Pandit Nehru may some day aiouse a revolutionary agitation 
among the ruial masses that will bring the Government of India to its knees.” 


The other interpretation sought for the clue to the riddle of the 
uncertain mind of India in a deep-felt and instinctive resentment at 
, the outrage of a constitution imposed by “the 

the Hoe’’ might °f the sword”, to use Gandhiji*s words. This 

Decided resentment was voiced by sensitive souls whose organ- 

voice was Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. But this resent¬ 
ment was canalised by the feeling that the election had been won on a 
programme of economic and social reform which touched the life of 
the people more intimately than any constitutional issue ; that the 
frustration of centuries had reduced the “Man with the Hoe", the 
majority in India, to the solitary figure ' in the country-side, mentally 
and spiritually, of whom the American poet E. Markham sings,—the 
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song that has been reproduced in Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru's Auto - 
biogt'aphy : 

‘Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground,* 

The emptiness of ages on his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world, 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages look. 

Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop, 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


"Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and never hopes, 

Stolid and 6tunned> a brother .’to the ox ? 

It is concern for this man that led the Woiking Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the executive of the Indian National 
Congress, to decide that “office" should be accepted 
Assurance and under certain conditions. Mahatma Gandhi was eager 
Refusal for peace, and he sought the way of compromise both 

to test the possibilities of the new constitution and to 
test the sincerity of the British bureaucracy. His suggestion was that 
in every province the leader of the Congress Party who may be called 
upon by the Governor to undertake the duties of administration should 
seek an assurance from the Governor before forming a Ministry, which 
he might publish, to the effect that the Governor would not use his 
veto and emergency powers, and that the advice of the Ministers would 
not be “set aside in regard to their constitutional activities". The 
bureaucracy reacted to this demand by a refusal. The Governors were 
not allowed to act in their individual judgment in this matter of an 
assurance, as the following words of the Secretary of State for 
India uttered in the British House of Lords prove : 

“The Viceroy with my full approval reminded the Governors that while they were 
fullv entitled to offer ana while indeed I hope that they would offer to the CuDgress 
leaders in the Provinces the fullest possible support within the framework of the 
Constitution, Parliament has imposed upon them certain obligations of which without 
the authority of Parliament they could not divest themselves. 

Observers, wise after these events, say that the deadlock that ensued 
was more a consequence of mutual distrust than of any rigid interpreta- 
tion of the letter of the law ; that it was the result of 
of Constitution psychological mal-adjuetment. British observers felt that 
Concealed the phrasing of the assurance demand was “somewhat 
subtle" ; that Mahatmaji was not “an entirely guileless 
negotiator"; on the one side were the Indian leaders under the influence 

of emotional resentment, on the other was “a Goveremenfc.stift in 

the traditional aloof manner". The British Press, both in Britain and 
in India, was more patronising than helpful ; it sought to minimise the 
veto, and said that there was no intention to use it brutally or frequently ; 
that it was a precaution and that it would lie in reserve for grave emer- 
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gcncies that might never arise ; that gradually, as the years went* the 
veto would lapse into oblivion ; that the Indians were ultra-sensitive, 
they suffered from “an inferiority complex". The retort from the 
Indian side came sharp. The Governors' veto was the embodiment of 
British sovereignty ; a century and a half of experience had taught 
the people how a “counterpart" sensitiveness was evident in the life 
and conduct of the bureaucracy', “it was ultra-sensitive over questions 
of prestige". And this ultra-sensitiveness decided the Governors'refusal of 
the Congress demand for assurance. And to keep up the pretence that the 
constitution had not broken down, “interim ministries" were set up in 
the provinces where the Congress members in the Assemblies were in 
a decided majority ; these ministers were unsupported by the legisla¬ 
tures ; the assemblies were not called to session depriving them of 
declaring by their votes their preference for or disapproved of the 
Governors' action. Constitutional Pundits began arguing on this matter. 
The appointments of “interim ministries'* were not illegal acts, but 
these were unconstitutional ; in the words of Prof, Berriedale Keith, 
forms of responsible Government were “misused to conceal its break¬ 
down." 

But Mahatma Gandhi was ever conciliatory .’and hopeful. In a state- 
Mediator between the ment to the London Times , made on the 14th 
Congress k the Govt. April, 1937, when Indian resentment was at its 
height, he could say : 

“My function is that of mediator between the Congress and the Government 
which, unliko many Congressmen, I believe to be capable of being converted “under 
moral pressure as it is of being coerced under physical pressure”. 

Again, on the 27th April, in a joint statement intended for the 
Times of India and the News Chronicle (London) he said : 

“.as I havo read the Congress resolution, the aim of the Congress is not to 

create deadlocks, but undoubtedly its aim is to make the Congress position so irresisti¬ 
ble as to replace tho present Act which no body likes by an Act which will 
jopresent the will of the masses. This will be brought about by constitutional 
moans permissible under tho Act itself. And if the Congress by the force of its 
majority and by the skill of the Congress Ministers advances its own constitutional 
position to such a pitch that British Ministers cannot possibly resist it except by the 
force of arms, surely thero can be nothing to grumble at.” 

So, for four months the controversy waxed and waned ; and the 
cla ; m of Sir John Anderson, the Governor of Bengal, made on behalf 
of the constitutional changes that “external authority" had all but re¬ 
tired from the field proved invalid, and Indian agitators had not to go 
much afield “to search and scrutinize the activities of future Govern¬ 
ments for some trace of the hidden hand of external authority*; the 
demand of assurance revealed its presence on the very threshold of 
the working of the new constitution. Mahatma Gandhi put all his 
cards on the table, and there was nothing more to say on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress. As the statutory period for the convening 
of the Assemblies drew nearer, as the discipline of the Congress party 
remained unbroken, and as the certainty of a humiliating ousting of the 
“interim ministers" grew clearer, attempts at compromise between the 
two standpoints, at reapproachment between popular sentiment and Gov¬ 
ernment prestige, became more eager and constant. The -coronation of 
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the new King of Britain and Emperor of India in London brought to 
the seat of the Empire “imperial statesmen” of Indian birth, safe and 
sober men, who used their influence to pave the way of peace ; the 
absence of the “Real India” from the coronation left a vacuity that 
not all the show and glitter of Indian princes and rulers could fill up. 
Mr. Lloyd George who had negotiated the Anglo-Irish Treaty as Prime 
Minister of Britain felt this and felt the impossible position into which 
Britain had placed herself. Tersely did he put this : 

“Tbo India Act has conceded too little to win over the most powerful political 
organisation in India; on the other hand, it endowed the disaffected with too much 
power for mischief whilo they remained hostile. It was a case of negotiating a 
treaty and not for imposing a constitution. The result is that the trusted, chosen 
leaders of the Indian people will bo 'absent from Westminster Abbey during the 
coronation. 

‘The success of the new reign from the imperial stand point will largely depend 
on the measures taken to reconcile to the Empire the wholo of India from the 
Himalayas to Travaucore. It can be done, but not by half measures ; it certainly 
cannot be done in time for the coronation. Indians will bo there at the coronation 
but not India. 

The setting up of “interim ministries” demonstrated that even in 
India, the *real India” that had declared through its vote increasing 
awareness of what needs to be done and increasing deter- 
AsmTncci m i nat i° n to £ et it done had no place in the scheme of the 
Explanation* Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two demonstrations, one 
in Britain and the other in India, revealed to the world 
that the dragooning of India under the Willingdon regime has had no 
effect, and that the national resolve to resume unto itself the powers of 
the State that had slipped from its hands in a fit of absent-mindedness 
was as strong as ever. It took three months to realise the significance 
of these developments, during which efforts to bridge over the gulf 
was not relaxed. It is not possible to know and discuss the personal 
contributions of individual peace-makers ; not till the inner history of 
the present times is published in memoirs, biographies and reminis¬ 
cences. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. R. A, Butler, in the British House of Commons, 
suggested in course of a speech an assurance that it was certainly not 
the intention of the British people or the British Government that the 
Governors should trench, by narrow or legalistic interpretation of their 
own responsibilities, upon the wide powers which it was the purpose 
of the British Parliament to place in the hands of the ministers under 
the Act, and “which it is our desire they should use in the furtherance of 
the programme which they advocated.” The Marquis of Zetland, who 
as Lord Ronaldshay was Governor of Bengal, and was now Secretary 
of State for India, had been more than stiff, and had trotted out the 
interest of minorities, making special mention of Muslims in this con¬ 
nection, as requiring the need of the Governors* veto—which hint 
people in India regarded as playing on the theory of divide and rule. 

He went out of his way in a speech delivered at a meeting of Conser¬ 
vative members on the 1st of June 1937, to appeal to “the constructive 
genius of the Hindu people” who “in the face of much discourage¬ 
ment” had devoted their talents to the service of India. “Ib it too 
much”, said his lordship, to ask that : 
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“they should not spurn the collaboration that Great Britain in all sincerity is 
offering to them or that they on their parts should not withhold the co-operation 
which Great Britain is asking from them in a common task which is not only 
worthy of united efforts of the two peoples, but in the light of history is their 
obvious destiny. Let that be my appeal to them at this most fateful juncture in our 
common history”. 


On the 21st June, 1937, His Excellency the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Liulithgow, made a statement seeking to interpret the 
, constitution, and its spirit and purpose, for which he 
IntwrpreuSon * a 8 P ec * a l competence, as he had been Chairman of 

the Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed to examine 
and report on what is popularly known as the “White 
Paper” on Indian constitutional reforms. His lordship explained that 
under “Provincial autonomy'*, in all matters falling within “the Minis¬ 
terial field”, including the position of the minorities, the Services, etc, 
the Governor will ordinarily be guided by the advice of his Ministers, 
and that those Ministers will be responsible not to the British Parlia¬ 
ment but to the Provincial Legislatures, the Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors being responsible through the intermediary of the 
Secretary of State for India to the British Parliament and ultimately 
to the British people ; the Ministers have the duty of advising the 
Governors over the whole range of the executive Government within 
the “ministerial field”, including “the area of the special responsiblities”, 
in all matters in which he is not specially required to exercise his 
individual judgment, “it is mandatory upon the Governor to accept 
the advice of his Ministers”. Mahatma Gandhi as representative of the 
Congress had claimed that as and when Governors found themselves 
unable or felt themselves incompetent to accept the advice of their Minis¬ 
ters on any major issue of political principle or policy, a difference of 
opinion which with the utmost good-will on the part of both the sides 
refused to evolve a compromise, they should dismiss the Ministers, and 
not expect or call upon them to resign. The initiative in forcing a constitu¬ 
tional crisis would thus lay with and on.’the Governors which would require 
of them a long series of explanations ; this effort, and the trouble of it, 
would keep the governors within constitutional proprieties. With regard 
to this contention and demand. Lord Linlithgow said that resignation 
was more consistent with the self-respect of a Ministry, and was an 
effective public indication of the attitude of the Ministry towards the 
action of a Governor ; resignation was an act taken spontaneously by 
a Ministry. Dismissal, on the other hand, was unusual in constitutional 
practice, and seemed “to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority”, 
—a suggestion which the government were “concerned at any price to 
eliminate from the new constitutional arrangement”. 

These interpretations, explanations and assurances helped to clear the 
atmosphere of many of the apprehensions and prejudices mutually felt 
and entertained. And the Working Committee, on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, authorized “acceptance” of Ministry 
Accept* * n ^e P r °vinces in which members returned on its 

Ministry ticket commanded an absolute majority. Thus in six 

of the eleven province's “Congress Ministries” were 
enabled to function, the “interim Ministries* fading out of the picture. 
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Their title to fame consisted in a loyal intention to help “carrying on 
the King's Government", filling a lacuna in a transition period, as also 
to the fact that there were men in India who were prepared to cana¬ 
lise national endeavour for the realisation of the national destiny. This 
demonstrated that our national cohesivene9s of purpose and activity 
had not been attained. 

In Bengal, in the Punjab, in Assam, in Sindh, and in the North¬ 
western Provinces coalition ministries of different groups—Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh, and Christian—had beguu functioning; 

Ministrie^in corner-stone, or rather the cement and the lime 

Provinces and the greater number of the bricks in the whole 
structures being supplied by members of the Muslim 
community, elected to the Assemblies on the communal votes. The 
dominant party in the Punjab Assembly of 175 were the Unionist 
Party, the majority of the members of which came from the Mislim 
community ; the same was the case with Sindh where the United Party 
dominated ; in Assam 25 Muslim Members coalescing with 20 “others" 
of undefined political persuasion in which were Indian Christians, and 
10, “Independent" Hindus, manned the Ministry upheld by 9 European 
members representing tea interests and commerce—a very unstable 
combination. In Bengal a combination of the Muslim League, Krishak- 
Praja and “Independent" Muslim members was effected as a response to 
the demand of the Muslim community in Bengal for a united Muslim 
Party which would be able to dominate the administration. Though 5 
of the 11 ministers in Bengal were Hindus, and the facade of a non- 
communal Ministry was presented to the world, it was both in fact 
and theory a communal Ministry. So the Muslim community desired 
it and willed it; and they welcomed it as the re-establishment of Muslim 
Raj in Bengal lost one hundred and eighty years ago in the battle of 
Plassey, and regained in the hustings in the year of grace, 1937. 


This quickened development of communal consciousness, this inten¬ 
sification of communal conceits and ambitions became possible, was made 
possible in Bengal and Assam, by the unawareness, to put 
of^Communal ^ mildly, of the Working Committee of the All-India 

Conceits & Congress Committee of the situation in these provinces. 

Ambitions of the influences, personal and impersonal, that were at 
work to foster strength and consolidate these feelings. If 
even the Faizpur Session of the Congress had decided on “office accept¬ 
ance", if the National Convention held after the elections had allowed 
Coalition Ministries, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal and 
Assam Assemblies, the biggest single parties in them, would have been able 
to form a Ministry in Bengal, free from the communal virus, with the help 
and co-operation of Moulvi Fazl-ul Huq, the leader of the Krishak-Praja 
Party, a predominantly Muslim Party with a programme predominantly 
economic. The short-sightedness of Congress men in Bengal, of the Work¬ 
ing: Committee, were responsible, more than any other factor, for the mis- 
chieflof the communal bickerings in this province that have been poison¬ 
ing community life and wafting this poison to the other provinces, until 
to-day the whole of northern India is a seething cauldron of inter- 
communal bitterness. The two Chief Ministers in the “interim Ministries" 
of Behar and the United Provinces respectively happened to be 
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Muslims, Mr. Yunus and the Nawab of Chattari. The decision of the 
Congress to accept Ministries precipitated their resignation, . And the 
interpretation was put that the Indian National Congress, “the instrument 
of Hindu Nationalism”, accepted Ministry simply to spite the Muslim 
community, forgetting that in four other provinces the chief Ministers 
in the “interim” Ministries were three of them Hindus, and one Parsi. 
The Opposition Party in the Bengal Assembly has a membership pre¬ 
dominantly of Congressmen, and their persistence and watchfulness as 
an Opposition—the reason for the existence of which was to oppose 
and discredit the principles, policies and activities of the Government— 
and in that process laying the foundation of an alternate government— 
the watchfulness and persistence of the Bengal Opposition have been 
interpreted as inspired by hatred of the “Muslim Raj” in the province. 
This was how Muslim public opinion was being formed in private talks 
which find expression in Muslim newspapers. The first six months of 

the year whose activities are chronicled and commented on in this 

volume of the ‘‘Indian Annual Register” sowed the seeds of that iutor- 
communal political bitterness that threatens to disrupt Indian social 
life and keep it so for years to come. The first fruits of the constitu¬ 
tional changes in India are neither sweet to taste nor nourishing to 

body. W ith a note of pessimism the record of political evolution in 

Judin during these months must close. 

Human life has been compared to rivers in their flow and in their 
flood in the course and sweep of which many things valuable are 
destroyed and submerged. But it is not all destruction 
Destruction tfmt rivers stand for. W hile one bank may be sliding 

Construction into the river bed, on the opposite bank may be rising 

from the same river bed lands holding in their bosom 
promises of fertility, of monuments rising on these of human power, 
beauty and glory. As we survey the Indian scene today many histori¬ 
cal traditions and relies of many noble thoughts nobly incarnated in 
life are sliding out of view and recognition, and in the process causing 
pain and bitterness, loss and unhappiness. But across these have been 
appearing healing hands holding seeds of better life, of richer and 
fuller expo;ience, of joy amongst the widest commonalty spread. These 
are the influences, personal and impersonal, that have been at work 
promising and fulfilling construction from out of the wrecks and debris 
of life. They were prophets and thinkers, warrior spirits, who saw 
visions and dreamt dreams of human fellowship, who sowed seeds of 
revolt and of reconciliation that have been seeking to cover the land¬ 
scape of India with green verdure, blossoms and fruits. They are the 
makers of the India of today, men who are the product of the impact 
of two cultures, Asiatic and European. The European was dominant 
drawing its strength and inspiration from its kinship with 
the ruling power, rootless in the soil of India. The 

Asiatic seemed to be letting the legion of alien thoughts and 

activities thunder past, bowing in patient» deep disdain ; in reality it 
was resisting, drawing its strength and inspiration from^ the memories 
of the past, rooted in their mother earth.. Out of thi3 conflict has 
emerged a ucw mind in India that would have the best of both the 
7 
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worlds—Asiatic and European. The generation of Indians that have 
grown under those iniluonces bear in tiieir bodies and minds traces of 
the dual inllucncc ; and to-day tli y have a maturity that is not afraid 
of the foreigner, for, they have regained their self-confidence and 
regained their hold on their birth-right of the convictions on which 
arc built up distinct national life. It is of such a development that 
liomain Holland spoke when in his /V*;/;//7.s* of Nnr ludut , he wrdc : 

“The tliou,lit of the Ivist is now ifi■ L*f m* u*I• mi r ami leuin-foi th union cun he eH’oetni 
between o<|tiul ami free j*eisunahtie.o niste.i'l ol . one ol the two bene; assassin¬ 

ated by the other." 

This is one aspect of the recent hi-tory of India in which destruc¬ 
tion and construction have m irelnal side by side. 

Hut beyond the (uni'ill and shouting of the-e strivings and conflicts, 
seers and saints have been ^rowim' up in the old Mirrouuding-;, nursed 
by old traditions, growing to goodness and elean-ung by 
A Moeb rn their inner pence iinui. women and sneietirs to"Scd in 

Seer & hamt (} u . di. « i»nt* nt-» and di-app »iufim nt -> of a lwilled time, 
l ed'n ing balance to their lib*. ( >nr among these was 
born in a Bengal vi!*':.*_r«• of p or lir.ilonia parents tin* centenary of 
whose birth was rehbraPd in countries far and near durin » the early 
months of D.bW. Tnat Brahmin bey w.i*- driven by family poverty to 
apprentice hinmeli into mt\ ice a^ :i jiriot. in a temple in tin* neighbour¬ 
hood of Ualcutia, erected by a lad) /u minder, Kuni Kudnnnni ; the 
presiding deny of the temple is Kahc oi \\h m Swami Yivekanauda 
has sung, 

‘ C'UU' 1 , M". h"! . I- -no 1 
1‘\>1 TiM I < >1 is I h \ II.OH 1 
J V.jt h i , in J h \ In c.e h. 

Alld e \ e! \ !;, I k : M " I - ■ I». 

! >e line, a W el hi let rlrl, 

WilM li.il i , III! i'i\ h i \ , • 

\ m -! !eic i:i" hum ,.f deal! 

1 •* in {>c uj l n.s «i. i«.• 

J u hna t h-‘ -M't'ii. i ( mu. 1 

Under the stress of what emotion or experience this terrible image 
was bodied forth in tin* imagination of the Hindu Seer, it is dillieult 
to say. l»ut to the Hralnnin boy *this terrible godd< ss appeared as 
the mother of all creation ; and she guided his steps to the supreme rea¬ 
lisation as the human mother does tlerne ol her baby. This Hralnnin came 
to be known to the world as Sri Ham ICridma Daramhanmi, receiving the 
world’s homage as a liarmonis<T ol spiritual experiences and a recon¬ 
ciler of religions in whose name more blood had been shed and more 
lives lost than for lim realisation of worldly ambitions and material 

glories. Wise men, thought-leaders from the East and W est, who 
could not have any sympathy and respect lor tin* idolatry of the 
worship of Kalee in and through which this Hrahmiu attained the 
highest beatitude and reached the heart of Ultimate Heality, have 

come forward to bear witness to the truth of his life and interpret 

the meaning and significance of it in the modern world. This JJrahmin 

was almost unlettered even in his own mother tongue ; the simple 
arithmetic of village folk gave him the headache ; but to this man 
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came the proudest of modern-educated men to hear from his lips 
the deepest of truths in the simplest of words. This ignorant “God- 
intoxicated” man was recognised as “the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million people.” 

Of the contribution of this ignorant Ilrahmin to the religious 
thought of the modern world, tin* d >!/<'"■ of Indian pliilo- 
Ram Krishna Knphers and *7//v////'., Mr. I>raj‘ndra Nath Seal, spoke as 
Paramhaiua the President of the \Y orld Congress of Religions lield in 
connection of the Ham Krishna Outenary. And to bring 
out its inner message, I )r. S.-.»l compared the m-dho 1 of Sri Kim Krishna 
Karamhansa to that of Krahmananda Ke.diab Chandra Sen: 

'“The N*uv ! nsji'-Mvgim •>•*!.* •! tY 1 ■! Ki'm.u i v* »• * • 11 f i -«.! “ -' • * n.*** fiom eaeli 

religion an l mil.-* a •■>'''■ i .f U /, i ■’ .»f *1 . .v *• . a ’ *v •: * II-i ; it w.m that 

K.im Krishna ! s f T ■ t ■ * 1 .r>n K m ' r i I 1 » • I. !i • i.. ‘ ■ t: fi-mi h > pr-* Icccssors 

in (v v. > I'sv'iii! il t «> |i • ♦ . !’ i }. • m cm* i.r. •! t!i e t m* pi a ” of »\c h i eligioii 

with it dpi i’an j n . • t - • -e , , , nr - • in m •• i'.t v :e: ! ve ilily th m iU 

t in ->r eti/.il <1 . nna , an i • /. i'.. r w t , I.’ mi Kii hn i c,.>ivi< fion that 

it is ri'it h\ . •!•• '■ * m I. h. , i .. m 1 tlm *\ h • • 1 accep¬ 
tance of a 11 '■ ri )'i : 'i,p ” . ‘ , 1 \ i*-* ■ an i w-c t !i »■ < i! I h > t ■■ i,, 1 an-1 <*sj> *i iviiced.” 

And this syncretic in, and the method- which Sri Ham Krishna Param- 
His Method h.in-a wa h d to ad-»pt and pr.iefi-c and work ont in his 

of Harmony own lit*- a an exemplar to tip* wild, are described by 

Dr. Seal in the following w-rd- : 

u h’ im Kii'.’oii h •’ i ’ha 1 • \ • i * a ’! k : 'J *h . \: • 1 1 clmivtit > in each 

rcIi:M»n. ID n - c ! h> i I! >'i 1 ' 11 non. i Mi t > i ■ * Mudun, a 

(’im .tian w t\ ('\i i ■ a:, m <>- - i . \p •, • i ■ o ■ . ■ • 11 a h .ei ! « Tc ,ev of c i< li 

of t hex,- i , iif . -I c p' i ' • i; :pi: imS or le*1 l 

di tier. mi! e: i * ,e u'c . 0,1 • , ■ , n ■ I ■, • .c "i ' e. . pi a me, an 1 rituals 

o{ ea ‘li i c! , ■; .a ai • c . e. t • ' 1 . im - m 1 ,r 1..* t p' ci m , a 1 el pit- 

fails hnf on • m ' ‘ i. • t , n 1 o ■ ■ ■ . 1 ■' o .' n ! i i m - i’V'1 ' hi "’i life. 

It was t !ei > t li it 1 ‘.n amei i :> t i • : • e\ \m an l M a-.Inn expel i- 

riicis. Sir'll w.ic th* J’.c.mmm a >■. a i-'t, :a.‘ 

Kabindra Nath 'Tagore -p.*ke of (he -igniih-mec of Ram Krishna 


His Largeness life in an age when an *i»*nt v line- seemed to be falling 
of Spirit frem their pedestal : 

U 1 V 'loowte Pat.t'nh in i ll i i I..* • i t • he, in an .a ->* .>f iolip<ms \ilii!rnm, proved 

tin' trath «»f mu .pi mill 1 1 • i:t . • • ! >; i Pi . a it , l.c me t h" 1 a i -m >ss of h is 

■ j'ii it cm ( 1 1 | c, mii pi • ■!t m I ■ .mi. i ' . m. so ' i • in "1 • , «>f >'u !>• i •, /. and hceaie e the 

simplicity <d It:, nil! lien- in o’, t:m- t'c- p i no .ml p-dmtiy of [lotititl, and 


d'hi.s we> the life of R i n Krishna R.iramhansa, immersed in God- 
virtion, another of (lie m m\ wifnesse- to (he spiritual life of India, of 
(lie l/i t, <piies<-ont and speculative, in which this world 
Swnmi .appears as im nb^dantial, (lie product of M't/fti. I>ut bv 

Vivckatittnda ^lu* inexplicable tricks of evolution, tiiis “(.*nd-intoxicated” 
man became th<‘ fountain of positive activities that have 
undertaken the re-making of India. And the man who released this 
fountain from the quietitude and high altitude of Hindu religious ex¬ 
periences, and brought its life-giving waters to the parched plains of 
our every-day life, was Swami VivekanaiuD. Remain Holland in inter¬ 
preting this phase of the life and teachings of Ram Krishna Raramhansa 
in the light of history recalls what the Emperor Julian, “Julian the 
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Apostate" cried out as he Jay -dying, “after having fought in vain 
against Christ” : 

“The only God in whom I beliovo, is the sura-total of all souls ; and above all 
I believe in my God, the wicked, my God, the miserable, My God, the poor of all 
races.” 

And Ram Krishna Paramhansa whom tradition would have liked to 
keep in a niche as a God, heedless of the world, gave in a moment of 
inspiration, the greatest message to modern India when he declared : 
“Religion is not for empty bellies.” These words like lightning shafts 
illumined the Indian sky and pointed out to Swami Vivekanaiula the 
path of duty, the work which his Master wanted him to do to justify 
the ways of God to humanity ; in these words he found summed up the 
need of the country of his birth ; these words symbolised the striving 
of his life, strivings that have made him a prophet and maker of the 
India to be ; and it is these words that inspired the foundation of the 
Ram Krishna Mission, wrote its charter and laid down tin* law of 
its being which Swami Vivekananda annotated for his people : 

“So lon^ as a single clog in mv country is without food, my i<'li i 'i'>ti will be to 
feed it.” 

Thus was started the Ram-Krishna Mission that has been the path¬ 
finder to many of the activities that seek to build up a race of better 
men and women in India, of which the modern prophet 
Ram-Krishna is Mahatma Gandhi with his programme of constructive 
Mission nationalism. To the world the Ram Krishna Movement 
appears not only as a modern interpretation of Hindu 
mysticism but as *'a purified form of Hindu philosophy and grafted on 
to it an active programme of social service.” And in this service not 
only is the material appetite of Indian humanity being sought to be 
satisfied, but their spiritual hunger also by opening their minds through 
the key of the three R\s to the beauty and the mystery of the environ¬ 
ment in the midst of which they have been placed. Those two needs 
have been expressed thus : 

‘‘Ages and ages have passed, dominated by the life of what we call s-‘If. which 
is intent upon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetual ion of the iaee. Hut 
there is a mysterious region waiting for its lull recognition ivhieh does not entiiely 
acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly troubles us and wo 
are not yet fully at ease in this region. We call it ‘spiritual.’ Tie* world is ot value 
because we have not yet been able to realise its meaning completely.” 

The two modern needs of the human body and the human soul can 
be met only by a new modification, elaboration, regulation and idealisa¬ 
tion of man's physical, mental and spiritual instincts. In 
“a New * Sort this v * ew ^ 1C the activities that seek to realise 

of Behaviour’’ these purposes fall into the sphere of education. The 
Ram Krishna Mission anticipated the satisfaction of 
certain of these needs by starting its educational activities in the coun¬ 
try-side. And today these are the current coin of the realm. The 
Government and the people in all countries speak and talk of giving 
a “rural bias” to education, making it “racy of the soil”. The dense 
peasant masses of India make this cry both a necessity and a policy. 

It is necessary, therefore, to understand the significance of this deve¬ 
lopment in our and other countries, 
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An American authoress in telling of education in Soviet Russia 
named her book —Changing Man . She has sensed the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of education, that of making man anew, utilising, modifying and 
controlling the environment in which he was placed, helping him to 
grow out of the weaknesses and frustrations of life. This purpose 
demands a change of tho whole life, because men find themselves ill at 
ease and seek out for a way of escape. The scheme of things man is 
called upon to handle appears to be sorry ; these have got into a 
dreadful state of disharmony, and a fresh start has to be given them. 
As H. G. Wells says: “Whatever the revelations, theoiies,'the myster¬ 
ies on which the now teaching professes to be based, a new sort of 
behaviour is its substantial aspect”. Social legislators from Mann 
downwards have been educators in this sense of being, initiators of a 
“new sort of behavior.” Statesmen, politicians, administrators, poets, 
writers, journalists have this urge to make men amenable to their idea 
of tho true, the good, and the beautiful. Education as an instrument of 
State policy which has come to be consciously recognised as part of 
the duty of Governments has had an ancient lineage to claim, though 
people might have been unconscious of this hoary past. In the modern 
world it was Prussia under Bismarck that first acted on the logic of 
“Enlightened Despotism” which undertook the responsibility of regu¬ 
lating and controlling human life from birth to death. In Britain even 
when ministers spoke of “educating our masters”—the voters newly 
enfranchised by tho Reform Act of 1807—the individualistic philosophy 
of which that country was a votary, stood in the way of giving this 
political slogan a shape and form in real life. 

In our own country under British auspices the same policy ruled 
State conduct with reference to education. Macaulay when he decided 
in favour of Anglicising education hoped that tho British-educated few 
would 

“refine the vernacular dialects of tho country, enrich those dialects with terms of 
science borrowed from Western nomenclature, and render them by degrees fit 
vehicle for conveying knowledge to tho great mass of the population.” 

That hope has not been fulfilled. The British Government had its 
own policy to subserve and its own interests to advance when Macaulay 
decided tho direction of State Education in India. Tho 
Macaulays higher classes of the people who avidly took advantage 

ope * of the opportunities offered, could not envisage the conse¬ 

quences of the step, or felt themselves helpless in face of 
it. Warning voices wero raised against this new direction given to 
education, one of the chief of which was that of Raja Radha Kanta 
Dev, a contemporary of Raja Ram Mobun Ray's and an opponent of 

his. In course of a reply to a questionaire issued as a result of a despatch 

from Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for India in 1859, he wrote : 

“As soon as the people will bogin to reap tho fruits of solid vernacular 
education, agricultural ana industrial schools may b e established in order to 

qualify the enlightened masses to become useful members of society. Nothing 
should be guarded against more carefully than the insensible introduction of a 
system whereby, with a smattering knowledge of English, youths are weaned from 
the plough, the axo, and the loom, to render them ambitious only for tho 

clerkship for which hosts will boseigo the Government and Mercantile offices, and 
the majority being disappointed tas they must be) would (with this little knowledge 
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inspiiinfj be unable to roturn to their trade, and would uocoasarily turn 

vagihouds.” 


That prophecy and those consequence confront us to-day. The Govern¬ 
ment became aware as early as 1S67 of the greatest of them—of 
Gulf between l^sentccism that sucked away the wealth of the villages 
the Classes 0 & hito growing towns—as the “Note of Education” 
Mosses published in their name and written by Howells shows. 

The apprehension was voiced through a few questions : 


TM n thw gentlemen, like Englishmen, return to their ZeminJaries fiorn a 
I nivt.'isify career, to spread around them the reflex of the enlightenment they 
Jiavi! ir. 1 ’ivi' 1 themselves V Does the process of highly educating a few, and 
leaving the nn.svos tend to increase or to diminish the gulf between cUs-> and cl.i->s 


What the replica fo those questions have boon and an* wo know 
to-day. M o know that our social homogeneity is disintegrated to-day : 
one of the causes of which has boon the spirit of education 
imparted to the country, the spirit of individualism. The gulf 
between tip' classes and tin* masses is wide enough to popularise 
the cry of class war* and class-conscious activities. The standard of 
life adopted l >y tli 1 classes, the dress and other fashions aped by 
them, have created a “fifth caste”, of men and women in the country, 
drawn ln>m every strata of community life, who lind it dillieult to 
adju-t themselves to rural society from which they or their immediate 
ancestors Moated to the towns, and rural society also is ill at ecc 
with this new caste. The members of this caste think and feed tlmrn- 
M’lves to be a superior class of persons, and thus find themselves face 
to face with not very kindly feelings. II. (}. Wells has an explanation 
for this feeling on the part of rural society dominated bv what he 
calls the * ‘peasant persona”—his “guiding and satisfying idea of himself”: 

Hi-, sc! is e<j’u]it.u ian. His hostility to exceptional display imposes a standaid 
costume and di ■ oitim upon any roimti \ side wlnne Ins is <!,<> dominant 1 »i • **»l<»- • . 
lleusum and Iniintuie too are standardised then*, and the slightest depai tin es 1mm 
tic* Hgidnies <>[ usag<* piov<dve a hitter resentment and inoial condemnation. 


The interpretation here given of the growing estrangement between 
town and country or between tie* classes and the masses is an attempt 
.. at understanding the cause or causes of the new and 

11 Tor* * ,ly clamant inlluenecs in the country. The. fact of estrange- 

Recon at ruction ment is there , and it is for the people to understand 

its causes and intercept its consequences. The Gov¬ 
ernment in tin* country, that is the British Government, declares that 
it is no responsibility of theirs ; that the problems associated with and 
implicit in the developments indicated above will demand solution from 
the hands of Governments, the "provincial autonomy” governments, 
set up under the recent constitutional changes ; that no “third party” 
as the British Government in India has always been, can bring this relief 
cither as a boon or as a concession. Anti the solution of the problem 
demands new principles of education and a new technique-education 
that changes human body and human mind, education that is the only 
instrument of human reconstruction. Our inherited tendencies are 
there ; ideas and ideals from outside have erupted into our country ; 
and both these combatants are having a fight iu tho battle fields of our 
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minds, the issue of which will decide the course of evolution in India. 
Jn this tight many regional or communal conceits or aspitalions will 
claim priority of place ; in the course of this fight many ancient land¬ 
marks in thought and conduct will be pulled down ; many precious 
prejudices will be crushed out. The British Government that hud so 
long sought to control and regulate the educational activities of the 
country propose to retire from the light ; and regional and 
provincial authorities have it thrown upon them the responsibility 
of initiating steps for the re-edueation of the people. This is the 
position that has been reached during tin 1 months the activities of 
which are recorded and commented on in these pages. Many hopes 
are being raised; many promises are being or have been made 
in Kleetiou Manifestoes to pioneer and extend the “educated 
quality” among the people that will enable them to face the problems 
of modern life in an old country, one of the oldest in wmld. 


The inspiration of the process of re-education through \vhi-*h India 
is being proposed to be re-made into a modern nation, a Irec nation 
among the free nations of tin* world, ha- b< < n indicated 
o( Kottson above*. Kiom this history it may appear that the con¬ 
flict is only in the region of idea- and ideals. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that the complacence of the 
modern world would have remained intact and iin-halmn, but for the 
break-down of the frame-work which modern industrialism had built up 
and the philosophy of life which it incarnated. But modern 
humanity has struck up tent and started on a new journey, to work 
out a transformation in its life because imperceptibly there has occur- 
cd a profound transformation in its fundamental philosophy. H<ov are 
t> esc two circumstances, these two transformations, to be explained V 
A German explanation has it : 

“Keaton promised to solve all man's problems.yet it earn • to pa-s that afn i 

ren-on had solved every physical problem, it failed when it altiinpnd t> mine to 
grips with purely human problems, ibis lml to a -.late of atlhir-. whin i msmi and 
all its reputation no longor meant .reason as a whole bul only phyoeal and 

naturalistu* miHon. 

.The physical, clienneal and biological sciences sought to ilrnmn i r tsmnco 

and nature in phnnounua. Ueasou wanted to do the bailie thing with human 

beings, and therein it failed." 

This failure is responsible for the emergence of that new unrest 
and new dogmatism in the region of material existence that 
are a characteristic feature of modern life, Thc^e 

World-wide have touched the mass mind, and created disturbances 

Reaction there out of which the need for a re-valution of values, 

for a re-examination of social institutions has aiiseu 


challenging human intellect and wisdom. The majority ol mankind 
find themselves alllicted with a new .helplessness. They find themselves 
starving in the midst of plenty, wheat and codec arc being burnt or 
left to rot in the fields for absence of “customers” or inadequacy of 
“price”; they go unclothed when cotton is burnt or left to rot in the 
fields. They do not understand the reason of this peculiar,development. 
The rigid discipline of a mechanised civilisation sits as a nightmare 
on their breast ; they seek to throw it oil like an evil dream, causing 
all the tumult of modern life. 
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In India these conditions of distress, mental and physical, prevail 
with an intensity that seem to baffle human endeavour ifor relief *or 
, correction. Dirt, disease and death—with these our 

3 ,ndian people keep companionship through life’s little day. 

Reaction The sight of these scenes has grown habitual to our 

eyes ; our sensitiveness to these has grown blunt. Our 
predominant village economy enabled the generality of our pooplo to 
ignore or misunderstand the first signs of the break-down of the accus¬ 
tomed life, the ancient social polity. But before the last century was 
out, in 1899-1900, there was a devastating famine levying a toll of 
human lives counted by crores, demonstrating that the century and 
half of civilised Government had failed in its vocation, that State 
policy, directed and controlled by alien minds and alien interests, could 
not prove effective in face of such a catastrophe. William Digby de¬ 
dicating his book to the memory of these 200 millions spoke of them 
as dying “in vain”. For years previously, leaders of Indian public 
opinion, the pioneer of whom was Dadabhai Naoroji, through the 
Press, in books and pamphlets, on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress and other institutions, had been warning the authorities of 
this calamity. Foreigners, even casual visitors to India, recorded im¬ 
pressions that should have warned them betimes, impressions of a 
wretchedness that was the result of decades and centuries of misrule. 
One of these visitors was the late Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to 
the then King of England, the grand-father of the present King. In 
his book— Other Side of the\Lunfern published in 1905, Sir Frederick 
Treves spoke of what he had seen in India and of her people : 

“Sadder than tho country arc the common Tpeople of it. They aro lean and 

weary-looking,.they all seem poor, and ‘toiling for leave to live.’ They talk little 

and laughlcBH. Indeed, a arnile, except on the faco of a child, in uncommon. They 
tramp along in the diiHt with little apparent object other than to tramp. Whither 
they go. Heaven known, for they look like ineu who have been wandering for a 
century.” 

Amid scenes like these, stereotyped in the face of the country, the 
“caravan” of British rule in India hobbles on. Extension of communi" 
cation through modern roads and railways enables the 
‘‘Throbbing administration to intercept the horrors of famine, of 

Indian n mM»e«” “shrivelled limbs, sunken eyes.of mothers’shrieks and 

Infants’ moans.of the wild confusion in which the 

dead and the dying lie”—the horrors of scenes that a British adminis¬ 
trator of the earliest years of British rule in India, Sir John Shore, 
had depicted of auothcr famine, that of 1709-70, less cruel in its 
devastation than that which caused William Digby’s lamentation. And 
to-day, nearly forty years after, those wandering hosts that Sir 
Frederick Treves noticed, are still with us ; and the President of the 
Indian National Congress, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who has travelled 
over the length and breadth of India in motor, rail and through the 
air .’penetrating to all corners ofjlife from Kohat to Pibrugarh, from 
Rawalpindi to Cape Comorin,—lie has to say : 

“I have eecu again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call of their feyes 
for relief from the terrible burdenB they carry.” 
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People and government are agreed that this agony cannot safely 
be prolongedf that the call for relief cannot go unharkened any 
longer. “External authority" which retains control 
AutfoiSIf” over P er cent revenues the State has de- 

Cannot Help dared that “the problems of health, education and econo¬ 
mic well-being" must seek remedy from the goverments 
responsible to the people, the “provincial autonomy" governments set up 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 ; that theae remedies “are no 
longer to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought or a concession 
to be wrested." The raillery of this arrangement may well deserve 
criticism and condemnation. This also will not solve them. And the 
logic of these developments throws on the people the responsibility of 
their own well-being which no third'.party could or would undertake to 
shoulder, could or would only make a pretence of so doing. 

The logic of these developments have forced on us the realisation 
that the man who is known as the “father of the Indian National 
Congress", Allan Octavian Mu me, was right when he sang in his 
“Old Man's Hope"— 


“Do ye suffer ? do je feel 
Degradation ? Undismayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong ! 
By themselves are nations made ! 


Ask no help from Heaven or Hell ! 

In yourselves alone seek aid ! 

He that wills, and dares, has all ; 

Nations by themselves are made !” 

This exhortatiou developed in the first years of the present century 
into the principle and programme of self-help and self-assertion that 
divided the old and new schools of politics, Pherozeshah 
•re NiSon/** Merwanjee Mehta, Surendrn Nath Ba nerjea, and Gopul 
made.” Krishna Gokhale representing tin- former, Balwantrao 

Gangadlmr Tilak, LalalLajpat Rai, Bipin Clmndra Pal 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandav and Anrobindo Chose the latter. The 
precursor of this “new departure." appealing to the feelings, sentiments 
and intellect of the people, and consolidating them into convictions for 
which people were prepared to do and dare, were Vishnu Shastri 
Ohiplunkar in Maharasthru, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and Sister Nivcdita in Bengal, Dayananda Saraswati, 
founder of the AryaSamaj and Sir Sayyid Ahmed in Northern India. The 
virile life in the country, the dynamic personalities, that have been 
remaking it to-day arc the continuation and culmination of the stir 
of revolution in the region of invisible things started nearly seventy years 
ago. Mahatma Gandhi's wisdom, Jawahar Lai Nehru's passion, the call to 
the Muslim flung out by Mahomraed Iqbal, nursed on the Koran and on 
the German philosophy of the Super man, the opportunism of Mohommed 
Ali Jintiah—all these personal and impersonal influences that have been 
seeking to remould India to their hearts’ desire may be traced to those 
sources of light and inspiration. 

12 
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And to-day the call has gone forth that a physical amelioration of 
the country must precede the building of the city beautiful and the 
country beautiful of our dreams. Rural life is poor and 
Rural^Health stricken, physically and mentally. How poor it is census 
Wealth reports tell, tell the story of a progressive deterioration. 

In the 1931 census the numbers recorded of “earners” 
and “working dependents” were 15,38,85,890 ; the numbers of “non¬ 
working dependents” were returned as 19,66,43,667. In the census 
of 1911 are recorded the percentage of persous “gainfully employed” as 
47 ; in 1921 as 46 ; and in the 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the tes¬ 
timony to wealth-production progressively diminishing. With regard 
to health, the words of Major-General Megaw, who retired from service 
as Director-General of Public Health and Sanitation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, should be accepted as a warning. There is difference 

of opinion, said he, as to whether conditions of life have improved or 

deteriorated during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little 
improvement has takeu place, “the existing state of things”, said I>r. 
Megaw, “is so profoundly unsatisfactoi y that it demands investiga¬ 
tion and redress.” Those who have personal experience of the years, 
the beginning and end of the period, mentioned by Dr. Megaw, they 
can bear wituess to this deterioration and may be tempted to use more 
vigorous language. Even at that, things cannot be allowed to worsen. 

Officials and non-officials have awakened to the gravity of the deve¬ 

lopments. Positive action for the reconstruction of rural life has been 
set in motion, both officially and non-officially ; nutrition research, 
seeking for the nutritive value of food ordinarily available and enriching 
these with seeds and nuts and fruits within the means of the poorest— 
this has been engaging the attention of public workers and officials. 
Experiments with food, finding out the vitamin contents and mineral salts 
in the items that go to make up the food ordinarily takeu—find their 
protagonists among the leaders of.'constructive nationalism in India ; these 
have justified certain of the old habits of our people, and a recall to 
simpler and more natural ways of life and conduct. Health Exhibitions 
have been seeking to popularise these old but forgotten truths in their 
new garb. Up till now, these have been urban activities. 


And the problem—who will restore health to rural India, return 
wealth to it, increase its productive potentialities, give knowledge to 


Political or 
Economic 
Revolution ? 

sion of his : 


it ?—this is the major problem in India’s economic 
and social life. One foreign observer, Prof. Basil 
Mathews (Boston University) in a paper read at the 
East Iudia Association (London) spoke of one conclu- 


“Tested without coutradietion on every kind of mind, from the Left wing of the 
Congress to the stiffest bureaucrat, is that at this stage the mind of India is swing¬ 
ing from the contemplation of revolution on purely political lines to one that regards 
economic revolution on Socialist if not eveu Marxist principle as the main objective 
of thought and action.” 

The bureaucrat consulted, one of the most experienced who has 
not allowed files to monopolise his heart and mind, saw no alternative 
save a swift and potent development of the co-operative movement, 
“a development of which he was not very optimistic owing to the 
weaknesses, produced through corruption and inertia.” The elimination 
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of the hope of a peaceful evolution in the country leaves the British 
bureaucracy that stand guard over Imperial interests, service interests 
and foreign capital and trade interests, “face to face with a revolution, 
whether political or economic, that cannot but overturn these. How 
they propose to stave off these developments, and the other questions 
raised above, these are the two problems that has been testing states¬ 
manship, Indian and British. The bureaucracy seem to be banking on 
the hope that “the thrugt in of this new economic claim into the 
already established political organisations of India” will produce a 
a serious controversy with them lining up Indian classes and masses 
into two or more warring groups. The possibility of such a develop¬ 
ment may encourage the more short-sighted members of the British 
bureaucracy in India. But the more far-sighted of them cannot fail 
to anticipate that such an alignment of forces but prolongs the trial of 
India, but cannot protect those interests of which they consider them¬ 
selves to be guardians and trustees in India. It is difficult to fix on 
any individual British administrator as the representatives of the latter 
view who has been or can be trusted to work for reconcilia¬ 
tion between Indian self-respect and Britain’s material interests, built 
up in course of these two centuries’ stay in India. 


Students of social and political tendencies aver that the Congress 
acceptance of office after sixteen years of persistent confl ct is a sign 
, that such a development has been at work : Left-wing 

wtt” P BritUh Indian politicians declare that their Right-wing fellow- 
Imperialism workers have already succumbed to such a change ; they 
assert that such an evolution fits in into the stages 


written in their interpretation of social and political transformations, 
and cannot be avoided with all the good-will in the world ; in other 
countries this lias been so, in this country it will be so. This drift 


towards safety in compromise with British Imperialism, they suggest, 
has sought for and found its exponent in Mahatma Gandhi. These 
declarations, assertions and suggestions are coloured by a partisan spirit 
and ignore or brush aside, the les-sons of the work that have helped India 
in recent times to stand up for her rights. Mahatmaji’s philosophy of 
conduct docs not encourage class-conscious activity whether from the 


right or from the left ; his ideas of the relation of India to Britain are 
a reflex of his respect for human nature and faith in it which enabled 
him to say—even during the recent controversy over the demand for 
assurances —that so far as he personally was concerned he would 


unhesitatingly accept “Dominion Status” in the terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, that is, “the right to secede.” Temperamentally and 
ideologically, therefore, Mahatmaji must be working for the solution 
of India’s problems, political and economic, on lines other than intense 
nationalist or class-conscious conflicts. Kuowiug all these, India has 


accepted his leadership, for he is the one man in India now who has 
his fingers ever feeling the pulse of the vast masses of the country and 
who has developed an uncanny skill in sensing their feelings. And it 
is in response to their necessities that he has persuaded the Congress 
to sanction the acceptance of Ministries so that they may have a res¬ 
pite from “the terrible burdens they carry” ; it is considerations like 
these that must have persuaded Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru to tolerate 
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the reversion of the political principles and policies with which his own 
political life has been bound up, growing and strengthening with their 
growth and strength. Imperialist interests or indigenous class interests 
may seek to exploit the present halcyon days ; but this opportunism 
of theirs is unavoidable, and fight with it cannot be avoided. 


Left-wing tactics seem to suggest that this conflict should be inten¬ 
sified, a running fight continued against all vested interests, alien or 
„ native. Grievances are there, have been there in modern 

KhJIn industries, as jute auil cotton, in rural life among a Pea- 

Grievances sauts. The uew constitutional changes bringing in pro¬ 

vincial autonomy” Governments coincided almost in time 
with a phenomenal wave of labour unrest, of strikes and lock-outs, in 
industrial centres as far apart as Calcutta in the east. Bombay in the 
west, Madura in the south aud Cawnpore in the north. Interpreters 
of this unrest who say that acceptance of Ministerial responsibilities 
on behalf of the Congress has encouraged it, as also unrest in the country¬ 
side, miss the significance of the strike and lock-out among the Jute 
Mill workers in Bengal where a stable non-Congress Ministry has been 
in charge since April 1. 1937, the day on which these Govern¬ 

ments were inaugurated. At the end of April, there was strike in 
about 40 mills and the number of operatives affected was 2,00.000. 
The Chief Minister of Bengal, Moulvi Fazl-ul-Huq at the beginning 
of the strike opined that “there has never been anything like a real 
economic basis for these strikes, and now, at any rate, they are ad¬ 
mittedly being used by Communist leaders to pave the way for a re¬ 
volution in India” ; after a two months' stiuggle when the strike was 
called off on assurances given, the Bengal Chief Minister conceded — 
“Many of the grievances of the Labourers are such as can reasonably 
be admitted to be genuine.” These two declarations can be 
regarded as interpreting the truths of labour unrest in India. 
It must also be recognised that there was a coherent and 
unified plan behind the apparently spontaneous and disconnected 
ebullitions of labour temper, responding to a common ins¬ 
piration of common grievances. And judging by the results, hastened 
by the assumption of office by Congressmen in six provinces, the 
strategy cannot be said to have missed the aim. Something tangible 
has been gained to make the life of labour easier ; some promises have 
yet to be redeemed. Grievances of Kisans—specially in the provinces, 
Bengal, Bibar, Orissa, and parts of the United Provinces where Per¬ 
manent Settlement of land revenue has been dominating rural life—and 
the burden of debt that has been pressing all hope out of the men in 
the countryside—all these grievances demanded relief. One instance 
from a single province can be taken as representative of conditions 
throughout the whole of India. In Madras Sir John Nicholson found 
in 1895 the agriculturist debt to be Rs. 45 crores ; in 1930, the Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee found it to be Rs. 150 crores ; Mr. Satitm- 
nathan, I. C. S., specially deputed to inquire into the problem, found 
in 1935 this debt to be Rs. 200 crores ; he estimated the average 
annual income per head of the rural :population to be Rs. ll-12as. and 
the debt per head to be Rs. 42. The province consists mainly of 
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Ryotwari holdings. The history of thesa debts, as commented on in 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Majority Report, throws 
light on an aspect of Indian social life that was both its strength and 
weakness. The report found 

“Children horn in debt and making everj feasible effort to pay the debt of 
fathers and forefathers. The social tradition aDd the custom of succeeding genera¬ 
tions acknowledging and paying the dobts of forefathers have been exaltea into a 
legal doctrine of the * pious obligation, 1 ’ to pay au ancestors’ debt, enforceable in 
courts of la*v. Even when no assets pass ancl debts are not legally inherited, the 
debt is generally treated by the son or the heir as a debt of honour by force of 
ti adifion .' 1 

Even before the new “autonomy” Governments began to work. 
Debt Redemption Acts had been passed ; debts had been scaled down, 
and relief sought and given under the sanction or pressure 
of the law. The promises made in the Election Manifestoes by 
different groups of politicians, seeking the suffrages of people, the 
majority of them debtors, roused hopes that the new Governments 
would bring relief to them. Those hopes could not be brushed aside 
with safety. Those promises and those hopes are the seed-plots of 
the unrest that prevails in rural India to-day. 

The stresses and strains under which India's internal economy has 
been working have been, in other forms and shapes, the common lot of 
, every human society in every age and every clime. But, 

India has her ‘‘foreign relations,” not in the accepted 

Relation*" sense of the terms, however, because India is not a 
free and independent country. The “foreign relations” 
that are the subject matter of the discuss on in these pages will be 
concerned with countries which Indian labour and Indian capital have 
helped to develop. The nearest of them which till 31st March, 1937, 
was a province of British India, bigger than any Indian province, 
was Burma. There are more than 10 lakhs of persons either domiciled 
i i Buma or originating from some Indian province, the greater number 
of whom are labourers ; more than 10 crores of Indian capital is 
engaged in Burma’s industrial and agricultural finance. This capital, 
the major portion of it, is supplied by the Nattukottai Cbetty com¬ 
munity of South India. The Indian labouring population come mostly 
from Tamil Nad and the Andhra Desa. There is an agricultural colony 
that was established by a gentleman from Behar, the colonists being 
agriculturists from the same province ; other agriculturists come from 
the district of Chittagong in Bengal. These non-Burman elements in 
Burma's social economy has not been, and perhaps never can be. 
assimilated therein ; they have remained targets of attack by the 
indigenous population. The Chetfys are money-lenders ; and the 
Indian labourers compete in the labour market with the Dative 
Burman, though the statement is justified that Indian labour 

fills a place in the labour market which Burman labour has 

not up till now cared to supply. Indian educated men who 

havo gone to Burma as lawyers and Government officers compete 
with the Burman intelligentsia. Thus all the factors of a keen 

economic competition are present there, and jealousy, hatred and 
fear of the Indian, urban and rural, are rampant in Burma. Discri¬ 
mination against Indians are motived by economic reasons* and this will 
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increase as the years pass, calling forth demand for reprisal from the 
Indian side, reprisal against Burma rice, Burma wood and Burma oil# 
la Ceylon , another neighbour of India , the factors of Indian capital 
and Indian educated men are absent ; the competition of 6 lakhs of Tami¬ 
lian labour is a sore point with the indigenous population ; Indian 
labour emigration is restrained , and existing Indian labour is discri¬ 
minated against in the matter of rural franchise for local bodies, 
calling forth from the Indian side reprisal against the import of Cey¬ 
lonese copra and other products. This, in a nut-sheJJ, is India's relation 
with her near neighbours. 


In Africa, in those regions which belong to the British Empire, 
the Indian position is best expressed in the words of General {Smuts, 
Boer Briton onc °f ^ ie makers of the Union of South Africa—“In 

°Eqaai!ty n South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples 

Idea the same footing as the white. Our equality is based 

fundamentally on the doctrine that in Church and State 
between white and coloured peoples there can be no equality." The 
population census of the Union throws on this stand-point a light 
not very pleasing. The whites in South Africa number 130 lakhs, 
mostly belonging to British and Dutch stock, the latter predominating ; 
the Bantus, a Negro people, number 6f> lakhs ; other coloured peoples, 
including Indians, number 10 lakhs. In Kenya the stand-point of 
whitezuanity is more crudelv expressed—“British supremacy means 


not merely supremacy of the 
of the British community over 
Indian population is 79,000, 
00,000, the Europeans, 1,000 
Mauritius, in Trinidad, in British 
made good their success has made 
those among us who have crowed 


British Bower, hut supcrrnacy 
other communities." In Fiji, the 
the indigenueus population is 
only, ruling and dominating. Ju 
New Guinea where Indians have 
them a point of attack. And 
the seas and sought fortunes in 
other lands find their position growing increasingly untenable ; and, to 
quote the words of Sir Cowasjee Jahangir as president of the annual 
conference of the Liberal Party, they “send us a pathetic cry 
for relief." And India looks helplessly on. She who h »s not regained 
her own self-respect in her own home-laud cannot maintain it abroad. 
So, every problem of Indian life, internal or external, revolves round 
the problem of Swaraj, the symbol of the “self-respect" of a people. 

Whether it is in the internal or in the external concerns of India, 
the British Government, “the external authority" of Sir John 
Anderson, thus finds it6elf off and on stumbling on the 

new sensitiveness of the Indian people, on tbeir 

national “self-respect." British statecraft would like to 
cover up the traces of the activities of this “authority" 
by seeking to throw on the so-called “provincial autonomy” Govern¬ 
ments the responsibility for the activities that intimately touch on 
their daily life, for health, wealth and for education and enlightenment. 
This is a variant of the tactics that ruled Roman imperialism in the 

days of its decay—give the people a few crumbs of bread and keep 

their minds diverted by circuses. Let Indian thought be exclusively 
concerned with meliorative activities while the “self-respect* of the 


British State¬ 
craft & Ita 
Weakness 
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Indian people should bo in the safe keeping of “external authority” 
This division of work has never appealed to the conscience of any 
people for any length of time and they have ever preferred their soul 
to wealth and happiness as the world generally understands and 
values these. This is one aspect of British policy in India. The 
other has reference to the developments in Europe and in the 
Meditenanean region confronting the Empire with problems that 
demand concentration and not dispersal of energies, setting the 
imperial household in order. Abyssinia and Spain have tested 
Britain's centuries-old experience as an imperialist State, and found 
it wanting ; its flirtation with Nazi diplomacy has cooled friendship 
with France without compensating warmth from Germany. The 
Anglo-German naval understanding, an Anglo German repudiation 
of the naval terms of the Versailles Treaty was arrived at without 
consultation with France or without adequate appreciation of her 
interests ; as a reaction to which France winked at Italy’s encroach¬ 
ments on the status quo in the Mediteranean region threatening 
Britain's hitherto undisputed supremacy—strategic and diplomatic—in 
what has been called her “life line.’ 1 The world has learnt to accept 
the immutability of the fact—Britain has been insisting on its 
acceptance—that Britain's right of way to the East, to her 

Empire in India : nd the near islands, to her economic strong-holds iu 
China, to her kinsmen in Australia lay through this inland sea and the 
Suez Canal, and that this right of way must be secured against all 
chances of interference or apprehensious of attack. To this necessity 
of the British Empire Egypt for more than half a century has been a 
hostage and victim ; to this necessity the Turkish Empire owes its 
disruption, and the Arab principalities and kingdoms owe their rise 
and fall ; to this necessity Emir Hussain, Sheriff of Mecca, was sacri¬ 
ficed and Emir I bn Saud of the central Arabian desert owed his 
d velopment into the king of what is called Saudi Arabia to-day ; to 
this necessity the British enthusiasm for the “National Home” of the 
Jews in Palestine owed not a little of its growth ; to this necessity the 
bubble of a new “Middle Eastern Empire” owed its stirring in the 
ever fertile brain of Mr. Winston Churchill ; and it was the inspiration 
of such a necessity that impelled His Highness the Aga Khan to 
sketch that scheme of a “South-Western Asiatic Federation" with 
India included in it under the hegemony of Britain. The rise and 
growth of Arab Nationalism, of Persia under lteza Khan Pelhavi, have 
pricked many of these bubbles, not before, however, British tax-payers 
with the frustrations of ‘JO lakhs of British men, women and youths 
in the bosom of their society, were forced, unknowingly, to contribute 
not less than a hundred crores of rupees towares financing these mad 
adventures. Aud Mussolini's bombast has pricked the rest. And the 
world is not far wrong wlun it interprets iu these a retreat on the 
part of Britain's imperial pride. 

ludia may understand the implications of this retreat, and its logic. 
But India would be wrong,—and India i9 not going to go wrong or 
India’* Strength can afford to go wrong—if it hoped to build its own 

and Bwaraj on the weakness of the imperialist Power that 

India* Hop# h a8 b eeu bolding her down these two centuries. And 
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that India was not building on any calculation of Britain's strength 
or weakness, but on the inner necessity of her own being, her 
history of the last century bears witness,—the history of des¬ 

truction and construction, of her struggles and conflicts with her own 
weaknesses, and with the principles and polices of British administra¬ 
tion in the country. Enlightened influences have been at work 
organising and consolidating the awakened feelings and sentiments of 
the people and hardening these i nto convictions and activities that have 
ever been the support of national strength, the cement of 
national cohesivcuess, the shield and bulwark of national 

interests amid the conflicts and competitions of life. Individuals and 
institutions have been striving this century and more to awaken the 
people to a sense of their own responsibility for the building up of a 
better life for themselves, to rouse in them the consciousness of their 
own strength and the assurance of their success ; constructive 
nationalism has been taking the people through the crucible 

of sufferings and sacrifices to test this strength and to transmute it into 
the required mettle so that when trial comes the possessors of this 
strength may stand their ground and hold their own. The last fifteen 
years have been years of training and trial. Taking them all in all, 
the people have come out of these, purified and strengthened, disci* 
plined and wide-visioned. Hopes and disappointments have taught 
them lessons of life, and lessons that can be learnt only in the school 
of failure. And they face the future impelled by hopes, hopes 
unquenchable by failures. These have been put by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore—the teachings of these hopes and disappointments in the 
prayer : 

“JLet honour come to me from Thee 
Through a call to aome desperate ta&k ; 

In the pride of poignant suffering, 

Lull me not to languid dreamt; 

bhake me out of this cringing in the duel. 

Out of ihe fetters that shackle our mind ; 

Make futile own destiny, 

Out of the unreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators, 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours, 

And raiae our head 
into the boodleas 
Into the generous light, 
into the air of freedom ! 

— Specially contributtd by Srijut Sure ah Chandra Dec. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—16th. February to 8th. April 1937 

Tho new session of the Council of State commenced its Budget sossion at New Delhi 
on the 16th. February 1937. The lobby bustled with activity and there was haupy re¬ 
union of old members who were introduced to each other. In pursuance of tne pre¬ 
vious practice, the Secretary to the Council read a notification issued by tho Gover¬ 
nor-General appointing Sir Alaneckji Dadabhoy as President. Thereafter members, 
who numbered about 40 headed bv Sir Maueokji, took tho oatli of allegiance which 
took an hour. The Secretary thou placed ou the table of the Couueil bills passed by 
the Assembly. 

Sir Qutkrie Russell , Chief Commissioner of Railways, read Budget ostimatos in 
respect of the Railways. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. February. 

Discussion on Railway Budkkt 

20th. FEBRUARY :—Tho Council of State held general discussion on tho Railway 
Budget to-day. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu opouiug the debate insisted on tho need for genuine 
measure of reform whoreby the level of earniugs would be raised and the scale of 
working costs reduced, in other words, greater efficiency and less waste. But, he 
said, there was not much eviden ;e of any such measures being in contempla¬ 
tion. On the other baud, the demaud for a change in the system had boon met by 
provision for setting up a Statutory Board, or Federal authority, which would bo 
free from control of tho Federal Railway authority, which would be froe from 
control of the Federal Executive as well as of the Federal Legislature. So the 
march towards bringing the Railway administration uuder national control was takiug 
the opposite direction. 

As regards the Rail-Road competition, Mr. Pantulu said that tho case of Railways 
could not command much sympathy unless and until they made the transport 
system and freights and fares more elastic and bettor suited to the changing 
economic needs of tho people. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Iiarnsaran Das entered an emphatic protest against inclusion 
of Mr. Chedle, representative of the South-African Railway m the Wedgwood 
Committee. The South-African Railway system was much smaller and more efficient 
than the Indian system and the Government action injured Indian feelings consider¬ 
ably, and it was indeed a reflection on the most efficient engineering and other 
services on Indian Railways. He asked if South Africa, which persecuted Indians, 
would consent to have an Indian on a similar committe 1 of enquiry into tho work¬ 
ing of South African Railway. Kefoning to the loss of stratagie hues, he stressed that 
correct accounting demanded that it should he debited to defence budget. 

Mr. R. 11. Parker dealt in detail with what ho described as inaccuracies resulting 
from the present method of calculating depreciation, and proceeded to urge a 
revision of tho separation convention, lie did not think it sufficient to deal with 
debt due to the depreciation fund and arrears of contiibutions to general revenues by 
themselves, without reviewing completely the terras of that convention, and ho 
hoped that Government would indicate their intention ou that m in issue. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha expressed himself strongly against Railway’s liabilities to tho 
depreciation fund and to general revenues being wiped off. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasised tho necessity of Railways beginning, as oarly as 
possible, their contribution to general revenues for, according to fc5ir Otto Niemeyor, 
on this depended the hope of the pioviucos getting their income-tax. 

Referring to recent B. N. R. striko, Mr. Bapru complained that tho strike was 
unduly prolonged and little effort was done to terminate it by the application of tho 
Trades Disputes Act, with the result that tho ludustry, particularly in Northern 
India, considerably suffered owing to coal shortage. 

Mr. Kalikker dealing with the road-rail problem said that in a vast country like 
India there was full scope for all means of transport. 
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Referring to foreign committee of tho Railway enquiry, he inferred that its 
personnel was'decided by White Hall completely disregarding tho claims of Indian 
experts. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said that trade depression which started in 1929 was 
not only tho cause for tho doplorablo state of Railway finance and indeed there 
were several factors in tho internal working of railways which reduced railway 
fiuanco to its present perilous situation. 

Continuing Pandit Kunzru referred to tho proposal to hand ovor 1 and two- 
third erores to Burma at tho time of separation as its share in the depreciation 

fund. Ho, on the other hand asserted that India owed nothing to Burma and this 

burdon was being unnecessarily saddled on India and it was entirely inequitable. 

Pandit Kunzru then dealt with tho road-rail competition and urged that railways 
should treat customers civilly and make travel more comfortable to attract passengers. 
Ho himself had seen third class trains running without lights and it had been 

alleged that goods wagons were used for carrying passengers. 

Mr. Hussain Imam strongly objected to the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
croros t.o Burma and declaied that the amount would really bo paid from an 

imaginary non-existent fund. Burma railways lial run at a loss of 430 lakhs during 
the past seven years and he asked who was going to pay it back. 

Mr. Nixon , replying to the criticism of the proposal to pay 1 and two-third 
erores to Burma, pointed out that Burma railways cost 35 erores and tho present pro¬ 
posal meaut that the Government of'Iuli.i wore selling it at ,35 minus 1 and two-third 
erores, or practically at the cost price There were one or two other lines in India 
which they would like to get rid of on the samo basis. 

^Mt.stmn hi PitiviLEui:»or Members 

25th. FEBRUARY : — When the Council of State met this morning the President, 
Sir Maneckji Padabhoy nnounccd that Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had given notice of an 
adjournment motion for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely preventing an honourable member of the house, Mr. B. N. Biyani, 
from discharging his duties lime by refusing to give him adjournment of trial by 
the city Magistrate of A kola, even for a short time in the case pending against him 
in connection with prosecution for sedition launched against him for an election 
speech. 

Mr. R. N. Maxwell, Secretary, Home Department, took objection to the motion 
under tho legislative rules, as the subject matter was under adjudication in a court 
of law. 

The President said that he could not accept Mr. Maxwell’s suggestion, as tho rule 
quoted related to civil suits and not criminal prosecution, and held the motion per¬ 
fectly in order. Sir Padabhoy quoted a precedent to support his view namely on 
tho 29th January 1935, the Piesulent of the Assembly took tho samo view when a 
similar motion was brought forward regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. However, as objection was taken by tho Government he would like to know 
if there were tho requisite fifteen members, provided under the rules, in favour 
of tho motion being admitted. As only eight members stood up, tho motion was 
dropped, tho President remarking “I am sorry, I cannot allow it.'’ 

Tno Council quickly passed three official bills sent from tho Aisembly namely, 
tho Bills amending the Electricity Act and the Boilers Act and tho Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Discussion* on 4 Draft Convention 

There was keen discussion on tho resolution moved by Mr. A. O. Clow , 
Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, recommending non-ratification of the 
draft convention concerning annual holidays with pay for industrial workers, 
adopted at the twentieth session of the International Labour Conference. Personally, 
said Mr. Clow , he was profoundly convinced that tho workers should have holidays 
with pay. Officers and other class of Government employees needed such rest, and 
similar holidays in tho case of industrial workers would be to their well-being. 
The Government therefore, had no criticism to make on the general underlying 
principle but there were many practical difficulties in the way given effect to the 
convention which embraced a cumbrous list of industries. The Government were of 
the opinion that there should bo no reservation in the matter. Either they should 
ratify the Convention wholly or they should not ratify it at all. Enforcement of 
convention of this kind throughout India would firstly involve immense difficulties 
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in its administration and, secondly entail an enormous expenditure. Soon the matters 
dealt with in the convention would be entirely provincial and it would be unfair on 
the part of the Government of India to impose a burden by statute. It was 
presently doubtful how far the new local Governments could bo preparod to under¬ 
take to translate the proposals in the convention. However, Mr. Clow was prepared 
to make a reference to the Provincial Governments for any action on the lines sug¬ 
gested in the convention. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that in a hot country like India where working hours 
wero long, holidays for workers were most essential and the object of tho draft 
convention was to secure to a wide class of workers some annual holiday with pay. 
lie failed to understand tho practical difficulties narrated by Mr. Clow. If tho 
Government wanted to do something for tho workers they could certainly classify 
those industies to which they could apply the convention. 

Referring to the recent proposal of the Government to bring forward in future 
before the House only such draft conventions to which they could give effect, Mr. 
Sapru said that such a course was the curtailment of the rights of the House enjoyod 
uninterrupted during the last fifteen years. He elaborately went into the historical 
background stressing that the invaluable right was vested in the Indian legislature 
through a resolution moved by the Government spokesmen in 1921 in both tho 
Houses. Since then numerous draft conventions were discussed either for ratifica¬ 
tion or nonratification and they had deiived immense benefit by such discussions. 
The present proposal would not be helpful. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru further strengthened the arguments of Mr. Sapru 
that there was nothing to prevent to give effect to the proposals in a few selected 
undertakings and see if the enforcement of the convention was not possible in 
respect of them. He failed to see the consistency while expressing piofund sympathy 
with the working class and refusing to do anyth! g in the matter. 

Proceeding Pandit Kuumi said that a change of procedure proposed to he followed 
by the Government without giving sufficient warning to the House of tho change of 
procedure was entirely unjustified. lie wondered what would be tho position after 
the Federation whether the question of ratification or non-ratification of these con¬ 
ventions would rest with the popular Government or the Governor-General. Tho 
present curtailment of the right of the house, theiefore. created nervousness in tho 
minds of non-officials. He opined that the change of procedure suggested would 
result in serious injustice to those workers, most of whom they professed to protect. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu suggested tho Government to bring forward a resolution 
before the House on such a vital question and humorously remarked that tho non¬ 
officials who were enjoying in Delhi many holidays with pay, would not grudge the 
trouble involved. (Laughter). 

Mr. Cloic , replying, said that surely lie did uot wihh to deny that discussion of 
these conventions resulted in no useful purpose in tho past. In fact the opposition 
objection to the new procedure was unjustified inasmuch as they would still bo 
submitting these conventions before the House. Heneo there was no question of any 
right being taken away from tho Council. But lie pointed out that thoro wero a 
few matters in which such discussion in the Indian Legislature was entiroly 
infructnous. Ho was sure that even those countrios, which gavo effect to thoso 
conventions did not do so by bringing forward all of them before their respective 
procedure. Ho pointed out that there was no difficulty, for non-officials themselves, 
to take the initiative to move a resolution. 

Mr. Clow’s resolution was adopted. 

On tho motion of Sir Jagadish Prasad the House adopted a resolution making 
lawful migration to Burma of unskilled workers subject ouly to tho restrictions in 
force immediately before the commencement of tho new Government of Burma Act. 

The Ilouse adjourned till the 27th. when tho Financo Secretary made the general 
budget statement. 

General Discussion or Budget 

4th. MARCH 'Tho Council of Stato mot this morning for tho general discussion of 
the Budget. Mr. Basu , opening tho discussion, said that the Financo Member had grappled 
with the financial situation witii courage and imagination. The sneaker was afraid 
that in the budget statement tho Finance Member would roveal a fresh taxation 
over a vast field. But that apprehension to his pleasant surprise had proved untrue. 
It was due to the foresight of the Finance Member in having created a revenue 
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reserve which, to be certain, saved the situation and even provided autonomy. Mr. 
Basil congratulated the Tost and Telegraphs Department which, he opinod, was the 
most efficiently run department and was amenable to public opinion. As regards 
fresh taxation, Mr. Basu said that both increase in sugar excise and duty on silver 
had his wholehearted support. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna suggested that he would welcome in future some particulars 
in the Finance Member’s budget statement of the average income of people so that 
they could know whether the country was progressing or not. He said that trade 
and industry had waited too long for the removal of 25 per cent surcharge on both 
income and supertax. On the other baud the Finance Member committed last year 
the mistake of restoring five per cent cut on salaries of Government servants there¬ 
by benefitting Government servants and not the general public. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to quote opinion of a newspaper in support of his 
view but the President held that he could not quote from a newspaper because, said 
the President, it was not the practice in the Council to do so. . 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that the increase in sugar excise was viewed 
eveiywhere with great alarm. It was a serious mistake to put further handicaps on 
the industry which was in its infancy. lie was glad, however, that postal rates in 
respect of book packets had been reduced but he wanted that postage on postcards 
was also reduced. Concluding, Sir Phiroze Sethna strongly objected to heavy, mili¬ 
tary expenditure and wanted more money to bo spent on education. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantnlu said that Sir James Grigg’s speech was confirmation of the 
fact that he was a Biitish Agent an 1 that his speech was a propaganda in favour 
of British interests. The rural grant of last year was now exposed as an election 
stunt. The explanation of decreased revenue lay in the continued depression and 
infavourable ratio and not, as Sir dames asserted, in the restriction against rural 
indebtedness. A legislation of this nature was insincere and an attempt by dying 
provincial ministries to catch votes in provincial elections. Mr. Pantalu emphasised 
that the unfavourable ratio maintained for rupee was primarily responsible for tho 
falling of! in export trade and urged that the Government should seriouly consider 
the reduction of ratio to Is and 4 1. Foreign commitments had, on Sir dames Griggs 
own admission, been greatly reduced and cou*d no longer be advanced as a reason 
for maintaining the existing ratio. . 

Air. floss am Tmam said that the anti-national character of the Government in 
this country was very early seen in very unsatisfactory taxation proposals. Sir 
dames Grigg had to cast aside all caution and restraint with which he had started 
and everywhere a policy of opportunism was visible. The speech of tho 
Finance Member lacked statesmanship in handling the finances of a huge country 
b it was more or less an auditor’s report of company's accounts. lie stressed that 
in order to counter-balance India’s sterling commitments of over Rs. 40 crores Britain 
must purchase increased qualities of Indian exports, otherwise India would not bo 
able to make up much of her deficits. 

Referring to loans, the speaker hoped that Sir James Grigg would make a new 
departure in the policy and try to reduce sterling loans whenever occasion arose. 
He opined that by raising rupee loans and by the reduction of external expenses 
they would be increasing tho purchasing power of the people and put idle money 
in circulation within tho country. 

Mr. Mehta , a newly elected mombor from Bihar, after expressing Bihar s gratitude 
for relief after tho earthquake, said that the present budget was admittedly a story of 
disappointment but it was a deeper disappointment that the suggestions mado in tho 
legislatures had not been given effect to. Tho budget did not even reflect the trend 
of people's wishes but remained bureaucratic in i s outlook. Prosperity did not de¬ 
pend on statistics but on sympathetic contact between lawgivers and people. 

Pandit Kunzru criticised the Government’s method in disposing^ of tho sum 
available in tho revenue reserve fund. On this point ho felt that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber had coneoaiod tho true position and ho was forced to tho conclusion that tho 
real deterioration was much greater than tho Finance Member had tried to make out. 
Supporting his action in enhancing the silver duty Sir James Grigg had said that 
recent imports of silver indicated a 'revival of the hoarding habit of tho people, 

Lala Ramsarandas also spoke on tho military budget. He complained of what 
he called anti-Indianisation. To illustrate Mt, he showod that against the decrease 
of last year in Viceroy’s commissioned officers, of 196 officers, there was an in¬ 
crease only of *16 Indian commissioned officers. That showod that Indianisation 
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was a myth. Lala Ramsarandas did not grudge the duty on silver, but strongly on 
sugar. If ho wore asked how to moot the deficit, his reply was to increase the im¬ 
port duty on tobacco and aniline dyes and also on cotton hosiery. 

Bir James Origg was applauded when ho roso to roply to the debate. Ho said 
that ho would deal only with more important points in tho debate. Mr. Pantulu 
had levelled the now familiar accusation that the speaker was an agent of British 
Commerce. Sir Jamos said that aftor some recent research among Parliamentary 
expressions, ho would call the accusation “torrainological inexactitude 1 ' (laughter). 
Replying to Mr. Pantulu’s question, why the Government should not assist 
sugar export. Bir James Origg said that tho Indian price was a simple 
one, that the Indian price was more than double the competitive prices. The 
Finance Member pointed out that world condition did not permit reduction in the 
army expenditure and showed that in the last throe years the Indian military ex¬ 
penditure had proportionately decreased compared with tho expenditure in other 
parts of the Empire. 

Referring to the contention that tho silver duty amounts to a tax on capital do- 
ton ent to saving and should have been replaced by a tax ’on {gold, the Finance 
Member said that ho could regard with equanimity a tax on hoarded and unromti- 
neratvc capital. It would have tho effect of directing saving into more profitable 
channels. Sir James Grigg said that Mr. Hossaiu Imam hau raised many points of 
substance, but it was a fallacious argument to suggest that because tho Exchequer 
was full in a lean year and empty in a prosperous year, that budget was anti¬ 
national. Oonclu ting Sir James Origg thanked the House for the real pleasure he had 
experienced of hearing somethiug pleasant about]the budget. One member suggested 
that the budget should be framed on popular lines. lie suggested that no budget 
was popular, but. some were less disliked than others and the one ho had just pre¬ 
sented could be numbered among the less disliked (applause). 

Mr. I\ N. Sapru said that the Finance Member had left unanswered their basic 
objection to the budget proposals. Despite the admission by Bir James Grigg that 
the silver duty was a duty of capital, Mr. Sapru felt that it was admittedly a tax on 
tho poor. Development of the sugar industry had done good to the country in vari¬ 
ous directions and an enhancement of tho exciso at the juncture would retard tho 
progress of the industry. If, as was argued, there was over production, Mr. Sapru asked 
why did they not adopt compulsory rations when there was an increase of twenty lakhs. 
Referring to tho defence expenditure Mr. Sapru argued that the separation of Burma 
had not in any way reduced the defence expenditure. On the other hand this yoar 
alouo there was an increase of twenty lakhs. He suggested that at least the cost of 
5,COO British troops bo borno by Burma. This would not bo unreasonable, as Burma 
had a surplus of two crores this year. Furthermore, Burma was conquered by 
Indian money and now that Burma was separated Burma should make some contri¬ 
bution to the Indian Exchequer. lie asked if Burma would sharo the capitation 
charge and how, Mr. Sapru concluded that so long as India was not diroctly respon¬ 
sible for her foreign policy they would be justified in asking for drastic reduction 
in the military expenditure. 

Contempt ' of Courts Act 

5th. MARCH :—In the Council of State to-day Mr. Williams^ Secretary to 

tho Legislative Department, moved consideration of the Contempt of Courts Act 
(amendment) Bill, which provides that a High Court shall not impose sentence of 

six months for any contempt either in respect of itself or of a court subordinate 
to it. This amendment lias been found necessary in view of the interpretation 
of the Lahore High Court in the case of Lala Harkishon Lai that power of 
punishment provided in section 3 of the Contempt of Courts Aot, 1926, applied 
only to subordinate courts and that a High Court possessed inherent powor to 
pass an unlimited sentence. 

Mr. Sapru remarked that contempt of law was in many respects archaich and 
was too wide. Even six months’ sentence was a very long period. 

Sir David Devadoss , a retired Judge of the Madras High Court, on the other 
hand opposed the measure, pointing out that because of the solitary instance of 
the Lahore High Court powers of all High Courts were sought to be curtailed. 

The Government should not rush in this manner. He further aaded that whenever 

an accused person apologised and purged of his contempt a High Court readily 
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accepted and released him and there had been no single instance during the last 
150 years that anywhere an accused was kept in prison for more than six months. 

Mr. Sapru emphasised that apology forced out of an aocused person undor 
pain of imprisonment oould not be considered genuinely tendered and this has in no 
way enhanced the prestige of a High Court. 

Mr. William* replying to the debate said that the Government’s original 
intention of the enactment of the 1936 Act was to restrict powers of High Courts 
in the punishment of any contempts whether themselves or of courts subordinate 
to them. The present amendment was giving effect to that intention boyond doubt. 
Tho Bill was passed. 


Road Fond 

Mr. A. O, Clow moved a lengthy resolution relating to the administration of the 
road-fund, which was passed in the Assembly. The resolution seeks to continue 
• two annas extra duty oa petrol and the proceeds thereof would be applied for 
[ purposes of road development. Interalia, it lays down that the portions allocated 
for the provinces would bo retained by the Central Government until they would 
actually require for expenditure in the agroed manner. Tho Governor-General-iu- 
Council shall have the power to resume the whole or part of any sums in any 
particular province if it failed to comply with the recommendations of the 
Governor-Goneral-in-Council for regulation and control of motor vehicles within 
the province. Mr. Clow briefly giving a history of the road development fund 
explained the salient features of the proposed resolution. He stressed how this 
road fund had been useful in building a network of roads linking together tho 

various parts of the country where railways had not yet penetrated. Mr. Clow 
deprecated the tendency in some quarters, while discussing tho question, 

unnecessarily to bring in the controversy involved in the road-rail problem. Over 
a great part of road there was no competition, and let not this conflict obscure 
the great work of road development. 

There was general support to tho resolution. Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas 
and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu opposed it, stating that tho action of the Government 

in restricting powers of Provincial Governments was unwise and inopportune at a 
time when provincial Governments were about to become autonomous. 

Mr. Parker moved an amendment that the Govornor-General-in-Council shall 
give Local Governments six months’ notice of his intention to resume any such 

sum before doing so. 

Mr. Clow assured Mr. Parker that tho Central Government would net take such 
an action without notice. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was passed. The Couueil 
then adjourned till March 9. 

Official Bills Passed 

9tb. MARCH :—Tho Council State held a biief sitting to-day, lasting forty 
minutes, wheu two official Bills, namely, the Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill and 
the Limitation Act Amendment Bill were passed. These wore already passed 
by the Assembly. The Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill enables Burma to be excluded 
from its scope consequent on Burma’s separation from India. 

Article 149 of the Limitation Act prescribes a special period of limitation of 
sixty years for auy suit by or on behalf of the Secretary of State for ludia-in- 
Counoil. This article will iu future govern suits by a province against another 
provinoo or between a province and the Federation. 

Both tho Bills having been passed tho House adjourned till March 12. 

Catering of 3rd Class Passengers 

12t!>. MARCH The Couueil of State met to-day with six non-official resolutions 
on the agenda. Mr. Mahapatra moved tho first resolution recommending the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire as to how far the present 
policy and arrangements of the Bougal Nagpur Railway Company for catering were 
responsible for the supply of bad food at high prices at Railway platforms and to 
suggest ways and moans to remove those grievances. He quoted figures to show 
that about one lakh of rupees collected annually by the Railway as licence fees 
from third class catering contractors was credited towards first class cateriug run 
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by the tho Railway itsolf and still first class catering resulted in a loss. The food 
supplied to third class passengers was of tho worst quality and was more expensive 
than that available in Calcutta. Third class caterers were moreover not local men 
who did not realise what taste of local third class travellers was. 

Sir Guthrie Russel opposing the resolution said that there was no justification to 
say that catering a arrangements for higher classes were being subsidised by tho 
earnings from third class catering It was periodically discussed by local Railway 
Advisory Committees and this was a subject which could be referred only to those 
committees. 

Mr. Pantulu continuing the debate said that he was not satisfied witli the dofonco 
put forward by Sir Guthrie Russell and hoped that tho Government would agree to 
such modest demand as tho appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Kalikkar wished that tne Government should have taken a detachod view in 
this matter. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna said it would not be fair to go over tho head of tho local 
Advisory Committee and appoint a special committee, lie wanted the resolution to 
be withdrawn. 

Pandit}Kunzru , Mr. Padshah and Mr. G. S. Motilal further suppoitod the 
resolution and Mr. Mahanatra replying said that ho was thoroughly disappointed with 
Sir Guthrio Russell's reply. He asked why was the Railway Hoard so much afraid 
of the B. N. Railway or perhaps their attitude was due to the comfortable majority 
which tho Government enjoyed in this IIouso. 

Sir Guthrie Russell refuted the allegation that catering for upper class passen¬ 
gers was being subsidised by tho incomes derived from third class passengers, lie 
assured the House to forward a copy of the debate to the B. N, Railway authorities 
for necessary action and report to the Railway Board results of any such 
action. 

Mr. Mahapatra withdrew his resolution. 

Credit to Agricclturists 

Lola Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Oeneral- 
in-Couucil that in order to provide credit to*poor agriculturists uocossary arrange, 
meats should bo made for the supply of funds to approved agencies ori their furnish¬ 
ing sufficient security and on their agreeing to lend money to poor agriculturists at 
certain fixed and agreed percentage of interest and at certain fixed percentage mar¬ 
gin of profit. He said that rural indebtedness in British India, which stood at 200 
erores m 1929, had now reached the colossal figuros of 1.400 croros and this prob¬ 
lem would never be solved unless a bold step was taken by the Central Government 
to remodel the entire financial system aud machinery. The speaker admitted that 
some thing was beiim done by certain provinces but it would not be such a great 
success if the Central Government kept quiet. 

Air. Ra?ndas Pantulu moved an amendment that for words “approved agencies” 
the following be substituted : “indigenous bankers approved by the Reserve Bauk aud 
Co-operative Laud Mortgage Banks approved by the local Government of provinces 
in which they are situated.” Mr. Pantulu said that a class of money-lenders 
that existed to-day was a source of danger to rural economy. The problem of 
rural indebtedness could not bo properly solved unless indigenous banks were placed 
in the right place beneficial to tho masses. Their present unhealthy activities must, 
through a stringent legislation, be brought undor control aud regulation should be 
made compelling them to maintain proper accounts which should be open to periodi¬ 
cal inspection. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna , supporting the resolution, wanted tho Government to help 
agriculturists so that they could get loans at sir per cent. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon , Finance Secretary, said that tne mover had not explained for what 
purposes loan facilities should be given to agriculturists. Agriculturists had no diffi¬ 
culty in getting loans for genuine agricultural purposes from their provincial gov¬ 
ernments. There was also no difficulty in getting loans for marketing their produce. 
Did the mover want credit facilities to enable agriculturists to increase their indebted¬ 
ness. That the Government were not prepared to give. He admitted the oxistenco 
of certain amount of hardship to agriculturists in the present dearth of credit facilities, 
but the position also had desirable features. The speaker declared that the proposal 
put forward by Itai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas in his resolution was impracticable 
and was one which could be solved by provincial Governments. He therefore op¬ 
posed it. 
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Mr. Hussain Imam continuing the debate said that it was easy to tell the House 
that the position was complicated one. But was the Government there only to 
collect funds, pay its officials and the army and say that they had no responsibility V 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that it pained him to find the indifference 
of the Government in this important matter. He said that he did not want agricul¬ 
turist indebtedness to increase, but he wanted the agriculturist to be helped on 
occasions when the crops failed owing to circumstances, over which he had no control. 

Mr. Nixon replied tnat in such disastrous circumstances provincial Governments 
always granted loans. 

Mr. Pantulu’s amendment was passed, but the amended resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ramsarandas was defeated by 23 votes to 14. 

Resignation of Reserve Ba.ni Governor 

Pandit P. N. Sapru moved a resolution urging the Government (to lay on the 
table a full statement of the causes leading to the resignation of Sir Osborne Smith, 
lately Governor of the Reserve bank. 

He said that the Finance Member had stated that here was no difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and Sir Osborne on any major question. If 90 , 
the public were entitled to ask what were those minor questions in which difference 
bad occurred and whether in the Government’s view questions like the Rupee ratio, 
gold export, fixation of the bank rate etc., were major or minor issues. The people 
were again and again told that the Reserve Rank should be free from political in¬ 
fluence and ho asked if the influence of the Governments In the matter of Sir 
Osborne’s resignation was not political. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru said : “We object to the influence of the City of London and 
all kinds of political influences”. If Sir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons, 
then why d : d they not make a plain statement to that effect. The business com¬ 
munity in India had confidence in Sir Osborne and his mysterious resignation had to 
a great extent affected the credit and business of the country to clear up the reasons 
of that mysterious resignation. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that Sir Osborne had come to India at the instance of 
the late 8ir Basil Blackett and was appointed Governor of the Imperial! Bank. He had 
remained in India for a sufficiently long period and had acquired intimate knowledge 
of India and certain amount of influence in banking circles. The speaker was pre¬ 
pared to concede to the Government right to interfere in the working of the Reserve 
Bank, but there should be a clear demarcation up to which the Government could go. 
It was a matter of imperative necessity that a healthy convention should be esta¬ 
blished between the bauk and the Government in this respect from the beginning. 
There was a report that Sir Osborne would receive compensation as he was made to 
retire before the completion of his term and the speaker asked what was the amount 
of such compensation and whether the report was correct. He disliked any reticence 
in the matter and he hoped the Government would set aside sentimentality and 
furnish full information with a view to allav the apprehensions in the minds of the 
public. 

Mr. O. S. Motilal and Mr. Kalikkar further supported the resolution. 

Mr. J, C. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department, replying to the debate said : “On 
30th October last, the Government of India in announcing their accepting of the re¬ 
signation of Sir Osborne Smith published a resolution passed by the Central Board 
on the subject. As was stated to the shareholders at the last auuual general meeting 
of the bank 8ir Osborne had resigned for personal reasons. 

Continuing Mr. Nixon said : “Practically all matter which fall to be discussed be¬ 
tween the authorities of the bank on the one hand and the Government on the other 
are of a highly important and confidential nature. They are such that most complete 
frankness on both sides is essential—a frankness which would be impossible were 
there a danger of disclosure of tho discussions in any matter, eitner during a debate 
in the Legislature or otherwise. Just as is the position between the British Trea¬ 
sury and the Bank of England or between the Government of any country and its 
Central Bank, the Government of India mus hold that the communications between 
them and the Reserve Bank are confidential. Any other attitude would be seriously 
detrimental to the conduct of the public business. This is the general rule and the 
Government propose to follow it ia tne preseat case. They therefore are unable to 
lay anything on the table.” 

Concluding Mr. Nixon said : “But 1 repeat what the Finance Member stated in 
another place. There have been no difference of opinion between the Government 
10 
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and the Reserve Bank on any major question of policy and the Government of India 
have never at any time interfered with the baak in exercise of the bank’s statutory 
functions.” 

Mr. Ho**ain Imam asked whether the Government had interfered in the question 
of fixation of the bank rate which was the function of the bank itself. 

Mr. Nixon—l have nothing more to add, Sir. 

Pandit P. N. Saprti replying said that Mr. Nixon’s statement left the position as 
mysterious as ever. As for the payment of compensation to Sir Osborne, Pandit 1\ 
N. Sapru said that since that report was not contradicted, their only conclusion was 
that Sir Osborne was forced to resign. 

Mr. Hoasain Imam intervening remarked that personal reasons put forward now 
was merely an after-thought. 

The opposition pressed the motion to a division and it was rejected by 28 votes 
to 19. The Council then adjourned,till the 15th. 

Appointment in Secretariats 

15th. MARCH :—There was an interesting discussion in the Council of State 
on the resolution moved by Fandit H. N , Kunzru urging immediate steps to 
increase the number of Indians occupying higher posts in every department of the 
Government of India secretariat so that the increase may be commensurate with 
the new constitutional status of India. Ho recalled that the Council in 1923 adopted 
Mr. Sastri’s resolution that at least one of the posts of the secretary, the joint 

secretary and the deputy secretaries be held by an Indian in each department of 
the Government of India. Since then no appreciable progress had beeu made. It 
had been often said that the new constitution was a substantial advance towards 
responsibility. Personally the speaker was not a great admirer of the new consti¬ 
tution. But he, at any rate, believed that if the new constitution was progressive 
then a larger percentage of Indians in these superior posts was essential than in the 
past with a view to propeily reflect the policy laid down by the Indian Ministers. 
Then Pandit Kunxrn proceeded to deal with the various departments separately. 

He first took up the home, defence and foreign and political departments and 
emphasised that the Indian element in these key departments was practically absent 
or, at any rate, the position was more or less the same as that in 1923 when the 

Government issued a communique to the effect that in filling vacancies in the posts 

of the secretary, the deputy secretaries, the possibility of obtaining suitable com¬ 
petent Indian officers should be definitely considered. In t^o Finance department 
there was at present only one deputy secretary who was also the budget offioer 
and he too would be soon replaced by a European. Similar was the positiou in the 
Railway Board. A European Major-General held the post of Financial Adviser to 
the Army and Pandit Kunzru asked if no Indian Accounts officer was available. For 
the post of Director General, Indian Medical Service the claims of a competent 
Indian who was very much senior was superseded by a Junior European. Similarly 
the post of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India was given away to a European. When 
the post of the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial ( ouncil of Agricultural Research fell 
vacant a European was appointed and now the post of the director of the new 
Agricultural Institute was being held in abeyance aud it seemed a European was 
being contemplated to fill the post. It was only in tho Education department 
Indians held the post of secretary and joint secretary, tho credit for which was 
due to the late Sir Fazli Hussain. Pandit Kunzru refused to accept the contention 
that there were not sufficient number of senior Indian officers to make a selection 
to fill these posts and from the facts he was led to believe that tho exclusion of 

Indians from these superior posts were due to political considerations. He asked if 

Indiana made good High Court Judges why no Indian was found suitable to fill tho 
posts of secretary or joint secretary in the legislative department of India. What 
was needed was a thorough change in the policy. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment to Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 

omitting any reference to the new constitution. He arguod that India had been a 
dependency and England meant to keep her so bv imposing the new constitution 
which was retrograde. He opined there was no advance in the status of India and 
he quoted a passage from the J. P. C. Report to support his contention. Mr. 

Ramdas declared “Our demand for Indianisation of the services must rest and can 
only rest upon the basis of our right to Self-Government which can only be 
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aohieved not by appealing to the British Government but by conoentrated efforts to 
get rid of this new constitution which is meant to perpetuate slavery apon India. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru 6aid that Paudit Kuzru’s resolution was the test whereby the 
Government should prove that they really meant what they had been saying all 
these years. He appealed that the question should not be looked from the view¬ 
point of the British service vested interests but from the viewpoint that India is 
for Indians. He in particular referred to the proposal to appoint an eoonomic 
advisor and he asked whether no suitable Indian was available. He asked the 
Government to say plainly what their policy in the matter was. 

Mr. Hossatn Imam , supporting the resolution, said that Indianization of the 
services was the accepted polio} of the Government and even in the 1. C. S. a 
50-50 ratio of recruitment had been accepted. That being so, if the pace of India- 
nisation was not accelerated and by trying to keep up the present order of things, 
the Government itself rendered the new constitution a mere moonshine, confirming 
the Opposition view. He specially put in pleas for a larger appointment of pro¬ 
vincial service men for the hsied posts in the Government of India. 

Mr. Aiaxicclt, Home Beoretarv, at the outset assumed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment wore taking everv possible step to carry out the policy laid dowu in 19X3. He 
explained the posts of Educational Commissioner aud Director of I. M. B. were not 
properly ranked as secretariat posts and as for his own department, namely, Home 
department, under the new constitution law and order will be a provincial subject and 
the Home department as such will not be directly concerned with the supervision 
of Jaw and order for the whole of India. 

Mr. Maxwell emphasised that no sweeping changes as suggested in the resolution 
were possible in a matter which depended on the utilization of the actual cadre. The 
question was simply one of the material available at any moment, and if it was denied 
that at tie's or any particular moment a certain class of material should preponder¬ 
ate this object could only be obtaiued as a result of the steps taken long before. 
The whole matter was a question of time required to realise the results of a previ¬ 
ously determined policy. 

Mr. Maxwell stressed that steps already taken towards Indianization were in the 
normal course of fulfilment, but they could only be accelerated by exercising a deliber¬ 
ate discrimination in favour of Indians, regardless of the consideration of fitness 
among even the actually eligible by seniority and experience. He took it that the 
mover would not urge any eouise derogatory to the self-respect of Indians in ser¬ 
vice. If so, he could sympathise with the idea underlying his resolution, but not with 
its actual terms. 

Mr. Maxwell maintained that the posts in the Government of India secretariat 
were essentially selection appointments. He did not claim that all the officers, either 
Europeans or indians, were equally suited for this very exacting work. Nor did he 
wish to claim that the percentage of suitable Indians was less than the percentage 
of suitable Europeans. lie was prepared to assume that the average would be about 
the same. On that basis, therefore, he would examiue the cadre of the I. C. 6. in 
order 10 test whether there had been discriminations or not, and to form an opinion 
about tho possible speed of Indiauisation without any such discrimination. 

Since the changes in the recruitment of the I. C. S. introduced in 1921, those 
recruited since would already be available for the post of under secretary, but would 
only just be coming into the field of selection for deputy secretaries. In 19X5 the 
Leo Commission report suggested a further advance iu the recruitment, namely, a 
50 per ceut. ratio of Indians aud Europeans, respectively, in the I. C. S. cadre. This 
ratio of half Europeans and half Indians was expected* to be reached by about 
1939, but even then it would be only in 1946 (i. e. 1921 plus 25 years) before India¬ 
nization was distributed equally over the cadre upto a probable stage of selection 
for secretaries, i. e., 25 years’ service. Meanwhile, the selection for the secretariat 
depended on the actual state of the cadre. 

Mr. Maxwell furuished numerous figures to show the strengths for various 
appointments. He explained that the length of service required for the post of 
secretary was 26 to 30, while for joint-secretaries 12 to 17 anu for under-secretaries 
from 6 to 10. On this basis, taking the year 1935, the proportion of eligible Indians 
for the posts of secretaries was 11 per cent., whjle that of joint secretaries seven 
per cent, and deputy secretaries 48 per cent. This showed that Indianization was 
considerably in advance of tho cadre in all tho ranks. The natural consequence of 
gradual effeot of Indianization in the cadre was that it wotld first be apparent in 
Tower secretariat grades and gradually spread upwards. 
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He asserted that when there were sufficient eligible Indians available, there was 
no reason to believe that they would not be selected. The Wheeler Committee re¬ 
port, which had made certain recommendation in regard to recruitment, was now 
under close consideration of the Government and it was hoped that it would be possible 
to devise more systematic ways of exploring the field of recruitment. This would 
make it easier to ensure that Indians, well qualified for secretariat work, were not 
overlooked and there was not one word either in the Wheeler report or in subsequent 
discussions which was in any way designed to frustrate this declared policy of the 
Government. 

Replying to Mr. Hossain Imam's question, Mr. Maxwell said that at present there 
were 65 superior posts (including under secretaries) in the Government oi India secre¬ 
tariat and of these $6 or 40 per cent, were held by Indians. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna , speaking after Mr. Maxwell, thanked him for giving the House 
a wealth of figures and suggested that the Government should be issuing a com¬ 
munique embodying a fuller explanation of the position. 

Mr. Q. S. Motilal expressed dissatisfaction at the slowness of the proeesB of India- 
nixation. 

Pandit Kunzru did not agree with Mr. Maxwell's explanation that the posts of 
Educational Commissioner and Director of Medical Service woie not secretariat 
appointments and that this would not removo the blot on the Education Department 
in superseding a competent senior Indian officer by a comparatively junior English¬ 
man for the post of director of Indian Medical Service. 

Mr. Maxicell , in conclusion, advised them to be patient and allow Indian officers 
in peace to get their experience and training to hold such icsponsible posts as sec¬ 
retaries and joint secretaries. 

Pandit Kunzru accepted Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s amendment The House divided 
and the resolution as amended was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Mr. Kumarshankar Roy Chotrdhury moved the next resolution recommending to 
the Government to submit to the King-Emperor of India the most earnest and -hum¬ 
ble prayer of this House that his Majesty should graciously be pleased to direct the 
release of all political prisoners and those detained without any trial, on the happy 
occasion of his Coronation. 

Mr. Oovindlal Shivlal Motilal said that the dention of persons without trial 
was most detestable, while Mr. P. N. Sapru on the other hand characterized it as 
un-British. Mr. Kalikar said that the release of prisoneis on the eve of the Coro¬ 
nation and reforms would go a long way in appeasing the public discontent. 

Mr. Maxtall , Home Secretary, said that tne term political prisoners was vague. 
Did it mean that the persons convicted of terrorist activities and those who weie 
convicted of rioting and assaulting in the elections wore political prisoners ? He 
cited two cases in which the releases resulted in the outbreak of crimes, and argued 
that the release of prisoners convicted of sedition and preaching hatred among the 
communities would result in chaos in the country. 

Mr. Pantulu , continuing the debate, said that Mr. Maxwell should have known by 
now what the definition of a political prisoner was. The Congress Party did not 
want to be associated with tnose convicted of violence. The speaker’s definition of 
a political prisoner for the sake of this resolution was one who had not been charged 
with any moral turpitude, but he who committed offence out of patriotism. 

Pandit Kunzru , supporting the resolution, condemned the policy of detaining 
persons without trial. After the mover had also replied to the debate, Mr. Maxwell 
made it clear that he suggested that the matter of release of prisoners be left to 
local Governments. 

The resolution was put to vote and defeated by 28 votes to 11. 

B. N. Ry. Under State Management 

Mr. Mahapatra moved the next resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take steps as early as possible to bring the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
under state management. He was supported in his demand by Messrs. Hossain 
Imam, Ramsaran Das and P. N. Sapru, the latter accusing the Agent of not im¬ 
plementing the terms of the agreement between the railway and those who struck 
work recently. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, replying to the debate, said that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment before the taking over of the company railway was to go into the pros and 
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eons sml deoide the question from the financial, administrative and other points of 
view. He could not categorically say whether the House would be consulted before 
this company managed railway was taken over. Regarding the aconsation against 
the Agent B. N. R., Sir Guthrie Russell said that he was ^awaiting certain informa¬ 
tion on the matter and if there was any ground that the Agent was to blame he 
would ask him if things could not be put right. The (resolution was withdrawn and 
the House adjourned. 

iRelief for Ginera.l Indebtedness 

18th. MARCH :— Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Chaudhury moved the first resolution 
to-day recommonding to the Governor General in Council to take steps to relieve the 
general indebtedness of the'people by an issue of taccavi loans in the are&B most 
affected by the lowness of prices of agricultural produce. 

Sir Jagduh Pratad said that it was not possible for the Government of India 
to accept the resolution. It was entirely within the jurisdiction of the local 
Government to utilise taccavi loans for relieving indebtedness. Three local 
Governments, namely the United Provinces, Madras and Coorg had taken such 
action and if the honourable member wanted such a step being taken in Bengal ho 
should bring pressure on the ministry of that province. All that the Government 
of India were prepared to do was to* forward the copies of the debate to the local 
Governments. 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantutu complained of the curious way in which taccavi loans 
were administered and urged the Government to examine the recommendations of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and give a lead to the provinces in this matter. 

Syed Ho&snin Imam advised the Government of India in the interests of their 
own financial well-being to take an initiative instead of leaving the matter entirely 
to the provincial Governments. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon , Finance Secretary, explained that most of Ihe provinces had 
daring the last lb years obtained their loan requirements from the Government of 
India and has also used the Government of India’s credit for the purposes of 
raising loans. That facility would continue to be at their disposal till the 31st of 
this mouth when the position would be altered by the Government of India Act. 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Indianisation of Army ani» Navy 

Pandit Ilruiay Nath Kunz r u moved the next resolution recommending to the 
Governor General in Council to move the higher authorities to take steps to replace 
the Biitish troops continuously bv Indian troops in the Army in India. 

He said that although such a resolution was previously accepted by Lord 
Ilawlinson, the then Commander-in-Uhief it had not been given effect to. He 
suspected that his Majesty’s Government stood in the way of imp ementing the 
recommendation. It was not on military grounds that the ratio was being continued. 
He doubted whether his Majesty’s Government would allow the British troops to 
be used in furtherance of the policy of the ministers in the reformed provincial 
Governments when the policy was not approved • y his Majesty’s Government. Such 
a position arose in the Dominions aud his Majesty’s Government withdrew the 
British troops which were replaced by the local troops. It, therefore, behoved the 
Government to look ahead and take early steps which would be in the interests of 
India and which would improve the relations of Indians and British. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Naratn Mahtha declared that the British contingents were in 
India to promote the British interests, watch the armies in the States and to swell 
England’s reserves. Indian soldiers were more efficient especially under Indian condi¬ 
tions despite the fact they were ill-trained, ill-fed and ill-armed. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that, ho thought be was not wrong in saying that since 
1923 there had been no reduction in British troops. If India was really to be led 
to the goal of Dominion Status then her army should also be Indiani6ed. The 
British army in India was maintained for the sake of the empire. Therefore why 
should the British Government not pay for that army. 

In opposing the motion the Commandcr-in-Chief said :— 

8ir, to begin with, I should like to compliment the mover of this resolution, if I 
may, on the able and moderate way in which* he presented his caso. He has 
obviously studied the literature on the subject most carefully and although I may 
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not agree entirely with his presentation of facts and figures, this in itself does not 

materially weaken his case or strengthen mine. In faot I should say that on paper 

w * s0 - ex P ress . ^ as made out as strong a case as could be made out. 

ile will forgive me, if J go on to say that where he failed to convinoe me was with 

regard to the actual realities of the case and I propose to develop this side of it is 
m y * e V ] y- I think two maiu aspects of this controversy that naturally appeal to the 
most honourable members opposite are, financial and sentimental aspects and when 
1 refer to the sentiment I mean sentiment in the best sense of the word, sentiment 
of patriotism and national honour. 

Now, sir, so far as the financial aspect is concerned, no one can deny that the 
substitution of Indian for British troops in this country would produce a saving, 
indeed a large saving. No arguments are required to convince me of that. What 
the exact figure would be it is difficult to say, nor do 1 think that it matters very 
Hf U r / 1 ^ lU own est ’ raato made a few years ago is something in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 8 crores excluding the cost of pensions which naturally must go on for many 
years and also excluding the cost of capitation payments which have been referred 
to. \\hat the honourable members are apt to forget is that capitation payments are 
now more than covered by the contribution of Rs. 2 crores paid by his Majesty’s 
Government towards the cost of Indian defence. That contribution may not bo 
specifically related to the cost of British troops in India but 1 cannot imagine that 
it would be continued at any rate at anything like the present figure if all British 
troops were removed from his country. Some honouiable members I know think 
that the present contribution ought to be increased. All I can do to-day is to refer 
them to my speech on this subject in reply to the hou. Mr. Kalikar's motion at the 
fast Simla session. So much for the financial aspect. I agree that the British 
soldiers are comparatively expensive but that does not alter the fact that I consider 
them necessary. 

I shall return to that point in a moment but first let me say a few words about 
what I have called the sentimental aspect of this question. I do not want to say 
too much and I only wish that the honourable members would read again what is 
said on this subject in chapter 6 of this pamphlet of facts and figures which w 7 as 
supplied to them a year or two ago and of which there are copies in the library. 

I think it will repay a study. But let rr.e say this at once. The Government of 
India and myself aio fully conscious of the natural and laudable desire of Indians 
to defend their own country. We have recognised this desire so far as wo have 
been able to do so by the scheme of Indianization that is now in the process of 
being worked out, 'Ihe scheme in itself does involve a gradual substitution of a 
considerable number of Indian for British officers and for a measure of substitution 
of Indian for British troops in such arms as artiilory, signals and administrative 
service. I am of course aware that as a start this does not amount to anything 
enormous but it is a start and it does amount to something quite considerable. The 
point I wish to make and I hope I bhall not be misunderstood when I make it, is 
that even the national sentiment, however much we may applaud, cannot be finally 
the decisive factor in a vital matter of this kind. We have got to consider certain 
hard facts which I now 7 propose to deal with. 

Firstly, I am most diffident to draw attention to myself but it is a fact that I 
am the person w*ho is ultimately responsible to the Government of India and indeed 
to every single Indian in this country for ensuring so far as I can the peace and 
tranquillity of India. It is I who have to shoulder the blamo if things go wrong and 
if when the moment comes our defence forces are found to be unequal to the tasks 
imposed upon them. I beg the House to remember that and to recognize that it is 
by no means a light responsibility. 

Secondly, the force on which my predecessors and I have hitherto relied have 
been British soldiers led by British officers and Indian soldiers Jed by British officers. 
That is an organisation wrhich has successfully preserved the peace of India for 
many years and that is an organization in which I am now asked to make radical 
and sweeping alterations. Believe,me, Sir, I have served in the Indian army all 
my life and I yield to none in my admiration for that army and sepoys and Indian 
officers who constitute its foundations. But there is no getting away from the fact 
that it is the army which has been trained and led for years by British officers 
and we have had no real experience yet of army led and trained by Indian officers. 

I 09 not mean to say for the moment that it cannot be ever Jed and trained by 
Indian officers. I hope that one day it will be. 
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If I had not hope, so I could not have agreed to the measure of In dianization 
that is now in progress. But, Sir, it must take time. You cannot completely change 
the organization of any army in the world in a day. Meanwhile while this measure 
is going on and the whole international situation is so uncertain it is not in m/ 
opinion the moment to make a drastic reduction in the strength of the British 
army in India. 

After all, Sir, the present combination of British and Indian troops has given us 
an army of which we may well be proud and which is, I venture to claim, the 
admiration of the countries outside India. To my mind this happy combination is 
duo to the fact that there are qualities in British and Indian soldiers which are 
complementary to each other anl produce a standard of efficiency which it behoves 
us to take into very careful consideration before it is disturbed. 

Apropos of this point we have heard a great deal today about the ratio between 
British and Indian troops. There is evidently some misunderstanding of this point 
and I should like to take this opportunity of making the situation clear once and for 
all. Whatever may have been the case in the past I can assure the House that to¬ 
day there is no ratio laid down simply for the purpose of maintaining the mathe¬ 
matical proportion between the numbers of British and Indian troops in India. We 
have got past all that long ago. When we go to war our brigades are made up in 
proportion of three Indian units to one British unit. For internal security purposes 
it is true the number of British troops as compared with Indian troops is higher. 
And the result of all this is that the ratio of British to Iudian soldiers in the army 
in Indi3 as a whole happens to work out at present at one to something between 
two and three. But these proportions are based on the practical experience of 
what has been found to give the best results and on what is considered necess¬ 
ary from time to time to carry out the role of the defence force as a whole. They 
are definitely not based on any preconceived notion that the number of Indian troops 
must not exceed the number of British troops by any particular figures. I hope I 
have made the point clear. 

Now in this connection as already maintained by others this morning I may re¬ 
mind tho House that the number of British troops in India has been reduced by 
some 20,000 since the war. In addition as 1 have already explained the measure of 
substitution of Indian for British troops is already in progress. Apart from this 
I can see no early prospect of any further substitution of Indian for British troops 
in India and I should bo wrong to encourage'false hopes in that respect. It is how¬ 
ever possible that a certain reduction in the number of British troops may result 
from the changes of organisation which may be carried out in future as more 
modern weapons are takoa into use and mechanization increased. It is also a fact 
as just explained by the Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons that 
recruiting difficulties at home are going to cause tluctuations in the strength of 
British units overseas including India which will involve temporary shortages in 
establishments without reducing the actual number of units. 

Thirdly and lastly, it may be suggested that I am merely giving my own personal 
opinions unsupported by tliose of other responsible authorities in India. That is 
very far from being the*case. For instance, if I wish to move a single company of 
British troops from a single station anywhere in India I am immediately faced with 
the most vehement opposition from the local Government concerned. That is a h rd 
fact and there is no getting away from it. Honourable members may suggest, as 
indeed they have, that an explanation is to he found in the composition of the pre¬ 
sent local Government. I do not agree, but anyhow that is beside the point. In not 
many days from now elected Indian Ministers will assume primary responsibility 
for maintenance of law and order throughout India. In discharging that responsibility 
they will have the full support of the army behind them just as the present Govern¬ 
ments have it to-day. I ao not claim to be a prophet, sir, but it may well be that 
Indian Ministers of the future to whatever political party they may belong will be 
very glad to feel that they have behind them the imperturable and cheerful British 
soldier on whom in the last presort they will be able to rely for assistance. At any 
rate 1 would seriously ask this House whether it would agree to deprive the minister 
of the future in advance of the bulwark on which the local Governments of to-day 
place such implicit trust. Lot us at least wait and see and let us not by any vote 
that the House may take to-day spread abroad the impression that provincial Gov¬ 
ernments of the future are going to be weakened in any way in discharging the 
onerous duties that lie befort us. 
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To conclude, sir, from what 1 have said, I hope it is dear to the House that the 
main difference between the hon. mover of the resolution and myself lies in the 
words ‘continuous reduction* as used in the text of his resolution. I have shown that 
the Government of India since the war have been working on the policy of ‘gradual 
and prudent reduction’ as regards the strength of British troops in India. They are 
still working on this policy but it must be left to them to decide as and when they 
are entirely satisfied that all circumstances are favourable. It follows, therefore, 
that the Government cannot commit themselves to the ‘continuous reduction’ regardless 
of what those circumstances may be. I regret therefore that I must oppose the 
resolution. 

Pandit Kunzru'g resolution regarding the Indianization of the army was negatived 
by 30 votes to 10. 

More Appointments tor Oriyas 

Mr. Mahapztra moved next a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Council to treat Oriyas as a minority community and to take early steps for re¬ 
cruitment of Oriyas in sufficient numbers in non-gazetted posts under the different 
departments of the Government of India particularly, railways and customs. 

Mr. Maxwell , Home Secretary, opposing the resolution said that the principle had 
never been recognised by the Government that within the same religion there should 
be further territorial sub-divisions. If the Government went on making such divi¬ 
sions there would be no end to it. Ha opposed the resolution as he said the proposal 
therein was not practicable. He hoped, however, that with the separation of Orissa 
the Oriyas would get more opportunities to advance educationally when they should 
be able to hold their own in the open competitions. 

Mr. Mahapatra withdrew the resolution. 

Agent to Protect Indian Interests in Burma 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General in 
Council that he may on the separation of Burma from India be pleased to appoint 
an agent for protection of Indian labouring classes in Burma. 

He said that the Royal Commission on Labour recommended the appointment of 
the protector of Indian labouring classes. After the separation tho Government of 
India would not have any power to safeguard the interest of Indians iu Burma as 
they had been doing hitherto. Some time ago thore wore anti-Indian riots in Burma 
when the Indian labourers suffered a good deal. In case a repetition of such unfortun¬ 
ate incidents occurred then there must be somebody to protect Indian interests. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said the Government would try to get certain statistical 
information as regards the position of Indian immigrants in Burma and thoir occupa¬ 
tions. A9 soon as that information was available tho question of appointment of an 
agent would receive the sympathetic consideration. He accepted the resolution on 
behalf of the Government. The resolution was therefore passed. 

Indioenous Manufacture or Quinine 

Mr. Sapru moved another resolution recommending taking of steps to check 
malaria particularly by encouraging the indigenous manufacture of quinine and its 
distribution at rates within the means of rural classes. He said 100,000,000 to 
200,000,000 people suffered every year from malaria in India. Of these only 
100,000,000 people received treatment. The consumption of quinine was thus very 
low. It was onljr three and a half grain per head per annum as against 16 graias in 
Italy and 24 grains in Greece. While the consumption was inadequate being only 
200,000 lbs. the supply was hopelessly insufficient. There were only two factories for 
the manufacture of quinine, one near Darjeeling and another near Ooty but both the 
factories did not produce more than 72,003 pounds. Therefore large quantities were 
imported. He wanted all that to be manufactured in India. 

Mr. Basu said that the difficulty was that sufficient quantity was not grown and 
there was no private enterprise for the manufacture of quinine. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Viceroy Certifies Finance Bill 

23rd. MARCH When the Council of State men this morning the President 
read the following message from the Governor-General :— 

“Whereas the Legislative Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended 
by me the Bill to fir duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into oor- 
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tain parts of British India, to vary tho oxciso duty on sugar leviable under the 
Sugar fExciso Duty ) Act of 1934, to vary certain dados leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, to vary exciso duty on silver ieviablo under the 8ilver (Excise 
Duty) Act of 1930, to fix tho maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act of 1898, and to fix the rates of income-tax and super-tax, a copy of 
which Bill in tho form rocommendod by mo is hereto annexed. 

Now, therfore, I, Victor Alexander John, Marquoss-of Linlithgow , in the exercise of 
the power conferred by sub-section (1) of section 67-B of the Government of India 
Act do heroby certify that tho passage of tho said Bill is essential for the interests 
of British India. 

( Sd. ) LINLITHGOW 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The Governor-General’s recommendation statod : “In pursuance of tho provisions 
of sub-section (a) of section G7-B of tho Govornment of India Act I, Victor 
Alexander John, Marquess of Liulithgow do recommend to tho Council of State 
that it do pass the Finauco Bill in tho form hereto annexed.’’ 

Thereafter tho Secretary of tho Council presented tho Bill to the House. The 
President then adjourned tho Council till March 30. 

Recommended Finance Bill Debate 

30th. MARCH Mr. Nixon , Finance Secretary, moved to-day that the Finance 
Bill, as recommended by his Excellency the Viceroy, bo taken into consideration. 

Ho explained the effect of the two taxation measures proposed in tho Bill as had 
boon done by tho Finance Member in the lower House. Ho emphasized that tho 
additional sugar excise duty would not affect the producer of sugarcane in any way. 
Ho assurod tho House that this mocy was not being raised to finance additional ex¬ 
penditure at the centre, nor the top-heavy administration, nor the defence but to 
finance tho provinces. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru almost ontiroly devoted his speoch to a consideration of tho 
constitutional issue. He said this was the third occasion on which tho Finance Bill 
came in a certified form. It had come to this that the executive could carry through 
legislation only by tho exercise of special powers. This showed tho Government was 
completely out of touch with public opinion. His main grievance was that the executive 
was not responsive. Govornment was getting more and more autocratic. The posi¬ 
tion taken up by the Finance Member was that here was a deficit budget and ho 
had financial commitments and must therofore balance his budget. Even within 
limits of the prosent constitution, it was possible for Government to behave different¬ 
ly and bo responsive to public opinion. Mr. P. N. Sapru asked why it was not 
possible for tho Finance Member to consult leaders of the Opposition groups to 
sottlo beforehand iu what direction taxation should be imposed in order to balance 
the budget. The speaker was sure that the House was not prepared to swallow tho 
certified bill. It was convinced that Government was not responsible and no elootod 
mombor should shoulder the Government’s responsibility, specially in view of tho 
fact that Government had failed to prove that the Assembly was wrong, and, there¬ 
fore, there was no other alternative for Oovornmeut than to certify tho Bill. 

The othor alternative for Government was to carry an amendment to the Financo 
Bill in tho Council of 8tate and go back to tho Assembly with tho altered Bill and 
give its members a chance to revise their views. This would have been in confor¬ 
mity with democratic principles of government. 

I)oaling with the merits of tho Bill Mr. Sapru wondered why non-official mem¬ 
bers should be asked to restore tho budget deGcit when these deficits were the crea¬ 
tion of Government. He cited as an instance the separation of Burma, tho creation 
of dolieit provinces and thursting of an oxpensivo constitution on the peoplo which 
was never wanted. Ho strongly opposed the joxcise duty on sugar as it would badly 
hit a rising industry. 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu opposed tho Financo Bill with a ‘clear conscience.' Ho 
did not sharo Mr. Sapru’s regret that tho Government did not adopt a procedure 
othor than certification with regard to the passing of tho Financo Bill. Any change 
in tho Government’s plan would not havo mado tho slightest difference. There was 
no regrot on his part that tho Government did uat try, according to Mr. Sapru, to 
placate oithor tho moderates or tho extremists. The Government’s policy was one 
•f exploitation, which had been rosontod. The Financo Bill clearly proved that the 
11 
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Fi nance Member was an agent of British imperialism and was not acting on behalf 
of the people of this country. Concrete proposals had been made for balanolng the 
budget, but the Government had other alternatives than the acceptance of construc¬ 
tive suggestions. He oited Government’s attitude in adhering to the Leo Concessions 
and In spending six: lakhs in sending an Indian contingent to London to take part in 
the coronation celebrations, and the growth of military oxpendituro as typical 
examples of their callous disregard of the popular demand ror effecting an improve¬ 
ment in the financial position. The Government could effectfsavings if they wanted 
to do so. The budget was and would always bo judged by tho amount and extont of 
relief given to tho poor. In India tho problom of tho poverty of tho masses and 
commodity prices had existod for a long time. 

Referring to the Finance Bill, Mr. Ram das Pantulu said that tho position of tho 
Council of State was most humiliating. Tho Assembly had at least the satisfaction 
of rejecting the Finance Bill. He strongly opposod the oxciso duty on sugar, and 
regretted that the salt duty was not reduced, although it had been proved that when¬ 
ever there was a reduction in tho salt duty thero was an increased consumption of 
salt. He next referred to tho postal rate and said that he was sorry that at 
the timo of laying down office, Sir Frank Noyco could not effect, a much desired 
reform. Dealing with the sugar duty, Mr. Pantulu obsorvod that tho Finance 
Membor’s statement that the sugar industry was making excessive profits was not 
correct. It had been hoped that with the investment of nearly 34 crores In this 
Industry India would bo self-contained with regard to sugar consumption. But tho 
present measure had destroyed all such hopes. It was not true to say that the 
consumer was paying more as a result of protection. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar said that at tho timo of making tho present constitution it 
was stated that the power of certification would be used only when law and order 
and the financial credit of the country wore at stake. But, he regretted, this power 
was being used oven when there was no such apprehension. What did it matter In 
a budget of 80 croros if tho Assembly voted down 1G0 lakhs V 

Rat Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das enumerated tho financial measuros which 
the Government had taken recently, all of which, ho said, had resulted in loss to 
India. While travelling recently through Java, ho heard a rumour that owing to 
the international situation the British Government had agreod to take some measures 
which might encourage tho Import of Java sugar into India. 

The Finance Member , intervening, assured the speaker that ho had not hoard 
such a rumour and that, In any caso, tho Increase in the sugar excise duty had no 
connection with such a rumour. Nor did he hope that tho Increase in tho oxciso 
duty would oncrurage the import of Java sugar. 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that noxt year tho Houso 
would be able to judgo for itself the effect of tho additional oxciso duty. JIo 
feared that it would result iu an increased import of Javo sugar Into India. 

Uaji Syed Mohammad Hussain doplorod that tho IIIouso was in the hopeless 
position of having to pass tho Bill without changing a comma. The timo had come 
when the Government should not rely altogether on counting votes only. Govern¬ 
ment must abandon tho policy of taxing tho nocessities of life. Tho Finance 
Member could have balanced the budget without taxing sugar and silvor. If only 
a 5 por cent, export duty had been Imposed on gold, tho t Finance Mernbor could 
have got much more than what ho needed ; but unfortunately, he could not flout 
the instructions of the Homo Government in the matter of gold exports. 

Sir K. R. Menon expressed disappointment at the fact that no provision had 
been made for tho continuation of grants for rural development, and hoped that 
It might bo possible to restore it in tho course of the new financial year. 

Referring to the exciso duty on sugar, ho thought that tho caso for duty was 
complete and convincing. He was of the opinion that tho State having lost 
considerable revenue through the loss of sugar customs, it was justified lu 

recouping the loss, partly at any rato. by lovylng tax on sugar. Any difficulties 
confronting the industry must be solved by tho industry itself. This industry had 

the entire Indian market, froo from external competition, to itself. 

Internal competition was in tho interests of the consumer, and tho Govern¬ 
ment should not be a party to its restriction. Nor should tho Governmont 

encourage any attempt to restrict tho extension of tho sugar Industry 
beyond tho areas now occupied by it. Provincial ^Governments had sunk 
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considerable sums in irrigation schemes and other projects, and they should be 
allowed perfect freedom in developing the cultivation of cane and the production 
of sugar in their areas. The speaker also thought it was possible that the best 
areas for the growth of sugarcano lay outside the areas now occupied by the 
sugar industry. Ho supported the proposal of taxation. 

Continuing, Haii Sped Mohammed Hussain referred to the plight of Indian 
Bottlers abroad and said that the best course for calling the attention of the Colonial 
Offico to this grave injustice was, for tho Government of India, to resign in a body. 
Mero lip sympathy was of no avail. Ho appealed to the House to throw out the 
Finanoe Bill. 

Pandit Briday Nath Kunzru criticised tho top-heavy administration of the 
Government of India and particularly referred to tho appointment of an army officer as 
a military financial adviser. Where was the necessity for having a whole-time officer 
as Government Whip in tho Assembly ? 

Referring to tho I. C. 8. officer who was on special duty in the 1 Railway Board, 
Mr. Kunzru wished to know whether he was doing any responsible work at all. He 
characterized these appointments as scandalous and said that if the Government had 
e v cn a modicum of fairness in what they were doing, they need not have come be¬ 
fore them with a certified Finance Bill. Mr. Kunzru declared that the sum total of 
Government’s policy was racial, their object being to keep away Indians, as much as 
possible, from positions of responsibility. 

Dealing with the proposals of taxation Mr. Kunzru said that a tax on tho export 
of gold or tho re-imposition of surcharge of incometax and super-tax would have been 
preferable to the silver or sugar duty. If Government wore unwilling to await the 
recommendations of the Sugar Tariff Board, the least they could have done was to 
reduco the import duty other than increase tho excise duty. 

Concluding, Mr. Kunzru said that the methods advocated bv tho Government were 
not the best possible that could bo brought forward under (tLo circumstances. They 
could have devised measures which, while bringing in necessary revenue, would have 
spared the poor man. 

Sir James Qrigg , replying to tho debate, said that tho Opposition speeches had 
groat similitude. Horae speakers attributed to him arguments he did not use and then 
proceeded to demolish these unfounded contentions, while other groups of speakers 
repoated tho speeches of years ago, without considering what bearing subsequent 
ovents had on theso earlier arguments, and there was a final group which dealt only 
in ‘emphatic protests’. The inescapable fact was that the budget proposals had to fill 
a^an of Rs. 105 lakhs. 

Dealing with what ho callod an invariable untruth—that ho was an agent of 
British Commerce, Hir James Grigg said that ho might with more truth refer to 
some speakers as the jackals of Big Business ; but he contented himself by saying 
that they cou’d moro aptly bo called sheep in the wolf’s clothing. Sir James Grigg 
thou said his remarks cl id not apply to many thoughtful speeches like that made by 
Sir Ramunni Monon. Tho Finance Member affirmed that tho fact that vested interests 
wero appearing as champions of tho cultivator convinced that it was not the cultivator 
who was going to pay. The essence of the protectionist argument was that the 
general community should loso more than the particularly protected community. He 
did not think any great economist was needed to rebut that argument. Sir James 
Grigg quoted tho opinion expressed by ono closely interested in the sugar industry, 
which no said, might bo cousidereed as an antidote to a good deal of fictitious 
agitation and throats. This gentleman had in no uncertain terms condemned the 
tactics of a certain section of manufacturers and tho get-rich-quicker idea which 
underlay thoir arguments. Sir James did uot deny that the primary motive in the 
enhancement of the exeiso duty was revenue * but at tho same time he strongly 
believed that this measure would have a stabilizing and boneficient effect on the 
sugar industry as a whole. Economic interests required that action would in any 
case require to bo taken it the disaster which lay ahead was to be averted. Nothing 
had been said to alter the view which ho had originally adopted. The Finance Member 
again assured tho House that he was not advocating a policy of Free Trade for 
India. Nothing was futher from his idea. What, he desired was that protection 
should be justified, it should not ho excessive and that it should not cost revenue more 
than was necessary. 

Sir James Grigg next said that he shared the regret, expressed in the coutso of 
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the debate, that grants for rural development had heed discontinued, and hoped that 
it wouM bo possible to restore this at some future time. 

Turning to the suggestion that a tax on gold exports should bo imposed, the 
Finance Member said Be could not understand how the Opposition speakers could 
consistently advocate this. Adherents of this porposal had openly stated the export 
of gold was due to distress selling by the cultivator, yet there was not the slightest 
doubt that in a free gold market tho* tax must fall on the seller. Advocates of a gold 
export tax were, therefore, advocating a tax on tho cultivator. 

In connection with the military expenditure, Sir James Grigg said ho would bo 
deceiving the House if he led them to supposo that, in tho existing circumstances, 
there was the slightest possibility, oven if it were desirable, of reducing the military 
expenditure. The Finance Member roferrod to the sympathy oxprossod by Sir Philip 
Chetwode two years ago with tho suggestion that the United Kingdom might bo askod 
to bear an increased contribution; but ho said that this was not the right time, 
when the United Kingdom was trebling its own military expenditure, to press such 
a suggestion. 

Mention had been made, in tho course of the debate, of tho expenditure which the 
United Kingdom and Germany were incurring and Sir James Grigg pointed out that 
Germany was spending at least twenty-fivo times Britain’s expenditure, and eight 
times more than India, on military expenditure. India was practically tho only country 
where the expenditure was remaining stationary. 

The House divided, and Mr. Nixon's motion for taking the Finance Bill as rocom- 
mended by the Viceroy into consideration was adopted by 137 votes to 15. Tho 
House then adjourned. 

3 l«l. MARCH Tho House commenced consideration of tho Finance Bill clauso 
by clauso to-day. Tho second clauso relating to salt duty was passed without 
discussion. I 

When the third clauso containing tho additional sugar excise duly was put Syed 
Hussain I mam challenged the Government contention that the additional duty 
would stop tho growth of new sugar factories. He feared that it would badly hit 
smaller factories which were almost exclusively owned by Indians. 

Mr. 8. N. Mahtha said tho bill had the bad odour of autocracy after certification. 
Tho Finance Member had contended that members on tho Opposition benches had no 
reason to protest on what he (the Finance Member ) had proposed in the bill. Mr. 
Mahtha said the Opposition members protested because they felt that Government 
still had some respect for tho views of the people’s representatives. 

Mr J. S , Roy opined that the deficit in the budget could havo been met by 
tapping other sources such as imposition of duty on pig iron. 

Mr. Nixon , Finance secretary, assured Syed llossain Imam that Government were 
not neglecting small industries. Ninoty-six por cent, of Khandsari manufacturers 
were not touched by this duty. 

After all tho clauses were adopted without any amendment, Mr. Nixon moved 
that the bill be passed. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu , opposing the motion, said that ho could not help fooling 
tho Government was pursuing a shortsighted policy under the direction of tho 
Finance Member. 

Syed Hossain Imam complainod that by not boing present in the Council of 
State when the House mot at 10-30 yesterday tho Finance Member showed deliberate 
‘dis-respect’ to the House. 

The President pointed out that tho Finance Membor was not a member of tho 
House and was under no obligation to be present in tho Council of State. Ho only 
did so when it was convenient and suitablo to him. 

Syed Hossain Imam discussed at*length India’s debt position and the provision 
for sinking fund etc. Referring to income-tax ho strongly protested against legal 
avoidance of the tax by officers proceeding home on leave. He criticized tho un¬ 
fair financial adjustment between India and Burma at tho time of separation and in 
particular emphatically condemned the policy of allowing India to bo the training 
ground for a nuge army for the benefit of empire countries. The Burma Government 
should in enquity ana justice make some payment for the liabilities inourrod by 
India to supply a certain portion of the army after separation. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru 1 a speech was mainly an answer to Sir James Grigg's speech 
delivered in the Houso yesterday. Mr. Sapru, speaking after Syed Hossain Imam, 
said that if there were repetitions in the speeches or members on the Opposition 
benches thcro woro also repetitions and old platitudes in the speoch of the Finanace 
Member. The intensity of feelings against the Finance Bill was apparent from the 
fact that out of the 17 olocted members present in the House yestorday 15 voted 
against the Bill. 

Mr. Saiyad Afokamed Pashah , opposing the Bill, said that the Government was 
not well advised in imposing an additional exciso duty on sugar without waiting for 
the conclusion of the Tariff Board’s enquiry into sugar. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that since there had been a drop of 
over four crores in the rovenues of India during the last four years there was a 
clear caso of appointing a committee of enquiry to examino the present expenditure 
of the Government of India and propose retrenchment, no regretted that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India had not implemented the recommendations of the Inchcapo Com¬ 
mittee. Some of the recommendations which wore given effect to were later un¬ 
done. Lala Ram Sarau Das criticized the tariff policy as being against the interests 
of India. 

Mr. Sita Kanta Mahnpatra said that ho had come from a province where 
♦here was no sugar factory but despite the fact that almost evory elected member 
in the lower houso opposed the sugar excise duty the Government still remained 
unconvinced. 

Mr. //. N. Kunzru opined that the Financo Member’s speech delivered yester¬ 
day was a curious mixture of his resentment to criticism and superiority com¬ 
plex. In delivering such a speech the Financo Member was misusing his position. 
Mr. Nixon 8 caso for the imposition of silver duty came to this that ho told the 
people of India to export their goods but in return accept only British goods. 

Mr. Nixon , replying to the debate, said that he would not answer to some of 
♦ he libollons remarks against Sir James Grigg but would say that ‘I who work in 
close touch with him more than any body else can say that never on any occasion 
have I seen him moved by any thing else than the good of India which ho like all 
others has come to serve’. 

Turning to the arguments of tho previous speakers, the Financo Secretary told 
Lala Ram Saran Das that if India wanted recovery from Burma of all the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in their behalf then surely Burma had the right of demanding back 
their contribution to Indian revenues made by Burma during the past many years 
at tho rato of two or throe crores per year. 

The Bill as certitied was passed by 26 votes to 15 and the houso adjourned. 

Indian Army Act Amend. Bill 

Ut APRIL No Congress Member was presont in the House when tho Council 
of State met this morning. Tho President at tho outest announced that lie was satisfied 
that Pandit Kunzru’s motiou for adjournment regarding tho I. M. S., was in order 
and decided to take it up immediately after termination of to-day’s legislative business. 

Tho Commander-in-Chief moved for consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Army Act He said the fact that it was discussed at considerable length in the 
Assembly was sufficient roasou for passing it readily. Its provisions wero entirely 
unobjectionable. It provided that Indian officers of the Reserve be subjected to military 
law when they wore called to duty. That was tho position which British officers of 
tho Reserve enjoyod. Therefore, if tho Bill was not passed, Indian officers of tho 
Reserve would automatically be governod by military law at all times. 

Mr. Sapru and Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asked certain questions, replying to 
which Mr. Tottonham admittod that tho British personnel of the army was governed 
by the British Aot and Indian Section by the Indian Act, but that this did not im¬ 
ply disorimination for power of command given to the respective sections and did not 
diner in way. The motion for consideration was passed and the Bill as passed by 
tho Assembly was also passod. 

Adjournment Motion on the I, M. S. 

It was 11-30 when Pandit Kunzru moved the .adjournment motion on the Keor- 
ganisation of the I. M. S. He said that Indians’ main objections against the I. M. S. 
had been that it had unnecessarily a larged oadre and Indians enjoyod very restrict¬ 
ed opportunities. He was glad that some reduction in the cadre had taken place 
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and hoped that more reduction would take place in the very near future. In the 
resolution recently issued by the Government the proportion of 2 British to one 
Indian was still being maintained, despite tho fact that Indians had been found to bo 
equally efficient as British 1. M. 8. Officers. Why should India bo mado to keep tho 
Koyal Army Modical Crops in its I. M. S. for war purposos V 

II. E. Sir Robert Cassels , participating early in tho debato, sa*d that a number 
claims and interests had to bo considered before drawing up the sohomo. It would 
be impossible to ovolve a plan which would satisfy everybody. As the Commander- 
in-Chiof, tho speaker must satisfy himself that efficiency of the Army Medical or¬ 
ganisation was high aud war reservo was reliable. He should also have a cortaln 
minimum of British offieors. 

Mr. Kunzru : Why ! 

Sir Robert Cassels answered that it was not a new principle and if there woro 
differences of opinion as to its necessity, then “we should disagree”. (Words in 

quotation were inaudible both in tho press gallory and to the official reporter). At 

the samo time he did not wish to employ moro British officers than was strictly 
necessary. Total reduction of 87 officers had boon mado and he opined that it was a 

distinct improvement on the present situation from the Indian point of view. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru characterised the roorgnisation and reservation of most import¬ 
ant posts for Britishers as tho worst form of racial discrimination. The spoaker 
condemned selection by nomination and said that ludia was entitled to ask that com¬ 
petitive examination for I. M. 8. should be held in India alone ; but. as a moderate 
he would bo content if tho examination was held simultaneously in India and England. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that the reason why the system of nomination was re¬ 
sorted to was that Britishers were afraid to faoo the competition. Ho warned tho 
Government, against fooling Indians by this bogie of British Doctors for Britishers 
an said they could not be fooling everyono for all time. 

Mr. Tottenham, Defence Secretary, who took his seat in the Council to-day 
maintained that it would be far cheaper to continue to employ a certain number of 
I. M. S. Officers for war resorve in civil employ. Ho was not prepared to go iuto 
the merit of the question whether British Doctors wore essential or not for tho 
treatment of British Offieors. their wives and children. But rightlv or wrongly, 
having reached that decision that they must have a certain number of British 
Doctors, the problem was how to recruit the required quota. The system of 
nomination was introduced as they were finding it difficult to get sufficient number 
of Britishers through competition. Mr. Tottenham claimed that tho present commu¬ 
nique would result in a great improvement in future so far as tho standard of British- 
recruits was concerned. He denied that tho present reorganisatian implied any reduc¬ 
tion in the number of Indian Officers. What is implied was a reduction in the 
number of British and Indian I. M. S. Officers to a minimum that tho Provincial 
Governments would be under statutory obligation to employ. This would also mean 
as little interference as possible with Provincial autonomy in this matter. Beyond a 
fixed minimum, Provincial Governments would bo free to appoint as many Indian 
I. M. S. Officers as possible. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham contended that roserving 
posts for Britishors was not a new principle. He claimed there have been very 
rapid Indianisation in Medical Service sinco tho war. Quoting figures, ho pointed 
out that now there would be about 30 to 35 per cent of Indian I, M. 8, Officers as 
compared with only about 10 per cent ton or twelvo years ago. 

Mr. Padshah and Mr. Mahata condemned tho invidious discrimination against 
Indians. Mr. Padshah referring to certain reserved posts in the Madras Medial 
College asked why they were being reserved for British Officers. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad argued that, once tho principle of British Doctors for 
treatment of Britishers having been recognised, for a long time tho present was tho 
most economical arrangement under tho circumstances. Ilo assured that so far as 
Indian I. M. 8. Officers wore concerned, thoy could rise to the highest posts on 
civil side and there was no bar or obstacle in the way. 

Pandit Kunxru replying to the debato said that ludia could not remain conten¬ 
ted with a mere reduction in the cadre of I. M. 8. The Government must reduoo 
tho ratio of British soldiers to Indians. By acqopting tho Government resolution, 
thoy would be accepting for all times the ratio of two British to one Indian in 
I. M. 8. and would not have any hopo of having Indian civil surgeons in big cities. 
Was that Indianisation, he askeu. Moreover tho resolution increased tho numbor of 
British 1. M. 8. in the provincial services by ten. 
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At 1-30 the President roso and said that the debate had terminated, the motion 
having thus been talked out. 

Indian Red Cross Society Amend Bill 

3rd APRIL :—The Council of State passed to-day the Bill amending the Code of 
Civil Procedure, 1908 and the Bill amending the Indian Rod CrossJSociety Act of 1920 
which were recently passed by the Assembly. 

Before adjourning the House till the 5th., Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy apologised to the 
ITouse for not being able to contlnuo as President till the conclusion of the present 
session as ho was proceeding to the Coronation. Ho announced that his duties would 
in his absence be performed by a panel of Chairmen consisting of Sir Phiroze Betlma 
aud Sir David Dovadoss. 

5th. APRIL Tho Council of State met to consider non-official resolutions to-day, 
Sir Phiroze Sethna , chairman, presiding. 

Anti-Malarial Measures 

Further discussion on Mr. P. N. Saprus resolution urging steps to check malaria, 
particularly by encouraging indigenous manufacture of quinine and Its distribution at 
rates within the moans of tho rural classes, was taken up. 

Sir Jagdish IYasad said that from April 1 the question of Fixing the price of 
quinine was entirely a provincial matter and the central Government had no power 
therein. Considering that questions of health extended beyond provincial boundaries, 
tho Government of India constituted a central health board in order to coordinate 
provincial activities, lie assured the House that when the board mot at the end of 
May tho subject matter contained In Mr. Sapru’s resolution would bo one of the items 
that would be placed beforo it. 

lu view o f this assurance, Mr. Sapru withdrow the resolution. 

Exclusion op Indians from Govt. Committees 

Mr, Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution that in future no non-Indian, except thoso 
who wore In the service of the Crown in India, bo appointed on a committee appoin¬ 
ted by tho Government of India. 

Mr. Ramdas Patulu explained that tho idea of tabling this resolution occurred to 
him while listening to the speech of the Commerce Member defending the appoint¬ 
ment of tho Wedgwood Committee. He got the Impression that the sentiments or 
wishes of the people of India had no place whatever with tho Government of India 
In making its choice of experts whoso advlco they desired to obtain on matters rela¬ 
ting to administration and affairs In this country. Tho most aggressivo manifesta¬ 
tion of the Government’s policy was tho appointment of an expert on tho Wedgwood 
Railway Enquiry Committee from South Africa, which country was openly pledged 
to a policy of evicting ludians from its territory and had notning but contempt for 
India and her people. In this connection tho speaker quoted ths remarks made by 
the Minister of Agriculture in the Union Government replying to a deputation of 
Indians In connection with the Marketing Bill : ‘Gentlemen, you must realize that 
you ludians in South Africa will ever bo a tragic community because of the temper 
and temperament of the people of South Africa. We have that temper and tom- 
peramont because wo are determined to keep this a whiteman’s country’. Could an 
insult to Indians be moro deliberate or take a more aggravated form V Even if tho 
South African in question was the best railway expert in the world no Government 
which had tho slightest regard for the wishes or sentiments of the people over 
whom it ruled would stoop to perpetrate such an outrago on the public opinion of 
the country It govornod. 

Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu said that it seemed to him that tho old policy of appoint¬ 
ing mixed committees with Britishers and Indians had given place to a new policy 
of exoludlng Indians altogether. During Sir George Schuster's time several ^committees 
wero appointed invariably composed of Indians in large propotions, but a most 
regrettable change In the attitude and outlook had set in in recent years ever since 
Sir James Grigg came, and suddenly it appeared that the Government of which he 
he was a Membor lost faith in the capacity of Indians. Tho speaker instanced tho 
rooent committees which wore entirely composed of Europeans and said that Indians 
to whatover political party they might bolong to could not have confidence in the 
investigations thus conducted solely by non-Indians. It was a pity that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had not benefited by the experience of the Simon Commission. 
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Mr. Ramdas Pantulu. concluding, said that tho strugglo for India’s political and 
economic bottorment had reached a stage where sho was no longer in a mood to 
roly on foreign advice as to what was good for her and tho children of her soil. An 
attempt to solve such problems on the advice of foreigners was an anachronism and 
a political horesy. 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha moved an amendment to tho effect that in 
future committees appointed by Government should always have a majority of non- 
official Indians. Mr. Mahtha commended his amendment which, he said, would relievo 
tho original resolution of its exolusivism. If the resolution was passed without 
amendment it would exclude from committees non-Indians who might have oarned a 
status in this country by ontering learnod professions and acquired a stake In tho 
country by investment in industries, agriculture or planting. 

Syed Hossain Imam , supporting the amendment, said that it laid down a principle 
which should not only be acceptable but should have boon accepted without being 
movod. Tho only objection to it was that India did not have many exports of its 
own. Although there was some justification for this objection, it was tho result of 
Government’s policy of keeping tho nation deliberately in a stato of minority. Ho 
suggested that just as India was producing industrial goods under a protective sys¬ 
tem similarly exports could bo produced by sending Indians abroad for study. But 
meanwhile by having a non-official Indian majority in committoos Government would 
give satisfaction to the country while retaining liberty of action in their own hands. 

Syed Mohamad Padshah said that tho amendment was reasonable both to Indians 
and non-Indians. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru said that he would bo sorry if foreign oxports wore excluded 
altogether from committee. He referrod to sevoYal enquiries in which distinguished 
experts from outside had been associated such as Sir Michael Sadlor and Sir Arthur 
Balter. He referrod to tho immediate provocation for the resolution, namely, tho 
appointment of the Wedgwood Committee and ho askod if tho South African Govern¬ 
ment would have appointed Sir Guthrie Russell or Sir Raghavondra Rao to enquiries 
in the Union. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that tho South African representative on tho 
Wedgwood Committeo was only a servant of the South African railways and not a 
South African himself. Sir Jagadish Prasad, continuing, stressed tho undesirability 
of allowing in India tho racial bar against which India was struggling so hard 
in South Africa. The resolution mentioned only committees, but tho mover’s speech 
included oxports, and Sir Jagadish Prasad declared that if would bo a misfortune if 
in seeking advice India should not go outsido the country oven if sho was convinced 
that advice from outside would help her in advancing more rapidly. 

Regarding the amendment it raised a quostlon of officials versus non-officials and 
sought to lay down that no matter what tho object of the enquiry was, whothor it 
was technical or scientific or somo other, thoro should be a non-official majoritv. lie 
illustrated the unacceptability of such a proposition by referring to tho Anti-Malaria 
Committeo, tho Sewage Committoo in Delhi and Quetta Reconstruction Committees 
and askod how Government could act on tho advice of committees of this kind if 
they contained a majority of non-officials who had no expert knowledge. It was, 
thorofore, not possible to accept either tho resolution or tho amondmont. 

Mr. Rett Parker did not think it a feasible suggestion that when they wantod an 
oxport enquiry they must first send three or four non-official Indians on a tour 
round the world and turn them into experts. As regards South Africa he said it 
was one of the best countries that could be studied with a vlow to getting some 
idea of the host mothod of co-ordinating the road-rail problem and that was one of 
tho reasons why an Englishman from South Africa came here. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru compJainod that Sir Jagadish Prasad had made a 
negative speech and failed to indicate what tho positive policy of Government was. 
Ho dealt at length with the Wedgwood Committee and said that tho Oovornmont’s 
explanation of this committee’s personnel meant in plain terms that Government 
wantod a body politically biassed in its own favour. Pandit Kunzru doolared that 
the suggestion that Indians should bo sent abroad to study and become experts was 
not so novol as Mr. Parker seemed to think. It was an ordinary method followod in 
other countries. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu , replying to tho debate, made it clear that no racial discrimi¬ 
nation was involved in this resolution. It admitted a certain section of Britishers 
who had beoome experts in matters Indian fbut excluded European capitalists and 
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industrial magnates because in the present circumstances of India there was a fun¬ 
damental conflict between Europeans and Indians and it helped neither the British 
nor the Indian to collaborate in matters where such conflict existod. As regards 
South Africa, ho declared that tho policy of retaliation was now the accepted policy 
and even if we could not get an expert from any other country ho would not have 
one from that country. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad reiterated that Government could not accept the proposition 
that non-Indians in India should bo excluded becauso they were not in ofncoj but ho 
Nuid that under tho resolution it was open to Government to have a committee to 
threo European officials for instance. Would that be acccoptable to tho mover ? 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu roplied, ‘yes if that is the best course’. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad declared that there was no desire on the part of Government 
to scorn Indian advice. After all the report of every committeo would come before 
tho legislature and Government would not constitute a committeo whoso recommen¬ 
dations were regarded with suspicion or prejudice from the start. 

The amendment was put and rejected by 21 votes to 9 and tho resolution was 
negatived without division. 


II a dio Research 

Thereafter Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru moved a resolution that in view of tho 
great importance of radio development to India, an All India Radio Research 
Board be established un the lines of the Radio Research Board of the United 
Kingdom. 

lie said that radio was in modern days one of tho potent instruments for break¬ 
ing down the citadel of illiteracy and for enlightenment of tho masses. Tho expe¬ 
rience of England and the Dominions showed how useful tho establishment of such 
a research board would be to India as well. Tho importance of academic research 
seemed to have been recognized by the Government of India themselves. Tho 
creation of a Radio Resoarufi Board would bo useful both to this country and tho 
empire broadcasting service. 

Mr. A. G. Clow said that he was in full agreement with the mover as regards tho 
tho potentialities of radio in educational and cultural spheres. But tho crux of tho 
question was funds and personally ho did not believe in creating a board which 
would soon get tutu the cold for want of money. Besides radio, there wore a largo 
number of other claims on Government funds. Ho felt that broadcasting would grow 
in ludia, but that the stage had not yet been reached when the creation of research 
board as suggested iu the resolution would be beneficial or useful. 

8yed Hossain Imam said that he wanted a better, cheaper and more extensive 
bonrdcasting service. Tho village programme boardcast by air was too light. Ho 
suggested that ono way of raising money for research work was to collect a surcharge 
of two and half per cent on Imported radio articles. 

Mr. P. 1 V. Sapru urged more facilities for research work for university professors. 
If a choice were to be made between radio research work and industries research 
work be would certainly devote money for tho former (latter V). 

Pandit Kunzru replied to the debate. 

Mr. Clow, winding up the debate, informed Syed Ilossaln Imam that oven if a 
Radio Research Boaid were given wide terms of reference they would not be able 
to substitute a heavier programme for villages. Ho wished he had moro money to 
distribute to university professors for research work. Government wore already spend¬ 
ing Rs. GO,000 yearly and wanted moro but could not get from tho Financo depart¬ 
ment, Tho resolution was rejected without division. 

Indian Judges in High Courts 

Haji Syad Mohammed Hussain moved that ‘the number of Indian judges in the 
High Courts of India bo increased to at least 2-3rd of tho total number of judges 
of that High Court’. Ho had not begun his speech when tho House adjourned. 

6th. APRIL : —Tho discussion was resumed on Haji Syod Mohamod Hussain'% 
resolution recommending increaso in tho number qf Indian judges In high oourts in 
India to at least two-thirds of total number. Haji Mahomed Hussain, continuing his 
speech, asked why, when Indian Judges wore oqually good and in some cases better, 
we should havo moro than a certaiu number of judges from outside. 

12 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru urged that only efficiency should be the test of appointments to 
high courts and he declared that high courts would not be satisfied with the quality 
of civilian judges whoso ignoranco of Indian law and Indian conditions was often 
commented on the bar libraries. 

Mr. Sapru complained that after transfer of Sir Bhah Sulaiman to Federal Court 
there would bo no Indian Chief Justice left. The speaker referred to the rumour 
that Justice Subbarao was likely to bo superseded and his claims to Chief Justice¬ 
ship of the Madras High Court overlooked. What was this if not racial dis¬ 
crimination ? 

Mr. i6. K. Basu statod that the appointment of judges was undor tho new Gov¬ 
ernment of India act no longer within the purview of the Govornor-Gonoral in Coun¬ 
cil. The spoakor, therefore, could not understand tho scope of tho resolution. Ho 
asked, ‘Are we going to have racial discrimination in our high courts V’ Personally 
if there was discrimination in favour of Indians ho would oppose even that. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu declared that every department of administration should bo 
manned by the Indians who were best fitted among Indians. Assuming that tho 
European judges wore equally competent, was that any reason why they should 
appoint an Indian ? Mr. Ramdas Pantulu cited several instances in which barristers 
and civilian judgos betrayed ignorance of Indian law. Ho said under the present 
Act, Government were now at liberty to give effect to the recommendation contained 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu also reforrod to the attempts being made to supersede 
Justice Subbarao of the Madras High Court. 

Mr. Nixon (official) said that the would intervene only to say that the supporters 
of the resolution seemed to think that they would piefer to be hanged by an Indian 
judge than by an English judgo. 

Mr. Maxwell, speaking on behalf of Government, pointed out that tho subject 
matter of tho resolution was not within tho competence of the Governor-General 
in Council and added that high courts, in the woids of tho Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee were essentially a provincial institution. The Governor-General in Council 
while in no way hostile to the spirit of the resolution must oppose it beeauso if it 
was passed it would be beyond his power to implement its recommendation. 

The speaker would nevertheless place a few very simple considerations before 
the Houso and show tho present position. The total number of non-European judges 
of the high-courts in India this year was 43 and Europoan judges 47. The percen¬ 
tage of non-Europoan judges had increased from 20 in 1910 to 51 in 1937 and had 
slightly oxceodod the recommendation in favour of 50 per cent, made by a resolution 
moved in 1922 by Sir Phirozo Sethna (who was in the chair). 

Haji Mohammad Hussain, interrupting, askud if the efficiency had increased or 
decreased. 

Mr. Maxwell said it would be highly improper for him to express an opinion. As 
regards the value of banister and civil set vice judges, Mr. Maxwell quoted Hir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru’s speech made in 1921 in which ho paid a tribute to the high tradi¬ 
tion of independence and freedom which English banisters brought with them. 

Mr. Kamdas Pantulu—Wo prefer tho son to the father. 

Pandit Ilirday Nath Kunzru asked, was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaking at tho 
time as a non-official member. Pandit Kunzru himself replied to his own question 
and said that Sir T. R Sapru was a member of tho Government then. 

Mr. Maxwell proceeding quoted tho Joint Parliamentary Committoo’s report in 
which Indian Civil Service judgos had been commended for their kuowledgo of Indian 
country life and conditions and of tho criminal law. Ho said tho report was signed 
by eminent Indian lawyers. 

Mr. Maxwell’s statement was contradicted by sovoral members who said that tho 
Indian delegation had nothing to do with tho preparation of tho report. 

Sir PhlToze Sothna, from tho chair, confirmed that the roport was not signed by 
tho Indian delegation. 

Mr. Maxwell referring again to tho incroasod percentage said that thero was no 
reason why it should not go on increasing still further. He thought that the motion 
was a vote of non-confidence in the high courts and ho added that if there was one 
department of administration which commanded the confidence of tho Indian public 
generally it was the high courts and it would be against the sense of the majority 
of tfie House to say, as was implied in the resolution, that they were not satisfied 
with what the high courts were now able to do. 
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Syed Hossaia Imam said that it was not an unnatural demand that Indians should 
have a certain proportion in service in the administration of their own country. The 
argument of inefficiency was a mere matter of opinion. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain said that it was truo that His Majesty had made 
appointments of judges, but before such appointments wore made the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Government of India were always considered and accepted. His demand 
was a very modest one. Was it not time to ask the Government to increase the 
proportion of Indian judges laid down as far back as 1922 ? The resolution 
did not in any way mean a reflection on tho existing Europoan high court 
judges. 

Mr. Maxwell, winding up the debate, expressed his inability to give an assuranoe 
in a matter which did not concern the Government of India, ne said in the 
existing law there was no obstacle to tho increasing of Indian judges to any 
number. 

Haii Mohammed Hussain, being satisfied with tho reply, withdrew his resolution. 
The House, then, adjoin nod fur lunch. 

UiNnr Women’s Limit 

The House carried with acclamation Mr. I\ N. Sapru’s motion that the bill to 
amend the Hindu law governing the Hindu women's rights to property as passed by 
tho Legislative Assembly be passed. l)r. De.dimukh, author of the bill in the Assem¬ 
bly, was present in the gallery. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Hoy Chnudhry introduced a bill to provide for trial by jury 
in sedition cases. 

IiirOltT or V LG ETA RLE OlL 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending the prohibition of import 
of vegetable oil unless it is given a permanent harmless colouring which would 
readily distinguish it from and lender it unfit for mixing without detection with the 
natural pure yhce. The resolution also recommended the prohibition of manufacture 
of vegetable oil in India unless it was also similarly coloured. Lala Ramsaran Das 
doalt lengthily with the harmful effects of adulteratiou of pure yhee with vegetable 
yhce. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad poiuted out that the provincial Governments were 

now tho proper authority to take action of the kind suggested in the resolution. 

Lala Ramsaran Das , replying, stated that it was doubtful whether provincial 
councils would work and whether they would last long. In these circumstances it 
devolved on tho Government of India to take steps in the interest of India’s health. 

The resolution was rejected and the House adjourned. 

Grant to Orissa Government 

7th. APRIL The Council of State had a thin attendance when it reassembled 
to transact non-official business. 

Mr. Mahnpatra moved a resolution recommending the giving of substantial grant 
to tho Government of Orissa for the improvement of cottage industries in that 
province. 

Mr. Clow. Secretary, Industries department, explained that so far over Rs. 
24,000 had been given to that province in the shape of grants for cottage industries. 
Grants had boon increasing fiom year to year aud ho could not say what amount 
tho industries conference would recommend this year. lie hoped the grant would 
be more than its. 9,400 given in tho last financial year. 

Mr. Mahapatra satisfied with the reply withdrew the resolution. 

Purchasing Tower of Indians 

Syed Iloasam Imam moved a resolution recommending the Governor-General in 
Council to take practical steps in all possible directions to increase the purchasing 
power of Indians. Ho opined that India’s currency was overvalued. The result 
was that India’s position in tho world trade list had gone -down. Whereas she 
was sixth previously she was ninth now. He did not wish the ratio to be manipu¬ 
lated but tno same course should bo followed in respect of currency as in England, 
tho aim being to rogulato tho prices and not to maintain any rigid connection bet¬ 
ween the currencies of foreign countries. He advocatod tho utilization of the man 
power of India to the advantage by providing some cottage industries to agriculturists 
during their loisure season. In short Government should have a clear cut policy 
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for the good of the people behind their fisoal and currency policy. Ho acknowledged 
what the Government had dono so far but that was far too littlo. 

Sir K. R. Menon opined that the devaluation of tho currency was an extremely 
complicated subject which could^bo doalt with only by Government. 

Mr. Mahtha suggested that Government should try to make tho villages self-suffi¬ 
cient units and help in the starting of cottago industries on cooperative 
lines. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru advocated the organization of industries on a vast scale. 

Mr. Nixon, Finance Secretary, replying on behalf of Government enumerated 
certain principles which could not bo ignored. Ho said tho riso in agricultural 
prices would not necessarily benefit the cultivator, particularly in India whore tho 
agriculturist owing to his ignorance was robbed of benefit. Any interference in tho 
economic machine would croato its own repercussions. It was therefore dangerous 
to meddlo with any link in tho economic chain without clearly seeing the consequen¬ 
ces beforehand. 

As regards the ratio, ho said Sycd Hossoin Imam had said that if the rupee 
were devalued the prices in India generally would increase and also the exports from 
India would increase. He pointed out that the two effects were opposed to each other. 
Devaluation was another manner of putting burden on the consumer and he did not 
see how prosperity could come merely by calling eight annas a nipee. That was 
how devaluation was described by a prominent poison. He assuied the House that 
Government were doing planning in almost eveiv depaitmeut. The Lloyd Barrage 
and civil aviation were the results of planning, lie admitted that planning was not 
on a scale at which it was done in Russia or America but that was incompatible with 
a democratic Government. Government were constantly taking steps to increase tho 
purchasing power of the masses but there were no shoit cuts to piospcrity. 

After Mr. K. R. Choudhury had supported and Syed Ilossain Imam had replied 
the resolution was rejected. 

Arya Inter-Marriage Validity Dill 

The House passed Mr. P. N. Sapru 1 s bill to recognize tho validity of inter¬ 
marriages current among the Arya bamajists as passed by the Assembly. 

Bill to Control Coastal Traitic 

Mr. Sapru introduced the bill to controlj the coastal traffic of India. Tho bill was 
originally introduced bv the same member in the last Council and circulated for 
opinions but fell through with the dissolution of the Council. It has been redrafted 
in older to meet certain criticisms. The statement of objects and reasons makes it 
clear that there is no question of anv discrimination between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, shows that a well-established powerful company 
engaged in coastal traffic can easily put a new' venture out of action by unfair com¬ 
petition. The fear of such an unfair competition deters the Indian capital from being 

invested in coastal shipping. If the Governor-General in Council be given power to 
prevent such competition tho fear will largely be allayed and a new' line of commer¬ 
cial activity may oe opened out to Indians. !rho bill gives the Governor-General in 
Council the power to fix the maximum rates of freight and fares and also to pre¬ 
vent tho grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such minimum 

rates. Tho carrying on of business in coastal traffic without licence is mudo penal. 

Steamer Lines over Bengal Rivers 

Tho House rejected Kumar Sankcr\ Ray Choudhury a resolution recommending, 
the starting of stoamor linos over the river system of Bengal in conjunction with tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway system with a view to make it a profitable concern. 

Pensions and Gratuties 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommending tho insti¬ 
tution of schemes of pensions and gratuities payable to the families of all officers 
and servants of the Government of India in tho ovent of death of such 
officers and servants whethor before or after quitting tho Government service. Tho 
mover explained the necessity for the resolution was that the span of life in India 
was becoming progressively shorter and owing to tho highor standard of life and in¬ 
creased amenities Government servants were not abio to leave much out of thoir 
salarios. 
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Mr. Niou>n said it was particularly dangerous for tho legislature to suggest the 
typo of expenditure which would not fall on tho present generation but on tho 
generation or so ahead. *Tho local Governments who after all employed more men than 
tho Central Government were not prepared to spend anything moro on pensions and 
gratuities. Further provision for tho family was no different responsibility from tho 
provision for education, for example, and its was primarily the concern of tho indivi¬ 
dual and not the State. Tho resolution was rejected and tho House adjourned. 

South African Bill 

8th. APRIL :—The Council of State held its last siting of the session to-day 
and agreed to three official bills. 

Replying to a short uotico question Sir Jagadish Prasad . Education Member, 
made tho following statement The House is aware that last February a private Bill 
to |uohibit the employment of Europeans by Asiatics in South Africa was referred 
to a select committee of the Union Legislative Assembly. The Government of India 
protested against the pnnciple of the Bill both dncctly and through the Agent- 
Geneial and the latter was instructed to give evidence before the select committee 
himself ami to assist the Indian community to present their case. The select com¬ 
mittee huH recommended that only the employment of European females by Asiatic 
should be iestneted, the icstiietion not to apply to Cape Malays or to Japanese, 
while the trade agicement between Japan and tlie Union of South Africa is in force. 
The Government of India aie still piofoundly opposed to the principle of the Bill 
and in paiticular to tho diffei entiation sought to he made between Indians and other 
.Asiatic races. They aie in.siiacting the Agent-General to make vigorous representation 
to the Union Government. The House may rest assured that thev will spare no 
means in order to safeguard the self-respect aud interest of Indians in South Africa. 

Flasiliuty or Growing Cloves in India 

Sir Pdhtrtitoola Chtnoy asked : Have the Government considered the desirability 
of having an early date into the question of feasibility of growing cloves in India V 

Sir Jay a dish I'tasad replied : The Government will consider the suggestion. 

The Purulent then made reference regaiding the death of Mr. Suhrawardv, a 
foimer member of the Council of State and the leaders of groups associated them¬ 
selves with the icference. 

The House passed the Bill to amend certain enactments and icpjal certain others. 

Indian Tariif Aci Amend. Bill 

Mr. Dow. Secretary, Commerce depaitmcnt moved a bill to further amend the 
Indiau Tanff Act, 1931 to continue the protective duty of twelve aunas per maund 
on broken rice. 

Mr. Dow said that from 2.32,000 tons in 1934 tho imports of broken rice had 
fallen to 3,01G in eleven months up to Febmaiy H)37, while during the same 
peiiod whole lice decreased from 51,000 to 15.000 and paddy from lid,000 to 08,000. 
'The import duty had therefoie proved effective and there has also been considerable 
rise in the prices of nee in some paits of tho country. In view of this there had 
been a suggestion that some scope existed for reduction of duty but considering that 
the iiso in prices was uot general and considering the expected increase iu this 
year's rice crop this suggestion was not favouied. 

Syed J loss a in Imam suggested that tho export duty on Indian rice be eliminated, 
lie said such duty on articles which were not a monopoly was not desirable. 

Sir David Devadoss aud dyed Padshah expressed the view that tho present 
dutv was insufficient. 

Mr. Dow replying said that the suggestion made by Syed Hossain Imam was moro 
for tho Commerce department but he was sure that the Finance department would 
consider it especially as since the separation of Burma this duty was not bringing 
a great deal of revenue. 

Tho bill was passed. 

Payment of Wages Bill 

Tho House also assented to tho Bill to amend Jho Payment of Wages Act of 193G 
and adjourned sine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—25th. January to 3rd. April 1937 

The Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly commenced at New Delhi on the 
25th. January 1937 with Sir Abdur Rahim in the chair. Members belonging to the 
Congress and Nationalist parties wore absent while not more than twenty visitors 
were noticed in the public galleries*. .Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir Homy Mody 
represented the Independent Party of which no other member was present. Similarly 
Bhai Paramananda and Detvan Lalchand Navalrai were two exceptions among the 
Congress Nationalist Party who found the opening day too attractive to keep away. 
The European group also was not without absentees. 

Replying to Sj. Afohanlal Saxsena's question regarding the death of detenu# 
Santosh Ganguly. Sir Henery Craik said that he had committed suicide in the Deoli 
Detention Camp whilo of temporary unsound mind. Ho also supplied details regard¬ 
ing daily and monthly allowances paid to detenus. 

Replying to mother question Sir Henry Craik refused to lay on the Ubl# represen¬ 
tations submitted by the detenus confined in Deoli. 

The House then quickiy disposed of the legislative business. 

Official Bills Lniroduced 

Sir Frank Noyce introduced two Bills, the first to amend the Indian Boilers Aei 
1933 and the second to amend the Indian Electricity Act of 1810 . 

Sir James Grtgg introduced the Bill amending the Land Customs Act of 1923 

On Sir N. N. Sirkar's motion the House agreed to recommittal to Seloot Com¬ 
mittee his Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure , 1908 , for certain purposes 
(insertion of the new Section 414) and the Committee to report on or before February 8. 

Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai moved consideration of the Bill to amend the Lac Cess 
Act of 1930. necessitated as a result of the separation of Orissa. The Bill was 
passed. 

The solitary member of the Congress Party appearing in the Assembly Chamber 
to-day, Dr. Deshmukh , then entored and presented the Select Committee report 
relating to the Hindu Women's Right to Property and immediately after hurried from 
the Chamber. The House then adjourned. 

Maintenance of Rights under Invalidity 

26th. JANUARY Sir N. N. Strcar formally introduced, without speech, his 
Bill to amend Insurance Law. 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution to the effect that the Assembly having 
considered the Draft Convention concerning the establishment of on international 
schemo for the maintenance of the rights under invalidity, old age and widows and 
orphans insurance, adopted by the nineteenth session of the International Conference 
recommends that the Convention be not ratified. He said the delegates to the con¬ 
ference, Sir B. N. Mittra and Sir Joseph Bhore, had expressed the view that the 
Convention had no application to India, with which the Government of India agreed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi expressed disappointment that the Government of India did not 
attach duo importance to Labour matters. Crores of Rupees were spent on rural 
uplift, but not even a few thousands were spared for the benefit of Labour. It was 
a pity that Labour problems were considered as unimportant. Mr. Joshi caused 
amusement by moving what he termed as a small simple amendment, namely the 
omission of the word u not” the effect of which will be that the Government would 
ratify the Convention. Mr. Joshi repeated the arguments used in the earlier resolu¬ 
tion and also that the necessity for allowing Conventions was being debated by the 
House since the Government were not responsible to electors. 

Sir H. P. Mody said that few countries had been able to ratify the Convention. 
Therefore, India, which was on the backward industrially, should not be asked to 
adopt the position which even advanced countries were unable to adopt. Sir H. P. 
Mody brought to the notice of the House illustrations of difficulties which would arise 
as between the employer and the employed if the Conventions were adopted. He 
13 
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said that the record of the Government shovrod that they were alive to the necessity 
of Labour legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce assured Mr. -Toshi that there had boon no chance of practice 
the Government followod or privilege which the House had hitherto enjoyed. 
Referring to Mr. Joshi’s amendment Sir Frank Noyce felt that it would bo dishonest, 
on the part of the Government and contempt to their power of legislation if they 
tried to enforce legislation when they were definitely sure that it would be impracti¬ 
cable and useless. 

The House rejected the amendment and adopted Sir Frank Noyce’s original 
resolution. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Supplementary Grants Passed 

27th. JANUARY :—To-day's Assembly sitting was adjourned the next day after 
about 40 minutes sitting in course of which 19 supplemental y grants totalling Rs. 
28 lacks and 79 thousand were passed. The supplementary grants included Rs. 
6,78,000 in respect of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs and Rs. 2,92,000 for 
capital outlay sehemo of agricultural improvement and research. In connection with 
the grant of Rs. 1,000 for broadcasting Dewan Lalchand Navalrai pleaded for the 
claims of Karachi. 

Sir Frank Noyce during the first stage of broadcasting development expressed 
the hope that later the Finance Member would provide sufficient fun 's. 

In connection with the grant under the head “Miscellaneous' M \ Joshi raised the 
question of the constitution of the Goal Mining Committee and complained that no 
member of the mining community had been nominated. Sir Frank Noyce explained 
that it was a strong expert committee and would doal with the problem from an 
independent point of view. 

Ixier-Castf. Marriaui. Validity Hiil 

28th. JANUARY :—Dr. Bhaguan Das moved to-dav reference to the Select Com¬ 
mittee of his Bill to validate marriages between the different castes of Hindus. Dr. 
Bhagwan Pas explained in detail the biological, psychological and economic principles 
of the Institution of marraige quoting extensively from ancient Sanskrit writings. He 
said that the Bill was a purely permissive measure based on the principles of live and 
let live. It was designed to sweeten the relations between the different subcastes 
and to chock kidnapping, infanticide and other crimes so rampant under the present 
conditions. The Bill will not infringe any principle of the Hindu Dharma. Intorcaste 
marriages pormitted by the Bill would be a desirable exception 

Sir A\ A. Sircar, Law Member, explaining Government opposition to the measure 
characterised it as mischievous and not worthy of serious consideration. He disputed 
the mover’s contention that it was a permissive and progressive measure but, on tho 
other hand, it was coercive and retrograde. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub expressed surprise at the speech of tho Law Member, who, 
he had thought, was a social reformer. The speakei welcomed the Bill which 
indicated that the more India advanced in civilisation the more she advanced towards 
the principles of Islam. Indeed, as civilisation progressed, the principles of Islam 
would be accepted not only by the Iliudus but the whole world. After extolling 
the principle of equality enjoined by Islam, Bir Mahomed Yakub declared that if 
ex-King Edward VllI had been a Muslim ho would not have been compelled to 
abdicate in order to marry the lady of his choice. 

Mr. Umaralisha also opposed the measure declaring that it violated the principle 
of caste system which was fundamental to Hinduism. The speaker quoted Sans¬ 
krit verses to refute the mover’s interpretation of the Hiudu ‘dharma’. 

Bhai Parrnanand opined that the legislation could not be enforced if society was 
not prepared for reform embodied in it. The right course for reformers was first 
to convert people. 

Hindu members of the House opposed the measure. The speaker, therefore, 
urged the mover to secure the support of Hindu opinion before coming to the 
House with a bill of this kind. 

Dr. Bhagwan Das , replying to the debate, reiterated that the Bill was nothing 
new and added that the late Mr. Vithalbhai Patol brought a similar measure. The 
present bill was a copy of it word for word. As for the Law Member’s objection 
that the present measure did not contain provisions such as those made in Gour’i 
Act, the speaker pointed out that his measure was distinct from Gour’g Aot. Dr. 
Bhagwan Da« had not eonoluded hit reply when the House adjourned. 
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AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 


A bsehblt k Election 

20th. JANUARY :—The Aisombly adjourned after 7 inmates sitting to-day, in the 
oourse of which Dr. Khan Saheb's resolution, as amended by Sir Muhammad Yakub 
was passed “nem con”. I)r. Khan Saheb's resolution urged non-interference in the 
elections by Government servants, while Sir M. Yakub’s amendment wanted strong 
measuros with which the unruly conduct and demonstrations or singing songs or 
pronouncing religious bans against candidates or voters should be stopped. 

Amendment or Legislative Rules 

1st FEBRUARY : —Sir N. N. Sircar introduced to-day the Bill to amend the 
Contempt of Courts Act of 192G, and Sir James Grigg introduced the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Income Tax Act 1922. 

Sir N. N. Sircar next moved amendments to the rules relating to interpellation. He 
described the different stages through which the question of changing the rules had 

M assed. In 1933 the question was taken up when a non-official member, Mr. S. C. 

litra, suggested that the number of questions for oral answer should be limited to 
four. Since then the position regarding the number of questions put had shown no 
improvement. Taking the last Simla session, cue member occupied the whole of the 
question time on September 1. bin September 4, again the whole time was occupied 
by one member. Sir Nripendra concluded by referring to the assurance given by 
his predecessor. Sir B. L. Mitt-»r, that before any changos wore made in the Stand¬ 
ing Order the opinion of the House shoull be obtained He said that he was making 
the motion in pursuance of that assurance. 

The Congress party whip, Mr Asaf Alt . who was the only member of the party 
present, moved that consideration of changes of rules should be adjourned till after 
February 23. Mr. Asaf A!i said that his reasons were simple. The Government 
desired to obtain the opinion of the Hou^e. If this was so. how could the Govern¬ 
ment say that they were consulting the House when only 19 elected members were 
present out of a total of 105 elected members - Concluding. Mr. Asaf Ali said that 
the only effective check which the Opposition were able to exercise on the adminis¬ 
tration at present was tie* power to a->k questions. Nothing, should be done to res¬ 
trict this power without consulting the House and the “empty benches staring the 
Government in the face. It i-, monstrously scandalous to suggest that they are 
consulting the House." 

Sir N. N. Sircar, in replying to the debate, was frequently interrupted by Mr. 
Asaf Ali witli whom he liad several spiiited encounters. Sir Nripendra said that 
the two arguments used by Mr. Asaf -Alt weie that th*» benches were empty and 
t) at the matter was n«»t urgent. Dealing with the seconl point first, he submitted 
that the matter was mgent and declared that he would nut concede that he had to 
make out a strong case for emergency before any matter could be discussed in the 
House on the ground that the benches were emptj. Sir N. N. Sircar stated that 
more than a dozen members were diawing daily allowances and travelling allow¬ 
ances when they wore not attending the Assembly. Proceeding Sir N. N. Sircar 
declared that if twelve men were unable to be present it was not right to assert 
that others, who were present, could not discuss important questions. He urged 
members, to persuade those ouhi le to attend the House. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanngir then moved his amendment that elnuges 'of rules be 
referred to a Committee. The House adopted Sir Cowasji's motion. The house then 
adjourned. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

2nd. FEBRUARY :—In the Assembly to-day Sir N. W Sircar , moving that the 
Insurance Bill be referred to a Select Committee, said that witli the increase of 
insurance in India and with the starting of Indian companies for fire, marine and 
other classes of insurance, the necessity for further legislation became increasingly 
apparent. He described the important changes proposed to be introduced by the 
Bill. The definition of “insurer” has been widened to include Lloyds Underwriters, 
thereby making the local agents for Lloyds Underwriters liable to all control appli¬ 
cable to other insurance. By clause 3 the carrying on of business in British India 
would only be possible after registration and was directed to ensure that tho requi¬ 
site deposits had been made and that tho requisite minimum capital was available. 
The subject of commission and rebate and the licensing of agents was a matter 
which had been found to be one of great difficulty. It would require very careful 
consideration in the Select Committee and later in the House ana power had been 
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f iven to impose reciprocal disabilities on non-Indian companies by foreign countries. 

)ealing with provident societies, the Law Member saia that every effort had been 
made to tighten up the law of insurance. He added that Mr. Sen, who investigated 
the matter, came to the conclusion that the agitation alleging dumping and unfair 
competition by foreign companies was unfounded. On the other hand he viewed the 
matter in a broader outlook and was prepared to investigate and find out whether 
any unfair, though not illegal, methods had been resorted to by non-Indian 
measures for hampering Indian insurance business. He assured the House that all 
Interests, namely, Indian and non-Indian companies as well as policy-holders, had 
been fully taken into account in drafting the Bill. Concluding, Sir Nripendra said 
that he proposed to circulate the Bill without delay and givo a long time of 
six months for opinions and co mm ents on a far-reaching and comprehensive measure 
of this kind and for consideration of the same when received. Theso opinions and 
discussions in the Select Committee, which was not meeting till August, must be 
carefully considered by the Government before it could fairly make its mind. 

Sir Leslie Hudson , Leader of the European group, rising immediately after Sir 
N. N. Sircar, paid a handsome tribute to the Leader of the House who had shown 
considerable industry and patience soon after the hard work to reform Company Law 
by bringing forward another equally important, comprehensive and voluminous 

measure reforming Insurance Law. Dealing with the Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson said 
that in a general sense they wore satisfied with the proposed alterations of and 
extensions to the existing law which were desirable and welcome. When considering 
the Bill the House should bear in mind the special conditions of business in India. 
Quoting the old adage that “the fool and his money are soon parted,” Sir Leslie 
Hudson said that the aim of the Legislature should be to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for the perpetration of fraud. India suffered from the flotation of 

insurance companies by persons lacking in experience and financial backing. Condemn¬ 
ing the propaganda directed towards turning the Bill into a discriminatory measure, 
Sir Leslie Hudson said that European attitude had no communal origin. All they 

asked was fair field and the interests of the insuring pubic should be placed above 

the interests of any company or its shareholders. Dealing with the provisions of the 
Bill, Sir Leslie Hudson criticised building up of deposits with the Government in 
instalments instead of lumps, also some aspects of the restriction proposed by the 
Bill on the investments of tho insurer. 

Sir N. N. Sircar , replying, gave an assurance that all the criticisms made not 
only by the European group, but also by other groups would receive the most careful 
consideration of the Select Committee. Porsonafly, ho had no final views in the 
matter. If it was the general view that no restrictions should be put as regards 
investment, the Government would accept that view. There was, however, no diffi¬ 
culty in this connection as far as British companies were concerned as they were 
even now investing 33 and one-third per cent of their funds in Government Securities. 
As regards managing agents, Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that tho reason given to 
justify their existence in respect of general companfes did not apply to insurance 
business. There was no need for managing agents in order to get funds for insu¬ 
rance concerns. Sir N. N. Sircar’s motion was passed. 

Railways Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved reference to a Select Committee the Bill 
further to amend tho Indian Railways Act. Ho pointed out that the measure had 
been discussed most thoroughly from every point of view for four days at the last 
session which finally agreed to the circulation of the Bill. The criticism since 
received on the Bill, also the opinion of the local Governments, were found to be 
such as had already been covered in discussion in the House as well as in his 
summing up. There was no new point suggested. He assured tho House that he 
stood by the undertaking that certain features of the Bill to which objection had 
been taxen would be carefully examined and that certain safeguards urged in tho 
course of the discussion would be incorporated. The members of tho Select Com¬ 
mittee included all the parties in the House and as some of the members could not 
be present before a certain date he did not puipose tho Committee to meet before 
the date. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed expressed the opinion that certain provinces of the Bill 
were too drastic. He particularly objected to the onus of the proof being made to 
rest on the accused. He also wanted that the danger of misuse of the provisions 
should be guarded against. 
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Mr. O. Morgan agreed with Dr. Ahmed that the possibilities of misuse were 
a matter for careful consideration. 

Sir Henry Qidney declared that ticketless travel could not be checked by law and 
asked whether the Railways had gained by the reforms already tried such as crew 
Rystem. 

Sir Mohd. Yakub said that corruption among lower scales Railway service was 
greatly responsible for ticketless travels. Concluding, he said that over ninety per 
cent of people in India opposed the measure and asked the House to reject it. 

£ir Mohd. Zafrullah , replying, pointed out that much of the criticism was ill- 
informed since it referred to cases in which persons were accidentally travelling 
without tickets. He said that persons who gave notice before they were caught that 
they were travelling without ticket or those who paid up on demand would not be 
penalised. This should allay much misapprehension but the Railway Member con¬ 
cluded by saying that it was for the purpose of removing any possibility of hardship 
that the Bill was being referred to a belect Committee. 

The President then put the motion which was challenged by Sir Mohd. Yakub, 
Hir Henry Gidney and others, thus giving the first division of tbe session. 

The itouse adopted the motion by 40 votes to 13 and adjourned. 

3rd FEBRUARY Seven supplementary demands in respect of Railways for 
1936-37, amounting to about Ks. 78 lakhs, were passed when the Assembly met this 
morning. 


IvTKR-CASTF. MaKRIAGE VALIDITY BlLL (CONID.) 

4th. FEBRUARY —The Assembly met to-day on a note of breezy good humour. 
Dr. Bhagucin Das contributed to it when with’several volumes of the proceedings 
of the pre-Reforro council piled up in fiont and a fiask of coffee standing at one 
end of the desk he rose to continue his speech replying to the debate on his Bill 
to validate marriages between the different castes of Ilindus last discussed on January 
IS. Dr. Bhagwandas said that if he had been a younger man he would with the 
volumes before him and the coffee flask to assist him in his task have kept the 
House amused the whole day. Proceeding to deal with the provisions of the Bill he 
declared that it sought to shift the basis of ca^te back to its original conception 
of vocational class. Dr. Bhagwandas proceeded to analyse the extent of support as 
well as opposition his Bill had receive! from official and non-official quarters, and 
stated that it was not right to expect that every new reform should come only when 
large majorities were in favour of it. He instanced the case of the legislation’against 
suti* and other social evils, which was in advance of public demand. He concluded 
by appealing for support to his measures. 

Tne motion was pressed to a division and negatived by 36 to 14 votes. This was 
the second division of the session. 

TIindu Women’s Rights to Pkopektt Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh next moved that the Bill to amend the Hindu women's rights to 
property, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. In a 
spirited* speech Dr. Deshmukh declared that the Bill represented the minimum that 
they could do for the Hindu widow. The Bill proposed no innovation, but was 
merely a measure of restoration. Criticising some provisions of the present Hindu 
law, which he characterised as hybrid mongrel and naif caste law, he asserted that 
the principle of limited property for widow and the other principle of reversioners, 
whom he called “free hooters'’ came to India as an importation along with the 
British rule. Replying to the argument advanced by orthodox Hindus that women 
could not have the right to property because they were dependent all their lives, Dr. 
Deshmukh said that extending tne argument to India as a whole it might as well be 
contended that because Indians for a thousand years had been dependent therefore 
no Indian had the right to hold property (laughter). The Bill, as it emerged from 
the select committee, might not perhaps mean material gain to a Hindu widow but 
it certainly represented moral gam inasmuch as it recognised her right of partition. 

Mr. Baijnath Ba iria expressing orthodox viewpoint thought that Dr. Deshmukh, 
who as surgeon had performed many successful* operations on individuals, was 
now attempting mass operation on the Hindu society. The seleot committee had 
chiselled the Hill so much that they had chiselled away 15 and a half annas and left 
©nly half anna. 
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The Law Member denied that only half anna of the Bill had remained. From the 
point of view of progressive parties" the Bill was disappointing and he personally 
thought that the bill did not go far enough. There were very few among Hindus 
who would not agree that the position of Hindu women during the last few centuries 
had been a deplorable one and one which they ought to be ashamed of. It was not 
the position which could bo justified by reason, whatever interpreters of old texts 
might say. The position of Hindu men too had deteriorated and u as we became 
slaves, the only slaves we could think of were our women”. The Law Member con¬ 
cluded declaring that as an initial step restoring the wrong this was a very 
substantial measure. 

Mr. Joshi expressed disappointment at the whittling down of the original Bill and 
affirmed that the Government should havo shown themselves more progressive and 
should not have taken the unnecessary responsibility of whittling down the provisions 
of the Bill. 

Dr. Deshmukh did not make any speech in reply and the Bill was then taken 
clause by clause. 

Dewan Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Bajoria attempted a few amendments of the 
Bill but they were rejected by the House. At the last stage of the Bill Sir Mohd. 
Yakub and Mr. Hosseinbhoy Lalj i. while congratulating Mr. Deshmukh. thought that 
the Bill did not go far enough. Sir Mohd. Yakub hope that the Bill would lead 
to more responsible measures favourable to womanhood, securing to them such rights 
to which they were entitled. Mr. Lalji declared that unless and until they raised 
the status of women India had no right to demand independence. There was no 
justification t.o exclude daughters from the right of iuheritenoe The House passed 
the Bill amidst cheers. 

Cr. Pr. Corn Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh then moved that the Bill further to amend the Ciirainal 
Procedure Code 1898 (amendment of sections 39. 34. 3-J-A. and 3b) be referred to a 
•elect committee. Sardar Sant Singhs Bdl sought to am-uii section-* 30, 34, 34-A, 
and 35 with the object of raising the standard of judicial administration in minor 
provinces and inspiring greater confidence in < ourts. 

The statement of objects and reasons asserts that accused charged with serious 
offences are not satisfied with the trial held before Magistrates who are especially 
empowered under these sections. In most cases Magistrates in their xea! to show 
what they terra good disposal hurriedly proceed with the trial with the result that 
cool and calm consideration of facts of a '*ase is not possible as in the case of 
Sessions trials. 

Sardar Sant Singh moving reference of the Bill to a select committee complained 
that the Punjab Government had not taken usual steps to obtain the opinion of the 
Bar Associations, Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

Sardar Sant Singh had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned. 

5th. FEBRUARY :—Seven questions and eight non-official resolutions were on the 
agenda when the Assembly met to-dav. Six of the questions were in the name of 
Prof. N. G. Ranga, who was absent. The last question was put by Dewan Lalchand 
Navalrai regarding the WeJgood Railway Enquiry Committee. 

None of the members whose resolutions were on the order paper was present. The 
Council adjourned till the 8th. 

Amendment of Legislative Reles (C<>ntd.) 

8th. FEBRUARY Sir N. N. Sircar moved to-day consideration of draft amend¬ 
ments to legislative rules relating to questions as reported by the Committee of the 
Assembly. Sir Nripendra in a brief speech stated that the responsibility for making 
rules Jay with the Governor-Ooneral-in-Council with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. But it was made clear by his predecessor (hat this House would be con¬ 
sulted in connection-with the change of rules. Ho was making the motion in pur¬ 
suance of that assurance. Proceeding to deal with the report of the Committee of 
the Assembly Sir N. N. Sircar said that as regards the limit to the number of 
questions, there was a majority in favour of five, aud he thought the Government, 
were prepared to increase the number from three to five, if that was the sense of 
the House. As for carrying over questions the Government were not agreeable. He 
also wanted that whatever questions were intended to be postponed should bo indi¬ 
cated before they were put. 
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Mr. A. C. Dutt moved an amendment that the .proposed sub-rule three (limiting 
the number of questions to three) be omitted. Mr. A. C. Dutt declared that he was 
still unconvinced as to the necessity of the proposed changes in the rules which he 
regarded as an attack on the fundamental right of questions. 

Sir N. N . Sircar , replying to the debate, pointed out that fixing of number of 
questions each day would depend entirely on the discretion of the President in whom 
me House had perfect confidence. Apprehensions expressed by Mr. A. C. Dutta 
and others had no basis whatever. 

The House carried the motion for consideration after which Mr. A. C. Dutta 
moved a series of amendments with a view to deleting the proposed sub-clause 
restricting the number of questions to three for each member per day and failing 
therein suggesting larger number of questions. He also suggested that the number 
of questions to be asked by a single member for oral answers be limited to two 
hundred in the Budget session aud one hundred in the autumn session. All these 
amendments were rejected. 

The House disposed of twelve amendments in all and of these the Law Member 
accepted the amendment of Mr. F. E. James proposing a limit of five to the number 
of questions placed for oral answei ou any one day. 

The third division of the session took place on Dr. Ziauddn s amendment pro¬ 
posing commision of sub-rule VI which provides that questions not answered within 
the time available each day shall become unstarred, that is no oral reply shall be 
required and no supplementary questions shall be asked in respect thereof. The 
amendment was rejected by 42 votes to 7. 

Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the same sub-rule VI was under discussion 
when the House adjourned till the next day. The amendment was to the effect that 
unanswered questions shall become unstarred if the member asking the questions has 
not, before questions are disposed of, signified his desire to postpone the question. 

7th. FEBRUARY The Assembly made galloping progress to-day and passed in 
succession the Income Tax Amendment Bill, the Contempt of Courts Amendment 
Bill, the Execution of Foreign Decree (passed by courts of reciprocating countries) 
Bill and the Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill. 

Amendment of Legislative Rules (Contd.) 

After questions, the debate on Sir Leslie Hudson's amendment to the new rules 
relating to interpellation was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub. Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai. Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. A. C. 
Datta supported the amendment, arguing that the new mle without this amendment 
wou’d interfere with the right of supplementary questions. Sir N. N. Sircar reite- 
lated his assurance that it was not the desire of the Government, nor was it intended 
by the rules, to affect the right to ask snpplementaries. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 31 to 18 votes. 

The last amendment to the new rules, also moved by Sir Leslie Hudson was 
accepted by the Government. The New Rules as amended were then adopted. 

Income Tax Amend. Bill 

Mr. A. P. Lloyd next moved for the consideration of the Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, designed to Dut an end to avoidance of taxation by means of nominal partnerships 
between husband and wife or parent and minor child or by nominal transfer of 
assets to his wife or minor child (or to an association consisting of the husband and 
wife) whon there was no substantial separation of interests of the assessee and his 
wife or child. By relating the actual cases which had come to the notice of tax 
authorities Mr. Lloyd illustrated to the House tho type of situation which the 
Bill sought to avoid. Mr. Lloyd quoted the opinion of the recent tax enquiry report 
and saia that they singled out this particular matter for immediate treatment because 
avoidance of taxation under the cover of the law was widespread aud the matter 
was extremely urgent. 

Mr. A. C. Datta moved an amendment urging the House to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee with instruction to report on February 15 or, if necessary even at 
an earlier date. 

Sir Jatnes Qrigg, opposing the motion for a Select committee, said that he did 
not wish to deal with the technical points. Dealing with the amendment for a 
Seleot Committee, the Finance Member said that it would mean that there would be 
prastisally no prospect whatever of getting the Bill passed into law by Marsh 31. 
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It would also mean that the Bill would not have any application to Burma and that 
the Burma Government would be faced with the choice of either having to introduce 
corresponding legislation of their own of acquiescing in different income tax law 
in this respect for Burma and India , which would add more complication to the 
work of operating double income-tar relief arrangements. In any case, continued Sir 
James Grigg, the matter was admittedly urgent. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd , replying to tho debate, gave an assurance that the object of the 
Bill would not be to discourage the making of transfer of assets or similar transac¬ 
tions, but to remove encouragoment to such transactions. 

Mr. Datta’s motion was lost by 44 votes to 10. Mr. LIyod’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, Secretary, Legislative Department next moved an amendment 
to the effect that in counting the total income of any individual for the purpose of 
assessment there should be included so much of the income of the wife or minor 
child of such individual as arose directly or indirectly from the membeiship of a 
firm or partnership etc. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta opposed the amendment and after Mr. Lloyd had replied the 
amendment was passed. The House then passod the Bill as amended. 

Contempt of Courts Amend. Bill 

8ir N. N. Sircar next moved a Bill to amend the Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, 
so as to make it clear that the limit of six months prescribed for punishment of any 
contempt applied to High Courts, as much as to courts subordinate to them. He stated 
that the Bill did not raise any comprehensive question of coutempt of court generally, 
but was confined to a narrow issue. When the House passed the original Act of 
1926 it was the intention that High Courts should be prevented from keeping a man 
in detention for more than six months for contempt, but since tlion in the case of 
Lala Harkishenlal, Judges had held that they had the power to keep him in jail 
indefinitely, as a result of summary proceedings. Sir N. N. Sircar emphasised that 
after the Bill was passed it would not be possible for court to inflict any longer sen¬ 
tence than six months for contempt. The Bill was passed. 

Execution of Foreign Decree Bill 

Sir N. N. Siroar next moved a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
as reported by the Select Committee. He said that the object of this Bill was also 
a narrow one. In case of foreign judgment there was no procedure by which that 
judgment could be executed in India unless a separate suit was brought for that 
purpose. Tho whole idea of the Bill was to make foreign decrees executable here 
and thereby expedite procedure and cheapen ;eosts. 

Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment to substitute the following for sub-section 
III : “Provisions of section 47 shall, as from the filling of a certified copy of a decree, 
apply to proceedings of a district court executing the decree under this section and 
the district court snail refuse execution of any such decree if it is shown that the 
decree falls within any of the exceptions specified in clauses (A) to (F) section 13.” 
The amendment was passed. 

Mr. James next moved his second amendment to add the following words in rule 
22 of order 21 of the first schedule : u Or where an application is made for the 
•xecution of a decree filed under the provisions of section 44A.” 

The amendment, however, was put to vote and carried without any opposition. 

On the motion of Mr. J. D. Anderson , Secretary, Legislative Department, another 
minor amendment was made to the Bill whereby it would be caliol the 193 7 Act and 
not the 1935 Act as stated in the original Bill. Thereafter the Bill as amended was 
passed. 

The Arbitration (Protocol and Conventions) Bill 

Sir N. N. Sircar next moved that the Bill making certain further provisions 
respecting the law of arbitration in British India as reported by the Select Committee 
be passed. The motion was passed. 

When the Bill was being passed clause by clause, Mr. James asked whether the 
High Courts would consult the business community before making ruleB nnder this 
legislation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replied that it was a matter for the High Courts only to decide, 
but it was open to the business community to send in their views. In addition to 
that the Government could forward to all High Courts the speech of Mr. James and 
the Government’s reply. The Bill was pawed without any amendment. 
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CENTRAL GOVT. & ROAD FUND 

Attachment of Salart Bill 

Sir Henry Oraik moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Procedure, as 
reported by the solect committee, be taken into consideration as amended by tbe 
select committee. The Bill seeks to exempt from attachment salary to the extent of 
first sixty rupees and one half of the remainder of such salary. Sir Henry Craik 
explained that the Government wore unable to agree to reduction of the amount 
from hundred to sixty rupees. The Government of India had fixed the amount at 
hundred after consulting opinions throughout the country. The law already gave the 
agriculturists some protection, but this was considered insufficient by some members, 
who wore bringing out Bills and resolutions for achieving their object. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, felt that it was a matter for local Governments to decide in 
the light of conditions prevailing in their provinces. Therefore, only salaries in¬ 
comes were dealt with in the BiTi. 

The House adopted the motion for consideration after which Mr. Joahi moved an 
amendment substituting Rs. 100 instoad of Rs. 00 as proposed in the Bill relating to 
wages of labourers and domestic servants. 

Mr. Navalrai maintained that the opinion of the majority of the select committee 
members must not bo ignored. 

Sir Henry Craik supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment which was carried. 

Tho House also adopted two more amendments moved by Mr. J. A. Thorne , who 
suggested that whero the whole or any part or portion of such salary liable to 
attachment had been under attachment whether continuously or intermittently for a 
total period of 24 months such portion shall bo exempted from attachment until the 
expiry of a further period of twelvo months and wnore such attachment had been 
made in the execution of one and the same decree, shall be finally exempt from 
attachment in the execution of that decree. Tho above provision would be in subs¬ 
titution of the one proposed in the Bill. 

Another amendment of Mr. Thorne accepted by the House suggested that the 
provisions of the amending Bill shall not have effect in respect of any proceeding 
arisiug out of any suit instituted before June 1, 1937. 

The Bill as amended was passed. The Houso then adjourned. 

Central Govt, and Road Fund 

lOth. FEBRUARY In tho Assembly to-day, after Sir N. N. Sircars Bill to 
amend certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments and Sir Frank 
Noyce's Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been introduced, Sir 
Franh Noyce moved a lengthy resolution providing for the continuance of the extra 
duty of two annas on motor spirit and the establishment of a Road Fund. 

Moving ifto road resolution, Sir Frank Noyco said that he had not anticipated that, 
after the road resolution of 1934, ho would be called on to move another resolution 
on tho same subject during his term of office. The changes had, however, become 
imperative and a resolution embodying these was given notice of during the Simla 
session. Sir Frank then explained the important changes which the present resolu¬ 
tion sought to introduce. Firstly, the shares allocated tor expenditure in Governor’s 
Provinces would in future be retained by the Governor-General in Council until they 
were actually required for expenditure. He informed the House that tho loci 
Governments had spent only 360 lakhs of tho 5(53 lakhs placed at their disposal 
leaving an unexpended balance of 200 lakhs or about two and a half years’ revenue. 
Though the reasous for tho delay in the progress of the expenditure was not unreason¬ 
able, the fact remained that the amounts granted had not been spent. It was to 
prevent the accumulation of largo unspent balances and ensure prompt utilisation of 
the money placed at their disposal that the Government were proposing that in 
future, instead of placing sums at the disposal of the local Governments, the Central 
Government should hold the amounts. Secondly, an important change was the taking 
of the power by the Central Government to resume the whole or any part of the 
sums which the Central Government might hold for expenditure in any province if 
that province delayed without reasonable cause to utilise its share in the Road Fund 
for purposes of Road development. Ho, however, hoped that the local Governments 
would not give occasion for tho use of this power. Thirdly, powers were taken to 
resume the share of a province which was being held* by the Central Government if 
it failed to take such steps as the Governor-General iu Council might recommend 
for the regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province. The attach¬ 
ment of this condition to future participation in the Road Fund was one of the 
14 
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results of tlie discussion of the road-rail problems during the last three years, being 
based mainly on the recommendations of the Transport Advisory Council. 

Mr. O. Morgan (European group) opened the general discussion on the resolution. 
He said that no one would deny, and the Government least of all, that there were 
some paragraphs in the resolution which had given rise to a great deal of anxiety 
in the provinces. For seven years the proceeds of the Road Fund had been distri¬ 
buted to the various provinces and throughout that period no violent departure from 
the policy which had been laid down for governing the distribution had been made. 
It was little surprising therefore to find in the resolution a sharp departure from 
that policy. The Government of India could attach such conditions to the fund as 
they liked, but it was matter, serious no doubt, as to whether they should attach 
conditions which presupposed a lack of fidelity on the part of the provinces in res¬ 
pect of those matters which the constitution had decided that tho provinces were 
capable of discharging in their own way. Concluding, Mr. Morgan wanted the 
central reserve retained by the Governor-General in Council to be raised from 
iifteen to twenty per cent for the benefit of provinces like Assam. 

Mr. A. C. Datta supported the resolution with certain reservations. He con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Morgan on his speech and endorsed every word of it. He, however, 
thought that it was difficult to appreciate why, at this ’ late hour and on the eve of 
the introduction of the new Constitution, changes which amounted to restriction on 
provincial autonomy should be made. 

Mr. F. E. James asked what would happen to the interest on the accumulation 
of the Road Fund. Would it be credited in future to the provincial or central 
balance V 

Sir Frank Noyce , replying to tho speeches, assured the House that there had 
been no change of policy regarding the use of the Road Fund. Every penny raised 
in future would continue to oe used for road development, and for no otner purjpose. 
He emphatically deniod that the resolution constituted an attack on provincial 
autonomy. Answering Mr. James’s question, ho stated that the amount of interest 
would probably be small, but suggested that there was no justification for provin¬ 
cial revenue benefiting by the interest on the accumulation of the Central Fund. 

Mr. F. E. Jaynes moved the first amendment on behalf of the European group for 
the deletion of the sub-clauso under which, ’‘if, in the opinion of the Governor 
Genoral in Council, the Government of any of the Governor’s provinces at any time 
failed to take such steps as the Governor-General-in-Council may recommend for 
regulation and control of motor vehicles within the province, the Governor-General 
in-Council may recommend for regulation and control of motor vehicles within the 
province, the Governor-General-in-Council may resume tho whole or part of any 
sums which he might at that time hold for expenditure in that province.” 

Mr. James said that there was not only a departure from the recommendations of 
Mr. Mitchell’s report, but a fundamental change in the policy adumbrated in tho 
resolution passed by the Assembly in 1934 was being effected without any reason 
or fault of any local Government. The change now proposed in that policy was 
contrary even to the spirit of the Government of India Act, 1935, for the change 
contained an element of coercion in respect of a matter under which the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act was exclusively within the sphere of the Provincial Governments. 
Mr. James admitted that the fund was not a statutory fund. It existed at the 
will of the Government of India subject to a declaration of policy. Continuing, Mr. 
James said that the assurance that the power sought to be taken under the clause 
would not be usod against road development was of no use. If it was not to be 
used why have the sub-clause V The insistence on the part of the Government to 
include this clause and tho appointment of the Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
the Standing Committee made clear what the Government’s intention was. The 
proper time for taking the power was after the formation of the Federation. Tho 
Government of India nad been better advised to press at this stage a scheme for 
the formation of a Ministry of Communications. 

Sir Frank Noyce , replying to the debate, quoted from the speech made by Mr. 
James a year ago in which he had suggested urgent drastic steps to co-orainate 
control of motor traffio. The speaker drew the House’s attention to the maximum 
that voluntary co-ordination without sanction was impossible, and said that the 
League of Nations was an example of futility of such voluntary oo-ordination. Sir 
Frank Noyce thought that the word ‘coercion” had been used far too often, and 
declared that no undesirable element of coercion was there in the resolution. The 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Chapman Mortimer moved an amendment to the effect that the Governor- 
General-in-Counoil might resume the suras held for expenditure in a province if 
that province failed to take such action as an Act of the Indian Legislature might 
provide for the regulation and control of motor vehicles in that province. The amend¬ 
ment was rejected. 

The previous amendment having been defeated, Mr. Morgan moved another amend¬ 
ment suggesting that the Governor-General-in-Council should consult the Standing 
Committee for roads before making recommendations for the regulation and control 
of motor vehicles within a province. 

Mr. F. E. James rose to move an amendment to clause 7 (6) of the road resolu¬ 
tion. The purpose of the amendment was to remove restriction on a province for 
utilising the allocation from the road fund in future to meet the interest on road 
loans. Mr. James said that the purpose of moving the amendment was to obtain 
information as to the policy of the Government The position in the past had been 
that a province was entitled to charge interest on loans raised for road purposes to 
its share on the road fund. Mr. James said that he was aware of the constitutional 
position and the necessity of framing a resolution in harmony with the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

Sir Jam£s Origg opposing the amendment said that during a comparatively short 
time in India he noticed nearly infallible method of creating friction was to take 
grants from Central money subject to certain oonditions. It was obviously impo¬ 
ssible to assign as a security for road loan provincial allocation from the road fund. 
It would bo wrong to allow provincial grants to bo used for defraying the charges 
of road development loans raised in the market These were the reasons, said Sir 
James Grigg, why the Government had proposed to discontinue the provision to use 
the road fund for defraying the charges for road loans but in view of a previous 
resolution on this matter the Government had taken care very carefully and abun¬ 
dantly to see that all existing commitments were fully met. Referring to Mr. 
James’ amendment, Sir James Grigg said that the Centre would thereunder be faced 
with an invidious task in deciding the soundness of provincial schemes and ascer¬ 
taining whether the provincial budget would be able to bear particular loan charges 
for an indefinite period. The Centre would be called on to judge the soundness of 
the scheme and budgetary stability of the provinces involving endless arguments and 
irritation between the provinces and the Centre. Sir James Grigg concluding said 
that these were the leasons for opposing the amendment. 

After Mr. A. C. Dutt had supported the amendment Sir Frank Noyce replied and 
the House rejected the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted two amendments of the European group to the effect 
that the one nominated official member of the Standing Committee shall be one of 
the official members of the Committee other than the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Mr. Mora an moving both the amendments sai 1 that his object was to remove 
suspicion that the railways would dominate the Committee. The resolution as 
amended was passed. 

Army Manoeuvres Bii.l 

Mr. O. R t F. Tottenham then moved reference of the Army Manoeuvres Bill to 
a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Snprakash. Mr. B. Das, Lala Hansraj, Rhai 
Parmanand, tho Raja of Kollengode, Mr. Witherington, Mr. Siidiq Ali Khan, Captain 
Lalchand, Mr. Essack Sait and the mover. 

Mr. Tottenham’s motion was passed and the House adjourned. 

Cr. Procedure Code Amend. Bill 

11th. FEBRUARY :— The Assembly considered to-day non-official Bills. Sardar 
Sant Singh proceeded with his speech, moving reference to Select Committee of his 
Bill to further amend the Code ot Criminal Procedure, 1838. 

The Bill seeks to repeal sections 30 and 34 and amend sections 34A and 35 with 
Hie object of raising the standard of judicial administration in the minor provinces 
in order to inspire confidence in tho courts. The motion was made on February 4. 

The mover to-day emphasised that the most important thing in trials was that 
the accused person should have confidence in the- trying magistrate but such con¬ 
fidence was absent in the case of trials by magistrate empowered under the.se 
sections. He referred to tho recent Russian trials and suggested that they iuspired 
confidence in the civilised world. He referred to the provinces, such as, Sind and 
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United Provinces where lie said, section 30 had been rarely if at all, used. Con¬ 
tinuing Sardar Sant Singh said that in the N. W. F. Province a majority of officials 
consulted by the Government were in favour of the Bill, while officials gave opinions 
both for and against it. The District Magistrate of the most important district, 
namely Peshawar, had expressed sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Detcan Lalchand Navalrai supporting the Bill, said that section 30 was intro¬ 
duced at a time when it was considered that executive should have more power 
than judicial courts. That was in old times and it no longer held good in modern 
days when the country was prepared to have juries in every court. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai emphatically protested against the opinion which the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind expressed in giving his views on the Bill, that certain portions in Sind wero 
savage and primitive. All eight districts in that province had been enfranchised. 
After that how was it right to describe any section of Sind population as wild or 
primitive ? 

Sir Hefiry Craik said that the Government would oppose the Bill at evory stage. 
Ho declared that the Bill would involve the provinces in great expense. It would 
delay and procrastinate the course of justice and in no province which was affected 
was there any evidence of the desiro for a change. The Bill had been debated for 
three full parliamentary days and they had got to a stage when there was nothing 
new to say about it. 

Mr. Sant Singh , replying, complained that the several points he had raised 
during the debate had not been answered by the Homo Member, lie proceeded to 
say that the Government could now treat Opposition arguments in such fashion, 
but let February 23 come and the benches full. 

When the President put the motion bofore the House Mr. Sant Singh pressod 
for a division and his motion was defeated by 37 to 12 votes. 

Arms Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved reference to a select committoo of the Bill furthor 
to amend the Indian Arms Act so as to exempt carrying of “kirpaus” in all provinces. 
Mr. Navalrai explained that at present the rules made under the Act in different 
provinces were conflicting with the result that “kirpau” of a size permitted in ono 
province was not permitted in another. The principle of exemption having already 
been accepted by the Government, all he asked for was that there shouid be unifor¬ 
mity of rules among the provinces as to what length of “kbpan - ’ should be permitted. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria and Sardar Sant Singh supported the Bill. Sir Mahomed 
Yakub pleaded for uniformity of treatment of “kirpans" as well as swords. Ho did 
not want to oppose the Bill nor was it necossary to support it, but he wanted unifor¬ 
mity of treatment. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Pension for Inferior Services I 

12th. FEBUUARY To-day the Assembly sat for a little over an hour. It was 
a non-official day and there were a number of resolutions on the agenda. But as 
none of the movers with the exception of Mr. Joshi was present the House busied 
itself during the period with the one moved Dy the representative of the Labour. 

Mr. Joshi 1 s resolution related to pension rules for menial Government servants. 
The speaker pleaded powerfully for relaxation of those rules. 

Mr. Azahar Ali supporting Mr. Joshi spoke in the same strain. 

Finally the mover withdrew his resolution upon assurance given by tho Finance 
Member of a sympathetic consideration of tho caso built up by Mr. Joshi. Tho 
Assembly then adjourned till the 16th. 


Railway Budget for 1937-38 


16th. FEBRUARY 'The Railway Budget for 1937-38 was presented to both the 
Houses of Central Legislature to-day. The following is tho financial position of State- 
owned Railways in India as revealed by the Railway Member Sir Zafrullah Khan 
in the Assembly. 


Deficit for 1935-36 

Surplus for 1936-37 (Rovised estimate) 
Surplus for 1937-38 (Budget estimate) 
Loan from Depreciation Fund 
Unpaid Contribution to General Revenues 


Rs. 3,99 Crores 
„ 15 Lakhs 

„ 15 Lakhs 

,, 31,33 Crores 
„ 30,75 Crores 
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RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1937-38 


It is proposed to write off all loans from the Depreciation Fund and all unpaid 
contributions to General revonues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year 
with a clean slate. 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 15 lakhs in 1937-38 will bo paid to General revenues. 

In explaining why the Government did not embark upon a largo programme of 
expenditure or development immediately. Sir Zafarullah Khan said that till there 
were more substantial indications that the country was in for a prolonged period of 
prosperity, it would bo wise to move cautiously. 

Figures For 1936-37 

Following are the principal figures of the revised estimate for 1936-37 as compared 
with the budget estimate for 1936-37 and actual results of 1935-36: — 


(Loss Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Total Working Expenses 
Miseell aueous 1 tore i pt s 
Miscellaneous Expoudituie 
Intelest Charges 


Total.. 

in. r kf.n i o r 1937-38 


two pieMOUs years 


Traffic Receipts (State lines) 
Working Expenses 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Miscellaneous Expenditure 
Interest Ch irges 


Traffic Receipts 1.26 1,45 1.45 

Working Expense, 2,09 2.09 2,06 

Miscellaneous Receipts IS 9 8 

Interest Charges 1,38 1.3*1 1,33 

Net loss in working 2,08 1,89 1,86 

The Rail wav Member pointed out that receipts from passenger tiaffic had been 
disappointing despite various efforts to improve them on the part of different rail¬ 
ways. Goods earnings, on the other hand, showed an improvement. 

Passenger Earnings 

1935- 36 (actual) Rs. 28,08 lakhs. 

1936- 37 


1935-36 

1936-37 

1936 37 

(Actual) 

(Budget) 

(Revised) 

90,65 

91,25 

95,00 

64,12 

64,53 

63,90 

2,13 

2.05 

1,14 

1.26 

1,10 

1,26 

31,39 

31.11 

30.83 

—3.99 

—3,44 

-f-15 

e given below with 

those for tin 

(In 

lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

(Actual) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

87.03 

91.25 

90,75 

61.28 

61,18 

61,34 

2,00 

1.01 

1.26 

1.25 

1,25 

1,16 

29,92 

29.41 

29,36 

— 3,42 

-4-42 

-i-15 

(In 

lakhs of Rupees) 

1935-36 

1636-37 

1987-38 

(Actual) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

1.26 

1,45 

1.45 

2,09 

2.09 

2,06 

IS 

9 

8 

1,38 

1.34 

1,33 

2,08 

1,89 

1,86 


Budget 

Revised 


1935- 36 (actual) 

1936- 37 
Budget 
Rovisod 


Goods Earnings 


In introducing the estimates, Sir ZafrulU Khan said that for the first time since 
1929-30 Railway estimates forecast surpluses instead of deficits. In each of the 
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yoars. 1936-37 aud 1937-38, it is now expected, there will be a small surplus of 
15 lakhs. As the budget estimate of the not financial result of railway working 
in 1936-37 was a deficit of 3.44 crores, the present estimate indicates an 

improvement of 3.59 crores, but, the change iu the allocation agreed to 
by the Public Accounts and Railway Standing Finance Committoes aud brought into 
effect from the current year has reduced the net revenues of railways by 36 lakhs 
and the real improvement as compared with last year is nearly 4 crores. 

Traffic receipts in 1930-37 are now expected to reach 95 crores or 4 and oue- 
third ciores more than last year. Working expenses, including full contribution to 
i he Depreciation Fund at the rate 1-60th of the capital, are half a crore more than 
last year and interest half a eroie less. Including all miscellaneous rocoipts 

aud charges as well as tho result of the accounting charge referred to. the net 
revenue available to meet the interest charges will be 31 crores or 3 and half crores 
more than last year. The result is that after paying interest, the balaneo of 15 

lakhs will be left as Surplus on tho working of the all State-owned Railways. The 

Surplus of Commercial lines alone will he 2 crores. The net surplus of 15 lakhs 
will be utilised in part re-payment of loans taken from the Depreciation Fund 
in previous years to meet the deficits. 

In 1937-38 Burma Railways will he separated from the Indian railway system. 
Piider the present circumstances, since the Burma Railways arc working at a deficit 
the separation will improve the financial position of Indian Railways. As it is doubt¬ 
ful whether tho presont level of earnings is a definito index of permanent returning 
prosperity, traffic receipts for 1937-38 are put at 90 and three-fourth crores as against 
91 and ouo-fourth crores in the current year, excluding Burma Railways. Working 
expenses are estimated at 10 lakhs more, mainly because of tip' change introduced in 
tho new Government of India Act by which provincial Governments are entitled to 
receive from railways the cost of police required foi maintaining order on railway 
premises. The net revenue will be 29 and a half crores, 1-3 crore less than in tho 
current year, while interest charges are practically tho same. There will be a sur¬ 
plus of 15 lakhs as against 42 lakhs in the current voai, excluding the Burma 
Railways. The surplus on commercial lines alone will ho 2 crores. 

At the end of 1936-37 the total loan from the Depreciation Fund will stand at 31- 
1-3 crores and unpaid contribution to the general revenues at 30 and three-fourth 
crores. Total liabilities of railways will thus exceed 32 crores. If these liabilities 
are carried forward the genoral revenues will not be able to obtain for many jeais 
any benefit from impioved railway revenues, as tho tirst charge on surpluses is the 
repayment of loans from the Depreciation Fund. As, moreover, the balance of the 
Depreciation Fund is considered sufficient for emergencies, it is proposed to write 
off all loans from the Depreciation Fund ■ nd all unpaid contributions to geneial 
revenues till the end of 1936-37 and to start the new year with a clean slate. 

As a result of this, the surplus of 16 lakhs in 1937-38 will be paid to general 
revenues as part of the contribution fixed uuder tho terms of the separation conven¬ 
tion. 

The Depreciation Fund balance at the beginning of 3937-38 will, after Burma Railways’ 
share had been paid to tbe Government of Burma, stand at 13 and throe-fourth crores. 
It will be increased to over 20 and one-feurth crores at the end of the year. 

The total sum provided for works in 1937-38 is 8 and a half crores after allowing 
for reduction of stores balances by half a crore. Two new’ lines are oxpoctod to be 
taken up, both in Sind. The programme includes a provision of 2,859 wagons of 
which 2,000 are broad gauge general service wagons to he added to pool. This is a 
great advance on tho current year’s purchase of 750 and is justified by the increasing 
traffic. 

In explaining why Government did not propose to embark upon a large pro¬ 
gramme of expenditure or development immediately, Sir Zafrulla Khan said as follows : 

“It will have been noticed from what I have already said that we do not propose 
to embark upon a large programme of expenditure or ‘development. We do not feel 
that we would bo justified in doing this even though there are signs that wo have 
at least temporarily got away from the worst of the depression. In saying this 1 do 
not wish to imply that we are making no preparations for the better times which 
we all hope are in prospect. Wo fully realise that if traffic devolopes, we must be 
prepared to deal with it and move forward with the times. But till there are more 
substantial indications that we are in for a prolonged period of prosperity, it would 
be wise to move cautiously. Various reasons have been given for the increase iu 
oui earnings during the current year. Some people believe that the increase is due 
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mainly to tho rise in commodity prices. In a country like India any rise in the 
prices of staple commodities is bound to enhance the spending capacity of the bulk 
of the people and Railways in duo course would got their share of this additional 
prosperity. Othor people claim that the main reason for the improvement must be 
sought in tho rapid deterioration of the international situation and that, therefore*, 
tin* improvement is likely to prove to he only temporary and is hosed on no firm 
foundation There are still others and among them very eminent authorir'es who 
consider that there is a real improvement in trade conditions throughout the world 
which is likely to continue. The fact that the upward tendency in staple commo¬ 
dity prices began to manifest itself before any serious disturbance of the interna¬ 
tional situation became a feature of world news appears to lend support to this view. 
One pleasing feature in the improvement is that the increase has been gradual. 

A spectacular rise is often followed by a spectacular fall and the gradual character 
of tne improvement that we have experience! leads one to hope that we might at 
no distant date get back to a steady market at neither too high nor too low a lovcl 
of prices which will give the producer a reasonable profit. Given such a condition 
I feel little doubt that the Kulwaythough they may not be able to set a*ide large 
surplus profits each year, will be able to pay their own way and save reasonable 
sums for tho future/’ 

As an example of what the railway* are doing to prepare for the future, Sir 
Zafrullah instanced oue experiment which is intended to try out this hot weather 
namely the scheme to run an experimental air-conditioned coach on one of the mail 
services, llo said : — 

“If the experiment proves a success we shall go ahead on larger scale and, I 
hope, I am not lookiug too far into the future when 1 suggest that it may bo possible 
to run complete air conditioned traius including third class coaches wherever traffic 
conditions justify.*' 

Sir Zafarulla* also explained at some length the various lines of research on which 
investigations were being made at present which should result in appreciable savings. 

He finally referred to the Railway Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood and felt sure that they would bo able to give Indian railways very 
valuable advice and assistance. He said :— 

“Railways in India have reason to be proud of their achievements in the past but 
I am quite sure that there is no inclination in any quartar to claim that the system 
is a perfect one and that there is not room for improvement. Those who are respon¬ 
sible for administering and running the system of railways in India are only two 
willing to admit mistakes and shortcomings and to accept advice and I know of no 
man who is in a better position to give such advice than Sir Ralph Wedgwood assisted 
l»y his able colleagues. 

In conclusion, Sir Zafrulla gave expression of his sense of gratitude to ah 1 those 
who may in any manner be connected with the administration and working of Indian 
Railways for the loyal co-operation and assistance they have given him during the 
last two years. 

General Discussion or.R ailway Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY .—The general discussion of the Railway Budget started in the 
Assembly to-day. Sir Henry Qidney, opening the debate, suggested that since the 
Railway Member had been able to turn a delicit into a credit budget, there was no 
need for bringing out the Wedgwood Committee. After referring to tho contrast 
between the returns of the State-managed and and Company-managed railways. Sir 
Henry urged the Railway Member to cry halt k ‘in his headlong rush for economy at 
all costs at the expense of railway subordinates. Let me tell him that he has gone 
too far already. Let me advise him to retrace his steps. Otherwise, he will bo 
faced with a united opposition of such magnitude that the Government of India will 
bo impotent to combat it.” Proceeding, Sir Henry Gidney declared that, it was the 
Anglo-Indian community alone which had suffered so much by the new scales amount¬ 
ing to an all-round reduction from 50 to 60 per cent in the intial salaries and 40 to 
60 per cent in the maximum salaries. Yet, it was to the Anglo-Indian 
community that the Government always looked for loyalty and help when they 
were in trouble as had recently been evidenced in tho B. N. Railway striko which 
the Anglo-Indian community had helped to stop. 

Criticising other features of the Administration, Sir Mohd. Yakub said that the 
system of divisional superintendents was very expensive. Under these superintendents 
were officers piled one upon another such as D. T. O.s A. T. O.s and so on ex- 
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hausting the whole English alphabet, but simply signing huge filos (Puglnor). He 
asked the Railway Member to give serious attention to this and take steps to go 
back to the old system. In regard to the road-rail competition ho blamed railways 
for the diversion of traffic and said that tho time tables were prepared without 
regard to the convenience of passengers and trains wore generally slower than buses 
and that the lower staff badly treated passengers and wero corrupt particularly in 
their dealings with business mon. Sir Molid. Yakub objected to the new systom of 
auctioning refreshment stalls on railway stations and declared that it amounted to 
taking the food of passengers. Finally he expressed strong resentment against tho 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Wedgood Committee and entered a vehement protest 
against tho appointment of a South African to tho Committee. It was an insult to 
Indian self-respect, he declared, and caused feelings of disgust. 

Mr. A. C. l)utt , Deputy President, discussed at length the Railway freight policy. 
He criticised Railways for allowing favourable freight rates to and from ports as 
compared with internal rates which tended to encourage tho export of raw materials 
and the import of foreign goods. He opined that there should not be such a wide 
difference in rates. 

Sir Leslie Hudson said that the European group preferred to see what the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee had to say before they proceeded further with the expression of 
any views on the general policy. Referring to tho question of over-capitalization 
Sir Leslie Hudson agreed that the Railway Member’s proposals would have an effect 
of checking over-capitalization which the group criticised a year ago. In regard to 
publicity, Sir Leslie Hudson pointed out that it was the Publicity Department which 
has kept in touch with public aud it was largely the consequence of their efforts or 
lack of effort whether railway-mindedness of the public increased or diminished. 

If the Railway Member’s problem wore to be solved Railways would not only have 
to retain their present passenger traffic lut would have to attract fresh custom by 
improved publicity. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi referred to the origin of Indian railways and said that it lay in 
the desire of the British people to find a lucrative investment for their capital, a 
market for their manufactured goods and employment for their people. Though 
since then the policy had changed and railways were treated as an Indian public 
utility service, traces of tho old policy were" again evident in railways’ neglect of 
third class passengers who numbered 49 crores as against 45 lakhs of first and 
second class passengers and contributed 13 times the revenue from higher class 
passengers. Yet the Government seemed satisfied so long as first and second class 

passengers were satisfied. As regards tho employment of Britishers, Mr. Joslii com¬ 

plained that even after ten years of lndianisation a number of British people could 
be counted in thousands and Parliament had decided that they should be paid more. 
That would not havo been tolerated in any commercial undertaking. Referricg to 
the Anglo-Indian community, Mr. Joshi asked if there was any Indian who would 
tolerate racial discrimination because Parliament decreed such discrimination. Mr. 
Joshi declared that Anglo-Indian employees conld prosper only if they co-operatod 
with other employees and not by u blacklegging’’ other community. Mr. Joshi referred 
to the B. N. R. strike and said that tho Railway Member, and the Industries Member 
whom he thanked for helping its settlement would nave felt that if railway had 
been state-owned the settlement would havo been quicker. 

Mr. Ghiasuddin directed an attack on the various aspects of the railway adminis¬ 
tration in India, Referring to the road-rail problem he said that if railways viowod 

road traffic with little more imagination and foresight instead of treating it as an 

arch-enemy of railways they could make it feeders to the railway system. Prompt 
action should be taken to eliminate corruption. Ho considered level crossing a nui¬ 
sance to motoring public and that railways would do well to spend money to cons¬ 
truct overbridges with a view to avoiding accidents and inconvenience. Proceeding 
the speaker dealt with the lack of amenities to third class public and opined that air- 
conditioning was needed more in their cases. He also criticised non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Wedgwood Committee. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that he had expected from Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan, 
who was . the first Railway Member coming from public life of the country, some 
explanation in his budget statement for not appointing an Indian on the Wedgwood 
Committee. Sardar Sant Singh said that in tne budget speech tho House had expec¬ 
ted something more. Ssrdar Sant Singh complained of the slow pace of lndianisation 
and asked why had not extention been granted to Sir Raghavendra Rao when Sir 
K. L. Parsons and Sir Guthrie Russel had been given extensions in the past. As 
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regards the experiment for air-conditioning of railway coaches, he hoped that sadden 
drop and rise of temperature, to which passengers would thereby be subjected, would 
not prove injurious to the health of passengers. The speaker thought that such experi¬ 
ment had proved a failuro in the United Kingdom. Sardar Sant Singh drew 
attention of the Railway Member to the prevalence in railway services of corruption. 

Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan intervening asked whether the speaker could give speci¬ 
fic instances of corruption, so that he could take action. 

Sardar Sant Smgh offered to take Sir Md. Zafrullah Khan to any railway station 
to get evidence to that effect. He added “If you cannot uproot corruption, then 
abdicate and let others come to govern the railways.” Concluding Sardar Bant 
Singh warnod Sir Henry Gidnev that his demand for discrimination in favour of 
Anglo-Indians would cause the greatest bitterness in the country. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan , Railway Member, rising amid cheers, expressed 
gratefulness to members who expressed gratifications at a surplus budget. Borne 
members had gone further and congratulated him on his good luck. To a very large 
extent the railway earnings depended upon economic conditions, and recent changes 
in those conditions, adverse as wed as favourable, could not be attributed to the 
efforts of any individual or Government, and those who used the expression ‘‘good 
luck” were therefore, perfectly right. But these matters were not entirely or purely 
matters of luck. Referring to Sir Henry Gidney’s demand regarding the Anglo- 
Indian community, the Railway Alembtir said that % the matter could not be profitably 
carried any further during the course of discussions this year and it would have 
boon wiser, pending the discussions in which the Government were engaged, to 
leave it where it was last year. On the question of proper timing of trams he 
assured the House that the authorities had been constantly watchful and examined 
the matter at frequent intervals. He dealt lengthily with the subject of corruption, 
pointing out that it was difficult to proceed further * iu the matter of unsubstantiated 
allegations made on the floor of the House. Nevertheless he was prepared to admit 
that the complaints had assumed such a widespread nature that the matter had 
almost become a subject of national importance. In these circumstances he welcomed 
any proposals put forward to deal with the evil. On the rating policy the Railway 
Member emphasised that they fully realised the increase in volumes of internal 
traffic and they were trying to adjust " the railways to that changed condition. Some 
criticism had been made of the expenditure of nearly two and a half lakhs on costly 
experiments in air-conditioning the coaches and ho thought that it was a big experi¬ 
ment and in case the experiment financially as well as scientifically proved successful, 
it was bound to revolutionise railway travel in India. As for introducing air 
conditioning in third and if sufficient custom was forthcoming to meet the additional 
expenditure, it was not outside practical politics to introduce it in faster mail 
trains. Referring to criticism about the rail-road competition Sir M. Zafrullah said 
that to him it appeared that there was no difference in principles put forward by 
the Government and non-official members. The principle which the Government had 
in mind was “money that is available for making further improvementa iu commu¬ 
nications should be so spent as not to duplicate those communications but to add to 
thorn in a useful way iu opening up new country.” Sir M. Zafarullah said that a 
great deal was being doue to secure third class passengers more accommodation and 
more latrines. Improvements which were noticed in the new type of third class 
coaches were being introduced in the various railways. The process of improve¬ 
ment could not be very rapid as it would depond on the number of new coaches 
required and built. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Auuiitltukal Produce Grading and Marking Bill 

19th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day with eight official bills and one 
official resolution on the agenda. The House agreed to the introduction of Sir 
Henry Craik’s bill to further amend tho Indian Limitation Act, 1908. Sir Mohd. 
Zafrullah’s bill to fuithor amend the Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903, and Mr. Tottenham’s 
bill to further amend the Indian Army Act, 1911. 

Sir Qirijashankar Bajpai next moved a bill to provide for tho grading and marking 
of agricultural produce. Explaining the bill Sir Girijashankar said that grading 
implied classification of commodity according tQ quality and marking meant the 
application to each recognised grade or quality of a distinctive mark lor the purpose 
01 ready identification. To the consumer the practice of marking and grading was 
a guarantee of quality and to the producer it brought a contented and growing clien- 
15 
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tele and better and stable prices. The need for experimentin'? witli the possibility of 
introducing this practice in India was indicated oy the success achieved by it in 
other countries. Experimental stations for hides and skins were accordingly estab¬ 
lished in Delhi and Agra and for eggs in the North-West Frontier Province. The 
second-egg grading station was to be shortly started in Travancoro. The result had 
been that merchants aud producers were now demanding systematisation of both 
grading and marking. 

The three features of the bill that needed comment were : firstly there was no 
intention to compel any one to join the existing experiment or start a new one, 

secondly, the schedule of commodities to which regulation might bo applied was 

small and power to extend the list was sought but ouly after consultation with the 
interest concerned aud thirdly, the scale of penalties was exceptionally moderate. 

The use of mark 01 label by a person not authorised to do so was punishable 
only with fine. Countei feitmg ’of grade, designation mark or possession of imple¬ 
ments for counteifeiting, however, would be punishable with imprisonment. 

The Bill was passed with the two amendments moved b\ Mr. I). Andtrson , the 
first to make it clear that the rules under the Bill should first be published so that 
those concerned might have the oppoitunity to express theii views and the second 

to exempt from punishment any person who made a mistake m marking. 

Boilers avu EnzcTKicm Bills 

The House passed Sii Frank Noyce’s two Bills as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, one to amend the Indian IdoiLcrs Act and the othei to amend the Indian 
Electricity Act. 


Inman Navai. Armament A*"i 

Mr. Tottenham moved a bill further to amend the Indian Naval Armament Act 
so as to give effect in Biitish India to the treaty of 193t> between the British Com¬ 
monwealth and certain other Powers to limit naval armament and exchange infoi- 
mation concerning naval construction. The Bill was passed. 

Workmen’s Comi'En^aiion Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill to amend the V orkmeu s 
Compensation Act, 1923. He said that section 35 of this Act enabled rules to be 
made for transfer of the sums paid to the Commissioners *n India as compensation 
for the benefit of persons abroad or paid to tlm authoiitios abioad as compensation 
for persons in India. But it did not piovid** foi transfer of distribution proceedings 
when the employer did not object and the dependenti wcie m a countiy other than 
one in which compensation was deposited. Tire Ain-'iidinent of the A< t was designed 
to make this possible and was required m the first instance to provide for transfer 
between Burma and India afin separation. 

There was no other speaker and tic* Bill was pass* 1 1. 

P.l KM A E.M I< i RATION 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved a lesnuimn that emigration to Burma for the purpose 
of unskilled work shall be lawful, subject only to tin* rcstiictions in fotce immediately 
before the commencement of the <io\eminent of Burma Act, 1935. 

The resolution was adopted and the House aijounied till the 23rd. 

Votin’', on* Rajlw.w Demand 

23rd. FEBRUARY When the Assembly met to-day after three days’ recess to 
vote Railway demands for grants theie was a large attendance of elected membors ; 
and, while the Congress was not represented in full strength, thoro were about 30 
members of the party present on the Opposition benches. 

In accoidariee with an agreement arrived at among party loaders, Mr. A, C . Dutt, 
on behalf of the Nationalist group, moved a cut of Rs. 100 iu the demand under the 
head “Railway Board” in order to discuss the general policy of Railway administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Dutt strongly urged a complete reorientation oi the policy of what after all 
was the biggest single industry in this countiy. Its outlook, he complained, was anti¬ 
national and irrational. That had beou their complaint for a quarter of a century. 
Its policy had been to encourage foreign industry and discourage Indian industry. 

Mr. Srivrakasha wished that the motion had been that the whole demand be cut 
including tne Railway Board itself. It was a useless body and more than that it had 
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become handmaiden to the political department.. A commercial concern, lie declared, 
could not bo run with a political bias and political prejudice. IIo quoted instances of 
harassmont of passengers and referred to free passes given to C. I. D. men to travel 
on trains and to police officers to enter platfoims. Mr. Sriprakasa also mentioned that 
several useless or inconvenient trains wcie being inn. As regards air-conditioned 
coaches, he said that he vvouM never venture into a air-conditioned first class coupe, 
because he would catch cold (laughtei). lie had known air-conditioned law-courts, 
magistrates courts aud other [daces. “When you go j u , you catch cold. When you 
get out you catch hot’’ (renewed laughter). The Railway Board, he said, had made 
a contrihiition to the English dictiotiui v. When a per'.on of the other stiK travelled 
m third class, she was a woman, when she entered the intermediate class she became 
a female and when she rntered the hr-.t das. s!ie was a lady (loud laughter). 

Pirof. Ranrja complained of inadequate pi o vision of third class coaohes 

and of a rise in the total wage Bill. He urged that salaries of higher officials should 
he lowered,^ but no woik**r in tin* Kai!wa\s or anywhei** in this country should get 
less than Rs 30. Coin ludmg Rrof. Ranga .-.aid that although the corruption was still 
there and the Railway Admini dration was ""ii->ui e*l la-U year, the corruption was still 
rampant in all Railway d.i'i i:n Third • la-s pa^se-ngd < wei* -till being hai rassed and 
Railway freights still <■ mtinued t., I.,* high t> tie* detriment of tiub* aul industry. 

Mr. Antraru/ Ayn. sad that le- v not hot hr.g an\ brn f on behalf of either of 
Sir Md. Zafrull.iti Khan <>• of Si: Ra::hav"\dr a Kao, but th" House must admit that 
.several improvements had taken p!.u"o m th" a ImmMration of rai!\va\s during the 
last fifteen yeats. 

Mr. rttnitnaruyon Sm fh land that th" Rulwavs had been limit to create an 
outlet for Binish capital, m t r .in ^ j». i: t ti Np. f u givetumg the country and to create 
markets for British g- o S 11" hu 1 no hop-* of the gr , ."v.ince> 1 of third class passen¬ 

gers being evei remedic 1. 

b'ir Md. Zofrulluh Kh.m, Railway M-unR-i. replying to the debate said that some 
members pai ticulai 1> Mi A C Hutta. hal a*, *uM*d th" tioveinmenr of helping export 
and irapoit lathei than mtenui tiub* by tin:: ireiglit This, he declared, was not 
corioct. Railways f biowed •no de'inito j.oliey of encouraging exports and imports in 
competition with internal tiaffie But having icgaid to « ertam existing factors special 
rates had to be quoted. The Railway Member sail that he hoped that nobody 
in the House declare l that cxpcN should be J:'"outaged. Ouiv last year, 
leduction in wheat and < oal wa~. uig-i m or icj to help export and the Railway 

administration agieed t . the j.*-(.•»>*! mi Mob 1. Zafitillah said that it was also 

wrong to say that noth ng !ul i-'"U due.* .a the mattei of freights to help the 
Indian industry and in >du- ei iej.ii b. tu.* complaint that the. administration was 

costly, Sir Md. Zafmllah Khiu mf.»»m"d tie- llrasc 11 1 at recently there had 
been a downwaid tendency in tie* npmating latio. Excluding depreciation, the 
operating ratio before tie* war was hfty-two On that baso the ratio was the highest 
in 1930-31. but since then it had gradually g me d*»wn t*i ad point 4 in 1936-37. 

As regards the question ».f tieutnemt to tin id class passengers, Sir Md. Zafrullah 

Khan saiu that at this stage he proposal to make only general ol s**rvations, reserv¬ 
ing detailed examination to a later occasion wlnm a specific matter was taken up. 

He had special reports sent to him fiom all Railway systems, pointing out improve¬ 

ments made in thud clas-N travel. These improvements were more on certain 
railways and comparatively les^ on others, but all the Rail wavs were fully conscious 
of their responsibilities. 

The cut motion was put to the House an l rejected without division. 

Sir Leslie Hudson on behalf of the European group '-urged reduction by one 

rupee of the demand under head Railway Board in order to discuss the control of 
expenditure, hsir Leslie Hudson stressed the need for thorough overhaul of railway 
nuances and declared that to set up the proposed now {Statutory Railway authority 
before the whole position had been carefully examined would be a profound mistake. 
Ho suggested a thorough enquiry into the systems of cost accounting in use on the 
railways but the most perfect costing system in the world was valueless if proper 
use was not made of the information it yielded. He suggested that the right policy 
would be in good times to build up reserves and m bad times to draw from reserves 
to maintain au even level of expenditure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi condemned the wastage of money on undertakings, which did 
not pav, such as remodelling of railway stations at Lucknow and Poona. He agreed 
with the general statement of Sir Leslie Hudson regaiding the need for greater con- 
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trol over finances of railways, but what the railways really wanted was not internal 
control but control of an independent organisation and independent individuals. 

Mr. Sriprakasa enumerated examples of what ho thought as wasteful expenditure. 
The greatest wastage, he said, occurred in the construction of unnecessarily big rail¬ 
way stations at some places ana too rickety in other places. 

Sir P. R . Ran, replying to the debate, assured Sir Leslie Hudson that the railways 
had a proper system of cost accounting. He agreed with the same member that 
a strict system of budgetary control of expenditure should exist. Turning to Mr. 
Joshi’s point that the Financial Commissioner should be independent of the Railway 
Board, the speaker said that after some years’ experience of tho job, he could say 
that the present position was better. 

When the President put the cut motion to the House, the European Group by 
remaining slient signified their desire not to divide the House, but some members 
of the Congress \wessed ior a division. The Mouse divided and the motion v?as 
ear tied hy bft votes ngainst hi. 

It was exactly 4 p. m. when the President called upon the Congress Party to 
move their cut but, some front bench members pointed out that their turn was on the 
next day. The President accordingly adjourned the House till the next day. 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Tho Government sustained two successive defeats to-day 
when two cut motions to the Railway Budget demands sponsored by tho 
Congress Party raising debates on the exclusion of Indians from the Wedgwood 
Enquiry Committee and also on the failure of the Government to take over tho 
company-managed Railways such as B. N.. V. R. K., and M. A S. M. Railways 
were carried by the House, the former without division and the latter by DO votes 
against 42. 

25th. FEBRUARY :—When tho Assembly met to-day the debate on tho cut 
motion moved last evening by Mr. Mahomed A. Kaxmi to discuss the Government’s 
failure to take steps for the manufacture of locomotive in India was continued. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan . replying to the debate, said that he could only 
re-state briefly the considerations that carried weight with Government in coming 
to a conclusion against the starting of a locomotive factory. The Government had 
certain responsibility (Voice : To whom ';) to the country in financial matters and 
that responsibility must be discharged with reference to ‘certain principles. It had 
been found that to make and manufacture them economically at least two hundred 
locomotives would have to be built yearly. But even the demand for fifty or sixty 
locomotives could not be guaranteed by Indian Railways. The fact that private enter¬ 
prise would not touch it clearly indicated that it was not likely to be paying. Sir 
Zafrullah referred to the wagon industry to refute the contention that the Govern¬ 
ment had done nothing to promote Indian industries. The promise to which Sir 
Henry Gidney referred only existed in the new nationalist imagination. 

The motion was put ancl carried by 58 votes to 41. 

Mr. Ohiasuddin moved the Independent Party cut motion to discuss the grievances 
of third class passengers. He declared that third class passengers were abominably 
treated. The speaker suggested the appointment of guardians to help third class 
passengers to soe that there was no overcrowding to examine the waiting sheds and 
prevent passengers from being rudely treated by officials. He also suggested the 
provision of hanging beds in third class carriages and tho running of motor buses 
on railway lines in order to relieve congestion on usual trains. Ho confessed that ho 
was puzzled when he was told that traffic receipts wore low because be could not 
reconcile it with the intolerable state of overcrowding in trains. The proposal to air- 
condition first class carriages reminded him of Mary Antoinette, Queen of j France, 
who, when she was told that people were clamouring for bread, exclaimed, u \Vhy 
don’t they eat cakes ?” (Laughter). 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah admitted that there was a great deal still required to be 
done to secure to lower class passengers the minimum standard "of; comfort and hoped 
that they would steadily continue to progress towards the achievement of that ideal. 

The House carried the cut motion by 5b votes to 44. 

Sye d Ghulam Bhik Nairang moved a cut under the Railway Board to discuss the 
Indianisation of railway services. Syed Nairang urged that cut motions should not 
be treated as an opportunity of ventilating grievances. Thoy bhould be treated more 
seriously, jf not more respectfully. He asked why there had bben series of deficits 
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in the past and why oven this year was thero only an insignificant surplus. The 
explanation lay in the neglect of spoedv and complete Indianisation. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrullah replying quoted figures from the Wages Bill and explained 
thau the wages of those drawing from Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 aggregated to Rs. 29 croros. 
These included very ff 3 W Europeans and no possible economy could, therefore, bo 
effected nor was there room for Indianisation. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 49 votes to 41. The Assem¬ 
bly then adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY : -Khan Bahadur S. F. Piranha moved a cut motion reducing 
by Re. I the demand under the Railway Board to discuss the paucity of Muslims in 
Railway services and “favouritism - ’ shown in matters of promotions against interests 
of Muslims in the service. . . 

Dr. Ziauddin declared what the Muslim community wanted was that justice 
shouid he. done. Tie expressed the apprehension that when the statutory Ran way 
authority came into Yxung. the interests of Muslims m'ntht suh"r. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrulla rephir.g to this point evplained that the policy of re¬ 
cruiting only in subordinate grades was adopted as a measure of economy, but ne 
agreed that if recruitment to intermediate grales was shut out. it might eventually 
he found that thero were few people with ability or initiative necessary to discharge 
the duties of these posts _ . 

In view of the Railway Member’s assurance the mover withdrew the cut motion. 

Mr. Xauman moved a cut motion to discus^ th>* road-rail problem. He dea t with 
a number of grievances wliwh the pub'i- had agunst the railways, such as pilfering 
of goods in transit. non-ro<vipt of intimation of arrival of goods, demurrage beiEg 
charged for failing to take delivery in time, while the railways would not guarantee 
delivery in hme themselves. , 

Sir* Mahomed Zafrullah , replying to the debate, sail that various improvements 
suggested in the course of discussion woiil 1 be consilerel an 1 alopted as fat as 
practicable. On the whole, speaking generally, he was personally convince 1 that trie 
railway ought to show a little more imagination in these makers an 1 no> adhere 
strictly tc tho middle path or to tlm path nf Sun- of the suggestions if 

carried out might not directly be remunerative* but wou’i create greater public con¬ 
fidence. The Railway Member pro*e*>lc] to »*xam:ri>* the other proposal-, mate in 
the courso of the dav. The reduction of railway fires oyer *s.i >rt listane.es. tor 
instance, would not help the railways to m—t b‘u> competition. Its effect com I be 
nullified by ie-bookings As regards'the statement that the railways were au impe¬ 
rialist concern while motor buv*s w*>r«* a nationalist concern, sir M. Zifrullah pointed 
out that in tin* sense in which the word imperialist ha 1 been use 1 motor buses 
which were not manufactured in India were equally imperialist. 

After Sir M. Zafrullah’s reply Mr. Xauman wanted to withdraw his motion, but 
tho House refused permission and the motion was pressed to a division and carried 
by 43 votes to 40. . . 

Thereafter guillotine was applied and three more demands wore pressed to a 
division and rejected by 43 votes tc 37 in each ease. The demands were the follow¬ 
ing : Over Rs. 16 erores under working expenses, maintenance and supply of locomo¬ 
tive power, over Rs. 5 erores under maintenance of carriage and wagon stock and 
Rf". 27 lakhs under maintenance of ferry steamers and harbours. Other demands 
were passed and tho House adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1937-38 

27U». FEBRUARY :—<?*> James Origg , the Finance Member rose at 5-0 p. m. 
to-day to introduce the Budget proposals for 1937-38 and said : In my 
two previous Budget speeches I have had to tell a story of good fortune, 
of expectations more than realised, of reductions of taxation aud of grants 
for various kinds of development. To-day l have a different kind of story to 
tell, a story of disappointment, and unexpected difficulties superimposed upon those 
which we expected and had braced ourselves to bear. Nevertheless tho story will, 
I hope, show that the difficulties can be surmounted with little hardship or even 
inoon venience and that being so, the confidence in the future which 1 have hitherto 
expressed need only be tempered and certainly not abandoned.” 

Financial Accounts 1935-36 

Sir i Tame* Origg pointed out that the ^surplus for the year ending March 31st 
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1936, which had been earmarked as a Revenue "Reserve Fund to assist in balancing 
the budget during 1937-38 had proved to be 1,81 or 13 lakhs less than was oxpoctod. 

Revised Estimates 1936-37 

Revised estimates for 1936-37 showed a deficit of 1.97 lakhs instead of a surplus 
of 6 lakhs, expenditure being up 25 lakhs and revenue down 1,78 lakhs. 

The changes responsible for the drop in Revenue were : Deficits of 2, 16, 37 and 

28 lakhs under Customs (all head.',). Income Tax and Currency respectively and 

improvements of 41. 37 and 10 lakhs under Central Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt. 

In the debates on the Finance Bill a ve.u ago the Finance Memboi drew attention 
to the heavy deterioration in receipts from imported sugar which set in towards the 
end of 1935-36. The further rapid decline in sugar imports during the current year 

was responsible for a short fall of 1 45 lakhs. This alone provided justification for 

the Finance Member's refusal during the last two years to adopt a programme of 
remission of taxation on the basis of the eontinuauce of this source of revenue. 

Receipts from British pieeegond.s were 75 lakhs down Exaggerated apprehensions 
about British pieoegoods when the recommendation of the Tariff Board was accepted 
had proved unfounded, as their prices remained beyond the reidi of the average 
Indian purchaser. A decrease in imports of metals other than Iron and Steel was 
a reflection on European rearmament resulting ,in delayed deliveries an 1 tie* same 
cause was probablv responsible for reductions in other imports also. 

The deterioration of 37 lakhs under- Taxe-, on Income iv;u attributed in tlit 1 main 
to two causes—a decline in receipts from sugar manufacturing companies owing to 
tin 1 reduction of profits caused hv over-pro luetion an 1 11 r“• consequent price-cutting, 
and a fall in tin 1 profits of m nV'v lenders due p> the vumou- Rural Inlebtodnosfi 
Acts. The decline in reeeipts from (iirreu'-v was a reliction of the prevailing low 
rates of interest winch reduce) the return on the Rcscrv*. Bulk's investments. 

The increase of 25 lakhs in expenditure was dm* to heavier discharges in Rest 
Office Cash Certificates—Interest Charges Rung 46 lakhs up — • ounteraefed by savings 
amounting to 20 lakhs under Civil Clmini'tru’imi and Civil Woiks. 

The Defence estimate was -14.85 lakhs ordinary expenditure ‘plus' 6) lakhs for 
Quetta, a to f al of 45.43 lakhs. K.xc '^es of 3> lakhs mainly due tr increased demands 


Buix.n \r a Blass i; 

Financial year 1936-37 
Net Deficit of 1,97 lakhs 

Revenue decline 1.78 lakhs. 

Income-tax decline 37 lakhs. 

Customs decline 2.16 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus 8 I ikhs. 

Defence estimates excess 33 lakhs. 

Expenditure excess 23 lakhs—Compared *n 1935-36 estimates. 

Financial Year 1937-38 
Net Deficit of 1.58 Lakhs 

(Revenue 81,83 lakhs. Reserve Fund 1.81 lakhs, Expmliture 83,11 iakhs). 
Dost of Burma separation 2,33 lakhs 
Cost of Provincial Autonomy 1.85 lakhs. 

Decline of revenue 1.37 lakhs. 

Decline of customs 2.07 lakhs. 

(Excluding loss by separation of Burma, an improvement of 2.19 lakhs). 
Income-tax (loss hv Burma separation) an improvement of 40 lakhs. 

Total expenditure increase of 8 lakhs. 

Defence estimates increase of 20 lakhs. 

Posts and Telegraphs surplus of 4 lakhs. 

—Compared with estimates for 1936-37. 

Requirements of Provincial Governments 6,57 'lakhs, against original esti¬ 
mate of 5,61 lakhs. 

On the 1st April, Tndia Government to provide provinces with 10,60 
lakhs (including Burma’s 2,00 lakhs) in cash. 

The Budget announces the following : 

An increase in sugar excise from Rs 1-5 to Rs. 2. 

Customs duty on sugar is fixed at Rs. 7-4 per cwt. plus the excise duty for 
the time being in force. 

The Silver duty is raised from 2 annas to 3 annas. 
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for stores, 11 and one-fourth lakhs for tlio Waziristan operations and new unforeseen 
expenditure had been mot from savings and 5 and a half lakhs would be added to 
the Defence Reserve Fund. Out of GO lakhs provided for Quetta 50 lakhs would be 
spent this year and 10 lakhs cairied forward to uoxt year. 

The revised forecast for Posts and Telegraphs piovided for a surplus of 8 lakhs 
against a nominal surplus of one lakh anticipated originally. 

The Finance Member said— tc .So, on the basis of these tigures. the position is that 
wo are faced with a deficit of 1,97 lakhs in the cun cut year. This represents a con¬ 
siderable falling off from our hopes of a \ear ago and it is bound to make us re¬ 
examine with so^jre care the foundations on which the Niemeyer proposals for sub¬ 
ventions and allocations of revenue to the Provinces ie.*>t. ! 

Fina.m i.vl Yeah 1937-38 

Two major changes of scope affected the estimates for 1937-38— the sepaiatiou of 
Burma and the Niemeyer Awaid Tie* genera! cllvt of tie* separation of Burma was 
a net reduction of Revenue of 3.38 lakb.-> and a net ieduction of Expenditure of 9 > 
lakhs, apart fiom an improvement of 18 lahhm net balance of Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. The net cost cf separation was theiefuie J.33 lakh'-. 

Regarding Fiovmcial Autonomy, the m*t ie->ult wa.i a reduction of 51 lakhs in 
Revenue combined with an inn ease of 1,8-1 lakhs in Expenditure—a total cost to the 
Centre of 1,85 lakhs. 

The sum of these two figures, viz , -1,18 lakhs represented the extra burden on the 
Budget arising from the constitutional changes due on 1st April next. These changes 
were additional to those assumed m eai her years, viz., the devolution of 50 per 
cent, of the jute duty and the subventions to the X. W. F. P, 8ini and Orissa, 
which amounted to more than as much again. 

fc>ir James Ortyy next dealt with tire arrangements made for payment of existing 
debate and future borrowings as between the Centre anl the Provinces. No further- 
loans would be sanctioned from the Pio\ moral Loans Fund (which would he wound 
up). AH future borrowings by Provinces, apart from temporary accommodation from 
the Centre, during the transition period would be through the medium of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The total figure for revenue, including a contribution of 15 lakhs from Railways, 
was 79,99 lakhs, or 1,37 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 1980-37. 

Tlu* Customs estimates was 44,00 lakhs against the cut rent \ ear's revised estimate 
of 40,73 lakhs—a decrease of 2.07 lakhs but. excluding the loss of 4,20 lakhs due to 
separation of Burma, an improvement of 2.19 lakhs. The estimate for Taxes on In¬ 
come was 14.30 lakhs against tin 1 current year's revised estimate cf 15.30 lakhs— 
excluding the loss of 1,40 lakhs owing to separation of Burma, an improvement of 
40 lakhs Tile estimate included 80 lakhs on account of the Amendment in the 
Income Tax Act brought foiward during th * current session 

The total figure for expenditure, oxcluimg U.u'waxs was 88.41 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
more than the revised estimate for the current year. As constitutional changes will 
cost 42 lakhs extra. There was a net reduction of 31 lakhs m other directions. 

Defence estimates amounted to 43.87 lakhs plus 75 lakhs for Quetta. After taking 
into account reduction of 1,24 lakhs for separation of Burma and Aden and provision 
for sending Army Contingent frurn India to the Coronation the real excess over the 
curient year was 20 lakhs. As there had been unavoidable increases of 00 lakhs 
under oidnance services, grain prices, rates of pay and transport charges, there had 
in effect been a reduction of 40 lakhs over the rest of the held. This reduction in 
expenditure represented the contribution which the Defence authorities had been 
asked to make to what was hoped to be temporary difficulties m this most difficult 
of years. This expedient could not be repeated often if at all, for the figures had 
only been reached by a curtailment of services which were bound to be provided 
for sooner or later. 

After allowing for separation of Burma aud Aden a small surplus of 4 lakhs was 
estimated in Posts and Telegraphs Department.. 

Two changes in postal rates were provided for. The book packet rate would be 
reduced from throe-fourth anna for the first five tolas aud a Half anna for every 
additional 5 tolas to a half anna for the firsf 2 and a half tolas and one-fourth anna 
for every additional 2 aud a half tolas. To remove the anomaly whereby parcel 
rates are at certain stages cheaper than letter rates and even book packet rates the 
2 annas minimum rate per parcels of not more than 20 tolas would be eliminated 
aud all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less would be charged 4 annas. 
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In brief the position for 1937-38 was Revenue 81,83 lakhs, including Revenue 
Reserve Fund of 1,84 lakhs, and Expenditure 83,41 lakhs—resulting in net deficit of 
1,58 lakhs. . t 

The revised forecast of £41 millions for sterling requirements was practically the 
same as the original estimate. The requirements for next year were estimated at 
£35 millions. The Reserve Bank position was very strong as tho ratio of gold and 
sterling to liabilities in tho Issue Department was nearly sixty instead of the statu¬ 
tory forty per cent and there were considerable additional sterling assets in tho 
Banking Department. During tho first nine months of tho current financial year the 
favourable balance of trade amounted to 50,00 lakhs against 19,00 lakhs during the 
corresponding period last year. Exchange had remained firm throughout the year 
mainly on account of the large favourable balance of trade in merchandise accom¬ 
panied by steadily rising prices of primary products. It certainly did not look as if 
tho rupee were over-valued—in fact there was a good deal to be said for tho con¬ 
trary view. 

A sterling loan of £17 millions was repaid during the year and thus in effect it 
had been possible to repatriate a considerable sterling liability aud at the same time 
lower tho cost to tho taxpayer by reducing the rate of interest. No rupoo or sterling 
loans matured next year and on present showing it might not be necessary to issue 
any new ones. Should conditions again prove favourable, however, Government 
would not hesitate to take full advantage of them. 

The revised estimate of the requirements of Provincial Governments for the 
current year amounted to 0.57 lakhs against tne original estimate of 5,01 lakhs ; the 
increase "was more than accounted for by the withdrawal by certain provinces of 
amounts available in their Famine Relief Funds for direct investment. Next year 
the balances of Provincial Governments would be separate from those of the Centre 
but the Government of India would have to provide provinces on April 1st with 
10,00 lakhs (including 2,00 lakhs for Burma) in cash on account of their initial 
Treasury and other balances. 

Discussing the question whether there was any reason for doubting the soundness 
of the conclusions of the Niemeyer Report in icgard to the ability of the Centre to 
bear the cost of the successive stages by which the new Constitution was to be 
introduced, tho Finance Member did not think that the disappointments of 19J6-37 
had falsified the calculations. In spite of the falling off of revenue there were defi¬ 
nitely encouraging signs. ‘‘Railway traffic returns niiioat** quite clearly a substantial 
increase in prosperity. The steadily increasing prices of primary products point to 
the same conclusion. Further, the almost phenomenal increase in exports of mer¬ 
chandise must soon result in an enhancement of purchasing power aud altogether 
we have many pointers towards a greater resiliency of revenue m the not distant 
future. On the whole I do not think that I shall be indulging in unjustifiable opti¬ 
mism if I say that there is no reason why the Niemeyer prognostications should 
not be realised in the long run and that even in the nearer future his programme 
can be fulfilled with the help of no more than a very modest additiou to our re¬ 
sources, which I should estimate to be roughly Ks. 1 and a half to Ils. 1 and three- 
fourth crores by which we are short of a balance this year. Of course, I am always 
pre-supposing the absence of internal disorder or external strife”. 

Sir Jaynes Griyg continued that personally he believed that given time tho amount 
could be found by improving and tightening up the administration of existing taxes. 
The amendment in the Income Tax Act recently introduced was expected to arrest 
deterioration in revenue in one direction and to yield an immediate improvement of 
20 lakhs next year. Other recommendations of tho Income Tax Enquiry Report 
concerning changes in the tax system iuvolved questions of principle on which public 
opinion would be elicited before legislation was introduced. Proposals in the report 
to improve the taxation machinery would be examined without delay with a view to 
tlio early introduction of reforms. In tho spheres of Customs administration and 
Central Excises some improvements had already been introduced and others were 
under consideration. These would in duo course yield a substantial return but they 
would not solve the immediate problem of filling the gap of Rs. 1 and a half to 
1 and throe fourth crores in the next financial year. 

Sir James Grigg said : “In the first place I propose to increase the sugar oxoise 
from Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 2 per cwt. The main single cause of the present weakness in 
our revenue position is tho virtual disappearance of revenue from imported sugar. I 
would remind the House that In 1930-31 this item accounted for no less than Rs. 10 
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and three-fourth croros. That customs rovenue has now practically gone and in its 
place wo are to be left with excise revenue of under Rs. 2 and half orores. It is 

hardly necessary to emphasise the tremendous strain which the loss of 6 to 8 crores 

in the yield of consumption tax on a single commodity must impose on finance of 
the country. The present level of internal prices is such that the consumer, even 
when he has fully shouldered the burden of an additional eleven annas per owt., 
will be paying no more for his sugar than he was, until a very recent date. 

As regards the manufacture, 1 have already mentioned the plight to which over¬ 
production lias reduced the industry. In so far as enhanced excise will check this 
tendency of eliminating the weak and inefficient producer, it will have a salutary 
effect and by arresting further deterioration will preserve the position, pending a 
fuller enquiry winch will shortly be held by the Tariff Board. For the sarno reason, 
i believe the effect on cultivator also will be beneficial for it is no advantage to him 
o be induced to grow cant* foi supply to precarious manufacturer, who cannot be 
elied on to take the crup off his hands. 1 estimate the additional revenue from in- 
rease in sugar excise at 115 lakhs lhe change in excise duty involves a change 
n the customs tariff. The protc-me duty wai imposed in accordance with the 

lecommendation of the Tariff Boaid in Apnl, 1931, at Re. 1-4 per cwt., hut in the 

emergency Budget «>f September. 1031 a nui charge of 25 per cent was added, which 
brought it tu the pre-vut level of IN. 9 pei cwt. When instead of the revenue sur¬ 
charge being lemoved the excise was mtieduced in 1934 it was thought desirable to 
maintain the ad htionai margin of eight aunas p**i cwt. between the duty on domestic 
sugar, which was fixed at R-* 1-5 per cwt. and that on imported sugar. 

This additional margin havl on tin* subsidiary lecommendation of the Tariff Board, 
which apprehended in certain uicumstaiices that the pi ice of impotted sugar might 
fall below tin* figure which the Boaid estimate J to he a fail selling price for Indian 
product. In die present coa litions In linn sugai is being sold at prices of imported 
sugar that then* is no necessity o: justifi :atjon for maintaining any addition to the 
substantive protection of lis. 7-4 per u\vt. to winch the industry is entitled until the 
31st March, 1938. Tin* impoit dut\. therefoie, will be fixed at *Ks. 7-4 per cwt. plus 
the excise for the tun * being in force. In order to prevent forestalling and minimise 
dislocation of the maikot, I have deceit*! that these changes should take effect forth¬ 
with and a declaration uul**r tiie provisional collection of Taxes Act has been 
attached to tin* relevant clauses of the Finance Bill. I should also mention that 
sugar producing Indian States are being approat. he 1 with a view to bringing them 
iuto line with Buti&h India and securing that enhanced excise also be levied on 
their output. 

(3) My second proposal foi filling up the gap in the revenue is to raise the duty 
on silver from tin* present level of two annas to tlueo annas per ounce. I do not 
think that this modest increase is likely to stimulate the recrudescence of smuggling, 
which wo encountered when the duty was five annas or more. I estimate the addi¬ 
tional yield to b„- Rs. 50 lakhs. This change wj'l also take effect at once. With an 
additional ’.•venue of Rs. 1.05 lakh-* we expect from these measures, our net deficit 
of Rs. 153 lakhs for 1937-3S is tiini**i into a small surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs or so in 
the current Year, and thus reduce the deficit for 1930-37 to Rs. 1,92 lakhs. 

Additional taxation always arouses controversy and there is no particular reason 
vhv I should expect to escape from the operation of this universal law, but the new 
burdens I am imposing are molest, and to the best of my belief no part of them 
will fall on the shoulders of tie* poorer classes. The price wo have to pay for 
balancing our Budget, is not therefore, exacting one. Tlio economic position in the 
country is undoubtedly improving, and in spite of a temporary setback in our budget¬ 
ary affairs, we have certainly no cause for pessimism, but rather considerable cause 
for optimism. And in any case, let us not foiget that in this very Budget we are 
paying nearly Rs. 2 and half crores for the separation of Burma and are providing 
over Rs. 0 and half crores of assistance to other provinces. 

General Discussion of tiik Budget 

2nd. MARCH :—The Assembly held a general debate on the Budget to-day. After 
questions. Sir Leslie Hudson opened the debate. He said that the European Group 
supported the additional duty on sugar and silver. The proposal with regard to 
sugar was perhaps drastic, but an efficient producer had nothing to fear from the 
additional duties. Referring to the new Empire air mail scheme, Sir Leslie Hudson 
thought that it meant that all first class mail matter would be carried by air, but 
one point about which the commercial community would worry was with regard to 
16 
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the carriage of commercial documents which were often bulky and heavy and would 
involve an additional cost. Ho hoped that somo arrangement would he made to meet 
this difficulty. 

Mr. K. Chaliha said that the effect of an increase in the sugar duty would he 
that competition in the sugar market would increase, which only the European produ¬ 
cers of sugar could survive. Thus miny Indian factories would eventually close and 
a very large number of Indian shareholders would he ruined. Proceeding Nlr Clmliliu 
criticised the opium policy of the Government of India, lie said that it was a shame 
that while India had sacnlLvd over nine crores yearly income from export of opium 
to the Last, she was not prepared to forego about Uftv lakhs to save her own people 
from the vice of opium habit. Concluding, he pressed the claims of Assam for a 
larger subvention, as that province had been making large remissions in land revenue 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee , did not object to the enhancement of the silver duty, but 
strongly opposed the increase m the sugar excise duty. To support his view, he 
quoted the opinion expressed by Sir T. Yija\araghavaehariu at Bombay. Dr. Banerjee 
deprecated that the Finance Member was imputing motives to a man like Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavaoharia. Continuing Dr. Banerjee said that nobody could deny that the 
sugar industry could not bear a heavy taxation at this eai iy stage of its career. 

India is a rich country, she inis vast resources, but the people of the country ate 
poor, because of the financial system of the Government,’’ Dr. Banerjee added. 

Mr. Bail ash Behan Lai , a new member from Bihar, in a maiden speech criticised 
the general policy of the Government. He declared that the Government was respon¬ 
sible for “tickling communal passions.” He criticised the work of the Statistical 
Department and referred to the unemployment in the country. 

Mr. K. Sanatanam opined that the Finance Member's speech merely stated how 
salaries of Government officials were pul during last and current \ ears* and were t j 
be paid next year. It contained a mod casual ieference to the fortunes of the 
people. When the only activity of the Government was to impose taxation and pay 
salaries of Government officials, the condition of people must hr deplorable. “If the 
Government of India had acted like other foreign Governments the situation would 
not have been so bad. Mr. Sanatanam proceeded to comment on the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s casual and lighthearted observation that the increase in export indicated that 
the 18d. ratio appeared to he under-valued rather than over-valued. When Mr. 
Sanatanam used the woild “light-hearted” there was laughter from all sides of the 
House interpersed with cries of "optimistic . Sir James (Jng<j asked good 
humourly whether the use of the word “lighthearted” was in order.' The President 
said that it was in order and added that members could not cast reflection on the 
votes of the House. 

Mr. Gadgil reraaiked that the grant of Rs l more for rural uplift which had 
been made during the past two years was eonspicuo s by its absence this year. 
The grant was first made at the time when the Congress started work in rural areas 
in I9d5. It was continued next year and was spent to counteract tie* inUueneo »d 
the Congress r l he Congress, however, succeeded better in the elections in rural 
ureas than in tha urban areas. Mr. Gadgil proceeded to ib-al with the costliness of Indian 
administration. He said that instead of laising tin* tax on sugar he had expected that 
the Government would come with a proposal of ten per cent cut in their salaries. 

I)r. /jiauddm advised the Government to keep in mind the yearly' remittance of 
Rs. 70 crores for foreign commitments at tin* time of signing anv trade agreement 
with England or dominions. India could not afford any longer to drain away its gold 
iesouroes. He favoured the grant of funds for rural uplift on condition that the 
money was spent for the spread of primary education and for distributing good seeds 
to agi ieulturists. 

Mr, A vanashling ham Chettiar declared that the Finance Member had under-esti¬ 
mated deficit. To the amount of Its. 1 and threo-forth crores mentioned by lnni 
should be added portion of the 229 crores received from Burma for debt settlement. 

Mr. C. B. Afagargar (Bombay official) said that the increase in sugar oxci £ 
was so small that it could haidly be said to impose any hardship ou the masses. The 

increase in silver duty was also small and was of less controversial character. 

Mr. Shamlal admitted that he had read the Finance Member’s speech light- 
heartedly but earnestly (laughter). The speaker wanted Government servants to 
forego a portion of their salary but. the latter would not agree. Why discuse the 

budget if the Government was not prepared to agree to what the House said V A 

high salaried Government official did not create round him an atmosphere of service. 
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Sami l r i*nk<itiichal(im Chatty suggested that tho sfoel industry deserved bettor 
treatment than had been given to sugar which, next to salt, was the most commonly 
nsod commodity. Uroviueial Boverriments had given to the industry facilities and 
concessions wlii'di the new dutv m'glif. alvorsely affect. Referring' to income tax Mr. 
('liotty urged that assi*-,sing officers should take consideration of the actual expendi¬ 
ture which iti<du 1" 1 the money spent on semi-religious occasions and such items as 
‘Dival.’ and other piesonts. 

Mr. A nantuFri y^ua m Dfoyiqar declared that the Finance Member had made re¬ 
pealed mistakes m < afcu.'ution and JiaJ sJjown himself hide better than a novice. It 
\\as wrong fo tmil 1 fie- expectation of increased exports. A shrinkage of the export 
of raw products wa*> already evident. Recently India which produced rice in such 
abundance had to cry for imposition of restriction on Siamese rice. That showed 
Inca fast neighbourin'' eou.ufnes were becoming Independent of India's raw products. 

Seth Mathrtidas Vnsstinji thought tlie budget gave no cause for jubilation either 
on revenue or expenditure sije. The •■O'.r of provincial auforiomv was far more 

< ousiderable thin marry mi:, r !if at fits! have b.drove i. That of course was no reason 

to forego autonomy in the province-, but the point was relevant in tritieising this 
years budget m that hereafter nimv sourer of m-on“ winch w;s set of a reserve 
for national needs wou’d now not be avaiiabl-* to the I'cjfral tiovernrnent and that 
<«> that extent the general financial pjsitim -must ice Is bj regarded as being weaker 
than otherwise. 

3rd MARCH —The Amenably eontinued general discussion of t.ho budget to-dav. 
Sir Mnhammrtl F,j/;/rA, spe,iking first to-day. declared that the Finance Member's pro- 
posals would cause great hardship and resentment An increase in the ex-use duty 

on sugar had ahead} ‘oeutel a stir in tin* country. an I he did not expect it would 

hriri^ the estimated revenue. The imposition of an additional silver duty was not an 
unmixed blessing. Silver \va- now the only commodity which the people* of India 
could look upon as their treasure to help them in times of need and they would not 
welcome a durv on it. 

Mr. A T . M. Jo*hi observe i that th<* impression left hv the Finance Member's bud¬ 
get speech this \ear was that he was m a shehth (’hastened mood in contrast to 
the two previous budget speeches, which hreathel the spirit of a man who 
thought that he made no mistakes and needed no caution lie criticised the pro¬ 
gressive restriction of th-* fun-cions of th * Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly, while tlie need was for enlarging then *cnpe. so that all public expendi- 
ture nutht be scrutinised. IF* uigel tnat the House should give its serious 
attention to this an l to what he des -ribei as an attempt to curtail the functions of 
the Public Accounts Committee also. 

Mr. .7. F. Sale, (nominated official, V. P.|. speaking in his private capacity as one 
who served this country not without honour for t vo or three generations, recognised 
that the coming changes were right in principle and was ready to work thorn with 
sympathy. There was prospect of the Congress patty taking office in several pro¬ 
vinces. If they took up the responsibility of office, as a few of them hail had ex¬ 
perience of administrative work, they would probably need such help as the Imperial 
services were able to give. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the Finance Member had played a hoax on 
the House last year when he had said that there would he a surplus budget this 
year. He had done so m order to get his rural grant of one ernre in order to pre¬ 
pare the mral people against the C mgress. Tin* speaker was glad that the masses 
stood by tlie Congress in recent (‘lections. 

Mr. Muthuranqa Mudaliar doelaied that India had been used as the dumping ground 
for the third rate and fourth rate experts from foreign countries. It was a notorious 
fact that the Indian Army was maintained primarily in the interest of the Britishers. 
In the name of efficiency large military hospitals were being maintained far beyond 
their requirements and the amount spent on the British personnel was disproportionately 
high as compared with that spent on the Indian personnel. The policy of bringing in 
English doctors, English nurses, English Chaplains and so on was very disgusting. 
Referring to tho sugar duty, the speaker felt that the. nascent industry would be hit 
thereby. He particularly emphasised discontinuance of the costly Simla oxodus. 

Mr. M. B. Aney declared that there was no further scope for enlargement of 
revenue. The only way opon to make both ends meet was economy and retrenchment. 
Dealing with tho military expenditure, Mr. Auey explained that the gross expenditure 
really amounted to fifty-tivo crores and eighty-five lakhs, including the loss on strate- 
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etc railway lines and the cost of tribal expeditions. Tlio salaries for defence and 
Simla exodus were items which stood in need of drastic curtailment. The services 
were like fencing which was intended to protect the Indian cultivator, but had now 
become a wild growth, absorbing all water and manure and that should go to 
cultivation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir referred to the absenoo from the yeai’s speech of the usual 
explanations of principles and policies. The Finance Member had made his speech a 
matter of fact. He had to work under handicaps, one of which was the Constitution 
itself. He had no elected party to defend him but had the Opposition whose duty 
(Sir James Grigg interjected: “and pleasure”) is to oppose. Referring to defence 
budget Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that credit was due to the Finance Member for tho 
act that while other countries were spending more monoy on armament, India had 
kept expenditure on the Army stationary. Money was cheap and the Finance Mem¬ 
ber might consider ways and'means for converting sterling debt into rupee debt. 

Pandit Oovinda Vallabh Pant opened by saying that it was not possible in the 
space of a few minutes available to do more than touch the fringe of the subject. 
Mr. Pant said that he found difficulty in desciibiug the budget in a Parliamentary 
language but —(Sir James Grigg: “So did I” laughter and applause)-—he characterised 
it as a barbarous budget sucli as no Finance Member presented in nuv civilised 
country. He thought that tho Finaueo Member would agree with him but, Sir James 
Grigg was the victim of circumstances from which lie could not escape. Mr. Pant 
called it a barbarous budget because in these enliglitenod days no less than (id p. c. 
of the entire revenue of the country was devoted to defence. Mr. Pant then adduced 
arguments to show that the budget statement on defence expenditure was misleading. 

Sir James Grigg , who rose amidst cheers, said that the debate confusing and 

contradictory. On the one side he was a< oused of bein'- too optimistic while on 
the other he was ciitioised for under-budgeting. The Finance Member added that 
he had listened on the usual platfonn of accusations of exploitation on the part of 
Britain which had already been exposed times without number and he had therefore 
come to the conclusion that there was no prospect of cessation of this t\po of 
criticism until members who levelled them had to do things for themselves. 

Sir James replied in detail to the criticisms of the budget. Kefcinng to the 
arguments against the enhancement of the sugar excise dutv, he said that these 
were mutually contradictory as the tax would not ruin the producer and also injure 
the consumer at the same time. Sir James concluding said that In* had deliberately 
avoided answering more rhetorical and less factual speeches which lie thought 
were more echoes of election speeches. Considering the tone «*f these speeches he 
ought to apologise for coming before tho House in such a gentile mood. Sir James 
added, “f hope the House will appreciate my more light-hearted and less abandoned 
manner, (Applause). The Assembly then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

4th. MARCH The Assembly had six official Bills before it when it met this 
morning. Mr. J. A. Thorne introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. The need for the amendment is explained as follows : Ono High 
Court lias held tfiat a guardian appointed by a Court for a minor defendant during 
the course of an original suit does not continue to bo the guardian for the suit in 
execution of tho proceedings without fresh appointment. The Bill now proposes to 
make it clear that the appointment endures throughout all the proceedings arising 
out of the suit, including tiioso in the AppoIIato or Kevisional Court and those in 
execution of the decree. 

Mr. G. ft. F. Tottenham introduced a Bill to amend tho Indian Red Cross Society 
Act. 


Indian Limitation Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. ,7. D. Anderson moved consideration of the Bill furthor to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act. 1908. Tho object of the Bill is to reduco tho period of limitation 
of sixty years for any suit by or on behalf of tho Secrotary of State for India in 
Council to six years. It is explained that article 149 of tho Act, which prescribes 
this period, will in future govern tho suits by a provinco against a province or 
between a province and the Federation. 

When the Bill was considered clause by clause Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyanaar 
moved an amendment to the effect that the period of limitation proposed by the Bill 
should be 12 instead of 6 years. Ho pointod out that if ministers slept over the 
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rights of a province the succeeding ministers would have .sufficient time to find out 
flaws or Acts of omission anil tako thorn before the Federal Court. Six years would 
not vo them sufficient time. 

India* Tea Cess Act Amend. Bill 

The FTouso thon passed Kir Mahnmad Zafrullah Khnn'% Bill to further amend 
fht! Indian Tea (’ess Act of 1903. It is explained that in view of the small income 
likelv to result from any duty imposed on comparatively unimportant tea exports 
ftom Burma and the fact that Burma is not represented on the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board which administers tie* funds accruing from the duty imposed un lor 
the Act, continued application of the Act to Burma after separation is not only 
unnecessary but is .ib'Iy to load to considerable friction over the distribution of 
the Board’s efforts as between India and Burma’s teas It had accordingly been 
dec ided to exclude Burma from the operation of the Act and the Bill carried out 
this decision. 


Army Act Amend. Bile 

Mr. (7. Ii. F. Toti‘'uhnm moved consideration of the Hill to further amend the 
Indian \rrny Act of 1011. Tin* ol.p-ots of tin* Bill arc explained as follows. Under 
M'ction 175 of the Army Act officers of the British wine of the army in India 
reserve of officers are 0 u|,- subject to the military law when called out in the 
military capacity. Th**re is no coi responding provision in the Indian Army Act for 
officers in the Indian wing of the Armv m India reserve of officers. It is proposed, 
ihoicfore, to amend th-» Indian Armv A<t of 1911 to put ofli -eis of the Indian wins 
in exactly the sam i position as officer^ in the British wine. 

Mr. Ohmsuddtn strongly objected to the Bill. lie declared that the ITouse had 
alwaxs opposed the distinction between Indian commissioned officers and British 
< omtnissioned n'lEors and the inferior prjsition which Indian officers held. 

Mr. S'ltyamurthi sai l that the Armv Secretary had hv mentis of a plausible 
speech, quietly tried to get the Bill parsed but it contained ciuel and insulting dis¬ 
tinction between the Indian and the British wing of officers. The Bill was seeking 
to peipetuate a state of things under which British officers serving in India were 
governed by one law made in their own country and Indian officers were governed 
h\ another law made in India. He appeale l to the House not to stultify itself by 
/••ling hack on its own consistent vote against such a racial distinction. 

Sir Cotra.yi Jehangir said that the Bill apparently proposed to put Indian officers 
in th*» Indian army, hut unfortunately tlnwe weie two Acts, one foi British officers 
and another for Indian officers. Even !>y interference the House did not want to l»o 
inmmiUed to this principle. Tim House wanted that British and Indian officers 
should be governed by the sam« Act. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, replying to the debate pleaded that by throwing 
out the Bill they could not alter whatever discrimination existed between the Indian 
and British reserve of officers. He contradicted Kardar Mangal Singh s statement 
that a British officer of the juui >r rank refused to take orders from a senior Indian 
officer. There was, on the contrary, complete reciprocity in these matters between 
Ibitish and Indian sections of the army. If the Bill was rejected it would be an 
example of cutting the nose to spite one’s face. 

Mr. Tottenham’s motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division 
and carried by 47 votes to 46. 

In the course of the debate on the third reading of the Bill Sardar Mangal Singh 
observed that according to Army Secretary the racial discrimination might be a 
settled fact. But it might soon be unsettled. 

Mr. Satyamurthi opposing the Bill declared that it. asked for a vote of the House 
indiiectlv in favour of the Indian Army Act, as amended in 1934. U I refuse to bo 
party to the Act. I may not be strong enough to fight tho British and send them 
out of the country, but as long as I am in this House and my friends are in this 
House, T am not going to be party to any legislation, which seeks to stamp with a 
brand of inferiority the Indian officers in the Indian Army.” 

Mr. Tottenham replying to tho debate said that discussions had strayed far away 
from the subject under discussion. Member after member had objected to the exist¬ 
ing Army Act, but the Bill under consideration went some distance, however small, 
to meet the objections. Tho Houso divided on tho Bill and passed it by 49 to 46 
votes. 
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'.Voting on Budget Gkants 

5th. MARCH :—'Tlio Assembly to-day began discussion on demands for grants 
which lasted five days. The first cut was moved on behalf of the European gtonp 
by Mr. F. E. James who proposed that the demand under the Finance Department 
should be reduced by lie. 1 to consider revenue duties. Mr. James explained that 
the cut was not intended as a censure on the Government but to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the European group to express their views. 

Mr. James emphasised that the purpose of the cut was to ascertain, firstly, what 
were the results of the departmental enquiry which the Finance Member was conduc¬ 
ting as a pieliminary to the reconstruction of the revenue tariff, secondly, what was the 
next step and thirdly to impress on the Governm-mt the importance of recousidot mg 
the wholojquestion of duties. The policy of India was disci imiuating protection while 
levenue tariff might have an effort of indiscrimination protection to industries which 
could never satisfy the canons laid down by the Fiscal {Commission. 

Sir James Grnjij replying to tho debate in full silent House said that the question 
raised by the motion was an important one on whi di m the past had been much 
controversv. He commented on the tend *urv to war is a change of the viewpoint 
winch he had noted durum the course iff the debate. Sir James Gngg then enun¬ 
ciated the principles on which Indian taiiff should be bused which lie divided into 
litree classes ; firstly, that tanff on luxury art'eb's sliould bo futrlio 1 at a level yield¬ 
ing the highest revenue after taking into a's-junt the onsumm’s ability to pay , 
secondly, that tariff on articles of staple consumption should t»e as low as possible 
consistent with revenue nee Is and thndly. that duty on msti union's of produetion. 
including essential raw materials, sliou! i only R* imposed if the optiura on luxui.v 
atriides and moderate duty on staple artu-'es failed to yield the exchequer require¬ 
ments. The speaker assured th“ House that the question ot duties was under close 
supervision. Theie are two aspects to be fa-ed, fiistly, immediate remedial action 
to protect revenue and seeondly general revision m acne dance witli well delinod 
pimciplos. Sir James (Ingg emphasise i. however, that it would be a folly to put 
into operation anv one or two .separate prim iple-, m the advance of general scientific 
revision. When the posibility arose an investigation would req lire to be conducted 
exclusively by the Government. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The Ra\a of Kollcngode moved a cut under **Exe utive Council" to discuss tin* 
policy of protection. Tile Raja said tliat the Finam , “ Member ha 1 made no secret of 
his strong views on the question of pioteetion winch, the Raja said, bad moated 
considerable uneasiness. India must seek gteater e •onornic scrutiny within her own 
binders. Instead of having to expott raw matetials India must tty to convert them 
into goods at home. The Raja advocated piotedion of agricultural piodu- ts and 
products of cottage industries. 

Sir M oh a tried Za ft nil ah replying said that in the matfet of affotding protection to 
industries it would lie difficult to plea-,*, evervbodv. Sir Mohammed eontinumg said 
tliat at piesent there already existed a fairly high tai'ff wall, though with regard to 
certain industries the degree of pioteetion afforded bv it must not be adequate. But 
it did not matter whether the protection was given by means of specific protective 
duties or by means of revenue duties. Collectively, both these categories of duties 
in effect created an atmosphere favourable for fostering industries. 

The Raja of Kollenyode s cut motion was pressed to a division and was carried 
by bD votes to 43. The Assembly then adjourned. 

6th. MARCH The Assembly continued discussion on cut motions on the Budget. 
Syed Murtaza Saheb , on behalf of the Independents, wanted to move a cut of Rs. 
100 under the Defence Department to discuss “tho persistent refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment to listen to tho opinion of this House in defence matters,” but. Mr. Tottenham , 
Army Secretary, on a point of order, said that the party had originally intended to 
move a different cut and lie had come prepared to reply on that. Mr. Tottenham 
added that two days’ notice, required by the standing oiders, had not been given of 
the new cut and he had not sufficient time to prepare for it. 

The President upheld tho point of order and Syed Murtaza Sahib then moved 
that the demand under the defence department bo reduced by Rs. 100 to discuss 
Indianisation of tho Army. Mr. Murtaza Sahib pointed out that tho House had repea¬ 
tedly urged the need of curtailing the army expenditure and made constructive proposals 
towards that end. Ono of them was tliat tho Array Department should bo Indianised. 
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But that Indianisation should not bo according to the whims of the War Council of 
England. The speaker declared that the British force of GG,0C)0 stationed in India 
was not wanted. Indians themselves were in a position to defend their frontiers. 
They only wanted an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths (official) said that the cut motion on Indianisation had become 
a permanent feature year after year since last 15 years and it had been argued that 
the pace of Indianisation was too slow, that segregation of Indian commissioned 
officers in specific regiments v,as unfair and that the economic needs of the country 
did not warrant such a huge army. Mr. Griffiths put a question to himself ; why 
must Indianisation proceed slowly, and pioceeded to explain that Indianisation of 
commissioned rauks of the army in its piesent foim was an experiment. The Gov¬ 
ernment had alwaysTlesired that Indianisation must necessarily proceed slowly. The 
army existed for only one job, namely defence and protection and it did not exist 
lor vindicating any political theory. Mi Griffiths maintained that there was consider¬ 
able dealth of suitable candidates, ami lie compared England and India in this 
respect. Mr. Griffiths said that the real trouble was that Indians were only 
now beginning to realise the importance of tin* military career. Until there was suffi¬ 
cient supply of suitable cadidatos both h\ education and tradition to hold commissioned 
ranks it would not he possible that 1 ndianisan-ui would proceed faster than at present. 

Mr. <5 atyamurthi in a vigoious speech declared that it had never been Ins mis- 
foitune to listen to mole insulting or arrogant a speech than that of Mr. Griffiths. 
He asserted that Indians could defend themselves and if they wanted foreign assis¬ 
tance it should not be difficult to bo\ mercenaries on better terms than British 
mercenaries, now begin paid by India for her defence. It was an insult to say that 
Indianisation was being tried as an experiment. India existed before England came 
and India defended herself with her own soldiers. As for traditions, it was Napoleon 
who called the British a nation of shopkeepers. After speeches of the type of that 
of Mr. Griffiths, the Bntish had no light to come to India for assistance in ease of 
another war. 

iSir Cou'sj i Jehangir said that Mr. Griffiths had stated that the independent party 
was a withered flower and it brought the same motion year after year. Sir Oowasji 
Jehangir’s reply was the same tfiat the late Sir Rash Beliari Ghosh gave on one 
occasion to a District Judge. When the famous Bengali lawyer brought in a large 
number of books into the court the District Judge asked if Sir Hash Beliari Ghosh 
had brought his library with him, arid Sir Rash Behai i Ghosh retorted “Yes your 
Honour, to teach you law." (Laughter). Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the indepen¬ 
dent party brought a cut motion every % ear m order to teach the men with the 
mentality*of Mr. Griffiths something about army. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham gave details of the Indianisation scheme, which he had 
given la i t year and said that it was an experiment in the sense that it had not been 
done before and th« Government must have time to see whether that experiment 
succeeded. He declared that there was no change of reconsidering or expanding that 
scheme until the results of the experiment were known. 

Syed Alurtaza Sahib's cut motiou was carried wiuiout a division. 

Mr. N. At. Jos hi moved a cut motion uigitig the Government to undertake uni¬ 
form system of compulsory State insurance against risks incidental to the life of 
industrial workers. He said that experience had shown that voluntary experiments 
iu schemes of social insurance had failed in every country and only a bold scheme 
undertaken by the State would he cheaper and would prove successful". 

Sir Frank Noyce pointed out that Mr. Joshi had completely ignored the question 
of finance and the constitutional implications of this motion. Sir Frank Noyce 
quoted the opinion of the Whitley Commission which had said that no scheme* of 
unemployment insurance placed before it was at all practicable and there was no 
basis on which a scheme could be worked out. The cut motion was not pressed and 
was rejected without a division. The Assembly adjourned till the 8th. 

8th. MARCH Mr, Joshi moved a cut to discuss the grievances of postal em¬ 
ployees. Owing to the short timo available he dealt with these biiefly and referred 
f o the non-compliance by tho Government with the draft convention and forced or 
compulsory labour. 

Mr. Qiri gave a list of grievances under which lowor scale employees had been 
labouring. These wore insecurity of servico, recent revision of rights of appeal, 
change in tho procedure regarding adverse comments eutered on service sheets, non¬ 
promotion of postmen to clerical posts and victimisation of trade unionists by certain 
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Superintendents. He said that these wore among the grievances but timo to mention 
all was not available. 

Mr. L. Beicoor , Director General of Posts and 1 olographs, replying to the criti¬ 
cism of reduction of house allowance to postmen in Bombay said tliat the Govern¬ 
ment had considered this matter carefully before taking action. They had consulted 
not only the Bombay Government but also the Bombay Corporation and the Labour 
Commission and only thereafter was the reduction of two rupees monthly was made. 
He emphasised that the house allowance was not meant to cover full rjnt but to 
cover extra cost where the standard was high. Mr. Bewoor added that lie would 
like to correct the impression that a tew and isolated grievances suggested a tyrannic 
staff department. The staff department gave sympathetic consideration to oveiy 
complaint and these were iuvariably remedied if justitied. 

Mr. Joshi , though he was not fully satisfied with Mr. Bewoor's loply, withdiew 
the cut motion. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moved a Congress Party cut that the demand under the 
head Depaitment of Education, Health and Lands should be reduced by Rs. 100 to 
discuss the question of treatment of Indiaus abroad. Mi. Saxena said that m most of 
the African colonies Indians were pioneei in having settled long befoie European set¬ 
tlers had began to arrive and had played a gieat part in the economic, moiai and 
material development of these colonies. Germany having butchered Biitishers and 
others during the War was now Uemaudiug back hex colonies and it seemed that 
the demand was being favourably considered, lie asked the House to see how iu 
contrast to this Indians who had saerilied thousands of lives to defend the elliptic 
in the War were now being hounded out of these colonies. 

Mr. F. F. James assured the House that the European group was bundled per 
cent with all those who pressed for the rights of ludiaus abioad. The question whs 
not simply one of self-respect and honour of ludia but self-respect and honour of 
the whole of the British Empire and to such au extent as was possible for the 
European group to help they pledged themselves both individually and as a group. 
Referring to the position of ludiaus in tiie dominion, Mr. James pointed out that 
in this matter India had to deal with sovereign self-governing countries entitled 
to deal with people within their own borders as they thought hi. That did not re¬ 
lievo India ot the necessity of pressing far better tieatmeut tar Indians within the 
dominions, hot it meant that it was a problem which could he solved by 
strengthening the Government of India’s hands and showing that everyone in this 
country was united on it. 

Sir Qiri)a tShankar Bajpai said that he would indicate by a reference to tho action 
so far taken why the Government did not deserve to be condemned or accused of 
slaekuess in dealing with the question of Indiaus oveiseas. lie reiterated that the 
object of the Government’s policy had been equality both of entry and of status and 
settlement in every part of the empire, and be gave an account of the steps takru 
by the Government to carry out this policy. Proceeding Sir G., S. Bujpui resolutely 
refuted the suggestion made in the course of the debate that tho position of Indians 
overseas had deteriorated. Referring to Zanzibar, Sir G. S. Bajpai said that no one 
legretted more than the Government the hardships caused to Indians resident there 
by the clove legislation and the debts legislation, but Hie only consolation was a set¬ 
tlement regarding both these legislations was iu sight. He appealed to the House to 
consider that, to the extent it was possible for the Government to strive for tho 
Indian cause in these territories, they had striven and the question which tho House 
had to consider was whether the Government doserved to be condemned for causes 
or circumstances ovoi which they had no control. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that he had hoped that to promises made of equality 
and citizenship in tho empire would have some more meaning than sympathy. lit could 
not accept patronising sympathy extended to Indians for a long period of time, which it 
had never been translated in practice on any critical occasion to any useful purpose, 
Indian settlers suffered privation, jail, segregation, exile and confiscation of property, 
but no help came from the Government either here or in England. Mr. Desai asked 
the Government why thev did not tako any retaliatory measure against those 
countries who had treated Indians badly under powers conferred on them on the 
Act of the Assembly passed in 1934. The fact remained that the Government of 
of India did not wish to do anything. They dared not do anything. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad , who specially attondod the Assembly to-day, also appealed to 
the Bouse to consider whether it was not in the interest of “our people” outside 
that there should be no division on the motion and also whether the Government did 
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not deserve somo encouragement. Referring to the clove and debt decrees in Zanzi¬ 
bar, he said that a settlement was in sight. Sir Jagdish pleaded : ‘'situated as we are, 
working under conditions which we do at present, 1 hope the House in its calmer 
moments will agree that the only weapon which wo have at present is that of moral 
persuasion, justice of our cause, rightness of our reasoning. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Saxena\s cut motion and then adjourned. 

9th. M VRCH :—Tu tlio Assembly to-dav the debate on Mr. Asaf Alt's cut motion 
to discuss the Frontier policy was continued. Dr Khan Saheb declared that the 
treatment of the people in the agency area had been inhuman. People had been tied 
up and made to berni and large stones had been placed on their backs He described 
several other acts of a provocative character which, he alleged, the Government had 
been guilty of, sue!?* as fining the whole village because a few telegiaph posts had 
been pulled down, burning of houses and putting 150 innocent men in Dera Ismail- 
khan jail. He deseiibed thu^e to what he termed ‘bideshi section of the Government 
who were full of spirits at nights and got up every morning with swollen heads 
to muddle in the affairs of tin-, country. The tribesmen were sincerely anxious to 
live in peace and as friends, but the Government would not let them do so. If the 
Government themselves could not improve matters, let them hand the affairs over to 
Kiiudai Khidmatgars who would show them the way. The Government policy had 
resulted in making ail tin* tribes united. They were going to establish a republic. 
They were not going to In* frightened. 

Sir Aubrnj Mi'tcnl/r, replying to the debate, said that though it was the second 
successive ) ear in which the Frontier policy had been discussed, ho found a lot of 
misunderstanding. He, therefore, restated the more salient poijts. The wisdom of 
the Duranl Line policy had been questioned, but he did not wish to go into it be¬ 
cause they had to recognise it as existing fact. A member from Peshawar had stated 
that the Government pursued their policy in au aggressive and provocative 
manner. This, again, was not correct. There was no question whatever of aggres- 
sivones on the pun of the Government hut on tlie c mtrarv, the Government were 
forced to undert ke the operations because of the hostility among the tribes. 

Mr. lihula bh a i A a si moved a cut under Executive Council to discuss the general 
policy of the Government. Mr. Deasi said that the policy followed was such that 
nemesis was certain to oveitake not only the Government of this country but the 
British Ernpne itself. It had been said that an Englishman would do anything as 
long as he could com a phrase or formula to suit his acts. The position in bouth 
Africa gave a clue to tie* mind of the Government in India. A bill had been passed 
under which within certain limited areas Indian settlers could own lands. This had 
been deseiibed by the Agent-General as ep< eh-makiug. What it really amounted to 
was the mitigation of a great wrong and yet it had been called epoch-making. Re¬ 
ferring to the railways, Mr. lVs.u criticised the Government's reasons for refusing 
to start a locomotive factory m India, lit* declared that Re. 1 etore that it would 
cost was nothing as compared to Rs. 800 ctotvs sunk in the railways while the gain 
in the shape of training m applied arts it would give to young men was incalculable. 
Mr. Desai also animadverted to the dilatoiy me^od adopted by the Government re¬ 
garding the temnnatiwn <>f the Ottawa Agicement and replacing it by another and 
refusal of permission to Khan Abdul Gaidar Khau to enter the Frontier Province. 
Judged by every reasonable test Government’s record had been one of failure. 

Replying, Sir M. Zafrullah uiged that the Government's motives should not be 
doubted. It was inherent m the present Constitution that the Government need not 
vacate office following au adverse vote, but it was not right to base upon it the 
accusation that they aid not attach any value to the view of members opposite in the 
comfortable feeling that they would not be called upon to vacate office. Education, 
sanitation and efforts to increase the earning capacity were all spheres of activity- 
in which the Central Government could only act as a co-ordinating authority. But 
there was none on tins side of the House who would not agree that a great deal 
remained to be done, although they felt that to say that no progress had at all been 
made was a too sweeping and unjustifiable criticism. 

Mr. hi. 8. Anep, supporting Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s cut motion, said that the Com¬ 
merce Member had practically accepted the charges made by the Opposition. His 
only point was that there should be some tendency on the part of the Opposition 
to give credit to the Government for what the) had done. The Commerce Mem' er’s 
own admission of the inherent defects of the" Constitution was the very reason for 
lack of appreciation on the part of the Opposition. Mr. Aney next took up the rail- 
17 
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way administration and said that seventeen years ago the railways had agreed to 
make contributions to the Central Government (A voice : Thirty-six crores) annually 
but to-day they were unable to meet their own demand, having wiped out even the 
reserve funds. Had the Government been responsible to tho people, this state of 
affairs would not have happenod. “We have been reduced to this state of insolvency 
and those responsible come and tell us that there should be a tendency among us to 
recognise what good they have done.” 

Sir Frank Noyce , speaking on behalf of the Government, said that he claimed to 
be neither an administrator nor a politician. He wished he had the qualities of a 
politician because a politician had the capacity of making tho worse appear better. 
The Commerce Member had made it a good case of what the Government had done. 
He would add that the Government had done as could be done under the present 
constitution. He claimed tho Government had done their utmost in the Held of health, 
education and agriculture and refcired to the large sums spent on the Agricultural 
Research Department, which has done really good woik. ile would ask tho House 
to give credit wherever it was due. 

Pandit Oovindballav Pant asked why should the Government encourage the ex¬ 
port of gold and put on a duty, which hampered the imports of silver V India used 
to hoard silver and gold in ancient times and this attracted foreigner. Was it now 
the policy to wipe out all this precious metal before the foreigneis went out of the 
country ? He declared that unless there was some co-opeiation of Indian members 
in the Government of the country the wicked system could not stand, and he appealed 
to the Indian members to join the Opposition m putting an end to it. 'They had 
been asked to show their genius in the provinces, which would now be autonomous. 
But what could these provinces do when the fundamental and centra! fact was that 
the Government of the country amounted to an army of occupation. What could the 
provinces do until and unless the supenor services, manned l>> the foieigners, were 
replaced by economically paid Indians, who would do their woik in a missionary 
spirit ? \V"hat was the good of tying them hand and foot and then asking them 
to run ? 

Sir James Grigg said that the party, who sought to censure the Government for 
manifold sins of commission and omission, were about to face a momentous choice. 
In six or seven provinces they weie m a position to resolve a deadlock of irrespon¬ 
sible opposition and unresponsible Government. If they decided to accept offices, they 
would take up tho burden of that task, which men had up to now found most difficult 
of all, namely, governing himself and feilowmcn wisely and well. It was a heavy 
burden, but it was also an endless adventuie. They could expect no easy, or glib 
solutions. Sir James concluded : “The hour of choice is at hand I often have been 
accused of selfishness and dishonesty. have most of mv fellow coutwn men, who 
have tried to serve India. But I hope the House will believe when I say I pray, we 
all of us pray, that in tire next few weeks Indians \m! 1 make a wise choice. And if 
they make the choice they ought to mike, I hop-- that in time they will legard with 
little more sympathy the efforts and mistakes of their pi edeeessois. 

The motion was pressed to a division and earned by 08 votes to 48, and the 
House adjourned. 

10th. MARCH : —The Assembly discussed the Nationalist Pair's cut motion to-day 
censuring the Government on its repressive policy, winch was adopted by 01 votes 
to 55. At 5 p. m. the guillotine was applied and all the demands for grants were 
passed without any division. 

Protest against Repressive Policy 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta moved a cut of Ks. 100 under the head Executive 
Council to discuss the Government’s repressive policy. Mr. Dutta said that tho 
Government’s repressive policy had led to restrictions of freedom of speech, 
association, press and ali other legitimate activities. He said that lie had 
a long charge-sheet against the Government and enumerated the following 
among his counts of complaint (1) continuance of emergency repressive measures 
adopted to meet civil disobedience, (2) nearly two-thousand young men were still 
detained in jails without trial, (3) new orders of externmont and internment, (4) con¬ 
tinued ban on Congress and other organisations, groups of persons and individuals, (5) 
non-return of property taken possession of during civil disobedience, (6) gagging tho 
press, (7) crops ot prosecutions for sedition, particularly in connection with tho 
elections and (8) ban on tho Independence Day resolution and consequent arrests and 
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house searches. His contention was that on the admission of the Bengal Government 
themselves the position regarding terrorism in Bengal had improved since 1932. More¬ 
over, there was no civil disobedience in all these four or five years. Why were the 
Government then continuing these measures and refusing to release detenus whom 
they said they would release as soon as the situation had improved V Their plea now 
was that there would he recrudescence of terrorism if the detenus were released. It, 
in other words, meant once a detenu'*, ever a detenue. 

Mr. TV. V. Gndrjil declared that to sav that there was no repression was some- 
Ihing that his side of the House could not, believe. Mr. Gadgil said that the inde¬ 
pendence pledge which had been allowed in 1934, 35 and 36 was suddenly banned on 
January 26, 1937. This was a trap laid in the idea that Congressmen would break 
it and spoil their chances in the elections. u But the Government proposes and God 
disposes.” ^ 

Mr. S. K. Som traced the genesis of the cult of the bomb and revolver in Bengal 
to the days of the partition an l intense repression of the youth of Bengal ever since. 
Most respected and innocent persons at th** instance of the police spies who were 
selected from the seam of society Ind bean externed or detained without a trial. If 
su( h things would go on f--r any length of time, he would only say that the day of 
the bureauera'-v was nurnbei. 1. 

Mr. P. TV Finance, supposing, declared that detention without trial, which was 
an emergence mere-arc in other < uinfras ha 1 become part and parcel of every day 
Government in India. It had tesubed in untold misery and suffering of families and 
led to suicides and deaths. He r*‘f--n*>d ft continued detention of Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose and s ml that it had completely shatter*'1 his health. He had no 
sympathy with terrorists, but In* was constrained to state that Government methods 
were responsible for dnv.ng young men into the terrorist fold. The Government had 
tried repression but it had fad -1. 

Mr. Tv. Snutfimim sail that more than overt acts of repression was the atmos¬ 
phere of repre*, ,i-m m whCh th** soul of th-* country was cramped and dwarfed. Ho 
illustrated this bv tef-*iea--e to an lru-ment flaring the salt satyagraha march from 
Tnrhmopoh to Yedaranyum under the leadership of Mr. Rajagopalachari when villa¬ 
gers ha-1 been ten or iv i bv an order that any one who supplied food to the march¬ 
ers would be abetting their erinv*. 

Sir Srinivasa Surma said that apart from those, who had been already detained 
during the last twelve morphs. th-*re hid been not a single case of fresh detention. 
He had on several occasions dis-us el the psoblem of terrorism in Bengal with 
His Excellency Sir Jilin \n l-'ts m and he cmil-l sa\ without fear of contradiction 
that there was no on-* to whom d.-taming person without tiial was more hateful 
than tin* Governor of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulnhhai Jh'stu sail that it was usual with Governments whenever they 
wanted to restrict tin* liberries of mdivi luals or groups to come forward with the 

justification that it was onlv in the interest nf the State, one of the sponsors of the 

Civil Liberties Cnion he wanted to exp >se the manner in which the administration 
of the Home Department, as far as civil lib'’dies of India wrnre concerned, was 
being carried on. When dismissing the question they could not but refer to 
Bengal. It had been argued that they were training detenus to some useful 
avocations, so that thev would turn away from wrong mentality and become useful 
citizens. Mr. Des.u asked why did it take so many years for iiis wisdom to dawn 
on those all-powerful trustees of Biitish Indian Interests? lie recalled an 

incident in the Na*dk Central, in which he was imprisoned and his warder was a 
criminal with an accumulated sentence of fifty years to his credit. When Mr. 

Desai asked the warder the reason for his bocoming an officer in the jail, the 
latter told him that after continuous flogging the Superintendent found him unmoved. 
A report was then made that the only way to reform this man of courage and 
fortitude was to make him an officer in the jail (laughter). Mr. Desai emphasised 
that it was clear from this that oppression was useless and he suggested to Sir 
Henry Craik to apologise for having pursued a policy of ruthless suppression and 
oppression in Bengal, which was teeming with intelligence and patriotism. Proceeding 
Mr. Desai claimed that whatever bo the origin of terrorism theso detenus were 
respectable young men, who under better circumstances and under a freer 
Government would be the best material for defence of this country. To call 
terrorists’ names almost unmentionable in decent society, was not the right method 
of treating patriotic men. 
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Sir Henry Craik refuted the suggestion that the Government interfered in 
eleoticns, and he declared that from almost every province reports had been 
received that the majority of Government servants; who possessed votes voted for 
the Congress (laugh*er). As regards the Independence Day Pledge, tho Homo 
Member said that the language which accompanied tho declaration of independence 
contained in the pledge was highly seditious and there was no inconsistency in having 

allowed it during previous years and banning it now, because the pledge was never 

repeated in any widespread or broadcast way during any of tho previous years. 

Referring to terrorism in Bengal. Sir Henry admitted th*» improvement in tho 
situation, but it would be unjustifiably optimistic to take the view that the 
movement was completely wiped out. He claimed that the improvement in the 

situation was reflected by a steady policy of relaxation of restrictions now being 
pursued by the Bengal Government. He referred in conclusion to the tendency on 
the part of terrorists of Bengal to swing over from methods of individual 

assassination to methods of mass revolution. He informed the House that within 
the last two years some forty or fifty Indian students, tiaim'd in th 'se methods in 
Russia and financed by the Communist International, had peuctiated into this 
couutry and the Government should ho armed with pioper puwets to deal wph them. 

The House adjourned til! the 12th. 

Debate ox the Finance Bill 

12th MARCH : — Sir James Orxgg moved to-day that the Bill (Finar.ce Bill) to 
fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported b\ land into ccitaui parts of British 
India, to vary the excise duty on sugar leviable under the Sug-n (Excise Duty) Act 
of 1934, to vary certatu duties leviable under the. Indian Tat if! A t of 19 14, to vary 
the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver iEvim* D it\i \ t of 19,‘JO, to fix 
maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act of IV.N and to tlx jates 
of income tax and super tax. be taken into consideration 

Dr. Khare. the first speaker of the Cwngies* party, said licit tln> had been asked 
to consider the Indi n Finance Bid, the purpose of winch w t- to In d money for 
suppressive, repressive and oppressive operation-* of th» % t iu\»»i ament of India. His 

sui.mission was that it ought to he called not the Indian Email cm! Bill but Indian 

Fleeciug Bill The moneys rawei wme niton 1**1 for Lilian Aims and Inliau 

Civil Services, the people of India coming baldly for any coiim id ah m Tim army 
Moloch ate away half. It was not In Ban annv though it wa-* v uho.f This ann’v 
occupation was for the purpose of terrorising peopb> so that exploitation of the 
people of India might go on menily. Th** civil administiati u on win h large sums 
were expended centred round the I. 0 S who wen* 'Mann sili-*b-," possessing 
arbitrary powers to be used to the detriment of the country ami to llm benefit 
of England. He drew attention of the House to the absence of any piovimm in the 
budget proposals for the village uplift, woik which the Government has staited as a 
political stunt in previous years because of the elections. What ha l happened to 
their village uplift schemes V The villages remained where-they weie but tho 
money meant for my purpose was lifted up 'Luughtei). 

Pandit Krishnakanta Malaviya dwelt at length on the Government’s currency 
ratio policy and their refusal to change the Is. 6J. ratio and asked the Finance 
Member whether he know how much loss the country had suffered on account of 

this. The finance Member did this because he was the employee >f the people 

who had sent him to India and he looked to their interests Pandit Malaviya added 

that the Finance Hill was a consolidated demand for supplies or demand for a vote 
of confidence. He would ask the House to vote for it if it was satisfied that the 
administration of last year was earned out satisfactorily in the interests of the 
country if not to throw it out. 

Dr. Khan Saheb, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill, detailed the grievances 
of the frontier people, laying special emphasis on what lie termed official interference 
in the last elections. 

When Dr. Khan Saheb was making allegations of corruption against officials of 
the Frontier Government, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe rose on a point of order and asked 
the President to give a ruling whether the sp eaker could make defamatory statements 
against a person, who was not in the House to defend himself. The President 

ruled that while members had the privilege of criticising tho executive they should 

not make defamatory statements. 

The speaker had not finished when the House adjourned. 
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13th MARCH : —General discussion on the Finance Bill continued to day. Mr. 
f/uF8(iinbh<n Laljt, resuming his speech, fit rone !v urged the Government to give 
greater attention to the improvement of agriculture and industry. Hignor Mussolini, 
the Italian Dictator, whom he met, gave indicat'on of Lis inteiest in Italian agri¬ 
culture w|]'*n, in spit(3 of his pre-occupation with world events, he made enquiries 
about Italian potatoes impoitid into India. The speaker wanted the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to have similar sehojtude for Indian am ieultural pioduee. Again, when the. 
speaker visited the Liveipool Salt Works, lie found a variety of salt termed * l I)utch 
Mutter’ because it bad been ex< banged for butter from Holland. Did ihe Indian 
Government do any tiling similar to that V Many foreign banks were eager to 
advance money on agricultural produce and he wanted the Reserve Dank of India 
to follow that example. Agricultural produce, he declared, was better liquid assets 
than Government Paper. 

Mr. H. Das said that the Indian delegation to the Imperial Conference, which 
would be led by Sir Mahomed ZifruMau. should eanm-.tlv take up with otleu empire 
e, iin'riev, the noecssity of securing for India cqouhty of status. IDfernng to the 
enhancement of postal rates b.-twt en Indei and Burma, Mr. Das d*-< lured that the 
Government of India bad debheiab !y intiodiued this mischief so tliat Indian busi- 
nc,smen should lose their custom in Munna Mr. Dus emphasis" 1 how lakhs of 
Indian workers m Burma would be bond put to .-any on con espnnderme with their 
kinsmen in India out ol tb>-n meagre i.icnni". 

Mr L. A\ d/. uft'a <b*v■ r ibed the bulge dismission*' ir A the Assemble as tire annual 
“shrad ceremony , euphorn'shiudD (.a’Dd v frig on d» rnarids. refusal c f supplies etc. 
Even if tleue w.ts an\ alv.ov* v.*m. tie* < love] Miner,t took no notice of it and went 
on fun* taming as if nothing ha l h ippermd. P'-Dm ir,g to the Horn 1 Member’s state¬ 
ment that there bad l*<**m i**cen'!v a ml.ix.Vioi in lipn^-ive p ilo-y Mr Maitra 
declared that the c’a'rn too often advanced that rnn* li w;s being dope for the re¬ 
clamation of i!"t*'!in, f.\ tin* Bengal ' .veuim-uit w:n b Tow. f{*> sail that this -o-calD 1 
i *n ’amation scheme di 1 n *t even to i* b r 1,.* fnng*» of tie' problem ami for' tlm un- 
pardonabl* 1 sm of eruiemin.’ this po'my th*> IDng.i! Government hal fo'fo t,. 1 the soi-n- 
1 G\ of tin 1 ‘‘Anami.i Lazar Pati.ka' Mr. Mail: a cond* mne«l the po'ic\ of segregating 
the deteliue h\ s.-rilmg them awa\ t I p! l*'*‘s where the elimige did lilt suit them. 
He refciroJ to m lividuai eases of sun id* 1 wbuh load icerntls occurred at Deoli and 
one or two otln-r p!.i< e» <>w,ng to m.s*uv and pnwition. In particular, he pointed 
out how an opet,atom f n append, otm was delam* 1 f- r •» months on t)ie gr-.und that 
Mi" • hmaie o| uu> unsuir.ah'e w tli tin* r**-'i!t tha f a demon committed suicide 

to end h.s surT**n.og In u.wfhe: instance a hrid'.mt giahiate, though theoroti* ally 
ieleas-* l. was s il»j•*■•*• * 1 to extreme p**r v-uiti*n by fh*» police. In n.any eases the 
allowances grant* 1 ! were tm small to m*-**r their own expense 1 ' me! flieii dependents'. 

Mi. Rattmarnt/.m Sirujh argue 1 that the Government should he the mi promo organi¬ 
sation of the people estahh-died a*‘e->idi!ig to law for the good of the people. In the 
absence of law there was t.o government and in the ah-er.ee (if government the 
ipais’iou of the Finance 1 >:i’. did not arise (laughter). The Government in India were 
in**rel\ agents of British exploiters. 

l*ahi Xhamldl criticise! the G Avrriment's sugar policy characterising it as one 
k’lling the weak an 1 inefficient factories. Attacking the Kailway Boaid the speaker 
said that if the B >ard cormidered th-» construction of a particular road as not to 
th" interests of i.uLva\s, no matt'r how necessary it was. it would not allow such 
a mol to ho con.->t r not *>d Tim leason underlying such pu’ney was that the rar!wa\s 
piovided Englishmen with m saus of exploitation. Similarly'regarding the export of 
gold the Government wore following an open door fiee trade policy because it 
suited British interests. Dealing with the proposed provincial autonomy the speaker 
compared it to a worn out garment and said that even if the Congress accepted 
offices, it would soon return this worn out garment to the Government. 

Mr. Muthur.inga Mu'lahar said that the Finance Bill was designed for continued 
exploitation of the country. Urging revision of the salary scales the speaker 
challenged the Finance Member to prove that the number of European officeis and 
thoir salaries were now less than ten years ago. As regards the R ulway Board the 
solitary Indian hid b »en replaced by a European. The speaker asked the Commerce 
Member whv he did not extend the term of Sir Raghavendra Rao as had been 
done in the case of Sir Gurthrie Russell for two years, if no suitable Indian was 
available at present. The House at this stago adjournecTtill the 15th. 
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15th. MARCH Mr. M. Afudaliar resuming his speech on the Finance Bill to-day 
criticised the working of several departments of the Government and particularly 
referred to the plight of agriculturists, for whom, he said, the (Jovemmont had done 
nothing. Unless the Government were prepared to revise their land revenue assess¬ 
ment, there could he no hope of emancipation of the agriculturist. The best method 
of doing this was to appoint special committee. lie had many grievances against the 
Finance Department, the pnneipal ones being, firstly, abrogation of the Gandhi-1 rwin 
Fact, secondly, abolition of the export, duty on raw hides and skins, whereby the 
tanning industry of Madras had been ruined and thiidlv, the method of assessing 
income was defective. lie bitterly complained of what lie called curtailment of the 
rights of membeis of the Home* b\ the Government passing the new question rules 
and by disallowing motions of adjournment. 

Sir Tl. I\ Modi/ said that for the first time tlie shadow of Federation had hung 
over tie 1 budget and was responsible f'>r the introduction of several new features. 
Excise and Corporation tax had been put under separate heads, the Provincial loan 
fund would be done awav with and a new bead created under the title, 
“payments to the Crown repj es.eitative". While admitting the justification for tie 1 
note of optimism m rer.ard to the ere lit and revenue positions. Sir II. I 7 Modv 
reiterated his conviction that tie* economic eon ]ihon of the masses had not materially 
improved. The problem was how wealth onuH be <ceut**d. Sir II P Modv advocated 
moie liberal protection policy among moth vis for economic development. The time 
had come, he sail, for tie* clai ideation of the pnneipb*s lai 1 down by t lie Fiseal 
Commission. Sir II P. Modv proceed'd to urge for the appointment of a permanent Tan ft 
Hoard oil the lines of tie* un t *o; t duties advisors unrnmrnit’ee and wanted 
to know wiiat the (Iovemm*'nt of Delia's intention was regarding tlm 
Federal provincial lists which regulate 1 tie* sphere of the Federal Government 
and prmiejes as to the 1-* ve' »pm ur of mlis’n**^ an 1 wliether tie* G »vernrnent 
had applied their moi l to the quo Don of sotting up s*une machinery to co-ordinate 
flu* labour legislation. 

Str Mohammad Yakub advocated the cause of tin* Delhi people in the matter of 
Government appointments IP’ sail that although atta In*! to the Punjab Delhi did 
not get any favours from tin* Punjab (io verum-oit. Ifo then onto Gel tin* Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in tin* sphere of education. Tin* Government of Delia, he said, had 
done a tiling to implement tin* reo enmeu I item-, of tin* Pn enplovmont G unm'ttee of 
the United I rovinces, though tin*y had pubheiy aim Del a good deal of substance 
in it. 

16th. MARCH Mr. A. ('. Dutta sti.mgly cntlcised Hu* “halfheaited and half- 
ing" policy of piotertion of the Government of India and tin* dilatory prooeduio 
adopted to carry out that poll y JL* «,ai l that pioteciion ni India li id come to 
m*'an not only piotectiou of Indian industry, but Bntisli industry as well, and tlie 
Indian consumer paid fur both. But even Dll', halting policy was now on its last 
legs, thanks to the present Finance M*»rnb**r, who not only diji not believe in tho 
main plank of the accented fiseal polwy of th** country he served, but did not even 
believe in indnstiialisation. Mr. Dutta proceeded to examine in detail the views of the 
Finance Member, whom he characterise 1 as an “economic rebel." For instance, the 
Finance Member s view that indusfnaltsalion was no cure for unemployment was a 
travesty of truth. Mr. Dutta urged that th<* goal of India must be maximum in¬ 
dustrialisation and for this purpose the policy of protection should he overhauled and 
made into one hold theory and thoiough going in operation. His exhortation was to 
industrialise or to perish. 

kir Menry Gidney dealt with the hardship caused by the provincial donvcilo quali¬ 
fication insisted upon by provincial governments for unemployment of Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans and strongly urged th** IIom<? Member to take immediate 
steps to remedy the position. He said that Didiau domicile ought to he a sufficient 
qualification He then referred to what he described as indignity, to which Seth 
Bhagchand Soni, a most respected member of the House, had been subjected recently. 
In his experience of public li ft? of fortv years the speaker hai never heard of a 
case, such as this, of a member of the House being arrested without duo enquiry. 

Mr . Uanga Singh (Burma) sail that as the representative of Burma he wanted to 
give expression to the views of the people of Burma for the last oocasi >n. At tho 
outest he would remind the House that the attitude of the British Government whatever 
it was, whether Burma or India, towards subject races, ha t always been step-in >thcrly. 
A major part of the taxes collected was titii.seJ for maintaining the army of occupa- 
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tion which had reduced the people to slaves. Referring to the indignities to which 
Indians overseas wore subjected, Mr. Ganga Singh held that the British administration 
was responsible for it as its motto had always been “slaves at home have no right 
to be masters abroad.” Mr. Singh complained that the Government had failed to 
listen to the request made to them that with the separation servants of the postal 
department of Burma should be given the option to ho transferred to India and those 
in India should have the option to be transferred to Burma if they liked. 

I)r. Ziauddin dealt with the elements of uncertainty in the existing system of 
examination, particularly of competitive examination. The American universities had 
been conducting reseat oh into this problem. Dr. Ziauddin declared that, examinations 
did not decide the most fortunate candidate who happened to choose the subjects in 
which question papers were easy. Referring to the imposition of excise duty Mr. 
Ramsay tScott pointed out that what the Government had given with one hand they 
took away with the other and in other words the industry was now paying for its 
own protection. When protection was put on no excise was suggested by either the 
Government or the Tariff Board. He concluded that the Government seemed to be 
as much to blame for the piesent position as the industry and he felt that very close 
co-operation between the Government and the industry was required. He hoped that 
the Tanff Board would consider these points and recommend constructive and 
helpful proposals. 

Mr. Avitiat>hilin(jam Ctntty compared Sir James Grigg’s budget with the balance 
sheet of a business concern. Sir James Grigg’s proposals, he contended, did not 
seriously tackle the problems before the country, namely, poverty, unemployment and 
raising the level of commodity prices. He accused the Government for not heeding 
to the wishes of the Opposition in the matter of the uevelopment of industries. 

Dr. V. N Banerjt compared the budgets of the provinces with the Centre since 
the Inauguration of the Montagu-Chehnsfoid Reform-*. He came to the conclusion that 
several of the provinces were much worse* off than the Outre A part of the trouble 
was due to the ineqmtons M^t-m Award. He said that uncertainty of Central 
finances and the fact that the new provinces had been created had prevented Sir- 
Otto Niemeyer to do justice to Bong il. Dr. Bin.*rj**e demanded for Bengal the entire 
proceeds of* the export jute duty and a substantial portion of the income tax pro¬ 
ceeds. Tin's, he said, was not an unreasonable demand. The speaker held that the 
financial difficulties of the various Governments were due to the lack of foresight. 

17th MARCH : — In the*Assembly to-day the Congress party’s amendment that the 
salt duty of Ks. 1-4 be reduced to Re 1 wore rejected by 53 votes to 51. 

The Assembly tu-dav took up consideration of the Finance Bill clause by clause. 
Mr. Aminthasayanaui Ayyanyar moved tin* Congress party's amendment to clause 2 
to reduce tin* salt duty from Rs. 1-4 to H** i Mr. Ay \ augur said that considering 
that mxt, to an and water salt was an artnle of tm:\eisai consumption the duty on 
it should be entirely abolished, but the amendment was a moderate one and only 
wanted reduction, lie aigued that the salt tax went against the two principles laid 
down by the taxation enquiry committee, namely that duty should not restrict con¬ 
sumption and should not sit heavily on the po-r consumer. He contended the 
aveiage consumption of 12 lb*. per heal was below even the jail ration of 17 lbs., 
which itself was wholly inadequate for the poor m a tropical country. He quoted 
figures to show that whenever the dutv was decieased consumption increased and he 
was convinced that if the duty was wholly abolished consumption would go up four 
times. Any loss caused by the i eduction of duty would thus be made up by an in¬ 
crease iu consumption. 

Mr. Lalchaiui Xavalrai said that attempts had been made several times to reduce 
or remove the salt tax. It was taxiug the poor man's food The tax was most re- 
piehenaible. Even opinion in England showed that nobody liked this tax, but that 
did not seem to influence the views of the Indian bureauciacy. He thought that the 
amendment was most reasonable. 

Mr. Nilkanta Das said that the Finance Member had already utilised the emer¬ 
gency surcharge, but that did not bring any relief to the poor. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 

18th. MARCH -.-Discussion of amendments to the Finance Bill was continued 
to-day in the Assembly. After considerable discussion for and against the Assembly 
carried the Congress Party’s motion for the deletion - of the enhanced suggar excise 
duty by 74 votes to 41. 
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Sir James Oriyy opposing the amendment said that at present the sugar industry 
received protection of over 300 per oeut and the Government's proposal was to reduce 
it by 1 -151h and lie opined that this could hardly he said to bi making the industry 
impossible. Referring the threat of closing down factories if the duty was not with¬ 
drawn, the Finance Member said that this threat it carried out would be political 
and not economic. The Government's view was that this duty would ultimately prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

Mr. Shamlal moved the next amendment reducing the price of postcard to half 
anna. 

Sir Frank Noyce opposing the amendment said that acceptance of the motion 
would cost the department sixty-two lakhs of rupees oil the assumption that the 
numbei of postcards sent in India m 19 17-38 would be 4 )J millions against 310 
millions in D35-30. including Burma. lie would have like! to declare special bonus 
and dividend in 1937 which was tin* centenary year of po>t olli :e in India, but this could 
only be done by mortgaging the futuie. So long as the posN and telegraphs depart¬ 
ment remained a commercial department, it miht itself meet its own co^t of any 
reduction in the rate. Sir Frank paid a handsome tiibut- 1 to the work done by Mr. 
Bewoor, Mr. FursoU and the late Sir Thmius Ryan, The Assembly then a ij mi ned. 

19th. MARCH : — Babu Sri Ptakasa move! the ne\t arnondment to-day that in 
case of book patterns and sample paek-t, foi the lirst live tolas (iiisteal of 3 and half 
tolas proposed m the bill) or a fiaetion thereof m ttie rat*> would be six pies and 
tor every additional live tolas or a fiaetion tiuuvoi in excess of the live tolas the rate 
would be six pies. JLe sail tli.it the :i:neuJin-mt was a molest on**. 

Mr. Bujona supported the amendment. The amendment was rejected without 
divis’on. 

The House adopted the next amenimeet which was also supjeotod by the Gov- 
rrnmont the effect of which would be tint registered newspapers weighing ten tolas 
(instead of eight proposed in the bill) wnuli be chaige l quaiter amia an l fot weight 
exceeding ten tolas and not exceeding twenty tolas the ciuuge would be halt anna 

There was some discussion on Babu Srt Frakasa's amendment suggesting that 
moic than one copy of a registered newspaper of the same date shall b<* allowed to 
be sent at the rates lixed therefor if tiie total wnght is witum permissible limits. 

Mr. Seicmr sail that the rates for the carriage o! new.qup'*r> wore extremely low. 
in fact lowest in the woild. The Government was alrealy losing heavily on news¬ 
papers and were not prepared to make further experiments a* it was not possible to 
estimate the loss. 

Mr Cotrasit Jchunyir on the other hand opposed it, stating that newspapers wool 1 
resort to joint on llunsy pnpeis. rendering the leaiiug of su h n*w-.paji<Ms very diffi¬ 
cult. Mr. Saxena said that concession would mciea-v the circulation of newspapei.s 
among villagers wlio would he benelited. Sr Frank Nin/cr sail that no futther con¬ 
cession to n-WYspapcis was possible, as it was the Goveinrn**nt whi«*h was losing about 
Rs. 12.b0.(A)0 annually on press telegraph iates. Mr. Asaf AH Sail tuat the accept¬ 
ance of the amendment would result in stimulating the newspaper industry, indirectly 
encouiagmg mass education and inui eased commeicial activity etc. 8ir A. H . 
Ghuznaii opposed the amendment which was negatived without division. 

Hie remainder clauses of the Bill having been adopted, the president called upon 
the Finance Member to move the final lending of the bill. 

Sir James Qriyg said tnai he did not propose to make a motion to-day. 

Before the House adjourned till the next day, Sir Frank Noyce said that urgent 
requests had reached them to provide tune for the remaining stages of the Arya 
Marriage Validation Bill which had, they were assured, become an agreed measure 
subject to the amendments and lie had to inform the House that, this item of busi¬ 
ness would be added to to-morrow's list at the end of Government business put down 
for the day. If the Government business was not disposed in time to admit this 
item being taken to-morrow, the Government would endeavour to providu time for it 
on Maich 30 or 31. The House then adjourned. 

Restoration or Sugar Duiy 

20th. MARCH :—The galleries were packed to full and a tense atmosphere pre¬ 
vailed in the Assembly to-day when tiie Finance Member presented the Finance Bill 
with the recommendation from the Governor-General restoring the additional sugar 
excise and the price of postcard. Sir James Grigg said that the amendments carried 
by the House would result in a loss of over two ertres. Without entering into the 
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question the Finance Member Haiti that the Government of India oould not acquiesce 
in accepting the budget unbalanced. 

There was a lengthy discussion on the constitutional propriety of the Government’s 
action in which Mr. Bhulabhai JDesai, Sir C'owasji Jehangir, Mr. Anev, Sir Yamin 
Khan and Mr. Pant participated. 

Mr. Ueaai declared that the best recommendation that the Governor-General could 
have made on this occasion was to dissolve the Assembly and adjourn it sine die until 
the Government came to its senses. Sir Cotcaeji Jehangir regretted the attitude of 
the Government. Mr. Aney said that the Governor-General’s recommendation was 
defiance of public opinion. Sir Yatnxn Khan said that the action of the Government 
was sure to create an atmospheie of bitterness and hostility, specially at a time when 
the t'ougress was deciding to accept office. Mr. Pant condemned the despotism of 
the Government. ^ 

The House iejected the motion of Sir James Grigg by 67 to 40 votes. 

Thereafter at the request of the Finance Mem tier the P^eaiae.nt endorsed ths Bill 
with certification to the effect that th** Assembly had failed to pass the Bui in the 
form recommended by the Gov eruor-General. 


Aryl Jntlr-Marriaox Validity Bill 

After lunch the House passed a number c-f supplementary demands for grants and 
also passed Dr. Khare’s Bill to vululate inter-mamages of a class Hindus known as 
Ary a tSamajists. The Assembly then adjourned till March 30 

Ban on Calcutia Procession 

30th- MARCH :—In the Assembly to-day, after questions, the Pretident stated 
that he had received notice of au adjournment motion from Mr. Mohanial Saksena 
regarding the ban on pi occasions and older dernoustiations plaoel by the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta. 

Sir Henry onjecting to the motion, pointed out that the order had presum¬ 

ably been issued u id**i the ordinaiy statutory iegal authority and as such, according 
to a previous ruling by the Chair it could not *oe made the subject of au adjournment 
motion. 

Mr. Saksena wanted to know under what law the order had been issued. 

JSir Henry < 'ratk said that the Government of India had no information about the 
order. The not.ee of the adjournment motion had been received by him only five 
minutes ago and he had no tune to make enquiries 

Mr. Bhulabhai iJesai observed that eveij single act of the Government of India 
would be in exercise of some statute! v authority and if the Home Member’s conten¬ 
tion was corie-’t th-ei there was u > order, h iwever attooious, which could be the 
sub jo* t of art adjournment in vtion Mi lK*sai ailei that :f *tne Home Member 
wanted time to mak*» enquiries he was willing to agree to an adjournment of consi¬ 
deration of the subject. 

The presul'-nt ordered the motion to stand over. In ordering Mr. 8&ksena’a 
motion to stan 1 wvvi till after th * adjournment, the President said that it was for 
the mem be i who moved a motion like that to give all the facts m support of his 
motion, but homefirnos it mignt not be p >Ssihie for bun to get access to the fact* There 
were two ways of dealing with this matter. One was that it was a matter of- pro¬ 
vincial eonoein and had nothing to do with the Government of India, but the Chair 
could not on that giuiind pile the motion out of order. But if it was shown that 
this order of the Police OomrnisM uiei of Calcutta was passed in the administration 
of the ordinary law then it had had been repeatedly held to be out of order. The 
Chair would, therefore, let this matter stand over till after the adjournment so that 
the Home Member, if possible, could give further information Otherwise, he would 
decide it on the facts as they stood. 


Indian Oaths Act 

Sir Henry Craik then moved consideration of the Bill to further amend the Indian 
Oaths Act, l87J. Sections live and six of the Act made it obligatoiy upon all persons 
who might be lawfully examined or might give evidence to make an oath or affir¬ 
mation and section 118 of the Evidence Act made only such persons competent to 
testify who were not prevented from understanding question put to them and from 
having rational answers to those questions by reason.of tender years etc. 

Mr. Ananthaeayanam Iytnyur moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon by Agust 31, 19d7. 

18 
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There were several speeches for and against the Bill. Sir Henry Craik 
to Mr. Ananthsyanam’s motion for circulation which the House unanimously adopted. 

Ban on Calcutta Procession (Contd.) 

When the House reassembled after lunch the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any further facts regarding the Calcutta ban on processions. 

Sir Henry Craik stated that the orders had been issued under the Calcutta Police 
Act and the Calcutta Suburban Police Act. He also referred to a previous ruling by 
the ('hair on a similar order relating to Calcutta. 

Mr. Saksena pointed out that the ordeis, that were passed, whether h dicial or 
executive, were certainly passed under some law, but had still been made the subject 
of adjournment motions. He added that hartal against which a ban had bt j en imposed, 
was not a local affair, but an All India matter. 

The President observed that it was a weii-estnldishtd parJiamentaiy rule that an 
order passed in ordinaiy administration of Jaw, whether by the judicial authority or 
a Magistrate or by another lawfully constituted authority, could not he the subject 
of an adjournment motion. As regards the facts the Chair had been furnished with 
information by the Home Member that the order was passed by the Police Commis¬ 
sioner of Calcutta under the Calcutta Police Act and the Calcutta Milan ban Police 
Act. If there was auy grievance in respect of an order like that tire remedy 
must be sought under the law uuder which the order was passed or in a court of 
of law, if there was any such remedy. But if there was not, that could not be the 
ground for moviug a motion of adjournment of business in the Assembly. He. there¬ 
fore, ruled the motion out of order. 

Civil Procedure Codi Amend. Bill 

Mr. A. J. Thorne next moved consideration of the Hill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908 The object of the Bill is explained as follows The code lays 
down that where a defendant is minor the court shall appoint a proper person to tie 
guardian for the suit for such a mmor. It has been held by High Courts that the 
appointment made during the course of the original suit endures during the proceed¬ 
ings on appeal. There is no provision in the code requiring tiesh appointment of 
guardians for execution of the proceeding following the suits. The Bill proposes to 
make clear that the appointment endures throughout all proceedings arising out of 
the suit, iuciudiug those in auy appellate or revisioual court and those in the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Jyenyar , who had given notice of an amendment proposing 
circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion, said that he did not propose to move it. 

The House agreed to the Bill being takeu iuto consideration and passed. 

Kll> Cross Society Amend. Bill 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham moved a Bill to amend the Indian Led Cioss Society 
Act. 1920. The Bill is intended foi the following purposes. The Bed Cioss Society Act, 
1936, tiansferred seven per cent of the corpus of funds vested in the Indian Bed 
Cross Society to form the capital of a new Society to be set up in Buima. It has 
now boen found necessary to pass the consequential legislation in icspect of the 
Indian Red Cross Society Act, 1920. Having i etched her shaie of the cot pus Burma 
must be deleted from the second schedule to this Act and aiithmetical changes 
must be made in percentages of shares of each subsidiaiy Society in India in the 
remainder of the corpus. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar moved an amendment urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting opiniou. He objected to the Governor General being given the 
power to dismember the Society. 

Mr. Tottenham referred to the admirable woik of the Red Cross in peace and war, 
and said that it merited support of the House. 

Mr. Ayyangar s amendment was rejected and the motion was passed. 

Indian Soft Coke Cess Act 

Sir Mahommed Zafrullah Khan moved consideration of a Bill to reconstitute the 
Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke Cess Act 1929. The Bill proposes 
ceitain readjustment of representation of non-official bodies on the Committee. 
Sir Mahomed .stated that a number of amendments had been received for f circulation 
of the Bill, but he suggested that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
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Bill to Amend & Repeal Certain Enactment 

31 At. MARCH : —The House continued discussion of Mr. Bartley'8 Bill to amend 
certain enactments and repeal certain other enactments. 

Mr. Sri Prafcasa moved an amendment that the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1935 be omitted. Balm Sri Prakasa pointed out that if this Act was repealed the naked 
fact that it was made by the Governor-General despite the vote of the House 
would be obliterated. He thought that it should continue to stand as a permanent 
blot on the statute book and a-> an indication that despite the verdict of the House 
some outside authority forced it on them. 

Mr. Bartley confessed that he hid been puzzled by the notice of the amendment 
and did not know whether Mr Sri Praka*a want-*] the a ;t to continue on the statute 
book out of affection fur it Now he knew it was not affection. It wa> actuated bj 
some such motive as^undorlay the exhibition of instruments of punishment in some 
parts of the world. He. however, th right it better to remove the Act and ‘rust the 
people to know enough of tli<* provision? of tin G ivcrnmeur of India let without an 
artificial reminder of tins kind. 

The amendment was r»*p«yt*»-l an 1 tip* Hi 1 ! w is passed. 

Bill to Amend Law ok Evidence 

Sir Henry Crnik moved th.it the Bill to am-md the law of evidence in respect of 
certain commercial doe im*it* b*« uii-ulit.'i f >r to* purpose of eh ji ting p ihlic opinion 
thereon. The need for the Bill e\p!iin‘*i a-, fj'lr.v, 

Certain commercial d > •urnent^ of ran ms kiuls ar*- by th * pructice of merchants 
accepted evidence and taken a* pritna fane c »riect hut in a cjmt of law they 
cannot in the abv*u-*f* of eon-sent bv parties ti.> a limit* i m eviden: * without testi¬ 
mony as to th“i. genuineness ur rtuD'i'tiit'hs of statement* male therein. The result 
is that a putts desiious of d»-!.i\iug th-* pruoelmg* >, m often insist on the other 
side getting ■ •ornmi*,*;"-is is.su ■ l t j r ik * 'Oi 1-' 1 :: as to th-* fi r* which are for all 
practical parp>,<‘* soffi lentlv e*\iMi*h-* 1 by the l > -urn *at* m <{ ie*t;on. The Bill is 
intended to piovide mat i-omm-e cui 1 ><■ i merit* wh'-rh are a • ;epte 1 as pnma faeve 
correct in ccrimmee one!-** may be almirtei in evudeujc wit.hout formal proof. A 
list of such d-»‘urn*rr> ha* h *01 prepare J m cjn*i!iatuu w. In c unm > retal associations 
and the local <» »w*rnrn >nN an i 1 * 1:1 9 id * 1 in the sih *i.i!e t) the lull, power being 
reserved to th* 1 < Sovornni-ut of India to .ill to too h*t from time to time and to 
remove items theiefiom 

Sir Henry Oraik after exp'.uu.ng th.- B:!’ *u f -*l tint th • d icamouts mentioned 
in the schedule were < 1 * f ull an l « ompi« h-mwe a* po*s'Mc but they might not be 
beyond cnhei*m au l tli * Hi!! wa* iutenlef to be c:r.:.ihr-« 1 m orl.-r thit suggestions 
for additions and alteration* migh* be male. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

Debate on Pi-bed Ac costs Committee Retort 

The House took up Sir James Grtyy a motion mived on Sept. 96 that the report 
of the Public A counts Committee on me nc-mnts o f 1933-34 be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Sntb'fnurti dealt at 1-mgth with the criticisms put forward by the Public 
Accounts Committee of 19 53-31. paituuiarlv regarlmg civil works, railways, posts 
and telegraphs There wa* a ten Ionov, he said, f >r the railways to treat grants as 
lump grants given to them to spend at their sweet will so long as they did not 
greatly exceed the am>unt>. As regards reapprop:iation from one grant to another 
Mr. Satyuraun sail tint th* 'ommitteo hid been toll that there was no such 
reappropriation at all. One of tie 1 functions of the committee was to report \o the 
House every re ippropn it *o T i from one grant to another and if, as the financial 
Pundits of the Government of India assured him, this never took place, then this 
function should be taken away. 

Hir Jam's Grinj inteijeeted : It is a very good safeguard. 

Mr. Sat.yamurti .-~We should like to hear from the Finance Member how it is a 
safeguard and l shall b<* glad if all the safeguards will remriu. as this safeguard, 
wholly unused. (Laughter.) 

Mr. & ttyamurti proceeded to refer to cases wherein supplementary demands 
obtained from the House were proving to be unnecessary Tnero was no need to 
continue a separate Loudon Stores department. The Indian Stores department itself 
could do work satisfactorily. He thought that Rs. 3500,000 in the depreciation 
fond and Post and the Telegraphs department erred’ on a generous side. The fund 
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was really not a depreciation fund but a repairs and renewal fund and oould b® 
reduced and saving could be utilised for opening more post ofhoos. There was even 
now consideiable scope for retrenchment m the army expenditure without reducing 
a single British soldier. Referring to the proposal to write off 6d croies of debt 
from railways to general levenues and reserve fuud, Mr. Satvammti remarked 
that this was repudiation of debt and if the Congress resolution demanding a similar 
treatment of India’s debt was reprehensible how was this just liable ? 

Mr. B. Dd$ urged the Government of India to bring the Indian Stores depart¬ 
ment under their pioper supervision and devise a uniform policy between the Indian 
Stores department and the London branch. Ibis would bo welcome riot only from 
♦ i Government but also the metcantile community of India. He 

lelt that it was the duty of the Government to see that every hianeh of the Govern¬ 
ment especially the military and railway departments made the full quantum of purchase 
thtough the Indian Stores deparment. Though ir was gratifying th.it tin* railways had 
begun to purchase stores thiough the Indian Stores department, the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, Brill remained adamant. Continuing, Mr. Das criticised the Finance department in 
the matter of the capital expenditure Without consulting the House. He urged that 
at feast in future whenever the Government ctmfnmpl.'itcd expenditure whether 
revenue or capital account it should he incurred after duly consulting the Assembly. 
In particular the speaker referred to the loan of eleven croies saddled upon the 
small state of Bahawalpur for the irrigation scheme of the Sutlej valley in the 

Punjab. Last year they had to write off two and a half ciores interest charge nud 

he wondered even after 5) years whether the State woull be m a position to 

liquidate the entire debt. Mr. Das also citb'i'-ed the extravagant electrification 

schemes of the G. I. P. and B. B. C I Railways which wen* not sound schemes. 
Referring to the Defence department the speaker strongly condemn'd the policy 
pm sue ] in the matter of a-mv contracts. Though tin* pr*.. fill falh-n consider¬ 

ably the army authorities continual to pamper their few p<-t conductors who 
chaiged exrM oitan* . ‘ ‘ 


rates. < ’onsi ier ih|o saving wa> possible l.v a revision of the 
prices. Concluding Mr Das utged the Fin.uu-e Member to sec In-, wa\ to find time 
each year promptly to discuss the report of th* Puh'ic Aoo.emis Committee. 

Dr, Zuiuddxn referred to what lie described as bad aecouutanov on railways 
shown by the way in which bonus obtained from money mv'Acu in Government 
securities which matured was spent as if it was a gift Hun the gods and need not 
be accounted. He a/so animadverted to the discrimination m freight rates, for 
example, from Bomhav to Calcutta and Calcutta to Bombay wbu h n»> said w'as 
intended to help imports. He urged that the Kahan power house should be made 
full use of ami power from it supp iod to the R R and <’ 

G. I P. Railway might be able to make both ends meet 


I 


op 


Railway so that the 
i* suggested that the 
iiing balance for the 


balance of expenditure in one year should be treated a^ th 
next^year so that to that extent tho taxation might be less 

^ nn 'J a wanted that the Public Accour ts Committee should have a non- 
oincial chairman as in England where non-official Chairmen had been found 
,r 5, mense ,0 Government also. It was tried m India too when 

the b i nance Member went to Bombay and non-officials who occupied tho 
e air in his absence had done extremely well. Prof. Ifariga ntgeu that the 
audited accounts of special funds, such as the rural development fuud should be 
supp.ied to the committee For, a stiong man as the Finance Member was reputed 
to tie, his control over military finance was not quite so strong The speaker eom- 
p ained that money set aside for reequipment for the army had been male use of 
in the campaigns on the North W-st Frontier ID* criticised ’the polny of retrench¬ 
ment follow’ed by the Government particularly on the railway and In* suggested the 
ex ension of radvvay lines and the provision of bettei and more adequate services 
and facilities This he declared would be the better way of bringing about results 
that retrenchment was intended to achieve. 

^^omed Yakub as an old member of tho Public Accounts Committee pointed 
w , A.• 6 P«PPery chairman of tho committee with tho hot Madias curry made 
whole thing too hot for Mr. B. Das to swallow (laughter). Ho regretted that the 
report of such an important committee should be discussed m the House after two 
years and that too at the fag end of the session. He ci incised what he regarded as 
the general tendency of the different departments of tho Government to over-budget 
* r ‘ ie fought the House should devise some means to check tins tendency. H© 
referied to th« menace of supplementary grants and said that ceitaiu items'whicb 
could easily have been put into the annual budget were not so put but were moved 
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ait snpplementary grants. He urged a prompt enquiry into the charges of emheizU- 
ments and defalcations so that there could he no complaints and now that the 
officer involved in the charge had gone out of India and was beyond reach of any 
punishment that might be suggested as a result of the enquiry. He also referred 
to tin* need for control of expendituie m the postal department. 

Racial Dim mmination in I. M. S. 

At A p. m Mr. Ohinsuddin moved the adjournment motion against‘the racial 
disciimiuation against Indian m**rnh*‘rs in the I. M. K.’ He referred to the Queen 
Victoria's proclamation which he declared had been flatly contradicted by the com¬ 
munique issued on March 25 rcMM vmp certain posts exclusively to the European 
members, however high their qualifications might be because they were the sons 
of the soil. It had*| b<*en stated that Eujopean doctors were necessary because 
European officials wanted them. He had too mu* h lespect for the European officials 
m the countiy to believe that they would put forward such an unreasonable demand. 
If a man was ill h** wanted to go to the lest medical man. Personally tin* speaker 

would not object t** to an Eskimo do< *or if he was a pood doctor Proceeding 

Mr. ti’hiasuddin asked w hut about the Jidiati Ministers who had to take office eight 
hoiiis fiom now. Were they to b.* ••ntirc.'y h* Ipless in the matter of recruitment 
to the I M. S. V Responsible peopb* would think twice I efore taking office under 
mu h humiliating roml:t me th**ar. h".t:) Qu < , ing figures the speaker .stated the 
Bntish personnel would remain at tic* s.»m*‘ l“vH whde the Indian personnel would 

be ieduiod by t>5 Eoidi^hmen had so manv avenu**s of employment in the colonies, 

on ships ami so on which we*e * ’ov’d to Indians an-1 yet tlie Government came 
forward to commit the crime of r***ren< hing Indians in their own country. He 
appealed to the European group which h 1 1 given support to abolition of racial dis¬ 
crimination across s**a-, to support h:s motion whirl) condemned tacial discrimination 
nearer heme. 

Di Ih’shmukh in ft withering condemnation of the Government's policy declared 
that the same spirit that ruled i< regard to Indianization of the army ruled in the 
sphere of the I M. S a*so What was hfgnn as Indianization of the airnv came to 
Indiao'zation of one unit an 1 th“n dwindled down to an experiment (laughter). The 
army had turned tt-o-lf m*o a research department (renewed langh^ei) Indianization 
was micpiscopical in ex tent an*l geob-gu al in point of time. Dr. I>eshmukh declared 
tfi it tfie Esher Committee h**M that the fniian Medical S*r\ice lamentably failed in 
tie* (»reat War. IR* did not kn *w what th 1 servre.* was. Was it civil, or military or 
was it men* Kcnii s»*rv:c*» C iugiit**r v Thous m Is of young Indians came to the 
rescue of the ernpir** when the great crisis of war overtook it. Then the talk of 
rna’tial and nonmaitiil r'evs w is not h-nud. All bo-arm* martial, while now that 
the cnsis was put tic* t» »vcrnm*Mit forg'd iN obligations lr was fortunate that they 
*1/1 no m ike a distiu -ton h.»tw«*.»n m*»li a' aril non-m-'di-a! races daughter) With 
one stioke th>* Government had stabbed Indianization and provincial autonomy. Dr. 
Pe-bmukh de*dar*d tba* the service onlv deserved to be called the Indian Mercenary 
iSei vice. Th u.* was refiling noble about it. 

Sir Henry Gtdney stated that Pi Peshmukh " as entirely wrong in condemning 
the I. M. S. to vh'ch th ‘v ha 1 m i h to be grateful for. The E^her Committee diu 
not condemn the whole s-tvcc, I\s remarks applied only to that pax t of the service 
which was engaged m the Mesopotamian campaign. Having said that, he supported the 
adjournment motion. H** himself was a sufferer from the perpetuation of racial dis¬ 
crimination. IR> thought all talk of a whiteman wanting a whiteman as a doctor 
was nonsense. What lie want 'd was a skilled man. The .speaker could undeistand 
a Bnttsh'r wanting a Biitish"r t.> attend to his womenfolk and children. 

Continuing, Sir Henry Gidnev said that he would not care if the whole service 
was manned by Europeans, but h(3 did not want racial dicrimination. It was an 
• nMult to lay down that an Indian might be treated by a Britisher but an Indian 
might not treat a Britisher. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tfitt^nhain replying, said that he would only deal with the hroader 
aspect of the motion. Ho characteriz'd Dr Peshmukh’s speech as an unworthy 
attack on a very fine service and as unrelated to the subject-matter of the motion. 

I ho crux of th** matter was that it was necessary to have British officers in the 
I. M. S. and if so, how manv. With those who asked that British recruitment should 
cease at once, he did not wish to argue. But there was a body of opinion which recog¬ 
nised as the Round Table Conference had recognised tt\at the service would continue to 
require British officers. (Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant interrupting contradicted the 
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statement anti declared that the Round Table Conference did not recognize this). 
Referring to the term ‘racial discrimnation’, Mr. Tottenham said that he was pre¬ 
pared to accept it as a convenient description of the doctrine that British officers had 
some right to accept medical treatment from their countrymen, hut he contended 
that racial considerations did not come into the matter at all. If they did, they 
were on both sides The communique had uot made the so-called racial discrimina¬ 
tion worse nor was the principle of reservation of posts to British officers a new 
one or of a recent occurrence. The only new fact was a reduction in the number of 
such posts and that was not the subject for the motion of censure. They were 
introducing a short service system for Indian officers. There was nothing new in 
that either. The fact of recent occurrence was the differentiation of pav. The basic 
pay of future Indian entrants had been reduced hut after the talk of the need for 
reducing the standards of pay it was not light to make this matter on win ill to 
censure the Government, lie denied that the scheme necessarily implied any reduc- 
tiou whatever in the number of Indians. What the communique meant was that 
any piovmce could employ any number of Indian I. M S efTireis it liked and all 
that the communique was concerned with was that a pi evince should not employ 
anything less than a certain number of British officers. After quoting a senes of 
comparative figures, Mr. Tottenham claimed that far from reluemg Indians in the 
I. M. S. the communique had rendered it possible foi the number to be mciea-wd. 
The Government consulted all provincial Governments and the unanimous view of 
Ministers was that provincial G.twr nm-nts sh mi l have the greatest latitude m the 
employment of l. M. S. office is The ^clieme gave discretion t>» piovin-ual Govern¬ 
ments in this matter. 

Pandit Gound Ballahh Pant in an impassioned speech said that it was difficult 
to speak with restraint on a subject of this nature. It w a< unthinkable, it was an 
msuh. it was an ignominy to sav that lr was neeesmiiy P* import people from out¬ 
side to treat foreigners, who weie imposed upon tins e*'»tinti‘v. who came unwanted 
and unasked and who were pivd hv thw country. N« Indian ’ cool 1 h-u th^ without 
agony. He reiterated that the Services Sa h-c.unuiit tc<> of th * K mu I Table < ’on- 
ferem e unanimously accepted tlie priiciph* that no recruitment of Briti'diu^ slioul 1 
be made foi the I. M. S. Mr. Pant pioeivdcd to state thaf th-v ha 1 seen tie* in ><-kerv 

of piovinual autonomy dining the laM week. The chmge mile in the 1 II. S. 

was in accord with the spirit of that provincial autoooinv The number of Indians 
in the serviot were to he reduced from 10 ( J to 04 and that was called Iu iiamzation. 

Mr. Tottenham . interrupting, pointed out that the Ministers could incite that 
number. 

Mr. Pant retorted : Ministers - What grf»at eaie vou take to have go id . 

Continuing Mr. Punt askel : Did tlio Armv y r-.»l-/.-* win* fuiu-oplo of 

racial discrimination introduced bv the communique meant ? It rn>t’it nit Inl.aus 

should not allow them^e'ves to be treat-1 by British**^ They sh i ild me buv 

anything from Britishers. That would cut at the root of foreign exploration in this 
country and the country should he thankful to the Armv Secretary for teaching that 
lesson. Lven in a matter in which humanity alone should count and which was the 
nob est art on the earth racial canker had a place and the British w anted to be 
exclusive. 

A closure was applied at this stago and the motion was pressed to a division aud 
carried by 60 votes to 35 The H mse then adjourned 

Hartal Day Inlihem iv Dkuii 

2nd. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day carried by 01 vot-*> to 40. Mr. Asaf Alt'* 
adjournment motion regarding ‘the rough han-U'ng of a resectable Congress woman bv 
two European policemen, deliberately insulting the N initial Flag and other acts of grave 
provocation calculated to disturb the peaceful demonstration of the citizens of I'elhi” 

Strong speeches were made from Congress benches, but the allegations made 
against police officials were denied by Government spokesmen. 

The House carried by 44 to 36 votes a resolution moved by Mr. Ghinnuddin for 
the intioduction of the homoeopathic system of treatment in Government hospitals. 
Another resolution moved by Seth Rheodass D.aga, urging that India should cease to 
bo a member of the League of Nations and discontinue the payment of her annual 
contribution evoked a lively and animated debate which had not concluded when the 
adjournment motion was taken up for discussion. 

^ r * A.<af Ali , making the motion, gave what he described as a plain and un¬ 
varnished account of the happenings. After quoting a newspaper’s acconnt of the 
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preparations made by the police to prevent neople suspending their business on A pril 

1 Mr. Asaf All said on the day in question he learnt that 12 arrests had been made 

by 8 a. m. He tiied to get into touch with the Home Member but con Id not. At the 

Congress office somebody came up and showed a flag which had been trampled under 
foot by a policeman in the preseuce of the police chief and also the metaJ rod to 
which* the flag had been attached. The rod with the flag had been broken off from 
the bonnet of a car and trampled under foot. (Cues of 'shame’). Mr. .Asaf Aii 
showed the torn flag and the lod to the House. He said thereafter he went to the 
superintendent and without formality told him how provocative such acts were and 
how difficult they made the task ot leaders who wauted a peaceful demonstration. 
Mr. Asaf Ali later saw that a number of mottos and Hags hal been wrested from 
voluuteers and throwfifou the giouud. Tins had been done in different parts of the city. 

Mr. Asaf Alt refened to Mr. Theme’s objection m the morning that the matter 
was not of urgent public importance and declare 1 that a mujoiity of Indians were 
prepaied to work to the gallows for the sake of the National Flag. 

Ueferring to the arrest of fSninati Satyavati. Mr. Aiaf All said that two Europeans 
put their hand9 on her shoulder so heavily a-i to tear her blouse, (fries of ‘shame, 
shame’.) It was an indecent assault and no Indian could toterate it, least of all from 
foreigners who pretended to be civilizei human beings. 

Mr. A/. N. Aney said he could not Find adequate expression to indicate the depth 
of his feeling at ttie mishetiavioui of the ofhceis of Delhi. In his view the pettiness 
exhibited by them was uncalled for ovei a legitimate demonstration against the un¬ 
wanted new constitution. It was uo Use denung the allegations when several of 
them were eye-witnesses themselves. 

Referring to the insult to the National Flag, Mr. Aney declared that it was a 
symbol of hope and cheer to millions and lemindmg the Government of the Nagpur 
Flag Satyagraha some years ago, said that ttiey would not tolerate any insult to it. 

Continuing, Mr\ Anev sail that if the incident weut off peacefully yesterday it 
was not due to any order of the Government ur the policeman present there, but it was 
the triumph of the preachings of Mahatma Gandhi The Government must be thank¬ 
ful to hkn. 

Mr. Chattopadhuya appealed to every section in the House to support the motion 
aud thus express their indignation at the police atrocities and get the officers res¬ 
ponsible therefor punished. 

Maulana Shauknt Ali said that he was an old Congressman but he did not join 
yesterday's demonstration as his party had decided to vroifc the constitution foi 
whatever it was worth. \s for the allege! police violence, if the facts were 
true the Government deserved censure. ID* ha i known Snmuti Satyavati for long 
and he was sure she wool l not have iesistet oi evaded hei arrest. The treatment 
accorded to her was a disgrace to any Government. 

Mr. J. A. Thorne , speaking on b**half of the Government, said he was at a loss to 
know what exso the G jvernrnout hal to aiiswei. (Cues of ‘don’t answer’ ) After 
describing the situation before April 1 he rufeire i to the incidents of that day and 
said he had in tins reply hid to relv on the text of Mr. Asaf Ail's motion an-f such 
statements as were male in suppoit of it. 

As regards the rough handling of Snmati Satyavati, Mr. Thorne said there must 
be some mistake as to wlnt had actually happened (Dues of ‘no. no ). A statement 
had been made that this lady wes assaulted in an indecent fashion. He agreed that 
if that happened not only -would Mr. Anev’s blood boil but that of almost all gentle¬ 
men in the Assembly. Hut he could not believe that this statement which was made 
for the fiist time had any foundation. Mr. Thorne read a statement made by 
the officer responsible for her arrest. That statement reported that she was inciting 
in a loud voice the rail! bauds to cease work and so it was considered necessary to 
arrest her. A crowd swarmed round her and there was the possibility of an ugly 
scene. She was pushing some workers who were trying to enter the "mill and the 
assistant superintendent laid his hand on her shoulder and told her that she was 
under arrest. Ou this some of her followers ran forward and the traffic inspector 
placed his hand on her shoulder and indicated that she should stand near the gate 
until a lory arrived. She told him not to touch her aud he left her alone. The crowd 
was then pushed back but portions of them began throwing bricks. The police party 
a small one and no further action was taken until a reinforcement arrived. Mean¬ 
while the crowd continued to stone the police. On the arrival of the lorry the 
crowd was pushed back and the prisoner was taken away in the lorry. Mr. Thorne 
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said that this did not show that the technical requirements of arrest had been 
exceeded.As regards the charge of insulting the National Flag Mr. Thorne read the 
report of the superintendent of police who denied knowledge of how the flag was removed 
from the bonnet of the car. The superintendent added that no violence had been 
used and on any ordinary day no notice would li ive been taken of the incident, Mr. 
Thorne said he did not ‘understand how Mr. Asaf Alt could assert positively that 
anything which might be interpreted as an insult to the Congress Flag done by Mr. 
Scott in his presence or with his connivance, lie had Mr. Scott’s authority to say 
that it was untrue that the flag was removed at Mr. Scott’s instance or that it was 
trampled upon by his orderly or that his orderly dragged the pole of the national 
flag. Mr. Thorne concluded, declaring that the Government could not admit that the local 
authorities had acted otherwise thau in the manner that had done them great credit. 

Mr. Bhulabkai Desai expressed considerable surpsise at the manner in which the 
Government ease had been put for wind. None of the material facts had been deuied 
by the Government. To understand the significance of the happening in Delhi the 
House had to consider the background. The newspapers this morning had reported 
peaceful hartals throughout the country Three days ago Mr. R. A Butler in ieply 
to a question in the House of Comm ms said that the Government were aware that 
a hartal had been oidamed hv the U ingress and adi<*d that a hartal was the method 
by which protest was usually expressed against wrong measures in India. Mr. Desai 
added that officialdom iu this country, dressed in brief authontv. wanted to make 
it appear that tins form of protest was not successful or peaceful and that people 
hugged the constitution. Mr. Desai referred to the flag incident and said that the 
National Flag was more than a mere political syrnb >1 it was the sa Ted symbol of 
faith in methods of peace by which the world would be ruled iu times to come. The 
Congress flag was taken off the bonnet of a Congress worker’s < ar and the superin¬ 
tendent of police was idly looking on. That was the account the superintendent gave, 
but he could not aud dare not contradict what Mr. Asaf Ali had told the House. 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai narrated an incident in which an assistant superintendent 
of police went to a highly respectable citizen owning several shops m iVlhi and asked 
if he was closing his shops. The citizen said “yes’ and the officer asked ‘why should 
you V You have a whole police force at your back.' The citizen, however, said ho 
had decided to close the shops. The incident explained what was the purpose of the 
display of the police force. Not far from there a most magnificent meeting was 
held in Delhi that evening. Such force was displayed in order to give freedom to 
commit treacherous acts against the Congress aud the country. 

Mr. Desai referred to the account that Mr. Thorne had coldly given of the manner 
in which two men had behaved—it did not matter to what race they belonged. 'The 

S plice officer would have known, if he had eaied to enquire, that she was the grand 
aughter of Swami Shraddhanand. a most respected citizen of Delhi and tins land. 
She had been five times to jail and was not going to run away fiorn arrest. Mio 

was prepared for the consequence of her action. Two men, one after the other, had 
put their hands upon her and kept her in that condition and it was seiiously stated 
it was not an act of outrage. He disliked to say it ; but Mr. Thorne must understand 
that even if a hundredth part of that had occurred to any woman in h s land, or for 
that matter to any Englishwoman in this land, then even the cold Mr. Thorne would 
be boiled up to a point at which he would not have been able to speak. The Govern¬ 
ment could not take credit for the fact that other parts of the city had been peaceful. 

It was due to the spirit by which the country was moved and inspired, the spirit 
of forbearance which even hosts of agents provocateurs who roamed m the city on 
April 1 could not disturb. They wanted blood, but they did not get it. That*was 
their disappointment. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer (European group), speaking amidst constant interruptions, 
and heckling, said that in no other country was there a precedent to what was hap¬ 
pening in this country. If Mr. Gandhi was to be congratulated for his preaching 
non-violence, he claimed the Government of this country also deserved some credit 
for tackling very delicate situations especially when women w r ere among the crowd. 
Referring to the tri-colour flag he declared that it represented only a particular- 
party and their friends and it would not be called the National Flag. There was up¬ 
roarious interruptions when the President asked the members not to interrupt. 

Mr. bhulabhai Desai declared it would be difficult to keep themselves in 
restraint when such a violent distortion of truth was uttered on the floor of the 
House. 
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Continuing, Mr. Chapman Mortimer strongly refuted the allegation that English¬ 
men in India lacked chivalry. When women went into public life they must face 
the consequences ; but if they felt strongly against any intervention for keeping the 
peace, the wise course was for them to withdraw from the public arena. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the tri-colour flag was not the national flag of the 
entire nation. The speaker himself did not recognize it, but inasmuch as it was res¬ 
pected by millions in this country it was inadvisable for the Government to hurt the 
feelings of such large numbers of the population. He appealed to the Government 
that in these critical times such actions on the part of their officers should be 
strongly condemned, and unless such condemnation came from the Govern¬ 
ment such act would be often repeated and much more damage would be done in the 
future. Having known what intimidation was, he realized the difficulty of the police in 
protecting peaceful*citizens. Personally Sir Cowasji Jehangir disapproved of the hartal , 
out if, as was state*, a tri-colour flag was wantonly snatched from the bonnet of a 
car and trampled under foot it should be stopped. He had seen women participating 
in politics in western countries like France and England picked up and thrown away 
ana ho entirely agreed with the previous speaker that women participating in politics 
must be prepared to face the rough and smooth thereof, but any deliberate rough 
handling of them must be condemned. 

Sir Frank Noyce, referring tc Sir Cowasji’s speech, said it was based entirely on 
a wrong assumption, 'I he senior superintendent of police had denied most of the 
specific allegations mentioned in the motion and in the speeches. In particular the 
superintendent of police had d i ni i, I that the flag was deliberately snatched and tram¬ 
pled upon. The Government felt themselves justified in accepting the denial. At the 
same time he was quite prepared to agree that, if flags were wantonly snatched and 
treated in the manner described bv any member of police, specially at a time like 
the present one, such acts required real refutation. He entirely endorsed the view 
that women agitators must be prepared to run the risks incidental to public life. He 
would concede that no undue force should be used against them. 

Continuing Sir Frank Noyce advised the House to view the matter in a realistic 
■pirit and think before attempting to censure the Government on mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence of incidents which after all were minor. Far from censure the Government 
ought to be congratulatei on their successful handling of yesterday's demonstration. 

Closure whs accepted and the House divided on Mr. Asaf Alxs motion which 
was carried by G1 votes to 40. The announcement of the result w&s^reoeived amidst 
waving aloft of Congress flags and shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi ki-jai”. The House 
then adjourned. 


Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

3rd. APRIL Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan moved to-day a bill to amend 
the ’ndiau Tariff Act 1034 in order to continue for another year the existing protec¬ 
tive duty of aunas 12 per maund on broken rice, hir Zafrullah stated that the protec¬ 
tive duty in a largo measure fulfilled the purpose for which it was imposed, namely, to 
prevent the inrush of broken rice so as to compete with the Indian product, parti¬ 
cularly tho cheap varieties In certain direction? there had been improvement in the 
situation and the prices of better qualities of Madras and Bengal rice had risen. An 
amendment had been given notice of suggesting extension of the duty to rice and 
paddy. That amendment, it might be argued, wa 9 not in order and therefore could 
not bo moved, but he pointed out that there was no case for such extension. 

Mr. K. Santanam , speaking in favour of extending the duty to rice and paddy, 
said that this would act as a stabilising factor in market conditions and would 

give moral support to the paddy growers. Nor would the revenues be affected by 

the extension proposed by him. 

Mr. Avinashilingam C hefty also supported tho suggestion for putting a protec¬ 
tive duty on rice and paddy also. He declared that the rise in the price of rice had 
been very little as far as Madras was concerned, and cultivators were sticking to 
paddy growing merely out of love of land. If the present rate of imports continued 
and if, as was oxpected, there was a bumper crop this year the position of the 
cultivators would deteriorate. It was, therefore, necessary for (Government to do some¬ 
thing to increase the prices of rice. 

. Prof, Rang a complained that so little had been done to help paddy growers in 

this country. The existing duty was only a small part of what was neceaaary and 

paddy growers were dissatisfied with it. 

The bill was put to the House and carried. 

19 
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Payment of Wages Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved a bill to amend the Payment of Wages Act 1036 bo as to 
lay down that an employed person shall be deemed to be absent from the place 
wnere he is required to work, if although present in such place he refuses to oarry 
out his work. Sir Frank Noyce said that this was the last of the sories of labour 
measures brought by him to the House. He hoped the House would accord him 
support that it had so generously given during the last five years. Section 9 of the 
Act though relieving the employer from payments to workmen who were not present 
for work appeared to render him liable to pay wages to nersons who though present 
declined to work. This bill was intended to remedy this defect and to enable the 
employer to withhold wages from such workmen. 

Mr. V. V. Oiri complained that Government always desired to prevent strikes 
and industrial disputes by penal measures and by refusing to encourage trade unionism. 
Lightning strikes and sit-down strikes could be prevented by a tactful handling and 
by introducing the conciliation machinery proposed by the Labour Commission and not 
by penal measures of this character. Striking a personal note, Mr. Giri said that this 
was his last speeech in the House, as he was going to the Madras Assembly and ho 
expressed porsonal regard to Sir Frank Noyoe for his courtesy. If Sir Frank had 
not been able to do much for the workers it was because of the soulless Government 
representing imperialistic and capitalistic interests. When India had a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people she would be able to do everything 
to safeguard the workers* interests. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that Sir Frank Noyce had always given a sympathetic hear¬ 
ing and consideration to the workmen's point of view and the working classes wore 
grateful to him. The speaker was glad that t?ir Frank Noyce was going to Genva 
and he hoped that he would be able to bring about a better understanding between 
the labour organisation at Geneva and the Government of India. tSir Frank Noyce 
was one of the few Englishmen to whom one could frankly express himself without 
fear of loss of friendship. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, expressed sincere thanks for all the kindness and 
courtesy he had received from the members, particularly Mr. Joshi who represented 
labour interests. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to the effect that the new clause shall apply to 
an employed person who though present in his place refused to carry out Ins work 
without any course. Mr. Joshi said his amendment was intended to provide not that 
a workman who though present in a factory yet refused to do work should be paid 
but that if there was sufficient justification for the worker to refuse to work the 
employer should be bound to pay. For instance, the employer might make a sudden 
change in the conditions of work to which the worker was accustomed. If the 
employer wanted to make such a change he must give sufficient notice. 

Prof. Ranga moved an amendment for the addition of ♦.he words ‘without 
sufficient cause.’ He said that he had a suspicion that the bill was brought forward 
at the instigation of capitalists. Not a single trade union would support such a 
measure. It was designed to make the grip on the workers stronger. It was Sir 
Frank’s parting gift to the capitalists. 

Sir ti. P. Alody said that the bill merely sought to rectify a defect in the Act. 
'When it was becoming a fashion to have stay-in strikes the situation had consider¬ 
ably changed and the Government measure was a plain and straightforward way of 
facing the situation. The trade union principles advocated by Prof. Kanga would 
plunge industry into disorder. It was against trade union principles to go into a 
factory and refuse to work and claim wages. 

Sir H. P. Mody joined in the expression of good wishes to Sir Frank Noyce. 

Mr. Oadgil supported Prof. Ranga’s amendment. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that if the bill was not passed it would do considerable 
injustice to the employers. There was uo part of the world where workmen went 
in for a stay-in strike and demanded wages. 

Mr. Joshi —I never wanted that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir —That will be the effect of your amendment if accepted. 

The speaker strongly opposed the amendment which if accepted would create an 
impossible situation. He, however, did not object to protection being given to the 
employee but he objected to a distinction being made between a stay-in strike and a 
stay-out strike. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stated that both sides were under a misapprehension. What 
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was intended to convey by tho amendments was that without being on stay-in strike 
a man might still be on the premises and be unable to *rork for sufficient reason. 
Prof. Ranga need not be afraid that it took away the right of stay-in strike, nor 
need the employers be afraid that labourers could remain on the premises for the 
purpose of a stay-in strike and claim wages if the amendment was made. 

Sir Frank Noyce opposed both the amendments. The bill, he said, was merely 
intended to rectify a lacuna iu the Act. He denied it was his parting gift to the 
employers. Mr. Joshi’s amendment led them nowhere. The contingency of an 
employer changing conditions of work need not be provided agains: because the 
wordB l his work’ could only mean the work that the workman was to do under the 
terms of employment. Sir Frank Noyce also sounded a note of warning against 
stay-in strikes which resulted in damage to means of production in other parts of 
the world and inafty that Government wished to prevent similar consequences in India. 
Both the amendments wero put and rejected. 

Mr. Joshi opposing the whole clause said a prejudice has been created by bring¬ 
ing in the stay-in strike. The clause was not restricted to preventing stay-in strikes 
but was hundred times wider in scope. In fact, it enabled an employer to change 
conditions of work and then if the man refused to do that work the employer had 
a right to deduct li!s wages. None could agree to such a provision. 

Mr. B. Das suggested an adjournment of the debate to allow time to both sides 
to agree upon an amendment which would satisfy both. 

When tho House reassembled after lunch Mr. Bhulabhai Desat moved an agreed 
amendment that the explanation to clause 9 of the bill as amended would read as 
follows : For purposes of this section an employed person shall be deemed to be 
absent from the place where he is required to work if although piescnt in such a 
place he refuses, in pursuance of a stay-in strike or for any other cause, which is 
not reasonable under the circumstance, to carry out the work. 

Before the bill was passed Mr. Ancy expressed good wishes to Sir Frank Noyce, 
and referred in appreciative terms to his courtesy, 

Mr. Bhulibhai Dcsat. associating himself with Mr. Aney's words, said that it had 
been stated of another English friend of his in Bombay that it was impossible to 
accuse him of malice. It was difficult to pay a higher tribute than that and this 
tribute could b»» applied equally to Sir Frank Noyce. Mr. Debai also referred to 
Sir Frank Noyce’s sweet reasonableness in dealing with labour questions. 

The President added a word of his own by wav of personal appreciation of the 
manner in which .Sir Frank Novce had discharged his duties in the Assembly, 
particularly his absolute courtesy. The President joined iD the good wishes express¬ 
ed by the other members of the House. 

. Sir Frank N>ycc said he was not prepared for the kind things which had been 
said of him and he could not adequately express his gratitude to those who had 
sp)ken. The bill was passed. 

AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 

Mr. G. B. Spence stated that the amendment to the legislative rules regarding 
the questions of privilege would be, in deferenc e to the general wishes of the House, 
token up in the Simla session. 

Sir Bayhavcndra Rao announced a similar postponement of the resolution regard¬ 
ing the writing off of the balance of the railways’ debt to the depreciation fund 
and contributions to the general revenues. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamurti, Sir Raghavendra Rao said that the Wedgwood 
Committee report would be available in a month or two so that the resolution 
could be discussed in the light of the committee's recommendations. 

Public Accounts Committee Repobt 

The House next took up further discussion of Sir James Griggs motion that the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 1933-34 be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Sanjecva Rao , replying on behalf of Government, said that he did not 
know whether this House while discussing the report of the committee should spend 
the limited time at its disposal in finding out what action had been taken on each and 
every recommendation made by the committee. This work was done by the oommittee 
itself. He did not suggest that tho House should not discuss any of the important 
recommendations of the committee to which effect had not been given by Government. 

Mr. Rao then replied to the points made during the debate. The President then 
adjourned the House sine die. 
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198. Mrs. Hasina Murshed 

199. Bbgum Farhat Bano Khanam 
aoo. Mrs. Ellen West 

201. Mr. J. W, Chippendale 
202 Mr. l. T. Maguire 

203. Mr. c. GRiffiTHS 

204. Mr. W. l. Armstrong 

205. Mr. J R. Walker 

206. Mr. C. S. MacLauchlan 

207. Mr. F. C. Brasher 

208. Mr. C. Millar 

209. Mr. W. W. K. Page 

210. Mr. G. Morgan 


an Mr R. H. Ferguson 

212 . Mr. W. O Patton 

213 . Mr J. E. Ordish 

214 . Mr. L. M. Crosfibld 

215 . Dr H. C. Mukherji 

216. Mr. S. A. Gomes 

217. Mr. Eric Studd 

218. Mr. David Henry 

219 . [VacaniJ 

220. Mr. I. A, llark 

221. Mr. R. M. Sassoon 

222. Mr. A. P. Blair 

223. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth 

224. Mr. K. a. Hamilton 

225. Mr. H R. Norton 

226. Mr. C. G. Cooper 

227. Mr T. B. Nimmo 

228. Mr H. C Bannerman 

229 . Mr. C. W. Miles 

230. Mr. j. B. Ross 

231 Sir Hari Sankar Paul 

232. Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarcar 

233. Mr. Dkbi Prasd Khaitan 

234 RAI MUNGTOOLAL lAPURlA 

Bahadur 

235. Mr. Abdul Rahaman Siddiqi 

236. The Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 

Singh Roy 

237 Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy 

238, Kumar Shib Shekhakeswar Roy 

239. Maharaja Sashi Kanta 

Acharjya Chowdhurv 
240 Rai Khirod Chandra Roy, 
Bahadur 

241. Mr J. N. Cupta 

242. Mr. Akftab Ali 

243 Dr. Sukesh Chandra Bankrjee 

244 Mr. Niharlndu Dutta 

Mazumdar 

245. Mr Shibanath Banerjee 

246. Mr. A M A Zaman 
247- Mr B. Mukherjee 

248 Babu Litta-Munda Sirdar 

249 Mr. Syamaprasad Mookherjeb 
250. Mr. Fazlur Rahman 


Proceedings of the Council 

The first session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly under the new Constitution 
(Government of India Act 1935) met in Calcutta on the 7tt». April 1937 to elect a 
Speaker and Deputy Sneaker with Mr. Eric Studd , leader of the European group, 
in the chair. Almost all members, including five women, were present,* while the 

S alleries were packed to capacity by visitors including a large number of Hindu anp 
tosiem women. r 
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A noticeable feature was the absence of the police guard at the main gate of 
the Chamber. 


Adj. Motion—Jute Mill Strike 

Immediately after Mr. 8tuc!d took his seat, Dr. N. Sanyal (Congress) wanted leave 
to move an adjournment motion in order to discuss alleged interference by executive 
authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of Calcutta.” As 
the requisite number stood up iu support of leave being granted, the Chairman 
announced that the motion would be taken up as soon as the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker wore elected. One Muslim member opposed the motion. 

The motion which was tabled by Mr. Shibnath Barterjee (Labour Congress) but 
moved by Mr. Sanyal read : “The House do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the situation created by the interference of the 
local executive authority in connection with the jute mill strike in the vicinity of 
Calcutta.” 

There was another motion of a similar nature in connection with the cotton mill 
htiike at Kusthia but it was not pressed in view of the fact that two adjournment 
motions cannot be moved at the same sitting. 

Mr. P. Banerjee and Khan Bahadur Hasemali Khan having withdrawn from the 
contest for the Speakership, there were only three candidates in the field. Of these Khan 
Bahadur Azizul Haque obtained 116 votes, Kumar Bhibshekhareswar Roy 83 and 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan 42. By process of elimination, Mr. Tamizuddin went out 
and the contest lay between thelother two. Votes were again polled and" Mr. Azizul 
Haque obtaiued 159 votes against Mr. Roy's 81. The former was declared elected. 

Mr. Azizul Haque , who was the Ministerial candidate, was formerly Education 
Minister. Mr. Roy was a formor Piesidont of the Bengal Council and was also Minister 
for Local Self-Government. His candidature was supported by the Congress Party. 

The House reassembling, Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq , on behalf of the Ministerial Party, 
felicitated the row Speaker and said that in all countries Legislatures rightly assigned 
the place of honour to the Speaker. He hoped that in the discharge of his duties, 
the Speaker would receive co-operation from all parties in the House. 

Mr. Sarat Bose, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the Congress Party in 
the House was out to combat and end, if possible, the Constitution. They intended 
to carry on their work with that objective but in that work, he did not expect or 
rather had no right to expect that the Speaker would take sides with them but he 
hoped and expected that th j Speaker would give assistance by giving rulings in a 
manner which would be consistent with justice and fairplay. 

Mr. Azixul Huq , replying, said that he was conscious of the enormous responsi¬ 
bility of his office. He believed that the future shaping of the Constitution would 
depenc to a great exteut on how the proceedings of the House would be conducted. 
He would always be impartial to all parties. Above all, he would always try to be 
houest. He appealed for co-operation from all parties in the House. 

Election or Dv. Speiker 

The Assembly then took up the election of the Deputy Speaker. 

The caudidates were : Mr. Maguire, Maulvi Abdul Maiid, Mr. Asraf Ali Khan 
Chaudhury and Mr. Pultn Beliary Mullick, the remaining eight having withdrawn. 

The result of the first ballot iu which the Congress Party did not participate was 
Mr. Maguire 10 votes, Mr. Majid 33, Mr. Chaudhury 64 and Mr Mullick 53. The 
name of Mr. Maguire was eliminated, while the ballot for the remaining three can¬ 
didates was taken up on the next day when Mr. Asraf Ali Khan Choudhury was 
declared elected as Deputy Speaker. The House then adourned. 

Benoal Governor’s Position 

8 tl». APRIL:-—Tho Congress Party sprang a surprise when the Assembly met this 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta , Chief Whip of the Congress Party, rising on a point of order, 
maintained that His Excellency Sir John Anderson had not been validly appointed 
Governor of the Province under the new regime and therefore all acts done by him 
in respect of the Assembly, including the nomination of a temporary Speaker 
yesterday and the summoning of the House, were ultra vires and illegal. 

Mr. Gupta's ground for making this contention was that in other provinces, the 
Governors before they entered upon the duties of offioe under the new Constitution 
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had been appointed by a Royal Commission which was duly published in the 
Gazette and took the oath before one of his Majesty’s Judges. But in Bengal, they 
found no such Royal Commission appointing him as Governor of the province nor 
did they know whether he had taken any oath before any Judge. In these circum¬ 
stances, Mr. Gupta maintained that further proceedings of the House would be illegal 
and ultra vires and it would mean sheer vvasto of public money and time to conti¬ 
nue such proceedings. 

Mr. Santosk Kumar Basu , another Congress member, said that there was no 
point in the point of order raised by Mr. Gupta. 

The Speaker asked the Home Minister Sir Kwaja Nazimuddin whether he could 
enlighten the House upon the subject. 

Sir Nazimuddin said that he did not know how the Governor was appointed and, 
therefore, asked for time to consider the point. 

When the House reassembled, Sir Nazimuddin said that the Governor, who was 
in office before the introduction of the new' Constitution, was not appointed by 
commission. As such, he could continue to be in office and no commission was 
required nor was there any need for taking a fresh oath. 

The Speaker, Mr. Azizul Euq, held that under Sec. 321 of the Government of 
India Act, Governors could continue in office. As such, he ruled the point out of order. 

Adj. Motion—Jutk Mill Strikl 

Immediately thereafter, the House took up the adjournment motion moved yester¬ 
day to discuss* the situation arising out of the executive interference in connection 
with the jute mills’ strike. 

Moving the adjournment motion Dr. Sanyal narrated the condition of labourers 
in the Jute Mill areas and referred to the promulgation of the order under Section 
144, Cr. P. C. in various places where the strike was going on against persons 
engaged in Labour work. Several members of the House were not allowed to go to 
their constituencies by the promulgation of the order. Dr. feanyal wanted to draw 
the attention of the Ministers to the state of affairs pievailing in the Jute Mill areas 
and added that executive interference was part of the general policy of the Go¬ 
vernment. 

Mr. Shibnath Banerjee, Mr, gantosh Kumar Basu, [Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
and Mr. A. R. Siddiki also spoke in support of the motion. Mr. Siddiki, however, 
appealed to the Opposition to give the Cabinet time to study the situation and come 
to a decision. He also asked the Cabinet to take the matter into their hands, in¬ 
stead of leaving it in the hands of the executive. 

Mr. E. S. Suhraicardy , Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the Govern¬ 
ment was moving in the matter and would soon come out with its policy for bring¬ 
ing closer contact between the employer and the employed. 

Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that while the strike was a legitimate means 
for labour to get their grievances redressed iu all countries, in India, it w’as resorted 
to with political objects in view. Regarding the promulgation of the order under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. on April 1, he said that the Government had received informa¬ 
tion that there was going to be a militant hartal on April 1 as declared by the Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party, which aimed at stopping ordinary business and public utility 
services and he thought that the Government was justified in taking action to prevent 
such a situation. 

The Chief Minister , who wanted to offer the olive branch, said that he would call 
a conference of leaders of the strikers, at which he, with the Labour Minister, 
would discuss the various points of view in order to arrive at a settlement. 

The adjournment motion was talked out and the House was prorogued. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

l*rcsidcnt :—The Hon. Mu. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 


1 . Dr. Radiia Kumud Mukherjee 

2 . Khan Sahib Suyn> Am Mom.a 

3 . Mr. Kamini Ku^ar Dutt 

4 . Mr. Muhammad Hohhain 

5. The Hon’blk Maharaja Sir 

Manmatha Nath Hoy Chowdiiury 

6. Rai Hadhika Bhukan Uai Bahadur 

7 . Mr, M. T. Lamb 

8. Sir Georoe Campbell 

9 . Seth Hanuman Prosap Popdar 

10. Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta 

11 . Mr. Narehh Nath Mookhkrjee 

12. Mr. Mahammad Akram Khan- 

13 . Mr. Sa< hindr a Nary an Sanya i, 

1 4 . Mr. Hamidul Ha^ui: Chowdiiury 


13. Mr Mehbahaddin Ahmed 
IG. Mr. Kader Bakhh 
17. Mr. Sailehwar Sinoji Roy 

IS. Mr. Naoendra Narayan Roy 

19. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

20. Khan Bahadur Sykd Muazzamuddin 

21. Mr. Narlndra C handra Dutta 

22. Mr. Hum ay in Z. A. Kabiii 

' J ‘& Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinoha 
Bahadur 

21 Mr. Kamruddin Haider 

23. Mr. K . C. Ormond 
2G. Mr. M Shamsuzzoha 

27. Ra3 Surendra Narayan Sinha 
Bahadur 


Proceedings of the Council 

Tho first Session of the Bengal Legislative Council (Cpper House) under the new 
Constitution met at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1937. Mr. .Satyendra Chandra Mitra 
was elected President of the Council with 30 votes. His rival the Maharaia of 
San tosh received 29 votes. 

Mr. Mitra was the leader of the Congress Pai t\ in the Council of State. I he 
Maharaja of Santosh was the Riesidont of the last Bengal Council. 

Sir George Campbell presided over the meeting. 

Ol the four candidates, Mr. Lai it Chandra Has had already withdrawn. Of the 
remaining three, Khan Bahadur Abdul Kanni said that as Moslems had been elected 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, he would like to withdraw his 
candidature. He was permitted to do this. The 1 juse was then prorogued . 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 


Speaker 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Siiahab- 
ud-Din 


Deputy Speaker 

Sardar Dasaundha Singh 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikadkr Hyat Khan 
20 


The Hon’blk Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Sardar sir Sundar Singh 
Majithia 

The Hon’blk rao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Chhoturam 

The Hon’blk Mr. Manohar Lal 
The Hon’ble Nawabzada Major 
Khiz'ar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
The Hon’blk Mian Abdul Hayk 
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1 Abdul Aziz, Mian 

2 Abdul Hamid Khan, Sufi 

3 Abdul Ha ye, Mian 

4 Abdul Rab, Mian 

5 Abdul Rahim, Chaudhuri 

6 Abdul Rahim Ciiaudhury 

7 AFZALALI HASNIE, SYE» 

8 Ahmad Baksh Khan. Mr. 

9 Ahmad Yar Khan, Chaudhuri 

10 Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana 

Khan Bahadur Mian 

11 Ajit Sing, Sardar 

12 Akbar Ali, Pir 

111 Ali Akbar, Chaudhuri 

14 Allah Baksii Khan, Khan Baha¬ 

dur Nawab Malik 

15 Amjad Ai.i Shah, Syed 

16 Anant Ram, Chaudhuri 

17 Abhiq Hussain. Captain 

18 Atma Ram, Rai Sahib Lala 

19 Badar-Mohy-ud-Din, Mian 

20 Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Captain Kao 

21 Balder sinoh, Sardar 
23 Balwant Singh, Sardar 

23 Bark at ali, Malik 

24 Basakha Singh, Rai Bahadur 

Sardar 

25 Bhagat Ram Choda, Lala 
20 Bhagat, Ram. Bandit 

27 Bhagwant Singh, Kai 

28 Bhim Sen Sauhar. La la. 

29 Binda SaraN, Rai Bahadur 

30 Cham an Lata,, Diwan 

31 Ciianan Singh, Sardar 

32 Chhotu Ram, Kao Bahaldr 

Chaudhuri 

33 Dasaundha Singii, Sardar 

34 Peshbandhu Gupta. Bala 

35 Dina Nath, Lieutenant 
80 1)UNI ClfAND, IjALA 

37 Faiz Muhammad Khan. Rai 

38 Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, 

39 Faviir Chand, Chaudhuri 

40 Fa^ir Hussain Khan, Chaudih iu 

41 Farman ali Khan. Si i.udar 

Major 

42 Fateh Khan, Raja 

43 Fateh Muhammad Mian 

44 Fateh Sher Khan Malik 

45 Fazal Ali Khan, Khan, Khan 
.. Bahadur Nawab Chaudhuri 

40 Fazal Din, Khan Sahib 
H ^azal Karim Bakbh, Mian 

48 Few, Mr. F. 

49 Giiazanfar ali Khan Raja 

50 Ghulam Hussain, Khawaja 
ol Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din, M. 

52 Ghulam Murtaza. Khawaja 
Ghulam Qadar Khan, Khan 
Sahib 

M Oiiulam Rasul, Chaudhri 


55 Ghulam Samad, Khawaja 

50 Giudhari Das, M ah ant 

57 Gokul Chand Narang, Dr. Sir 

58 Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lala 

59 Gopal Singh, Sardar 

60 Gopi Chand Bhargava, Dr. 

51 GURBAOIIaN SINGH. SARDAR SAHIB 

Sardar 

02 JIabib-Ullaii Kiian, Malik 
93 Haibat Kiian 1)aha, Khan 
04 Hank Raj, Bhagat 

65 Hari Chand, Rai 

66 Hari Singh. Sardar 

67 Harjab Singh, Sardar 
63 Harnam Das, Lala 

69 Harnam Singh, Lieutenant 

Sodhi 

70 Het Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhuri 

71 Indar Singh, Sardar 

72 Jagjit Singh, Sardar 

73 Jagjit Singh, Tikka 

74 Jahan ara Shah Nawaz 

75 Jahangir Khan, Chaudhri 

76 Jalal ud-Din Amber, 

Chaudhri 

77 Jog indar Singh Man, Sardar 

78 Jogindar Singh, Sardar 
78 Jugal Kishore, Mr. 

80 Kabul Singh, Masier 

81 Kapoor Singii, Sardar 

82 Karamat Ali, Shaikh 

83 Kartar Singh, Chaudhri 

84 Kartar Singii, Sardar 

85 Khalid Latif Gauba, Mr. 

89 Kiiizar Hayai Khan TiwaNa 
87 Kish an Das, Seth 
83 Krishna Gopal Dijtt 

89 Lal Singh, Sardar 

90 Manohar Lal, Mr. 

91 Maqbool Mahmood, Mir 

92 Maziiar Am Azhar. M 

93 Moiiy ud-Din Lal Badshah 
04 Mubarik Ali diah, Syed 

95 Muhammad Abdul Rahman 

Kiian, Chaudhri 

96 Muhammad Akram Khan, Mr. 

97 Muhammad Alam I)r. 

98 Muhammad Ashraf, Chaudhri 

99 Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan 

N AWABZADA 

100 Muhammad Hassan. Mr. 

101 Muhammad Hassan Khan 
Gurchani, Khan Bahadur 
Sardar 

102 Muhammad Hassan Khan 
Bahadur Makhdum Syed 

103 Muhammad Hayet Kiian 

Noon Nawab Sir Malik 

104 Muhammad Husain, Sardar 
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105 Muiiammad Hussain, Choudiiuri 

106 Muhammad Jftikar-ud-Din, Mian 

107 Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, 

Khan Bahadur, Nawaii Sir. 

108 Muhammad Nawaii Khan, Major j 

Sardar 

109 Muhammad Raza Shah Jeelani, 

Makiidumzada IIa.ii Rayed 1 

110 Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan, Kiian 

Rahih Nawaii 

111 Muhammad Kaufk\z Khan, Chaudiiri 

112 Muhammad Sarp^az Kiian, Raja 

113 Muhammad Siiafi Ali Khan, Khan 

Saiiih 

114 Muhammad Wii.ayat Ilrssuv Jeli.vni. 

Makiidumzvda IIa.ii Saved 

115 Muhammad Vasin Khan, Chouphuki 

116 Muhammad Yu-gt Khan. M. 

117 Mukand Lai. I'uki. I v a i BuihwrMk. 

118 Mula Sini.h, Mu. 

U0 Muni Lai. Kama. I’wmt 
1LH) Mt'siitav Ahmad (Jukmani. Kiian 
Bahadur. Mian 

121 Muzaitar Ali Khan. Saudau’ 

122 Mu/amau Khan, Khan B\h\puk 

('apt ain M A MK 

1123 Mu/.aiiau Khan. Khan F. ahamu 
Baiiadi k N a aval 

124 N aki.ndka Nath. Pi wan B vhamii 

Ha ja 

125 N Alum am Sin,, ii. Sakdak 

126 NanIR-UD- 1 > I N , ClDD D 1 IKI 

127 N wr-vp-pin Shah. Fir 

128 N.wiiru.Aii Khan. 1,* ana 

129 N.vu Xihvi Sin..h, Lmiii.nvm 

S\UDAK 

130 Naav.azmh Ali Shah, Syi d 

131 Nur Ahmad Khan, Khan Sum. 

Mian- 

132 Nuruilah. Mian- 

133 I'arlati Jai (’hand. Mrs. 

131 Paktah Sjnmi. Sakd.ak 

135 Fir Muiiammad. KhaN Rahid 

Cuouphki 

136 Prem Sindh. (''haudhki 

137 Frlm Sindh Muiani 


138 Prttam Singh Siddhu, Sardau 

139 Kagiibir Kaur, Siirimati 
149 Rai, Mr. C. 

141 Ham Narain Arora, Reth 

142 Ram Raruu, Chaudiiri 

143 Ha.vuat, Ciiaudhri 

144 Rashida T,atik. Mrs. 

145 Riasat Ali, Kiian Saiiih Ciiaudhri 
14G Iaiuudaman Singii, Tiiakur 

3 47 Roberts, Mr. William 
118 Run Singii, Sardau 

149 Saiiih I)ad Kiian, Ciiaudhri 

150 Saiv-up-pin Kitchlew, Dr. 

151 S outran Singh, Kardar 

352 Santokh Singii, Sardau Saiiih 
Sardar 

153, S\nt Ram Si.tii. Du. 

151 Sh ui wj-Up-Din, ('iiaudhui Sir 

155 Shahvdad Khan. Saiiih Rai 

156 Shah Naaaaz Khan. Naw.ak Khan 
1)7 Shvm I j a i.. Rai Bahadur Lala 
15s Siiia’ I)yal. Lala 

it;.; Shri Ham Shakma, Mr. 

16-3 SI KAN DAK IlYAT KlIAN, KHAN 
Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir 
i 61 Sindh \, M R S. F. 
i C'2 Sn a Ram, L \i.\ 

162 Sut h\n Sindh Josh, Sardar 

1 64 SUDARsHAN, LALA 

165 Sui.tan Mahmud Hatiana, 

Mian 

156 Sumar Sindh, Chaudiiri 
167 Sundar Sindh, Sardar 

Bahadur 1>r Sardar Sir 
16S SUUAJ MAI., ClIAUDHURI 
1(9 Tm.iii Hussain Khan, Khan 

170 I'ar \ Sindh. Sardar 

171 tika Ram, Ch audhuri 

172 CiiAr. MNi.n, Sardar Sahih 

Sardar 

1?; Umar Hayu Khan, Chaudhuri 

174 l’ IT AM SINDH Dur.AU SARDAR 

175 W m.i Muhammad Sayyal Hiraj, 

Sardar 


Proceedings of the Council 

l#t Session—Lahore—5th to 12th April 1937 

The Funjab took the leal in 4Jic Inauguration of tho now legislatures whon its 
Assembly met at Lahore on tho 5th. April 193 7 under tho presidentship of Raja 
Narendranath. The House was full. In the place of one solitary Congress member in 
tho last Council there wore present to-day over 30 Congress and allied group members, 
all wearing khadi clothes or white caps.* A visual dynioustration of the introduction 
of tho new order was tho disappearance of both the official block and the nominated 
members. The Cougress and allied groups occupied the former Opposition benchos, 
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^ Wiargavu, loader, U!a Duni (’hand AmUlavi and Ohaudhuri Krishna 
W\V\, U\o YVmems chief whin, on the front bench. On a bench alongside 

%• i i 11 i i\ iv. t.i ..'ii. if . 1 : 1 . it: it 


weve Dr, Mohammad Mam and Pr. 


K itch lew with Malik Barkat Ali and Mr. 


K. 1* Oauba just behind them. ^ 

At the outset the secretaiy read a message from the Governor nominating 
Raja Narendranath to occupy the Speaker’s chair pending regular election of tho 
President of the House. With * the exception of tho (Congress members and a low 
others, who remained seated , the House received the message nil standing , as 
required in the order. 

Dr. A lam on a point of order inquired what authority the secretary had to ask 
the meml jrs to stand up on that occasion. 

The President said that it was a matter of ordinary courtesy. ‘I havo noticod 
with regrot* said Raja Narendranath, ‘that some members remained seated whon 
the Governor's message was read. It was a matter of showing respect to his 
Majesty the King-Emperor.’ 

Dr Alnm.—W hat 1 want to know is whether the secretary has powor to 
requiro tho members to stand on such an occasion. 

The President— lie only followed the usual routine. There is no authority. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr A lam. — Thank you, sir. 

Administering of oaths was then taken up. After the Ministers the first member 
ealled up was Mrs. Rashida Lattf (Lahore Muslim women’s constituency), who 
wearing a dark burqa took the oath and then declared that as she was a 
pardatiashin Muslim lady she could not take her seat alongside the men members 
nor could she shako hands with the President after leading the oath. This 
ceremony was accordingly waived in her case and she took a detached seat 
outside the members’ ring. 

There was no other business except oath-taking to-day. 


Emotion- <u tiie Pkusihent 

6th APRIL —The eh H-lion of the president was held to-day. ihc two candidates 
being Omudhn ,s tr Shahabuddtn and I>r. N. lK Kitchlvir. Choudhim Shahabuddiu 
was elected president by a large majonty. Congressmen togethei with tho 
Nationalists and some Independents staged a walk-out on the giound that tho 
secrecy of ballot had been violated 

Dr. Gnpiehand Bharrjava , leader of the Goigi ess party, on a point of order 
before the result was derlaied, stated that the number of each seat was written on 
the respective ballot paper and heme secrecy had not been obM'ived. 'therefore he 
and his party had decided to walk out of the House. All the members of the 
Opposition thereupon walked out amidst ironical demonstration from the Cnioiiist 
party. The House then adjourned. 


Thu C.oveknok’s Amhiess 

7th. APRIL : -His Excellency the Governor addressed the Assembly for the 
fiist time to-day. In the course of his speech, His Excellency said:— u \Ve, 
in tins province, believe that the Constitution can and will be successfully 
worked. But the ultimate test of success is the happiness of the people. I would 
ask that irrespective of party you also should keep the essential principles of good 
government steadfastly in view so that we may bring to the people of the Punjab 
unity, prosperity and contentment.’ 

A feature of the speech was tho exposition of the Governor’s constitutional 
position vis a vts the Ministry and ills Excellency laid stress on the fact that 
even as Ministers receive tin? fullest measure of confidence from him, the Governor, 
under the Constitution, was equally entitled to the Minister’s confidence. This 
thread of confidence, said His Excellency, runs through the warp of tho 
Constitution. 

His Excellency pointed out that none could give indefinite guarantees for tho 
future. At some time or other circumstances might arise compelling the Governor 
to assume responsibilities which the Government of tho day would be unable or 
unwilling te bear but it would be his own constant endeavour and his Ministors to 
prevent such circumstances arising. 

Striking a personal note, Ilis Excellency said that they were bound together in a 
common task. The good name of the province and of each and ail of them was at 
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t within human limits, I shall do all that is l*oi 
a spirit of sympathy, co-operation and understanding, 
in his speech, the Governor stressed the wide held of responsibility 
. . . no Jess important than that imposed upon the 

... r r.., .. nf 


stako and *anv departure from the goal on which they were set would bo 
reflection on all of them. “Feeling as I do,” said His Excellency, you may be 
certain that within human limits, I shall do all that is possible to assist my 
Ministors in a 

Earlier in . ... 

attaching to Ministers which was no jess impunum man .mj/wiu «kv« ‘** 

Governor by Parliament and the Instrument of Instructions, responsibilities of 
which tho Governor could not divest himself. Gut far from assuming to himself 
responsibilities which were not his or exercising those imposed on him without 
cogent reasons, it was the instruction of His Majesty the King that he (the 
Governor) should be studious so to exercise his powers as not to enable his 
Ministers to rely upon ty's personal responsibilities and to relieve them of respon¬ 
sibilities which were properly their own. 

Congress members, also Akalis and several Independents, were absent from the 
House. 


Until ten minutes before tie* airival of His Excellency, the whole left wing 
comprising thirty-five seats were empty hut St >iknndnr Ifyat Khan leader of the 
House, directed some of the Unionist members to occupy the vacant seats and 
wlieu the Governor took his seat no gap was conspicously noticeable. After the 
Governor’s speech the House adjourned. 


Tiie Ministers’ Kalvrie 1 . Hill 

8th. APRIL :—The Assembly passed tie Ministers' Salaries Bill to-day. A keen 
debate took place on the Bill w In* L fixid the Chief MinisUi s salaiy at Rs. 48,000 
>carlv and that of each of the other Ministers at I\V. 3f>/ 1 00. 

The first division of the session occurred on the oflicial Congress amendment 
moved by Mr. Gnpichand Rhargava. reducing the Chief Ministers salary to Rs. 
f>.(CO yearly. This amendment was defeated by 05 votes to 35. the Ministers remain¬ 
ing neutral. 

Mr. Bhargava explained the Congress view-point on salaries and said that 
Ministers Icing servants of the people, should set an example to the I. C. 8.—whose 
salaries the legislatures could not touth—so that the latter may be induced to follow' 
suit. 

Dv trail Chamanlal and Mr. Ch. Knshnarppal Duff quoted figures obtaining in 
other countries, contrasting the poverty of the people with the high pitch of 
salaries which were most extravagant. 

Unionist Baity speakers were in favour of “decent salaries enabling Ministers to 
maintain the dignity of their position.” 

h'aj'i Ghaznafarah Khan alluded to the Congress silenee when high salary w r as 
paid to the late Mr. V. ,J. Patel as President of the Assembly. 

Dr. Alam (Congress, moving for circulation until May el. 1037. for eliciting 
public opinion, urged that salaries should be fixed as much in the light of the View 
of the electorate as proposals for balancing tho budget. In a sarcastic vein, 
Pi. Alam reminded the Ministerialists that their main promise to the electorate 
like the Congress was to bring relief to the masses but whereas the 
Congress throughout India was prepared to offer tho most capable brains for not 
more than Ks. 500 monthly, the Punjab Ministers wanted a salary which was actually 
much higher than even such a dictator as Sgr. Mussolini gave to himself, namely 
10,000 lire yearly. And the people of India were the poorest in the world. Dr. 
Alam compared the salaries of Bombay and U. P. with those proposed for the 
Punjab Ministers and contrasted the incomes of the respective provinces. He de¬ 
precated the proposals being rushed with this unseemly haste as though tho Minis¬ 
terialist Party was uncertain of the future and assuied them that the Opposition 
would be generous and not parsimonious. 

Pi. Qopichand Bhargava , leader of the Congress Party, supported the motion aud 
said that as representatives of tho people, they should not accept more than Rs. 500 
per month. 

Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan pointed out that they had wished that the Govornor 
should not fix their salaries as had been done at present and tho Bill had been 
brought up in order to fix salaries through the legislature at tho earliest moment. 
It was an impossible proposition that every item should be referred to tho electorate. 
As regards tho contrast iu salarios, Sir Sikaudar pointod out what was done in 
Bengal where eleven Ministers, eleven Secretaries and eleven Under-Secretaries wore 
provided. 
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Tho motion for circulation was JofoatoJ. AH amou'Imonts wore rojodo.l and tlio 
original sums woro passed. 

A n intorotiting change made in the Bill was the official P/iionist amendment moved 
bv the Party’s Chief rotary as a result of which Sir Sikandctr llyat Khan will 
bo styled Premier, instead of Chief Minister. 

The Congress I‘arty supported the amendment amidst cheers and the House 
adjourned. 

9th. APRIL The President fixed 2-30 p. m in the afternoon to consider the 
adjournment motion to ‘discuss the position of agriculturists of tin' pi evince following 
the recent disastrous hailstorm’. Two other adjournment motions to discuss the 
situation in Kot Bhaithan Singh, when' acute Sikh-.Muslim tension prevailed, and the 
fail me of the Government to solve the problem there , were either withdrawn or 
rejected. 

The Congress adjournment motion was withdrawn after an hout's div ussion iu 
which the mover urged that at least Rs. 300,000 as Takavi loan were needed to afford 
relief. The Premier assmed the House that all possible iehe*. including a revenue 
remission of Rs. 100,000 was already being distribute! an 1 the Government was 
taking a most sympathetic view of the disaster. 

Pkesiiuat's S u aky Hill 

The debate on the bill fixing the President’s salary to 1C. 3fi/W) yeailv was taken 
up. Mr. Krishna (injuil Putt, its movei, said : ’Are we to b • squee/ed diy by our 
own people. I tell you that you are sowing sei»h of ] evolution u. th" people can 
not aftord to pay salaries 341 tunes of their own per capon income’. 

After rejecting all the amendments the Umwo agreed for R-, ;jg>.oo<) \eaily for the 
Speaker and Us. 0.000 for the 1) >puty Speaker. The premier rie\? moved foi the 
addition of a new clause to the bill th.it the expenht'iie on th** siUrb-*, of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker Ik' an expenditure < lunged on ihe icveiiucs of the 
Punjab, thereby ensuring that the salaries of those two shall ret he di-.eu-.scd on 
the tlooi of the House, j he Premier said that the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
uue above party, hence their salaries should not ho dismissed 

A Congress member objected that no new elause could be ad C l at that star 1 . 

Tlie President defericd ruling on the point an I the House adjourned till the 12th. 

Dkijatt on Ziti.am* Sri ra it 

12th APRIL :—The a Ijournment motion of Mr. K. I. Gauhn to discuss (ho 
leeeut statement of Lor 1 Zetland "and the grave imph. amm- thereof on Pmvui. ial 
Autonomy and Responsible Givvinment pur polled to hivo b-en e.,tab'i do-d by the 
♦ love! nmerit of India Art" was talked out tn-day after two bout,' di-.cn.son, 

The main feature of the debate was a statement bv the Leudci of the Opposition, 
]>r. (Jojnchand Photyam, who said that if there was mass a< turn m other Provinces 
followed by repression. there was sure to he miss action m tli. . province too, |f*» 
had already heard that the police of all the provinces had been toll to be in readi¬ 
ness. He appealed to all, irrespective* of otiiej different es, to signify then dissatis¬ 
faction not only with the Constitution but also rht‘ inter pietation sought to be given 
of Responsible (iovernment m India by Lord Zetland's speech. 

J-'ir Stkandar llyat Khan , Premier, replying to the debate said that lie had no 
doubt that had the position been as stated “by our revered leader, Mahatma Gandhi*’ 
and as quoted by Lord Zetland in his speech from Mr. Gandhi's statements, limn in 
his opinion an agreement would be quite possible (cheers) and he would urge the 
well-wishers of the country to move again in that direction. Sir Sikandar regretted 
that while demanding an assurance from the Governors in the terms of the A. I. O 
C. resolution, the Congress leaders had not themselves made it clear to the Gover¬ 
nors that they, on their part, would not allow a situation arise to make the Gover¬ 
nors reserve powers for maintaining the trannuihtv, tho ngh^ of services and the 
interests of minorities to be brought into u*e. Had'this been male clear, he thought 
the present constitutional situation would not have arisen. 

Congress members repeatedly heckled the Premier, but lie said that that was his view 
of tho matter and he hoped there was still a chance for settlement on the basis of 
Mr. Gandhi’s statement in which he said, ‘‘Wo wanted nothing more.” 

Mr. Oauha , at tho outset, said that although he did not belong to tho Congress, 
he thought that the Congress was right in describing the new Constitution as a 
humbug and farce. The main question to-day was the formation of interim Minis- 
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trios and thoir constitutional position, oven more than tho Governor’s refusal to give 
tho assurance asked for by the Congress. Mr. Gauba thought that Mr. Rajagopalacnari 
had correctly stated tho position in his statement. Concluding, Mr. Gauba said that 
all circumstances pointed to the fact that Provincial Autonomy, as interpreted by Lord 
Zetland, had completely broken down. 

Dr. Qopichand Bhargava related how this Act came to be forced upon India and 
what part the Congiess played in Will through its sole representative Mr. Gandhi, 
at the Hound Table Conference, in winning freedom for the country. Mr. Gandhi 
had made it clear that all that India wished was association on terms of equality, 
with freedom to sever connection if that was considered desirable. Ho even made 
it clear to Lord Irwin that safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, could 
bo framed. Lord Zetland*had said in one place that if Mr. Gandhi wished, ho could 
see the Viceroy and in another place that now matters rested with the Governors. 
Lord Zetland referred to period of six months. ‘’But I believe the Patliament can 
prolong this democracy of puppet Ministries for two years under its discretion”, 
concluded I)r. Bhargava. “In other words we are told, either you join the Consti¬ 
tution as slaves or get out.. The position is galling to the self-respect of any Indian, 
to whatsoever school he may belong and I hope the unanimous vote of this House 
will be cast against the Act and against. Lord Zetland's statement.” 

Begum Shah Nawaz told Congressmen that everyone admired their sacrifices but 
now the time had come for them to make still greater sacrifices in the toilsome 
paths of working the Constitution. She recalled the message sent through her to 
Indians by a pi eminent Irish leader that India would never attain what she wanted 
until she worked the Constitution. 

Detran Chamanlal gave instances in which conventions wore actually set up in 
other Dominions by actually overriding the Constitution. There was thus no point 
in saying that the hands of the Governors were tied. “I believe,” said Dewan 
Chamaulal, “that even as I*ord Zetland said that Mr. Gandhi had not read the 
Government of Lidia Act, Lord Zetland has not real his own constitutional history.” 

The Advocate-General, discussing the constitutional aspect, said that as the Con- 
gioss had announced that they were out to wreck the Constitution and if weight 
were to he attached to their declarations made with other items in their manifesto, 
then they were clearly out to wreck the Constitution with constitutional activities 
and knowing this position, it would he illegal on the Governor’s part to bind his 
own hands uud say he would look on while the Congress were doing so. 

Malik Barkat Ali counteied this bv stating that as long as the Congress had 
stipulated that they wanted an assurance only for their constitutional activities, 
not all the prestige in the woill eoul i make the action of the Governor constitu¬ 
tional. Such an attitude might be perfectly legal on the Governor’s part but it was 
equally pei feetly illegal, booaus" arn thing sought for within the Constitution, could 
not be denied by the Uuvemoi within the Constitution. Mr. Barkat Ali quoted Englisn 
constitutional practice on the subject and contended that the so-called interim Minis¬ 
tries, witlmu* any backing of tho electorate, were ultra vires in terms of tho 
Instillment of Instiactions and tho spirit of the Act. 

{Sir Stkandar liyat Khan said that he regretted that the Congress had exposed 
themselves to the charge that they had been attempting to see how far tho Govern¬ 
ment would go. 

Mr. Krishna Gopal Butt letorted : “Then the Government themselves did not 
vvani us by the way they have drafted the Act.” 

hi r Sikatidar said that if he were a Congress leader ho would have immediately 
accepted office ami forced the issue on the Governor and made tho Governor face 
the consequences. The Premier did not touch tho constitutional aspect of tho issue. 

As two houis had by then been taken up, the motion was talked out. 

Leo. Assembly ( Removal of Disqualification ) Bill 

Tho Assembly finished its legislative programme, after passing tho Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (removal of disqualifications) Bill which is a technical “enabling” 
bill in roHpect of election of certain class of public servants performing quasi-Go'v- 
ernmontal fuuctious aud the appointment of elected members as Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 

The announcement that he would take the earliest step to resign from tho Zaildar- 
ship (villago official) was made by Miah Iftakharuddin , Secretary of the Congress 
Party in tho Punjab Assembly, in tho course of his speech opposing the Bill, 
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Lambardars, ha said, woro horoditary. Tlia same was the oaso witli him. 8poaking 
from his personal experience, he said that these village officials ronderod help to the 
polico to carry out repressive measures. (Cheers.) 

In the course of his reply to the motiou for circulation of the Hill, Sir Stkatidar 
Ilyat Khan , Premier, made the following statement: u If over wo find that the 
Governor disagrees with what wo believe is the right thing to do in the interests of 
the people, we shall not hesitate to resign offices and go to the Opposition benches. ’ 

A Cougress member : Have you obstained au assurance from the Government ? 

The Premier : Wo need no assurance. We are sure of ourselves. 

SrEA-KEHS AND Dy. Sl'EAKKU’s BlLLS 

Tho House passed the Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’* Salaries Hills. 

The Premier offered to insert a new clause (making the Speaker’s and Deputy 
Speakers salaries non-votable) if the Opposition agreed to follow the convention by 
not moving cuts in their salaries. The Opposition gave tho assurance and the Dill was 
passed and the House adjourned sine die. 


Budget Session—Simla 17th to 29th June 1937 

Budget foe 1937-38 

The first of the Provincial budgets under the Reforms was presented by Mr. 
Monoharlal. Finance Minister of the Punjab, in the Punjab Assembly held at ftimla 
on the 17th. June 1937. The Minister announced a small estimated surplus of Rs. 
1,72,000 for 1937-38 and a realised surplus of Its. 23 lakhs as against the budgeted 
deficit of Rs. 1G lakhs for 193G-37. 

Mr. Monoharlal began with a reference to the previous complete depondenco of 
provincial finance on Central authority and its gradual separation by a series of 
steps and how in consequence of the introduction of Responsible Government by the 
Montford Reforms, expenditure in the province on beneficent departments rose from 
Ks. 170 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 290 laks iu PJ3G-37. The year 1935-30, for which a 
triilng surplus was budgeted but which gave strong indications of heavy deficit of 
over Rs. 20 lakhs when last year’s budget was presented, ended due to certain 
favourable circumstances with only a small deficit of about Rs. 2 lakhs. For 1930-37, 
alroady closed, revised figures show that instead of a deficit of ovor Ks. 1G lakhs 
indicated in the budget last year, the year was likely to yield a surplus of about Ks. 
23 lakhs, showing a net improvement of mere than Ks. 39 lakhs over the budget 
figures. This improvement had occurred in several sources of provincial revenue 
but more patticularly in Land Revenue Ks. 21 and one-fourth lakhs, Irrigation Ks. 
12 and two-fifth lakhs, and Hydro-Electric Ks. 5 lakhs. There was also improvement 
due to tho fall, because of economy, m working expenses under Irrigation of about 
Rs. 3 lakhs. 

It was proposed to devote this surplus to tho on tent of Rs. 15 lakhs in relieving 
the hydro-electric scheme of certain exponso.s made out of capital that should have 
been normally mot from revenue. This would also afford a permanent relief in the 
burden of interest charge on the hydro-electric scliemr to the extent of Rs. 75,000. 
The Finance Minister said that it would be noted that the hydro-electric scheme, 
after defraying working expenses, was bringing net receipts of Ks. 14 lakhs. Against 
this, there was an annual interest charge ou capital of little over Ks. 30 lakhs. As 
net receipts wore now expanding at the rate of about Rs. 2 lakhs yearly, it was 
honed that this great commercial enterprise of the Government might, within a cal¬ 
culable period, begin completely to pay for itself. 

As regards 1937-38, revenue^ receipts weio estimntud at Its. 10,90,39.000 and 
revenue expenditure Rs, 10,88,07,000. The estimate provided for a very small sur¬ 
plus of Rs. 1,72,000. But unless certain items of income showed marked improve¬ 
ments in the upward direction, the small surplus was likely to bo absorbed in certain 
additions to the budgot directly consequent on tho introduction of the present Reforms, 
such as tho appointment of two committees, ono on resources and retrenchment and 
tho other on unemployment, which were being constituted almost at once, as also 
the increased provision that should have to be made for the salary and allowances 
of members or the Assembly. 

The Ministry started office on the morrow of terrible hailstorms that dovasted 
rabi crops in large parts of Multan division and before they had been many days in 
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rffioe, several parts of the province were visited by heavy, unseasonal rains and 
0 '""iones with grave effects on crops. The widespread gram blight had also caused 
great harm to the genera! agricultural position. The income under land revenue 
and irrigation had suffered in consequence to the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs. Despite 
this fall in revenue, the provision under beneficent departments had been increased 
by Rs. 20 'akhs. During the year, a famine relief fund had been constituted and 
revised scales of pay came into effect. Also the Haveli Project entered the stage of 
actual construction. The Project would make large areas in the district of Multan, 
now dependent on inundation canals, secure and porti >ns of Muzaffargarh and Jhang 
districts, which were now arid wastes, would he converted into flourishing colonies. 

Continuing.Mr. Nonoh irlnl said that a close study of the budget revealed the 
following possibilities of improvement in futuro of provincial finance: (a) the Haveli 
Project, whero it is expected that irrigation would commence within four years 
was expected to yield, when in full operation, Rs. 7 8 per cent on the capital 
expended ; (b) increasing net receipts from the hydro-electric scheme ; (c) 

annually increasing saving-,, because of the introduction of new scales of 
pay over an extensivo field of service , d) possibilities of further retrenchment as 
a result of investigation of the Cmarnitte* on Resources and Retrenchment; (e) 
possibility of saving in interest by utilising the strong credit position of the provmoe 
—a position built tip by careful hisbiuiiug of resources in the past. In addition, 
while provincial finances were necessarily m-fiastu, the t/ommittee referred to above 
might be able to do o 1<« upon fre^h resources of income. Reference must also 
be made to the probability, in th-* rem >te furur-'. of a contribution from income-tax 
now wholly appropriate 1 by rh* Outrul G jvernm *nt. Wmle these definite possibi¬ 
lities of improvement r*• > ii i only he achieved gralually, as the years passed, the 
budget had shown th-* e-oontul smnlo-'s^ of the finances of the province and the 
Finance Munster emphasise 1 in this connection the broad facts during the year 
1927-38 of Ha. 25 lakhs on the <>ii»« m fi. arid increased expenditure on beneficient 
departments of IN, 20 iakhs on the other and to this increased expenditure had to be 
added Rs. 0 or 4 lakhs more because of the circumstances connected diiectly with the 
present reforms. The Ministry had laid special ompha-us on economy but this was 
to be practised consistently with meivasiug provision for natiou-buildmg activities 
and it was recognise 1 that th** efficiency and integrity of services must be borne in 
mind. Mr. Miooharial refertel to a co lYugoois but sound finance as the proper policy 
for the Government Now that the province was going to be the complete master m its 
own house, both with allocated sources of ievenue "and powers of future borrowing, 
the Ministry had stressei its sol citule to stuiv, and as far as possible, to oarry out 
the least wish of the Punjab Popular Assembly. The Government was, he said, 
alive to the idea of progress in the country. The Minister referred to the saying of 
the grea political philosopher, Montesque* how in a republic, as liberty advanced, 
the citizen was ready to pay more heavily iu taxes because ho believed that he was 
paying himself of Ins five will. While i*t was trusted that that would be the atti¬ 
tude of the Assembly, sh >u! 1 the unofficial committee recommend fresh sources of 
income the Minister ended by smug “that strict economy is to be the watchword 
in all onr depai imeuts. We regard public money to be a trust to be administered 
with the utmost care but are fullv determined within the funds the House allows us, 
to build up the highest measure of beneficent service for the province, for therein 
we beliavo lies not only the prosperity of the province but also the welfare and 
happinesR of its people," 

Static Prisoners in Punjau Jails 

2l*t. JUNE:—At question time to-day Sir Sikindar h'yat Khan ,, Premier, informed 
Mr. Hari Singh that there were at piesent seven persons detained iu the Punjab 
jails as state prisoners by orders issued by the Governor-General iu Council under 
regulation III of 1818. Of the prisoners convicted by the Martial Law tribunals in 
1»I9, 12 were still in confinement. Of these six were in the Andamans serving 

their sentences of transportation for life and the remainder in the Punjab jails. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan informed Mr. Kartar Singh that the number of prison¬ 
ers in the Punjab jails classed as terrorists was 49. Many of these were under- 
sentences and it was not possiblo to mention the date when they were 
likely to be released. The terrorist prisoners were kept in cells at night and were 
jot allowed to mix with other prisoners in day time. The Government had no inten¬ 
tion of making a general release of all political and terrorist prisoners. The number 
01 persons at present interned in their villages under section 3 of the Punjab Grimi- 
ill 
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n«l Law Amendment Act of 19;15 was 15. They had been interned for having acted 
in a maimer prejudicial to the publio safety or peace. The Government aid not 
intend to remove the restrictions on such prisoners. 

In the course of a supplementary question Lala Duni Chand asked the Premier 
whether the Government had decided on any particular policy with regard to the 
release of political prisoners. 

The Premier replied that orders had been issued that the Martial Law prisoner# 
should be released immediately (applause). With regard to other political prisoners, 
their cases were being examined periodically with a view to soe whether they ooula 
be released without jeopardizing public tranquillity. 

Action Taken against Newspapers 

Interesting figures were given by Sir Sikandar Kyat Khan , Premier, regarding 
the action taken by the Government against the numerous newspapers under sections 
VII and IX of the Press Emergency Powers Act of 1931. Duimg 1934 securities 
were demanded totalling several thousands from 59 newspapers all over the province : 
in 1935 from 76 newspapers, while in 1936 securities were dtmianded from 185 
newspapers. Most of these were vernacular newspapers. Since 19 i() the securities 
deposited by eight newspapers and printing presses had been forfeited. In two 
oases an appeal was preferred to the High Court. One of them was rejected and 
the other was still pending. A majority of these actions against these presses was 
based either for sedition or for publishing articles desired to stir up communal hatred. 

Communal Riots—Premier's Statement 

Sympathy for the victims and regret at the unfortunate communal riots in Gujrat 
and Amritsar were expressed by the Premier, Mr Sikandar Huyat Khan in the 
course of a lengthy statement to the Assembly. The situation upto last night 
was that one more Muslim died in the hospital and his funeral would take place 
to-day and he hoped that better sense would prevail among either communities and 
any untoward incident on this occasion might be avoided. 

Another unfortunate incident quite unconnected with the recent communal tension 
occuired at Amritsar, namely, the horse of a tonga driven by a Sikh got out of control 
and ran over three children who all happened to be Muslim, two of whom died in 
the hospital and one is undergoing tieatmuut. The Premier regretted that this inoi- 
dent should have happened at this moment as it wus likely to be misunderstood 
and might further inflame feelings. Sir Sikandar expressed profuse thanks to the 
leaders of both communities who willingly aud sincerely co-operated with the 
authorities in easing the situation. 3he position with regard to investigation, tne 
Premier said, was that d8 cases had so far been registered under various sections of 
the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, 22 ariests had been made and two 
were still absconding. The total number of mjuied at Amritsar was 54, tbe number 
of those admitted in the hospital 28 and that ot the disohaiged 6. Two persons had 
died since their admission theieiu. 

The Premier suggested the advisability of setting up a small committee of the 
House consisting of members of all parties and all communities to keep watch over 
the communal situation all over the province und if unfortunately any untoward 
incidents happened one or more members of this committee might proceed to the 
spot and help to bring about conciliation and get fiist hand information of the 
causes of the incidents. The most unfoitunate experience at present in some cases 
was that some members in their zeal and anxiety, to show their solicitude to their 
constituency or their community rushed to the' scene and after seeing or hearing 
one-sided version of the occurrence issued statements to the press which practice 
was not in the interest of any community and should be stopped forthwith. He 
hoped that he tvould have the sympathy aud support of the House in any action he 
found advisable to take to stop a repetition of the unfortunate incidents of the kind 
which occuired at Amritsar. He made a personal appeal to individual members not 
to rush to the press with an incomplete statement of facta or information without 
proper verification. (Applause). 

Dr. Oopichand Bhargava , on behalf of the opposition, welcomed the Premier's 
statement and assured him that the Government would have their fullest support iu 
the measures taken to put a stop to communal riots in the province. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22nd. JUNE General discussion on the Budget commenced to-dav. About * 
doaen speakers participated in the debate including three out of four women 
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members. There was severe oritioiera o! the budget from the Opposition benohts, who 
characterised it as a creature of the bureaucracy inherited by the ao-oalled popular 
Ministry. On the other hand, Unionist members claimed that under the very limited 
soope of the Constitution with the major portion of revenue reserved and non-votable 
Mr. Manoharlal’s was an admirable budget, better than even the Congress Ministry 
oould have produced. Mr. Ghaxnafarali remarked that the Congress Ministry, if in 
office, would have perhaps created some spectacular political statements to catch the 
public eye. 

The House gave a sympathetic hearing to speeches by three women members. 
Btgum Shaw Nawaz said that women, representing one half of India’s population, 
reoeived very little facilities for education, the expenditure being only 12 to 14 per 
oent. The provision for ^sickness, child-raortdity and maternity were quite inadequate. 
She urged that the Government should do all in their power to mitigate sufferings 
in a humane and generous manner. The House then adjourned. 

24th. JUNE :— The Assembly concluded general discussion on the Budget. 8evera! 
front benchers participated in the discussion to-day. 

Mr. M. Abdul fiaye y Education Minister, in a forceful speech/declared that the 
Government intended to nationalise the system of education in the Punjab. He dis¬ 
couraged denominational institutions giving oommunai or religious instruction, which 
proved very harmful to the Province. 

Dewan Chamanlnl welcomed tb*» laudable sentiments expressed by the Education 
Minister and wondered if within the meagre funds provided, he would be able to 
put them into practice. 

Speakers saw no largo scale planning in the Budget to make the Province civilised 
or prosperous. 

Sir Undcrsinqh \fajithia , Revenue Minister, explained the various scheme of 
irrigation that have been under serious consideration. The Haveli Project has been 
sanctioned, the Thai Project was now under consideration and as an alternative to 
the Bhakra Dam scheme, the Government was investigating possibility of sinking 
tube-wells. 

Dr. Oopirhnnd Bhargava , Leader of the Opposition, severely criticised the Gov¬ 
ernment for giving the c-old shoulder to members of the Opposition on several 
occasions. Fie referred in particular to the practice of the Governor presiding over 
Cabinet and drew attention to the report that the Governor had appointed an offioer 
against the wishes of the Mitvster. 

Sir Sikandur Hayut Khun, vigorously defending the Government, refuted the 
serious allegations nude against him and the Government. After quoting instances 
of the kind of co-operation given bv the Congress Opposition, the Premier declared : 
“We > re prepared to h*dp the Congress and seek then* help but the Government will 
not allow them to interfere in the executive sido of the Government*’. Referring to 
Cabinet proceedings, t?ir Sikandur said that he was surprised that the Leader of the 
Opposition who piofossed to know parliamentary practice referred to Cabinet meet¬ 
ings, which were secret. As for the Governor’s i .terferenoe, the Premier said : “I 
see no objection in the Governor presiding over Cabinet meetings. He has been 
extremely helpful to the Government not ouly in advising us in several matters in 
whioh he has got more experience than many of us but there has not beeu a single 
oocasion where the Governor has iuteifered * in the administration. I think this will 
dispel any misapprehension. I can assure the House again that if the Governor 
Interferes with our work in any way, we will resign. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Manoharhl , Finance Minister, winding up the debate, said that ohanges in 
currency and tariff policy could not effect lasting prosperity. What was most im¬ 
portant for industrial advance was determination on the part of those who subscribed 
to capital to see that the management of companies was in (proper hands. A good 
system of government and good finances were in'erchangeable and he was satisfied 
that the present Government was insisting on strict treasury control. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

28th. JUNE Tho Assembly discussed to-day cut motions on demands for grants. 

The debate was confined to the land revenue on which several cuts were moved, 
all of which were either withdrawn or rejected. 

The opposition members raised poiuts of order with regard to prooednre to be 
Adopted with regard to the order in whioh the demands should be taken up and it 
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was olaimed that the Opposition Party had the privilege to seleot particular demanda 
thev wished to disouss. 

Before the House adjourned, the Premier announced that the Government had 
conoeded the request and accordingly Mr. Qopichand Bhargava , Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, had selected the demands under General Administration, Police, Education and 
Agriculture for disoussion, urging that eight days be allotted for the purpose. 

29th. JUNE j— The dull proceedings of the Assembly were enlivened by another 
scene which culminated in the walk-out of the Opposition consisting of the Congress, 
Hindu Sabhites and Ahrars. 

While discussions on cut motions were proceeding, the leader of the Opposition, 
Dr, Qopichand Bhargava started making a statement concerning the powers of mar¬ 
shall of the House, since to-day the marshal was-sitting next to the Speaker. Ho was 
a police officer named Mr. 8. 8adiq. 

The Speaker said that the subject could not be introduced when another subject 
was under consideration. 

Diwan Chamanlal , raising a bulky volume in his hand, informed the Speaker that 
nnder parliamentary practice a stranger could not sit iu the House (referring to the 

marshal'. 

The Speaker thereupon asked Mr. S. 8adiq to sit in the adjacent Viceregal 
gallery. A few minutes later, however, the Speaker said that he had considered his 
decision and allowed him to sit on the marshal's chair by his side. 

Diwan Chamanlal again rose to say something but the Speaker said before Diwan 
Chamanlal had an opportunity to speak ‘for the present I have allowed him to come 
back. The point is that I have yet to decide finally what should be done. He being 
my marshal has a right to sit in the House’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : 'I regret. 

He was not allowed to finish the sentence by the Speaker who -said ‘I am not 
going to consider the comments on rny action’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : I want to make a statement. (Cries of ‘order from the 
Ministerial benches ) 

Diwan Chamanlal said loudly ‘ordinary courtesy'. (renewed and angry cries of 

‘order’ ‘order’ from Ministerial benches). 

The Speaker : *1 have given my ruling’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘On behalf of the Opposition I want to make a statement’. 

The Speaker : ‘If the bon. member stands I will have to ask him to leave the Houso’. 

Diwan Chamanlal : ‘I will withdraw. We will all uiti.diaw’. 

The Speaker : ‘Very good'. 

Thereupon the majority of the Opposition members withdrew from the house. 

Premier's Explanation 

When the Assembly reassembled after lunch with empty Opposition benches, the 
Premier, 8ir Sikandar Hay at Khan , made a statement in regiid to the unfortunate 
incident in the morning which resulted in the walk-out of tie* Opposition members. 
He said : Unfortunately 1 was not present iu the House when the incident happened. 
With your permission I wish to make the positiou clear as to h >w this appoint¬ 
ment of the marshal of the Assembly was made. You will remember, Kir, somo 
days ago you spoke to the Governor asking hirn that he might, be pleased to appoint 
a marshal on the analogy of the Central Assembly. You subsequently asked the 
head of the Government to make such an appointment. Ou that occasion I had to 
inform you it was not possible to make a permanent appointment immediately but 
would be prepared to appoint a temporary marshal pending the formal sanction of 
the Governor. The gentleman who sits next to you as marshal has Peon appointed 
in accordance with that decision.’ ‘I regret', continued the Premier, ‘that the Op¬ 
position members should have thought fit to stage a walk-out. It may be there 
might be other reasons. It is not for mo to impute motives and take an uncharitable 
view of things. But I wish they had not taken the action which they had. I trust 
in view of my explanation they will now see their way to’oome back. In conclusion, 
I may point out that the precedent of the Central Assembly is that the appointment 
of marshal was made by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Speaker and here also you took the initiative. 

Opposition Leaders’ Statement 

The following statement was issued by 41 members of the Assembly who had staged 
a walk-out to-day 
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‘■Without any previous warning or intimation this morning, we found a gentle- 
man in mufti seated to the left of the Speaker. On enquiry ^ by ns as to who this 
gentleman was. the Sneaker statpd that he should apologise to the House for not 
having informed the House eailier that the gentleman was the marshal of lhe 
House and he had been appointed by the Government and that he himself had no 
hand in tho appointment. Further, the Speaker stated that the gentleman was 
appointed as marshal of the House, apparently last night and that, his duties were 
comparable to those of the serjeant-at-arms in the IT^use of Commons. Thereupon 
the Speaker was informed that it appeared that apart from the speaker not having 
had a hand in this appointment no member or leader of the opposition had been 
consulted. The Speaker said that his duties had not been defined. The Speaker 
was requested to name 1 tho person concerned as a stranger whereupon the Speaker 
ordered him to umove himself to the* Viceroy’s box which he did. While certain 
Opposition leaders were consulting among themselves in the lobby regariing this 
appointment of which the incumbent appeared to he a police officer, the Speaker 
contradicted his own previous ruling and stated that the police officer concerned 
was like his own assistant and that he would allow him to come back to his origi¬ 
nal seat on the floor of the House and said that he might be taken as marshal, 
sei geant-at-arms oi his assistant. On Hr Gopit hand, Diwan Chamanlal and Sir 
(iokulchand Narang returning to the chamber thov were amazed to find the ponce 
officer again on the floor of the House Hi wan Chamanlal raised a point of order 
regarding this matter hut the speaker wou'd red allow him to proceed. Diwan 
Chamanlal rose to announce that since the poIi<-»* officer romairi'*d on the floor of 
House the Opposition would icgisft-r its piob^t hv not pattieipat'ng in the proceed¬ 
ings, but the Speaker in common courtesy instead of allowing Diwan Chamanlal to 
mako his statement took the most amazing and unpiecedented step of asking the 

hou. member to withdiaw. Nor did the Speaker allow the loader of the Opposition 
to suggest as he wanted to that the nolice officer should not sit on the floor of the 
House for the next few minutes till luncheon interval so that he could discuss the 
matter with the Speaker. The opposition walked out with I)i\van Chamanlal led by 
the leader of the Opposition. . 

We desire to iegUter our piotest in no unmistakable terms against, the flouting 

of the right and privileges of members and the appointment of a policeman as a 
guard over members who obviously could not act as the mai>hal being still in 
service. In the Central Asst-mlly the marshal appoint* d bv the Governor-General 
on the recommendation of the President of the Assembly is a retired official. His 
duties are purely formal such as announcing the entry of the Speaker, carrying 
messages for the Speaker and carrying messages from the Assembly to the Council 

of Ft ate. Hut the duties of tfiw sergeant-at-arms are statutory and most seuuus 

removal of members and removal and attest of stiangcis. No such statutory 
provision exists m the rules and standing oiders of the Punjab Assembly or its 
procedure or under any authority that we are aware of. And yet we are told that 
•tho position of the* police officer in questur will be comparable to that of the 
sergeant-at-arms of tho House of Commons. _ 

The manner in which the Opposition had been treated, the varying and contra¬ 
dictory rulings given by the Chair, tho tone and manner of the Speaker adopted 

towards the Opposition, the quick change of attitude on the part of the Speaker on 
occasions when tho Premier had intervened, the reasonable motions ruled out. 
arbitrarily— all these issues and others have brought the patience of the Opposition 
to the breaking point. We did not realize that tin* Speaker would add to this by 
tho attitude adopted by him towards the Opposbion and the humble manner in 
which he accepted the orders of tho Government in tlm appointment of a police 
olfioer in service as marshall and allowed himself to attribute most serious powers 
and authority to tho said police officer which powers are unwarranted by law. 

Hucli action is an insult to every member of tho House whoso rights, privileges 

•and dignity are menaced in this most glaring and objectionable fashion. Wo had 
no other option but to register our protest most emphatically by with Irawing from 
the chamber 

Since issuing this statement we have learnt that tho Premier lias made a state¬ 
ment. on the floor of the House definitely stating that not the Government, but the 
Speaker asked for the appointment of the said policeman. This agaiu is the most 
serious incident since the Speaker oiiginally denied' anv hand in the appointment.^ 
We leave the public to judge the manner in vhich this business had been conducted. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

1st Session—Peshawar—14th & 15th April 1937 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The first session of the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly under the new Consti¬ 
tution met at Peshawar on the 14 th April 1937 for tho administration of oaths. Khan 
Saheb Abdul Majid whom the Governor had appointed as Chairman presided. 

The Ministerial Party consisted of 16 members of the United Muslim Nationalist 
Party, while the Opposition comprised 19 Khadi-clad Congressmen, led by Dr. Khan 
Sahib. Three Muslim Independents and four members of the Democratic Party 
occupied the centie block. All the 50 members of the House were present. 

After the oath-taking ceremony, the speaker ruled that owing to the limitations 
imposed on his powerB, he was unable to admit Dr. Khan Sahib's adjournment 
motion regarding interference of Government officials in Ministry formation. He 
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said that his appointment took effect at the time of occupation of the ohair. Until 
then he was not possessed of any powers. According to the Assembly Rales, 
a written statement on the subject-matter of adjournment motion should be in the 
hands of the Speaker, half an hour before the Meeting of the Assembly. As half an 
hour before the sitting he was not the speaker, he was, therefore, unable to take 
notice of the adjournment motion. 

The same ruling was applied to Pir Baksh’s (Independent) adjournment motion 
relating to Lord Zetland’s speech. 

Pir Baksh had tabled the following adjournment motion “This Assembly adjourns 
its business to disouss a matter of definite urgent public importance, namely the 
recent statement of Lord Zetland regarding Provincial Autonomy and Responsible 
Government established under the India Act. 

Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul liab Nishtar rose on a point of order but the Speaker 
stuck to his decision, adjourning the House till the next day. 

Earlier, the Speaker read the Government message regarding his appointment aa 
Speaker. Congress members and Muslim Independents remained sitting aa the 
Governor’s message was read. 

The Governor s Address 

15lh. APRIL fl. E. Bir George Cunningham, Governor of the Frontier Province 
addressed the Assembly to-day. Congress members and two Independent Muslim 
members were absent. 

After congratulating the members on their success in the recent elections and 
recording his appreciation of the way in which the candidates for various consti¬ 
tuencies assisted the authorities in carrying out polling peacefully and successfully, 
His Excellency said :— 

“Ever siuce the inception, 10 years ago. of the gigantic task of revising the India 
Aot, I have watched with constant interest the stages by which the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince has been brought within the ambit of the new Constitution. It is not neces¬ 
sary to recall the reasons why until five years ego the Province was excluded from 
the Reforms of 1919. More "important is the fact that since 19 i2, it stood constitu¬ 
tionally on a level with other provinces of India. The reault, however, has been our 
experience of constitutional forms and the methods have been shorter here than in 
most provinces. The people of this province and their representatives start in this 
respect at a disadvantage. It makes it the more important that they should strive to 
show that they are capable of working the new Constitution in a wav which will 
bring oredit to the North-West Frontier. As we are now bidding farewell to the 
older order of things, it is fitting that 1 should here pay a tribute to those on whose 
shoulders rested the administrative and legislative responsibilities of the last five years 
for the public service they rendered and for the traditions of dignity and fairdealing 
which they established in this House. 

“Of the great chauges wrought by the Constitution I propose to say little. Mem¬ 
bers of this House appreciate, as clearly as T do, both the weight of their new 
responsibilities and the scope of their new opportunities. Never before in the history 
of ludia have her peoples field in their own hands such power as they have to-day 
to direct her fortunes. That power is enshrined in the Provincial Legislature* and 
I earnestly hope that members of this house and those who come after them ttUI 
endeavour to prove themselves worthy of the confidence thus placed in them and 
achieve for this Legislature an honoured place among her sister Assemblies in India. 

*‘I do not propose to touch public affairs or any political questions of the day. 
The business of this session is of a formal character and no legislation has been 
placed before the House. I, however, offer congratulations to the well-known distin¬ 
guished member A of the House, Hon’ble Malik Khuda Baksh on his election as Speaker 
and wish to say that I am confident that he will carry out his duties with the same 
dignity and impartiality which his predecessor in this high office has shown. 

“My concern at the moment is directed chiefly to the task which immediately 
confronts us and to the practical working of the new Constitution. The carrying on 
of the administration by my Cabinet Ministers is, as members are aware, the first 
duty imposed upon the Government. The Ministry has been formed and assumed 
office on April I. In forming my Council of Ministers, I acted after full and frank 
discussion with those primarily concerned and in accordance with the Instrument 
of Instructions whioh directs me to appoint those persons including so far as practi¬ 
cable members of the important minority communities who will best be in a position 
collectively to command the confidence of the Legislature. This is my constitutional 
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duty to carry on the Government of this province in collaboration with whatever 
party may, from time to time, be in power. I will adhere to that principle without 
prejudice or favour and trust those who are now or in future placed in executive 
authority as my Council of Ministers will assist me and guide the progress of this 
province in the best interests of the people. 

“No purpose would be served by my disguising the fact that during the last five 
years the Governments of which I was a member had been on some occasions iu 
conflict with certain elements in the province now strongly represented in this House. 
I believe myself that the spirit of antagonism has disappeared from the minds of 
the vast majority of people. It certainly has vanished from mine and it can find no 
‘ place in the Constitution. I trust, therefore, that no person or party will doubt ray 
readiness to co-operate with them in the Government of this province, if they are 
ready, to co-operate with me.” 

Analysing conception of Party Government, His Excellency said : “The formation 
of the Cabinet re>ts upon a conception which is largely not familiar to this Legisla¬ 
ture and to most others in India. Party Government in the sense wo now know it 
is something new in the country. For under the late Constitution, with its dual 
system of government and its official representation in the Legislature, the develop¬ 
ment of parties in the full parliamentaiv sense was hardly possible. Under tho new 
conditions, however, parties will have the realitv which they did not possess before 
and it is very necessary, therefore, for those who intend to enter this sphere of 
public life to have a clear idea both of what the paity system gives and what 
ft demands. It provides the only practical way in d< mocratic institutions of 
carrying out the policy 01 programme. It provides individual members 
with the focus of their energies and the means of achieving their uorsoual 
aspirations. It assures to its members security m the tenure of their seats which, as 
individuals, they would hardly have the light to expect. But the party system also 
makes demands. It demands sacrifice, in mauv cases, of individual desires and ambi¬ 
tions. It demands the cessation of personal feelings which might destroy the unity 
of the whole body. It demands loyalty to the party and, in particular, to its leader. 
In no other wav can the purpose of the paity be achieved, whether that party is 
founded on a common election piogiamme or by tie* coalition of sepaiate groups. I 
sav this not with any particular reference to the existing parties m tho present 
House but because these are principles which apply to every party, cither now or 
inj future.” 

His Excellency said that he felt no doubt of the general desire to make a success 
of the Constitution. ”1 feel less certain that it is generally realised that only by 
co-operatiou and cohesion can successful working be attained. 1 would add furthur 
that the commou purpose of a party can only be effective if it is expressed not in 
vague formulae but m a concrete piogiamme, whether it he of social or economic 
reform or improvement in the general system of administration. A further requisite 
of the successful working of executive government is a reasonable degree of stability 
and continuity of Cabinet. Constant changes will defeat the whole purpose of the 
Constitution, for the inevitable result will be that the administration will virtually be 
carried on fcy permanent officia's of the Government. That is no doubt a feasible 
metnod of procedure but it is not a method intended by tho Constitution nor is it a 
method which, either I or members of this House would desire. I would, therefore, 
emphasise the importance of securing so far as possible a reasonable continuity of tho 
executive. I do not mean on serious issues any party should surrender its principle. 
From time to time there will inevitably and properly be fundamental disagreements 
but if the advantage is to be seized, let it be on an issue of real importance. Let 
not matters, in themselves unessential, be used as an occasion for gaining a transi¬ 
tory triumph or for causing unnecessary emharassment to a group or individual. 
Those who do so when important matters affecting tho welfare of the province are 
in issue will rightly forfeit the support or any sympathy of the people they 
represent.” 

Concluding, the Governor said, “It remains for me only to wish you well, gentle¬ 
men, in the labours you have undertaken. In the first few years of its life, this 
Assembly will bear a particularly heavy responsiblity. For, it will have in its hand* 
the moulding of traditions and the sotting of standards which may influence it* 
whole future. I pray that with God’s guidance, you may prosper in your work.” 

The Speaker, Malik Khudu Baksh , then prorogued the Assembly, 



A Brief Analysis of the Election Results 

Issued by the Political & Economic Information Department 

of the 

All India Congress Committee 

The Political and Economic Information Department of the A.I.CX 1 . 
intended to bring out a detailed analysis of the election results some¬ 
time before the inciting of the All India Convention. Full particulars 
of the results were therefore called for from the Provincial Congress 
Committees immediately after the elections, but very few Provinces res¬ 
ponded and eveu those who did so, supplied unsatisfactory information. 
The origiual scheme had therefore to be postponed till more compre¬ 
hensive data was available, but it was considered desirable that some¬ 
thing in the nature of a general picture of the success of the Congress 
in the elections and its present position in the legislatures of different 
Provinces should be placed before the members of the Convention. 
With this object in view the following analysis has been attempted. It 
is based mainly on figures collected from daily newspapers, which do 
not always give complete particulars, and is therefore not very detailed 
and might in some cases show a small margin of error. But, good 
care has beeu taken to make the figures and percentages given below 
as accurate as possiblo and they may be safely taken to present a true 
picture of the situation. 

Position of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assemblies 

The Corgress has been able to secure an absolute majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of u provinces, namely, Madras, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihir & Orissa. The Congress is 
the biggest single party in 4 provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Assam 
and North Western Frontier Province. In the Assemblies of Sind and 
Punjab the Congress is in a comparatively smaller minority. 

The following table shows the number of seats won by the Con¬ 
gress in different Provincial Assemblies and the percentage of votes 
secured by the Congress. 


Province 

Total No. of 
seats in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Seats won 
by the 
Congress 

Percentage 
of total 
seats won 
by the 
( ongress 

Approximate 
percentage of 
the total votes 
(east) secured 
by the 
('ongress 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

05 

Bihar 

152 

9S 

f>5 

75 

Bengal 

21(a) 

250 

54 

22 

25 
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C. P. 

112 

70 

62.5 

61 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U, P. 

228 

134 

59 

65 

Punjab 

176 

18 

10 5 

13 

N. W. F. P. 

59 

19 

38 

— 

Sind 

60 

7 

11.5 

12 

Assam 

108 

33 

31 

— 

Orissa 

60 

36 

60 

— 


Muslim Seats 


The total number of Muslim seats iu the Legislative Assemblies of 
the 11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Congress contested 
only 58 and won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested. 

Labour Seats 

The total number of Labour seats in the 11 Provinces is 38. Of 
these the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 percent of 
the seats contested. 

Landholders' Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Land-holders in the Assem¬ 
blies of the 11 Provinces is 37. Out of this uumber the Congress 
contested 8 and won 4. 

Commerce and Industry 

The total number of seats reserved for Commerce and Industries 
in the Assemblies of the 11 Provinces is 56. Of these the Congress 
contested 8 and won only 3. 

OVERWHELMING VICTORIES OF THE CONGRESS 

It is noteworthy that iu all the Provinces Congress candidates have 
defeated their rivals by very big majorities. This can be seen from 
the following figures : 

United Provinces 


Number of Congress 

Candidates 

Won 

by a majority 
of 

1 

Over 

40000 ' 

votes 

1 

» 

32000 

» 

1 


30000 

99 

1 

>* 

25000 

99 

1 

» 

24000 

99 

1 

*> 

23000 

9* 

2 

» 

22000 

>9 

2 

» 

20000 

» 

3 

» 

19000 

99 

2 

» 

18000 

99 

1 

» 

17000 

99 

3 


16000 

>9 

6 


15000 

*9 

6 

» 

14000 

99 

3 

99 

13000 

99 
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Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

7 

over 

12000 vote* 

6 


11000 " 

9 

» 

10000 ” 

2 

tt 

9000 ” 

8 

tt 

8000 ” 

14 

tt 

7000 ” 

5 

it 

6000 ” 

5 

tt 

5000 ” 

7 

it 

4000 ” 

3 

tt 

3000 ” 

7 

tt 

2000 ” 

1 

tt 

1000 ’’ 

No. of Congress 

Madras 

Won by the majority of 

Candidates 

1 

Over 

54000 votes 

1 

>» 

35000 ” 

1 

»» 

: 4000 ” 

3 

>> 

32000 ” 

1 

it 

29000 ” 

1 

’> 

28000 ” 

1 

a 

25000 " 

2 

a 

24000 ” 

2 

tt 

23000 ” 

2 

a 

20000 ” 

1 

'> 

18000 ” 

5 

a 

17000 ” 

3 

a 

16000 ’* 

3 

’» 

15000 ” 

4 

tt 

14000 ” 

6 


13000 ’* 

3 


12000 ” 

6 

>> 

11000 ’> 

5 


10000 ” 

6 

a 

9000 ” 

9 

tt 

8000 ” 

10 

a 

7000 ’» 

8 

tt 

6000 ’* 

7 

a 

5000 « 

4 

’» 

4000 ” 

5 

»> 

3000 ” 

10 

»» 

2000 ” 

5 

»> 

1000 n 

No. of Congress 

Bihar 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 

over 36000 votes 

1 

tt 

23000 ” 
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No. of Congress 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

3 


over 20000 votes 

2 


” 39000 ” 

l 


” 37000 ” 

2 


” 15000 ” 

1 


’’ 34000 

2 


” 33000 ” 

<5 


” 12000 ” 

6 


” 31000 ” 

4 


’’ 30000 ” 

7 


8000 ” 

2 


’’ 7000 ” 

4 


0000 ’’ 

4 


*' 5000 ” 

4 


” 4000 ” 

3 


3000 » 

cS 


2000 ” 

30 


3000 *' 


Central Provi 

nee* 

No. of Congress 


Won by a majority of 

Candidates 


1 


over 20000 votes 

1 


23 000 ’> 

2 


’’ 3 9000 ” 

2 


>’ 18000 '* 

1 


»’ ItiOOO ” 

1 


” 3 3000 >’ 

3 


" 12000 

3 


’> HOoO ” 

4 


’» 10000 ” 

2 


” 90 U) »’ 

8 


8000 » 

4 


70(0 '* 

5 


>’ 0000 ” 

5 


*’ 5000 ” 

4 


'* 4000 ” 

3 


3000 » 

8 


’» 2000 ’’ 

0 


1000 '» 

No. of Congress 

Bombay 

Won by a majority of 

Candidates 

1 


over 3200 ) votes 

1 


” 30000 » 

2 


’» 23000 ” 

2 


” i90o;> » 

1 


” ]7(>00 » 
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No. of Congress 
Candidates 

Won by 

a majority 

1 

over 

16000 votes 

3 

»» 

150(0 

) 

2 


14000 

» 

3 

3 

o> 

13000 

»> 

»> 

10000 

>» 

4 


9000 

’ > 

2 

•» 

80< 0 

>» 

2 

' > 

7000 

» 

7 

'J 

6000 

yy 

4 

1. 

500 » 

)» 

-> 

'» 

4000 

yy 

.5 

5) 

3000 

” 

5 


2 00 

yy 

5 

>> 

Bensral 

1000 



No. of Congress Won by a majority oi 

Candidates 


over 640( 0 votes 
•’ 31000 ” 

’> 23000 ” 

>’ 22000 ” 

” 17000 ” 

” 16000 *’ 

” 15000 ■’ 

>> 500 ) ” 

40(0 ’* 

” 2000 ” 

” 1000 ” 


No. of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 

No. of Congress 
Candidates 
1 
2 
2 


Punjab 

Won by a majority 

over 15000 votes 
” 12000 ” 

” 10000 »’ 

” 6000 ” 

” 5000 ’» 

” 4000 ” 

” 3000 ” 

» 1000 ” 

Orissa . . 

Won by a majority of 


over 12000 votes 
" 8000 ** 

” 6000 »' 
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No. of Congress Won by a majority of 

Candidates 



4 


over 

5000 votes 


1 


tf 

4000 ” 


6 


9> 

3000 ” 


3 



2000 ” 


5 


ff 

1000 ” 

Position 

of the Congress Party in the Legislative Councils 

The following table shows the i 

number of seats contested and won 

by the Congress in the Legislative Councils of different provinces : 

Province 


Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

8eat8 won by 



in the Legislative 

by the 

the 



Council 

Congress 

Congress 

Madras 


46 

33 

26 

Bihar 


26 

12 

8 

Bombay 


26 

15 

13 

U. P. 


52 

19 

8 

Bengal 


57 

12 

9 

Assam 


23 

1 

— 



229 

92 

64 


As shown above, of a total of 220 seats in the Legislative Councils 
of 6 Provinces, only 92 were contested by the Congress and 64 were 
won, that is, the Congress secured 28 per cent of the total seats and 
60 per cent of the seats contested by it. 

PROVINCIAL RESULTS 
Madras Legislative Assembly 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in the Legis- 

Seats 

Unopposed 

Seats 

lative Assembly of 


contested 

Congress 

won by 

Madras 


by the 

Congees 

Returns 

the 

Congress 

General (Urban and Rural) 

116 

114 


111 

Scheduled Caste 

30 

26 


26 

Mohamedan (Urban and Rural) 

28 

9 


4 

Women's Constituency 

8 

7 


7 

Indian Christian 

8 

7 


3 

Anglo Indian 

2 

— 


— 

European 

3 

— 


— 

Backward Tribes 

1 

1 


1 

Commerce and Industry 

6 

4 



Landholders' Constituency 

6 

4 


— 

Labour 

6 

6 


6 

University 

1 

1 


1 


——— 

— 

■ 

—. i . 


215 

178 

7 

159 
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The Congreu secured approximately 65 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 74 per cent of the total seats in the Madras 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 173 out of 215 
and won 159. 

In the general constituencies it contested 114 seats oat of 116 and 
won 111. 

In the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress captured 26 
seats out of 30. 

The Congress contested 9 out of a total of 28 Mohamedan seats 
and won 4. 

The Congress secured 7 out of 8 seats in the Womens constitu¬ 
encies. 

3 out of the 8 seats reserved for Indian Christians were secured by 
the Congress. 

The Congress was able to win the one seat reserved for the Back¬ 
ward Tribes. 

The Congress contested 4 out of the 6 seats reserved for land¬ 
holders but lost all of them. 

The Congress captured ail the labour seats and the 1 University seat. 

The position of parties in the Madras Legislative Assembly is as follows: 


Congress 159 

Justice Party 17 

Independents 15 

People's Party 1 

Muslim League 11 

Muslim Progressive P. 1 

European Commerce 3 

Europeans General 3 

Madras Planters 1 

Nattu Kottai Nagaratharo 

Association 1 

Anglo Indians 2 

Southern India Chamber of 

Commerce 1 

Total Strength 215 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Table showing No. of seals contested and won by the Congress. 


No. of Beats in 


Seats contested by 

Seats won b: 

the Council 


the Congress 

the Congress 

General 

35 

33 

26 

Mohamedan 

7 

— 

— 

European 

1 

— 

—- 

Indian Christian 

3 

— 



46 

33 

26 
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The Congress secured approximately 58 per cent of the 
total votes cast and 56.5 per cent of the total seats in Madras 
Assembly. 

The Congress contested 33 seats out of 35 allotted for the General 
constituencies and won all. 

The Governor is entitled to fill not les9 than 8" and not more than 
10 seats in Council. 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 


by the Congress 

Congress 

by the 

Assembly of Bihar 



Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 

5 

5 

— 

5 

General Rural 

73 

72 

o 

68 

Scheduled Caste 

15 

15 

9 

14 

Mohamedan (Urba 

n 




and Rural) 

39 

7 

1 

5 

Women 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 
Commerce and 

1 




Industry 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Landholders 

4 

1 

— 

1 

Labour 

3 

3 

1 

2 

University 

1 

1 

— 

— 

152 

107 

14 

98 


The Congress secured approximately 75 per cent of tbe 
total votes cast and 65 per cent of the total seats in Bihar 
Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 107 out of 
151 seats and won 98 or 92 per cent of the total seats contested. In 
the General Urban constituencies the Congress captured all the 5 seats 
while in the General Rural constituencies the Congress was able to 
secure 68 out of total of 73 seats. 

In the Scheduled Caste constituencies also the Congress achieved 
remarkable successes by capturing 14 out of 15 seats, 9 being un¬ 
opposed. 

The Congress contested 7 out of a total of 38 Muslim seats and won 5. 

The Congress secured 3 out of 4 seats reserved for Women. 

The Congress succeeded in winning 2 Labour seats out of 3, and 1 
Landholders’ Seat. 

The position of parties in the Bihar Legislative Assembly is as 
follows : 


Congress 

Muslim Independents 
Muslim United 


98 

15 

6 
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Europeans 2 

Constitutionals 2 

Anglo Indians 1 

Indian Christians 1 

Loyalists 1 

Ahrars 3 

No Party 24 


Total Strength 152 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Table showing No. of scats contested and won by the Congress . 
Total No. of seats in the Legis- Scats Unopposed Seats 

lative Council of contested by Congress won by the 

Bihar the Congress Returns Congress 

General 0 *> — — 

Mohamedans 4 — — — 

European 1 — — — 

Seats to be filled by 

Assembly 12 — — 8 

2»; o — s 

From the above table it will be ^ecu that the Congress contested 
0 out of the B general »eats but lo.-st all. It contested no seat from 
the Mohamedan constituencies. 

The Congress having an absolute* majority in the Legislative Assembly 
was able to secure 8 out of the 12 seats to be filled by the Assembly. 
The Governor will fill 3 to i seats in the Council bv nomination. 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of 

seats 

contested 

and 

won by the Congress. 

Total No of seats 

Seats Contested 

U 

nopposed 

Seats won 

in the* Legislative 
Assembly of Bombay 
General C< nstituencies 


by tin* 
Congress 

C 

ongress 

Returns 

by the 
Congress 

(Urban and Rural) 

h2 

st 


3 

tilt 

Mohamedan 

go 

■> 


— 

— 

Marhattas 

7 

<; 


— 

4 

Scheduled Caste 

15 

8 


1 

4 

Backward Tribes 

1 

— 


— 

— 

Indian Christians 

3 

1 


— 

— 

Anglo Indian 

o 

— 


— 

— 

Europeans 

3 

— 


— 

— 

Commerce <fe Industry 

7 

1 


1 

1 

Labour 

7 

o 


1 

o 

Landholders 

o 

— 


— 

— 

Women General 

Women Mohamedan 

r> 

i 

f> 



5 

University 

l 

1 


— 

1 

21(b) 

175 

110 


8 

80 
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The Congress secured about 56 per cent of the total votes 
cast, and won 49 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress contested 84 out of 92 
seats in the general constituencies and won 09. 

I he Congress contested only two seats in the Muslim constituencies 
and lost both. Of the Scheduled Caste constituencies the Congress 
contested 8 out of 15 seats and won 4, while for the Maratha seats the 
Congress put up 0 candidates of whom 4 were successful. The 
Congress did not contest the Backward Tribe seat. 

One Indian Christian seat was contested by the Congress but lost. 

Out of the 7 seats reserved for Commerce and Industry the Congress 
secured one. Of the seven Labour seats two were won by the Congress. 

The Congress succeeded in winning all the 5 general seats for 
Women while the one seat reserved for Mohumedan Woman w ? as not 
contested. The one seat reserved for the University was also secured 
by the Congress. Position of the parties in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly is as follows : 

Congress Si) 

Muslim League 20 

Independent Muslims 10 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 

Indian Christians 7 

Independents (including Ambed- 
kar’s Party and non-Brahmin 41 

Labour r, 

Nationalist 1 


Total Strength 175 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the 

Congress. 

Total No. of seats 

Seats contested 

1 Jnopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislative 
Council of Bombay 

by the Congress 

(\ingress 
Returns 

by the 
Congress 

General Urban 4 

<■> 

. 

o 

General Rural 10 

15 

_ 

11 

Mohatmdan 5 

— 

_ 


Europern 1 

26 

15 


13 


The Congress secured 38 per cent of the total votes cast 
and captured 50 per cent of the total seats in the House. 

Flora the above analysis it will be seen that out of 20 seats 15 
seats were contested by the Congress in flthe General Constituencies 
and 13 were won. No seat was contested in IVloharacdau and Euro¬ 
pean constituencies. 
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Party position in the Bombay Legislative Council is as follows : 


Congress 13 

Independent 1 

Democratic Swaraj Party 2 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European 1 

Total 26 


Three or four members have to be nominated by the Governor. 
Then the total strength of the House will be of 2ft or 30 seats. 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of scats in 

Se; 

fits contested 

Unopposed 

Scats won 

the Legislative Asscrn 

. 

by the 

Congress 

by the 

blv of the U. I’. 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 
(Women included) 

14 

H 

1 

14 

General Rural 
(Women included) 

110 

109 

o 

100 

Scheduled Castes 
(Urban) 

4 

4 


4 

Scheduled Castes 
(Rural) 

16 

13 

o 

12 

Muslim Urban 

13 

2 

— 

— 

Muslim Rural 

r>8 

7 

— 

— 

Labour 

8 

.3 

— 

3 

Landholders 

G 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Christians 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Anglo Indians 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europeans 

o 

— 

— 

— 

European Commerce 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Commerce 

1 

— 

— 

— 

University 

1 

1 

— 

1 


22 s 

Um 

5 

134 


The Congress secured approximately 65 per cent of the 
total number of votes cast and won 59 per cent of the total 
seats in the Assembly. 

From the above table it will be seen that the Conggess won all 
the 14 seats in the General Urban Constituencies while in the General 
Rural Constituencies, it contested 109 out of 110 sc ats and succeeded 
in capturing 100 scats. In the. Scheduled Caste Constituencies the 
Congress contested 17 out of 20 seats and captured 16 seats. 

In the Muslim constituencies the Congress contested 0 out of 66 
seats and lost all. In the Special Labour constituencies the Congress 
secured all the 3 seats. The Congress did not put up any candidates 
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from the Special constitutencies of Landholders, Indian Christiana, 
Anglo-Indian and Commerce. It contested and won the University seat 
Congress captured all the four seats reserved for Women. 

The position of different parties in the U. P. Legislative Assembly 
is as follows : 

1. Congress 134 

2. Muslim League 27 

3. National Agricul¬ 
turist Party 10 

4. Independent Muslims 30 

5. Independent Hindus 10 

6. Rest 11 

Total strength— 228 

UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and Won^by the Congress 

IJTotal No. of seats Seats contested Seats won by 

in the Legislative by tin* the 

Council Congress Congress 

General 34 l!> 8 

Mahomedan 17 — — 

European 1 — — 


.72 10 8 

The Congress contested It* out of 31 .seats in the General constitu¬ 
encies and captured 8 seats. The Congress contested no seat either 
from the Mohamedan or European constituencies. 

Position of the Parties in the U. P. Legislative (V uncil is as follows 


Congress 8 

Independents 

(Muslims and Hindus) 3l» 

Nationalist!Agriculturist Party 1 

European l 


Total strength— 72 

The Governor will nominate f> to 8 members. 

BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Table showing No. of 

seats contested 

and won by the 

‘Congress 

Total No. of scats 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

in the Legislati 

ve 

by the Congress 

(-ongress 

by the 

Assembly of Bengal 


Returns 

Congress 

General 

48 

48 


43 

Scheduled 

30 

17 


6 

Caste 





Mohomrnedan 

117 

— 


— 

Anglo Indian 

3 

— 


— 

European 

11 

— 


— 
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Indian Christian 


— 

Commerce 

19 

— 

Landholders 

r> 

— 

Labour 

8 

5 

University 

2 

— 

Women 

5 

— 


5 


250 70 54 

The Congress secured roughly 25 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 22 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress raptured 43 out of 48 
Mats in the General constituencies. Of the 3U Scheduled Caste seats 
13 were contested by the Congress and 7 were won, 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Total seat- in the Seat- contested Seats won by the 

Bengal Legislative Council by the Congress Congress 


General 

Moll amed an 

] 0 

17 

f> 3 

Europeans 

To he elected hyjL. 
Assembly 

■ > 

27 

— 6 


57 

6 9 

The Governor L < 
The above table 

empowered to till 
will show that 

ti to S scats* by nomination, 
the Congress was able to secure 


9 s< at.- of a total of f>7 >eats. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of seats in 

the 

Se t- contested 

Seats won 

Legislative 


by the 

by the 

Assembly of the C. 

P. 

(. 'ongress 

Congress 

General Urban 

9 

9 

9 

General Rural 

5t> 


49 

Scheduled Caste 

19 

9 

5 

Mohamedan Urban 

• t 

— 

— 

Mohamedau Rural 

12 


— 

Landholder 

«> 

• » 

o 

Labour 


•7 

1 

Commerce 

»> 


1 

Women 

<» 

«> 

3 

3 

Backward 'Tribes 

1 

— 

— 

European 

l 

— 

— 

Anglo Indian 

1 

— 

— 

University 

1 

1 

— 


112 

85 

70 
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The Congress secured approximately 61 per cent of the total 
votes cast and 62.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

It will be seen from the above table that the Congress contested 85 
out of 112 seats and won 70. In tlie General Urban constituencies the 
Congress contested and won all the 9 seats, and in the General Rural 
constituencies the Congress succeeded in capturing 49 out of 50 seats. 
In the Scheduled Caste Constituencies the Congress contested 9 out of 
19 scats and won 5. Two Mohauiedan seats were contested by the 
Congress but both were lost. The Congress won 1 out of the 2 Labour 
seats and 2 out of the 3 Landholders seats. It captured all the three 
seats reserved for Women. 

The position of the parties in the C. P. Legislative Assembly is 
as follows :— 


Congress 

70 

Mohamcdans 

14 

Non-Brahmins 

o 

Ambalkci rites 

4 

Nationalists 

o 

Others 

19 

Total Strength 

112 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. of sea ts in 


Scat** won by the 

Total seats 

the Legislative 


Congress 

contested 

Assembh’ of Punjab 
(general 

42 

10 


Si k h 

31 

4 


Muslim 

84 

2 


Anglo Indian 

I 

— 


European 

1 

— 


Indian Christian 

2 

— 


Commerce 

1 

— 


Landholders 

*» 

— 


University 

1 

_ 


Labour 

3 

. 


Women 

4 

2 



The Congress secured 13 per cent of Hotal votes cast and cap¬ 
tured 10.5 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 

Total No. of seats in the Seats contested Scats won by 

Legislative Assembly of by the the Congress 

the N. W. F. Provinces Congress 


Muslim 


29 


36 


15 



Sikh 

General 

Landholders 


4 
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3 

9 

2 


8 


50 37 19 

The Congress secured 38 p. c of the totallseats in the Assembly. 

As seen from the above table the Congress contested 37 out of a 
total of 50 seats and won 19. In the Muslim constituencies the Con¬ 
gress contested 29 seats and won 15, while in the General constituen¬ 
cies* the Congress contested 8 seats and was able to capture 4. 

The position of the parties in the North Western Frontier Pro¬ 


vince is as followH : 

Congress 19 

Hindu Sikh Nationalist 7 

Muslim Independent Party 2 

Independent Muslims 21 

Independent Hindus 1 


Total Strength 50 

ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seatftjcontested and won by the Congress. 

Total No. of scats in Seats contested Seats won by 

the Assembly by the Congress the Congress 

60 36 

The Congress secured 00 per cent of tin* total seats in the Assembly. 
The position of the Parties in the Legislative Assembly is as follows : 


Congress 

36 

United Party 

5 

National Party 

4 

Independents 

11 

Nominated 

4 


Total Strength 60 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


For the Assam Legislative Assembly the Congress contested only 41 
seats out of 108 and secured 33 seats. Position of parties in the Assembly 
is as follows . 


Congress 

Independent Hindus 
Muslim Proja Party' 
United Peoples Party 
Assam Valley Muslim 
Surma Valley „ 
Europeans 
Backwards tribes 
Labour 

Independent Muslim 


33 

10 

1 

3 
5 
5 

9 

4 

4 

14 
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Others 20 

Total strengh 108 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

There are 22 seats in the Assam Legislative Council out of which 
3 to 4 are to be filled by the Governor by nomination. The Congress 
contested only one, which it lost. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Table showing No. of seats contested and won by the Congress. 


Total No. seats in 

the 

Seats contested 

Unopposed 

Seats won 

Legislative Assembly 

by the 

Congress 

by the 

of Sind 


Congress 

Returns 

Congress 

General Urban 

3 

3 

— 

3 

General Rural 

lb 

8 

— 

2 

Muslim Urban 

2 

— 

— 


Muslim Rural 

31 

— 

— 

— 

Women 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Europeans 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Commerce 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Landholder 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Labour 

1 

— 

— 

— 


60 

13 

2 

7 


The Congress secured roughly 12 percent of the total votes 
cast and 12 per cent of the total seats in the Assembly. 

The above table shows that the Congress contested 3 seats from 
the General Urban constituencies. In the General Rural Constituen¬ 
cies the Congress contested 8 out of lf> seats and won only two. 

The Congress did not contest any Muslim seat. 

The Congress secured one of the two seats reserved for Commerce*. 

The position of parties in the Assembly is as follows : 

TT. 'j _1 r 1 .. „ i __ 


United 1’artv 23 

Congress 7 

Azad Party 3 

Muslim Party a 

Hindu Sabha 4 

Independents 17 

Europeans 3 


60 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Bye-Elections in Muslim Rural 

Total number of seats vacant Seats contested Seats won 

0 6 2, the one 

uncontested, & the other with a majority of about five thousand 
votes. 
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of 
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Members of the Working Committee, All India 
Congress Committee and Provincial Office-bearers of 

The Indian National Congress 
1937 

President—Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


Ex-Prsti<l«nt« not Included in the W. C. 

1. Pandit Madan Mohan Maiavjya 
%. Shri C. Yijayaraghavaehariar 

3. Shri M. K. Gandhi 

4. Shri S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Working Committee 

I. Maulana Abu) Kalam Azad (Ex- 
President ) 

%. Shri Saroiini Naidu {Ex-President) 

3. Shri Yallabhbhai Patel {Ex-Prei>i- 
dent) 

4 . Shri Kajendra Prasad [Ex-President) 

5. Shri Jamualal Bajaj ( Treasurer) 

6. Sh i Subhas Chaudra Bose 

7. Shri Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

8. Shri Juiramdas Daulatram ( Organis¬ 
ing Secretary) 

9. Shri Bhulabhai J Desai 
10 Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 

II. Shri Narendra Dev 

12. Shri Shankerrao D. Deo 

13. Shri Achvut S. Patwardhan 

14. Shri J. B. Kripalaui {Genn'al 
Secretary) 

All India Congress Committee 

Aj mer — 4. 

1. Prof. Gokullal Asawa 

2. Shri Kushidatta Mehta 

3. Shri Misbrilal Gegwal 

4. Shri Shankeilal Choudhary 

Andhra—SO 

1. Sjt. T. Prakasam 

2. Sit. B. Sambaraurthi {General- 

Secretary) 

3. Sjt. K. Nageswararao Pantula Gara 

4. Sjt Konda Yenkatappiah Pantulu 

5. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

fi. Syt. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao 

7. Syt. Bezwada Gopalareddy 

8. Sjt Madduri Annapurniah 

9. Shri Yedanthan Kamaladevi 

10. Sjt Annapiagada Kameswararao 

11. Sjt. K. Kotireddy 

12. Sjt. Atmakuri Govindachari 

13. Sjt Kalluri Chandramauli 


14. Sjt. Chundi Jogannadham 

15. Dr. K. L. Narasimharao 

16. Sjt Dandu Narayanaraju 

17. Sjt. Maliipudi Pailarntaju 

18. Sj\ Magatiti Bapineedu 

19. Sjt. Gogmeni Ranganaikulu 

20. Sjt. Yemielkanti Ragbavaiah 

21. Sjt K. Vuradhaehaiy 

22. Sjt Kala Yenkataiao 

23. Sjt. Allun Satyuuar ay ana 

24. Sjf. Kalluri Subburao 

25. Sjt. Gudlavaileti Subbarao 

26. Sjt. Karuuakaram Subbarao 
Assayn—4 

1. Shri Bishnuram Medhi 

2. Shri Kuladhar Chaliha 

3. Dr. Han Kribhua Das 

4. Shri Liladhar Baruah 

Bengal—45 

1. Shrj Abala Kanta Gupta 

2. Shri Annadaprasad ( haudhury 

3. Moulvi Ashiuffuddin Ahmed Chou 

dliui v 

4. Shu. Krishnabinode Roy 
b. Shri Debeudra Nath Sen 
t). Shii Nagundra Nath Ghosh 

7. Shri Kamalu Kiishna Ray 

8. Shn Kuan Sankar Roy 
0. Shri Juananjau Neogi 

10. Shri Pufshottam Ray 

11. Shri Pui neudukishoie Sen Gupta 
12 Di. }*« af ill la Chandra Ghosh 

l i. Shn Prafulla Chandra Sen 

14. Shri Basantlal Murarka 

15. Dr. B. C. Roy 

16. Shri Raj Kumar Bose 

17. Shri Ram Sunder Singh 

18. Shri Sitaram Saxeria 

19. Shri Suhhas Chandra Bose 

20. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 

21. Sliri Bankim Mukherjee 

22. Shri Bishuupada Bhattaeharjee 
23 Shri Raj Kumar Chakrabartty 

24. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose 

25. Sbri Sarat Chandra Chakrab&rtjr 

26. Moulvi Abdul Malek 

27. Dr. ludra Narayan Sen Gupta 
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28 . Shri Kalipada Mukherjee 

29. Shri Jnanranjan Sarkar 

SO. Kumar Devendra Lai Khan 

31. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 

32. Shri Niharendu Dutta Majumdar 
S3. Shri Punch ana n Bose 

34. Shri Basanta Kumar Mazumdar 

35. Shri Jatindra Nath Biswas 

30. Dr. Jatindra Mohan Das Gupta 
87. Shri Kajani Kumar Mitra 

38. Shri Kudhmdra Kumar Paramanik 

39. Shri Harendra Nath Ghosh 

40. Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 

41. Shri Haripada t'hatterjeo 

43. Shri IJemanta Kumar Bose 

43. Shri Surendra Mohan Moitra 

44. Shri Sushil Kumar Binerjee 

45. Shri Sudhir Kumar Gln-di 
Bihar—24 

1. Syt. Shri Krishna Singh 

2 . ,, Anugruh Narayan Sinha 

3. Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 

4. Syt. Maharnava Prasad 

5. „ S.irangdhat Smhi 

6. ,, Iiodh Narayan Misra 

7. ,, Kishon pKuannu Smgh 

8. ,, Mathura Prasai Smgh 

9. ,, Ramdayalu Singh 

11. Syt. Satyanai avan Si ugh 
ll. Syt. Atrrndh Sinha 

1L Syt. Oanga Sharati Sinha 

13. Syt. Awadhesh Prasad Singh 

14. Syt. Thakur Iiamnandan Singh 

15. Syt. !a \ aprakash Narayan 

16. Syt. Luk-hrni Nath Misra 

17. Syt. Hatnnandan Misra 

18. Syt. Dhanraj Sharma 

19. Syt. Vishwauath Mist a 

20. Syt. Kamrak^h rpadhvav 

31. .Syt. H im«diaritra Singh 

23. Syt. Ma'hura Prasai 

33 . Nem limn Singh 

24. Dr. Sav«> 1 Mahrn>ol 

25. Syt. R imnaravana Singh 

26. Bmolanaud .Iha 

37. ,, Rarahriksh Beninuri 

28. Viudheshwari Prasad Varma 

20. Shri <’handravati Devi 

30. Syt. Rajeulra Prasai Singh 

31. Shri Ram Swaroon Devi 
33. Syt. Shtvashankar Smgh 

33. Syt. Raranirifeshan Smgh 

34. Syt. Bipm Bihari Varma 
Bombay—4 

1. Shri K. F. Nariman 

2 . Syt. Bhula dni J Desai 

3. Shri M. R. Masaui 

4. Shri S. K. Patil 

Burma—4 

1. Shri Ganga Singh 

3. „ B. K Dadaohanjt 

3. „ Rameshnath Gowtum 

4. „ N. B. Jasani 


| Delhi—15 

I 1. Shri Pearay Lai Sharma 

3 . „ Indra 

3. Satyawati, Meerut. 

4. Satyawati, Delhi 

! 5. ,, Jugal KiBhore Khanna 

Qujerat—12 

1. Shri Morarji R. Desai 

2. Kanaiyalai N. Desai 

3. ('handulal M. Desai 

4. Gopaldas A. D sai 

5. Laxmidas M. Shrikant 

6. Kam ilashankar L. Pandya 

7. Hariprasad P Mehta 

8. Bhaktilaxmi A. Desai 

9. Mridulabhen A. Sarabhai 

10 Shri Dahyabhai Manordas Patel 

11. .. Rararay Mohanray Munshi 

12. ,. Goculdas Dwarkadas Talati 

Karnatak—16 

1. Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande 

2. ,, Naravarirao Joshi 

3 .. Jeevaji Venkatesh Yalagi 

4 Mahadevappa Shivappa Mend- 
gudli 

5. Shri Balakrislina R Bunthanakar 

6. Rangarao Diwakar 

7. Dr. N S. Ilardikar 

8. Shri R S. Hukerikar 

9. V. V. Patil 

19. Shri. G. V. Hallikeri 
11. .. T. Subramhanyam 

13. N. N. Chandoor 

13. B. N. Gupte 

14. Shrimuti Kamala Devi 

15. Shri U. Srinivas Mallya 
16 Shri M. N. Bhide 

Kerala—4 

1. Shri A. K.-Pillai 

2 ., K. Raman Menon 

3. .. S K Korabrabail 

4. A. V. Kuttimalu Amma 

Mahakoehala —15 

1. Shri Rnvibhanker Shukla 

3 riiakur Pyaredalsingh 
3 Seth Shivdas Daga 

4. Mahaut Lax mi Naravandas 

5. Shri Dwarkuprasad Misra 

6. Seth Govinddas 

7. Shri Durgashanker Mehta 

8. ., Randaman Singh 

0. „ Kamtaprasal Babele 

10 Shri Makhanlal Chaturvedi 

11. Sardar Amarsingh 

12. Thakur Chhedilal 

13. Cap. Lai Avdhesbpratapsingh 

14. Shri Syed Ahmad 

15. Dr. George Da Siiva 

Maharashtra —18 

1, Shri A. 8. Patwardhan 

2. Shri G. V. Patwardhan 

3. 8hri Dhanaji Nana Ohoudhury 
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4 . Shri Pnrsbottam Kanji 

5. Sh"i Rammkrai Mehta 
0. Shri Kambhau Bhoge 

7. Shri V. V. Kirtane 

8. Shri 8. V. Thakur 

0. 8 M. Joshi 

10. „ D. K. Kunte 

11. Govmdlal Shivlal 

12. „ 8. D Deo 

13. M N. V. Gadgil 

14. „ P. H Patwardhan 

15. „ B C. Lagu 

16. Atmaram Naaa Patil 

17. „ V. J Takte 

18. „ 8. K. Bhave 

Nagpur—4 

1. Dr Narayan Bhasker Khare 

2. 8eth Jamnalal B-ijaj 

8. Shniuati Anasuyanai Kale 

4. Seth Khushalchand Khajanohi 

A r . W F. P -4 

1. Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan 
3 Khan Aloh iraraad Raza Khan 

3. Khan Arbab Abdul Ghaffoor Khan 

4. Bardar Kam Singh 
Punjab -19 

1. Dr. Satyapal 

2. Lala Dum Chand 

3. Matter Nand Lai 

4. l>aia Aehifit Ram 

5. 8hn Vnendra 

6. Lala Ues Kaj Mahajan 

7. 8 saruul Singh Caveeshar 

8. Shri Raghubanth Singh Chopra 

9. Sirdar ^arduJ Singh 
10- Lala Siiamlal, 

11. 8. Copal Smgh Q >mi 

12. Lala Hh-wat R\m Gbanana 

13. Master Mota Singh Anandpuri 

Sindh—4 

1 Dr. Choitram P. Gidwani 

2. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram 
8. t*hri R K e-idhwa 
4 . 8hr. Partram V. 1'ahilramani 
Tamil Mad — 28 

1. Shri 8 Satyaranrthi 

2. „ V. Andul Ghafoor 

3. „ P Rimaswarm Reddiar 

4. „ M Bhakthavatsalam 

5. ,, T. S. Avanashlingam 

6. S. Ktmaraj Pandiyan 

7. „ R. Knshnarnoorthy 

8. „ Roya Chokkalingam 

9. „ C N. Muthuranga Mudaliar 

10. „ K. Bhashyam 

11. „ P. S. Kumarsami Raja 

12. „ C. N. Gopalaratuam 

13. „ R, V. Swaminatbam 

14. „ K. P. Yegneswaro Sarma 

15. „ P. Raraaraoorthy 

16. Dr. Suboaravan 

17. Shri A. VWaratnam Pillai 


18. Shri P. Jeevanandam 

19. „ C. RajagopaLohaHar 

30. „ Rukmini Lakshmipathi 

31. „ L. Natesan 

32. „ N. M. R. Subbaraman 

23 M AI war 

24. Madurai Mitran N. Subramanitm 

85. „ T. 8. Sasi varna Thevar 

26. „ George Joseph 

27. „ K. Santanam 

28. v Ramaohandra Reddiar 

United Provinces S3 

1. Shri Balkrishna Sharma 

2. BN. Sanyal 

3. „ Malkhan Singh 

4. „ Purshottaradas Tandon 

5. „ Jitoudranath Tewari 

6. „ Uma Nehru 

7. „ Vibhambher Dayal Tripathi 

8. „ Ragim uth Sahai Shukla 

9. ,, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 

10. „ Sirapiirnanand 

It. „ Narendra Dev 
13. Brij Mehari Mehoratra 

i3. ,, Muz iff ir Hussain 

]4. „ Gopmath Singh 

15. „ Babu Kaghava Das 

16. „ M. N. Roy 

17 „ Khur&hedla! 

18. M Govind Btllabh Pant 

19. Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 

20. Shri J B. Kni*a!ani 

21. „ ( handra Bh in Gupta 

32. „ Darao Jarsarup Seth 

23. „ GupUr Singh 

24. „ Hansh Chandra Bajpai 

25. „ Vijaylakshmi Pandit 

26. „ Gopinath Srivastava 

27. „ Lalman Gupta 

28. „ Govind Sahai 

39. Shyaraa Charan Shastry 

30. „ Gouri Shankar Misra 

31 Sbri BmJabdsim Prasad 

32. ,, Bansgopal 

33. ,, Hakim Brijlal Varma 

Utkal—4 

1. Shri Nilkantha Das 

3. ,, Bhigirathi Mahapatra 

3. „ Nabakrishna Chowdhary 

4. ., Aoharya Harihar Das 

Vidarbha —4 

1. Shri \1. S Aney 
3. P. B Goto 

3. „ Ramrao Anandrao Deshomkh 

4. I)r. S. S. Kulkarni 

Provincial Office-bearer# 

i. Ajjdzs Office— Katchery Road, Ajmer 
President : Prof. Gokul Lai Asawa 
Secretaries : 

1) Shri Bishambar Nath Bhargava 
1) „ Balkrishna Garg 



PROVISCIAL OFFICE-BEARERS 


m 


2 Andhra. Office— 50 Godown Street, 
O. T., Madras 

President : Sh ri T. Prakasara 

General Secretary ; Rhri B. Sambamurty 

Treasurer : Shri K. Nageshwar Kao 

3. Assam Office— Gouhati 
President : Sh ri Bishnuram Medhi 
General Secretary : Shi i Sidlhinath Sarma 
Treasurer : Dr. liari Krishna Das 

4. Behar Office— Sadaqat Ashram, 
Dighaghat, Patna 

President : Shri Raj end ra Prasad 
General Secretary : Sim Anugrah Narayan 
Siugh 

5. Bengal Opfiof— 38*2 Wellington 
Street, Calcutta 

President : c8hri Subhns Chandra Bose 
Secretary . ,, Kama! Krishna Ray 

Treasurer : ,, Amur Krishna (ihosh 

6. Bombay Office— Congi ess Hoin", 
Yithalbhai Patel Kuai, Bombay 4 

President : Sh ri K. F. Naiiman 
General Secretaries : 

(1) Shn fc>. \i, Patil 

(2) ,, Ganpatishanker Desai 
Treasurer : Sh: l I. S. Patel 

7. Burma Office— 174-3Gth Street. 
Rangoon 

President : Shri Ganga Singh 
Secretary : ,, Kame.sh Nath Goutam 

Tre isurer : „ Mohanlal Kalnias 

8. Delhi Office— Chandni Chowk. Delhi 
President ; Shri Indru 

General Secretary : Shri Jugal Kishoio 
Khanuu 

9. Gujerat Office— Congress House, 

Bhadra, Ahmedabad 

IS-esident : Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
Secretaries : 

(1) Shri Morarjt R. Desii 

(2) ,, Bhogilal Dhirajram Lala 

10. Karnatak Office— Dharwai 
President : Shri S K. Hosmam 
General Secretary : Shn R. S. Hukerikar 
Treasurer : Dr. V. R. Huilgol 

11. Kerala Office— Mathrubhumi j 
Building, Calicut (Madras Presy ) j 

General Secretary : Shri K. Raman Muuon 

12. Mahakosual Office— Gopalbagh, 

Jubbulpore 

President : Shri Avadhosh Pratap Singh ! 


; General Secretaries : 

| (1 ) Shri D. K. Afehta 

(2) „ Rajbhan Singh Tiwari 

I Treasurer : Sliri Govind Das 

13. Maharashtra Office —291 Shan war 
Petb, Pooua City 

President : Shri Shanker Rao Deo 
Seer, tames : 

(I) Shri G. A. Dcshpande 

(J) .. S K. Biiave 
Trcasur r : Dr. B. C. Lagu. 

14 Nagiutr Oifice—T ilak Vidyalaya, 
Dhantoli, Naepur 
President : Dr. N. B Khare 
Secretary : Shn E. S Pat rvurdhan 
Tit-usurer : Dr. B. P. Dalvi liwari 

15. N. W. F. Office— (Under bauj 

16. Pcnjuj Office —Bradlaugli Hall. 
Labor e 

Pt, si le n t Dr. Sa t v a pa! 

Gmeril Secretary : Master Raja Ram 
Trtasurer . L. Ihudi Das 

17. Sindh Oi file - Swaraj Bhawan, 
Ram i hand:a Temple Hoad. Katan Talao, 
Karachi 

Prest lent • Di. Choithram 
Secret try ; Snu ParaM-am V. Tahilramani 
i Treasurer : Mot i raw A. K. 

18. Tamil Nad Ofeice —Congress House. 
Mu unt Road. Madras 

President ■ Shri C. N. Muthuranga 
Mudahar 
Secretaries : 

(1) Sim a. Satvamurflii 

(2) .. C P. >ubbavya Mudaliar 
Treasure - : Shn P. S. Kuraaraswami Raja 

19. U P. Office —14-B, Hewett Road. 
Lucknow 

President : Shn Narendra Dev 
Sec*claries . 

(1) Shri Sam pur nan and 

(2) „ Kosho Deo Malaviya 

(3) Mohanlal Gautam 

(4) Damudar Swarnp Seth 
Treasurer : Shn Sri Prakasa 

20. Utkal Office—B akharabad, P. O. 
Chaudtn Chowk, Cuttack 

President : Shri Harekrishna Mahatab 
Secretary : ,, Nabakrishna L'haudhury 

Treasurer : „ Siirt Nityanand Kanuago 

21. Vidarbha Office— Rajasthan Build¬ 
ing, A kola 

President . Shri Brijlal Biyani 
Secretary : Shrimati Durgabai Joshi 




The Working Committee Proceeding* 

Wardha-—February 27 & 28 and March 1, 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was hold on February 27, 23 and Maich 1, 
at Wardha. Shri Jawaharlal N»*hni presided. Other members present were 
Shrimuti Sarojun Nuidu, 8hns Kajeudta Prasad. Vallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Azad. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khun, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhuluhhai I)esai, Jarnnalal Bajaj, 
Ooviud Ballabh Pant, Naivndia I)ev, Shankerruo Deo, Admit Patwardhun, and J. B. 
Kri{>alani. 

Wins Ilajavopalchari, Kukmint Lukshnupa'I. .Taiprakash Narayan, Mridula Surablmi 
and Dr Ivhan rvibeb attended the meeting by ,spe;iai invitation. Min Kafi Ahmad 
Kidwai was also invited but he r.uiid not atfeni owing to mi Iden indisposition. 

Sim M. K Gandhi was present thionghout the deliberations on February 27 
and 28. 

The minutes of the last two meetings held immediately before and after the 
Faizpur session, already eireulated. weie confirmed. 

Working Committee, A I. C. c. And the Convention Meetings 

The following dates were (ixed f«»r the Woikiug Committee, the All India Con¬ 
fess Committee and the Convention Meetings at Delhi : 

Winking Committee March 15,1(5 

AH India Congress Committee March 17. 13 

Convention March IP, 20 

U was decided that only such persons as are mentioned in the C'»ngiess resolu¬ 
tion he invited to the i onventiou n Delhi, that is, members of the A. I. C. C. 
and Congress members of the various legislatures m India. Jt was further resolved 
that the Congress President should, rx-offiew , preside over the Convention. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : 

1. Congratulations to the Nation 

Tho Woikiug Committee congratulates the nation on its wonderful response to 
the call id tho Congress dtmug the recent elections, demonstrating the adherence of 
the masses to Congieas policy, and their firm detei ruination to combat the new 
Constitution and enl D, and by moans of a Constituent Assembly to establish an 
independent and democratic Mate and remove the many burdens under which all 
sections of our pe >ple suffer. The Committee realises the high responsibility with 
which the nation has charged it, aril it calls upon the Congress oigamsation and, 
in particular, tho newly e!/*Jt m! Congiess members of the Legislate os to remember 
always this trust and res «onsihility, to uphold Congress ideals and principles, to be 
true to tho faith of tho people, and to labour unceasingly us soldiers of fewaraj for 
the freedom of the motherland and the emancipation of her suffering and exploited 
millions. 


2. Congratulations To People or Midnapore and other Areas 
The Working Committee expresses its special satisfaction at the response of the 
people and the voters to the call of the Congress in areas, such as the North-West 
Frontier Province and certain parts of Bengal where the Government has been, and 
ie, pursuing a policy of intensive repression and preventing normal public activities 
by banning Congress Committees and imposing laws and rules aDd regulations inter¬ 
fering even with the da} to day personal Jives and business of the people. In 
particular, the Committee congratulates the people of Midnapore District, in Bengal, 
who, m spite of the most extra-ordinary repression, have shown their love for free¬ 
dom and confidence in tho Congress policy and organisation, which is banned in their 
distnot, by electing Congress candidates by overwhelming majorities, in the case of 
the Central Midnapore rural constituency the majority beii g the stupendous record 
one of 64932. This great victory of the Congress is a striking proof of the utter 
failure of the Government’s policy of repression and of keeping Bengal’s young men 
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and women in internment and detention without trial, and is evidence of the people’s 
utter condemnation of this policy. 

3. Oath of Allegiance 

As doubts havo been raised regarding the propriety of taking oath of allegiance, the 
Working Committee wishes to declare that the taking of that oath, in order to enable 
participation in tho work of the Legislatures, in no way h ssens or varies the demand 
for independence, and every Congress member stands by that objective and has to 
work to that end. The primal v allegiance of all Congress-men. as well as all other 
Indians, is to the Indian people, and the oath of allegiance does not affect in any 
way this primary duty and allegiance. 

4. Extra-parliamentary Activities of Congress Mfmbers of Legislatures 

The Working Committee desires to remind all Congress members of the provincial 
Assemblies that their sphere of activities jn not confirnd to the legislatures but 
includes their constituencies. All effective woik in the hgrslatmos must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and, therefore. all woik in the legislatures must be 
co-ordinated with Congress activity outside Every C< ngress member must therefore 
keep in constant touch with the people of his constituer.i y, and should (onsult them 
and report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in 
their day to day struggles. He should fuiiher loop in tom.h with the primary and 
other local Congiess Committees in his constituency and share the responsibility of 
keeping the Congress organisation m that area m tfTicn.Lt working condition and in 
touch with the masses it se<k-> to represent. 

The Congress Parlmmentarv party <n each province rdiould consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report to it from time to time. 

[>. Mass Contacts 

In view of tho great awakening of the masses during tho election campaign and 
their interest in Congiess work and dtsue to jartHijafe in it, the Working Com¬ 
mittee wishes to impress upon all Provincial and local Committees the necessity 
of increasing the association of the masses with the ( ongress organisation in accor¬ 
dance with the directions of the Faizpur resoluMon. The Committees and organisa¬ 
tions that were built up in ruial aieas for election purpeses should be kept func¬ 
tioning and converted into heal branches of the Congress, so that primary Com¬ 
mittees should exist in as large number of villages as possible. 

G. Congress Policy in the Lemmlatires 

The work of the Congress members of the Provincial legislatures shall be governed 
by tiie following policy. 

{») TTu Congiess has enteied the legislatures not to co-operate with the new 
Constitution or the Government but to combat the Act and the policy underlying it, 
ab tins Act and policy ure intended to tighten the hold of British Imperialism on 
India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people. The Congress adheres 
to its geneial and basic policy of non-co-operation with the apparatus of British 
Imperialism except in so far as m cum stances may lequne a variation. 

(»») The objective of the (ongiess is purna strataj or complete independence and 
to that end all its activities are directed. The Congress stands for a 
genuine democratic State in Iudia where political power has been 
transferred to tho people as a whole and tho Government is under their 
effective control. Such a >tate can only he created by the Indian people themselves 
aud the Congress has theiefoio insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
franchise, to determine the Constitution of the country, lhe Constituent Assembly 
can only come into existence when the ludian people have developed sufficient power 
and sanction to shape their destiny without external interference. 

(i»i) Tho immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures is to fight the 
new Constitution, to resist tho introduction and working of the Federal part of the 
Act, and to lay stress on tho natiou’s demand for a Constituent Assembly. Congress 
mem here of the legislatures have been directed by the Faizpur Congress to take the 
earliest opportunity to put forward in the new Assemblies this demand for a 
Constituent Assembly and to support it by mass agitation outside. 

(it;) Congress members of the legislatures must -remember the Congress policy 
of not assisting or cooperating with any function or activity, calculated to enhance 
the power or prestige of British Imperialism in India. Ceremonial, official, or social 
functions of this kind must therefore be avoided and no Congress member should 
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take par* - ia them. Ia doubtful cases individual members should not take any action 
themselves but should refer to the Congress party in the Assembly and should abide 
by its decision. 

(v) No Congress members of the legislatures may accept a title given by the 
British Government. 

(rt) The Congress Party in each provincial Assembly must act as a disciplined 
body the leaders of which will represent the Party in any conversations with the 
Government and other groups. Individual members shall have no official contacts 
with Government other than those resulting from their duties as members, and such 
as may be expressly authorised by the Party. 

(vii) Members will be expected to be in their places in the Assemblies during 
the session and when the party is attending. There should be no absence except for 
leave taken and cause shown. 

( viii) All Congress members of the legislatures shall he dressed in khadi. 

(»x) Congress parties in the Provincial Assemblies must not enter into any alliance® 
with other groups in the Assembly without the permission of the Working Committee. 

(x) Any member of the Provincial Legislatures not elected on behalf of the 
Congress but willing to take the Congress pledge and abide by Congress principles 
and discipline may bo taken into the C ingress party in that legislature, if the Party 
consider his admission desirable. But no poison agatust whom disciplinary action 
has beeu taken by the Congress may be a;ceptei without the permission of the 
Working Committee. 

(xii Congress members should press for the carrying out of the Congress pro¬ 
gramme as enunciated in the Election Manifesto and the Congress agrarian resolution. 
In particular they should work for : 

1. A substantial reduction in rent and revenue. 

2. Assessment of lucome-tax, on a progressive scale, on agnouitural income®, 
subject to a prescribed minimum. 

3. Fixity of tenure. 

4. Relief from the burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and revenue. 

6. Repeal of all repressive laws. 

6. Release of political prisoners, internees and detenus. 

7. Restoration of lauds and property confiscated or sold by Government during 
Civil Disobedience Movements. 

8. Eight hours day for industrial workers, without reduction of pay. Living 
wage. 

9. Prohibition of intoxicating liquor and drugs. 

10. Unemployment relief. 

11. Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and cost of administration of 
Government. 

(xii) Under the existing Act with all its safeguards and special powers in the hands 
of the Viceroy or the Governor, aud its protection of the services, deadlocks are 
inevitable. They should not be avoided when they occur while pursuing '.Congress 
policy. 

(xti’i) Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies should further give 
expression to certain important demands of all [alia application which may not bo 
given effect to in the provincial Assemblies, surdi as, substantial reduction of the 
military expenditure a. 1 well as of the higher civil services ; complete national con¬ 
trol over trade and tariffs and currency ; repeal of ail India repressive legislation ; 
freedom of speech, press aud association ; opposition to war preparations, credits 
and loans. 

(xiv) Congress members in the Assemblies must always endeavour to mobilise 
public opiuion in their constituencies for the particular demand they are putting 
forward in the legislatures. Work in the legislatures should thus be co-ordinated 
with activity outside and mass movements built up in support of those demands and 
of Congress policy in general. 

7. Ministries 

In regard to the acceptance or non-acceptance of ministries the Working Com¬ 
mittee will make its recommendations to the A. I. C. C. after it has received the 
recommendations of provincial and local committees. 

8. Anti-Constitution Day— April I 

The Working Committee draws the attention of the nation to the resolution 
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of the Faizpur Congress calling for a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April 1, 
the day on which the new Constitution is to be inaugurated. The Committee trusts 
that the nation will respond to this call in full measure in order to demonstrate the 
will of the Indian people to resist the imposition of this Constitution. It calls upon 
the Provincial and local Committees to work to this end and to invite the oo-opera- 
tion for this purpose of other organisations and groups. 

Disciplinary Action 

There was a discussion about the disciplinary action taken at the time of the 
recent elections to the Provincial legislatures. It was decided that the President wm 
to review the cases. If he thought necessary he may send any oase for the consi¬ 
deration of the Working Committee. 

Shri 8. A. Dange’s resignation from the membership of the All-India Commi¬ 
ttee couveyed in his letter to the President was accepted. The Maharashtra P. 0. 0. 
was to fill up the vacancy according to the Constitution. 

Constitution Committkr 

The time for submitting the report of the Constitution Committee appointed at 
Faizpur was extended from April 15 to May 15. 

JaLLiaNWaLa Bagh 

A Committee consisting of Shris Bhuiabhai Deaai and Govind Ballabh Pant waa 
appointed to consider and report what steps be taken in regard to the Jallianwala 
Bagh Memorial Fund and properties. 

The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 
Delhi—March 17th. & 18th., 1937 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Ansari Nagar at 
Delhi on the 17th. A 18th. March 1937. ( For detailed proceedings. See poste ). 

216 members representing all the provinces were present. Bri Jawaharlal Nehru 
presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Faizpur on 25th and 29th December, 1936 
already circulated were confirmed. 

Tha Naw Constitution and Congrats Policy 

The main resolution on “i’he New Constitution and Congress Policy/' recommend¬ 
ed by the Working Committee was moved by 3n RajBndra Prasad and seconded by 
Bri Yallabhbhai Patel. There were seveial amendments. The prinoipal amendment 
moved by Shri Jaiprakash Narayan aivisei non-acceptance of ministerial offices in 
the provinces in place of the conditional acceptance recommended by the Working 
Committee. 

There was a lengthy debate for two days. About 30 speakers besides the mover 
took part in it. 

The principal amendment by Shri Jayprakash Narayan was defeated by 78 to 136 
votes. Other amendments were lost by overwhelming majorities and the reaelution 
was passed by 137 to 70 votes. 


Tixt o» THl RlSOLUTIOIf 

The All India Congress Committee records its high appreciation of the magni- 
floent response of the country to the call of the Congress during the recent elections 
and the approval by the electorate of the Congress policy aod programme. The 
Congress entered these elections with its objective of independence aod its total 
rejection of the New Constitution, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame India’s constitution. The declared Congress policy was to oombat the New 
Act and end it. The electorate has, in overwhelming measure, set its seal on this 
policy aad programme and the New Act therefore stands condemned and utterly 
rejected by the people through the self-same democratic process whioh had been 
evoked by the British Government, and the people have further declared that they 
desire to frame their own constitution, based on a national independence, through 
the medium of a Constituent Assembly eleoted by adult franchise. This Committee 
89 
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therefore demands, on behalf of tho people of India, that the New Constitution be 
withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government still persisting with tho New Constitution, 
in defiance of the declared will of the people, tho All India Congress Committee 
desires to impress upon all Congress members of the legislatures that their work 
inside and outside tho legislatures must bo based on the fundamental Congress policy 
of combating the New Constitution and seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of 

which they sought the suffrage of tho electorate and won their overwhelming victory 

in the elections. That policy must inevitably lead to dead-locks with the Britisn 

Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between British 

Imperialism and Indian Nationalism, and expose the autocratic and undemocratic 
nature of the New Constitution. 

The All India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the resolutions of the 
Working Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 and 28, 1937 on the extra- 
parliamentary activities of Congress mom be i s of legislatures, mass contacts, and the 
Congress policy in the legislatures, and calls upon all Congressmen in the legislatures 
outside to work in accordance with the directions contained in them. 

And on the pending question of office acceptance, and in pursuance of tho policy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
and permits the acceptance of offices in provinces whoie the Congress commands a 
majority in the legislature, piovided the ministeiships shall not he accepted unless 
the leader of the Congress party m the legislature is satisfied and is aole to state 
publicly that the Governor will not use his special powers of intei ferenco or sot 
aside the advice of ministers in regard to constitutional activities. 

Accounts 

The last years audited accounts were placed before the committee. As they had 
been received a couple of days before tho mooting they could not be printed and 
distributed. It was therefore decided that they may be printed and distributed 
among the members and passed at the next meeting. 

• Non-Official Resolutions 

Most cl the non-official resolutions of which notice had been given wore covored 
by the main resolution. The three that were not so coverei wore : (1) Shree 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s *about States People. (2) Shri Sibnath B.uvrji's about Jutq 
Mill strike in Calcutta and (3) Deportation of Political Prisoners to Anlamaus by Sri 
Sardul Singh ml others. The fust of these was referred to the Constitution Committee 
and the latter Dm to the next Working Committee meeting 
Sri Subiias Chandr\ Bosj.'m Release' 

On news being received of Shri Suhhas Cliandia Bose's release from detention, 
the A. I. C. O. directed the President to convev to him then affe:fionate welcome 
on his release and their good wishes for his early recovery. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Delhi —15th. to 22nd. March, 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was hold at tho Ilanjan Colony, Delhi 
from 15th to 22nd March, 1937. Shri .lawalnHul Nehru piesidei. All the members 
of the Committee with the exception of Sri Shankarrao Deo were present. 

Shris Kajagopalachari, Rukmhn Lakshmipati, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Jaiprakash 
Narayan and Alirdula Sarabhai attended the meeting by special invitations. Shris 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Purushottarn la-i Tandon wore a!.->o invited to join in the 
deliberations on March 16. 

Shri M. K. Gandhi was present throughout the deliberation.,. 

Leaders of tho Congress parties in tho Provincial Legislatures were invited to 
the meeting on March 21 and 22, to discuss with the Committee tho full implications 
of tho resolution on “The Now Constitution and Congress Policy” passed by tho 
A. I. C. C. on March 18. 

*Note—Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was released unconditionally in shattered health 
on the evening of March 17. 1937 after a continued detention and exile of more than 
five years. 
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Tho minutes of tho last mooting held at Wardha from February 27 to March 1 
were confirmed. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

1. The New Constitution and Congress Policy' 

(For the text of the resolution which was passed by the A. I. C. C. without any 
alteration soo the proceedings of tho A. I. C. C. pages 177). 

2. Parliamentary Sub-committee of the Working Committee* 

The Working Committee appoints a Parliamentary Sub-committee of the following 
members to be in close and constant touch with tho work of the Congress Parties 
in all the legislatures in the provinces, to alvise them in all their activities and to 
take necessary action in any case of emergency : — 

Maulana Abul Kalarn Azad. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri Rajendra Prasad. 

3. Ministerial office and membership oi Congress 

In tbo event of any offices of ministers being accepted by Congressmen, the Work¬ 
ing Committee considers it advisable that such ministers should not continue to 
remain members of Congress Executive Committees Rut they may retain member¬ 
ship of general bodies like the A. I. C. C. and P. C. Cs. 

4. Pledge 

Tho following pledge was diawn up for non-Congress members of the legisl turn 
who desired to join tip* Congress party in the different legislatures 

I am a member of the Indian National Congress at. 

I desire to become a rnemfi'T of the Congress Parliamentary Party in. 

I declare that I will follow the principles and policy laid down by the Congress 
or by any competent autli uity on its behalf and will conform to the rules and 
diroctiwns duly issued fmm time to time, as well as to the instructions issued by 
the party organisation in the Assembly or Council for the guidance of the member* 
thereof. * 

I also undertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by a 
competent Congress authority. 


5. E.X< ISE Dl TY <»N Si GAR 

The Working Committer has hoard with surprise of the recent increase in excite 
duty on Indian sugar by the Government <»f India and the Viceroy in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Assembly and against th«< declared opinion of every single 
elected Indian member. This Committee condemns this inhuman step which is 
detrimental to the interests of the consumers, farmers and manufacturers alike at a 
time when tlu sugar industry is faced with a crisis and the harvesting season is 
approaching its end. The Committee is particularly perturbed as this additional duty 
is oound to aggravate the difficulties of the agriculturists, specially in the U. P. and 
Bihar where sugarcane is the solitary marketable crop which enables them to some 
extent, to meet the heavy deminds that are made on them. It appeals to the manu¬ 
facturers to revise their decision to close their factories before their normal time 
and to keep them working till the standing cane within the zone of every factory 
has been exhausted and expects that the railways will at least reduce substantially 
the rates of freight on sugarcane as a special case for the next three months. 

C. Central Parliamentary* Committee 

The Central Parliamentary Committee submitted the report of its work in connec¬ 
tion with tho Provincial elections to th>> Working Committee. The Committee passed 
the following appreoiatory resolution about its work : — 

“The Working Committee desires to record its grateful appreciation of the labours 
of the Central Parliamentary Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel. Those labours have already received reward in the splendid election 
results throughout India. 

*Note—T he Parliamentary Sub-committee was also to deal with the question of bye- 
elections in the provinces* and in tho Central Assembly in co-operation with the 
provincial executive councils. 
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7. National W*xi 

Th® Working Committee draws the attention of all Congressmen and Congress 
Committees to th® approaohing National Week, April 6th to 13tn, and trusts that it 
will be suitably oelebrated throughout the oountry. 

8. Thi All India Convention 

The Committee considered the prooedure to be laid down for the All India 
Convention. 

It was deolded that a subjects committee consisting of the Leaders, Secretaries 
and other offioe-bearers of the Congress parties in the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, with a certain number of members of the A. I. 0 C. representing the 
provinces in proportion of their strength on the A. I. C. C. together with a number 
of nominees of the President from among the members of the A. t. 0. C. be formed, 
to disoass the procedure to be adopted and the resolution to bo moved at the All 
India Convention. 

A pledge was also drawn up by the Working Committeo for the members of the 
Convention. 

9. CONGRESSMEN ACCEPTING MINISTRIES IN MINORITY PROVINCES 

It was decided that any Congressman accepting office in any province where th® 
Congress had failed to get the majority made himself liable to disciplinary action. 

10. Members against whom disciplinary action taken 

The Committee decided that if a Congressman against whom disciplinary aotion 
had been taken desired to rejoin tho Congress party in the Legislatures he was not 
to be immediately admitted but was to bo asked to wait and justify his conversion 
by work before he was admitted to the party. 

11. Labour members returned on Congress Ticket 

It was deoided that even when such members formed themselves in a labour 
group they must conform to the Congress discipline as long as they formed part of 
the Congress party in the legislature. 

12. A. I. C. C. MEMBERSHIP LISTS FROM THE PUNJAB AND BEN&AL 

In place of tho old names of the members of tho A. I. C. C the Committee 
•ooepted the new list from the Punjab sent by the Secrotar\ Punjab p. <J. (\ 

The method of counting votes In the A. I. C. C. elections adopted bv the Bengal 
P. C. C. was not recognised as proportional voting by single transferable vote. 
Therefore a recounting was authorised. If the old voting* papers were not in exis¬ 
tence, new elections would be necessary. 

IS. Election of Leaders of Congress Parties in Bombay and Utkal 

On a representation signed by some members of the Congress party of the 
Bombay Legislatures drawing the attention of the Working Committee to the agita- 
tioa oarried on in some Bombay papers in connection with the election of Sri B. G. Kher 
a® leader of the Congress party, the Committee called Sri K. F. Nariman and heard 
him at length and went into the matter fully. The Committee issued the following 
statement in this behalf :— 

“A representation signed by 40 members of the Congress party of the Bombay 
Legislatnre, who were present in Delhi for the Convention, was received by th® 
President. In this they drew the attention of the Working Committee to an agitation 
carried on in certain Bombay newspapers in connection with the election of Mr Kher 
as leader of the Party. 

“It was pointed out therein that whereas Mr. Kher had been unanimously 
chosen as the leader; and entrusted 'with authority to appoint other office-bearers, 
irresponsible imputations, charges and insinuations were being made in respect of 
that election. The signatories requested Itbe President to issue a statement deprecat¬ 
ion this agitation interfering with the free, deliberate and unanimous choice of the 
Party as the encouragement of such agitation would be highly detrimental to the 
public.'life,, of the country and the.cause of the Indian National Congress. Seven 
other members presented a separate letter to the same effect 

, I?" .^ r ° r ^ 1D ^ Committee has noted with great surprise and pain the agitation 
that is being carried on in the Bombay Press. Besides the press agitation a number 
, j. v\ e 8r ana8 , an *i other communications were received by the President from 
individuals and groups in Bombay in the same connection. 
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“The Working Committee went fully into the matter and heard Mr. K F. 

Nariman at great length. The Committee is convinced that there ia no reason what¬ 

soever to interfere with the free and deliberate and unanimous choice that the 
Bombay Congress Party in the Legislature, after fully considering all matters, has 
made. The Committee is convinced also that the agitation against the decision is 
wholly groundless and it has no hesitation in condemning it as detrimental to the 
public life of the province and injurious to the cause of the Congress. Had the 
Working Committee found any reason to believe that the election had been influenced 
by the improper conduct on the part of anybody or that the choice was made under 
any undue pressure Irom Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as alleged, it would have certainly 
ordered a fresh election There is not the slightest ground, however, for doing 

this. No less than 48 members who were present in Delhi for the Convention have 

given a sigued declaration to the effect that the choice of Mr. Kher was free and 
uuauimous. The Committee, therefore, confirming the said election, earnestly appeals 
to the Press and other persons concerned to stop this agitation against what has been 
finally decided upon by the paity tuat had to elect its leader after considering the 
matter from all points of view. We hold that the carrying on of any further agita¬ 
tion would amount to seeking to terrorise the Party ani call upon all those who are 
interested in and ate in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Congress to dis¬ 
courage such activities.” 

14. Utkal 

The Committee considered the letter of Sri Nilkanta Das together with the repre¬ 
sentation from some members of the Congress Party m Utkal about the election 
of ttri Biswanath Das as leader of the Congress Party in the Utkal legislature. 

The Committee decided that it was neither proper nor advisable to interfere 
with the decisior of the party. It also advised Hn Nilkantha Das to continue 
as a member of the Central Assembly laud not to seek tdection to the Provincial 
Assembly. 

The Committee confirmed the resolution of the Jallunwala Bag Fund Committee, 
appointing rSri Jawaharlii Nehru as a Trustee to till up the vacancy .caused by the 
death of the Late Pandit Alotilal Nehru. 

Tbe Committee also confirmed the appointment of fSri Jamnalal Bajaj as the third 
Trustee of the Fund. 

The All India National Convention 
Delhi—19th. & 20th. March 1937 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Faizpur Congress in this behalf the All 
India Convention met at Delhi on March 10 and 30. The Convention consisted of 
the members of the A. I. C. C. and the membeis of ho Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures belonging to the Cougress party. There weie 215 members of the A. 1. C. C. 
and about 500 members of the different legislatures. 

A Subjects Committee as directed by the Working Committee was formed to dis¬ 
cuss the procedure and to draft the resolutions for the open session of the conven¬ 
tion. This Committee met twice in the morning and the night of March 19. 

Open Session 

Tho Convention assembled at 5 p. m. on March 19. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
1 resident of the Congress, presided. 

The proceedings commenced by tho singing of the national song. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then read a short speech welcoming 
the members of the Convention and other guests to the historic city of Delhi. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his Presidential speech lasting for an hour and 
a half. 

, The President thereafter administered the oath of allegiance to the members of 
the Convention. It was an impressive and solemn oereraony. The members stood up 
and repeated the following oath after the President, sentence by sentence, in Hindus- 
#Ii. , 0 y a ^ 80 afterwards signed their names in a register. The following is the text 
or the pie ge. This signed register is kept in the A. I. C. C. office. 

Text of the Pledge 

me ®t>0r of this All India Convention pledge myself to the service of India 
ana to work in the legislatures and outside for the independence of India and the 
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ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. 1 pledge myself to work under 
the discipline of the Congress for the furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives 
to the end that India may bo free and independent and her millions freed from the 
heavy burdens they suffer from. 

Thereafter the Convention adjourned to meet again the next day. 

The Convention met again on March 20 at 2 r. m. 

The following resolutions were passed ; 

1. The N avion al Demand 

This Convention reiterates the opinion of the poople of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the su’jeotion and exploitation 
of the Indian people and so strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 

The Convention declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external Power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India. 
The Indian people will only accept a constitutional structure framed by them and 
based on the independence of India as a nation and which allows them full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires. 

The Convention stands for a genuine democratic ‘State in India where political 
power lias been transferred to the people as a whole. iSuch State can only he created 
by the Indian people themselves through the medium of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage, and having the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the couutry. 

The electorate has, in* overwhelming measure, set its seal on the Congress objec¬ 
tive of independence and the rejection of the New Constitution. The Constitution 

therefoie stands condemned and utterly rejected by the people, through the self¬ 
same democratic process which had been invoked by the British Government and 

the people have further declared that they desiie to frame their own constitution 

based on national independence through the medium of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Convention therefore calls upon all Congress Pai hamentary parties to take 
the earliest opportunity to put forward in the name of the nation, a demand in 
their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act of 1935 be withdrawn 
so that the people of India may frame their own Constitution. 

2. Conukess Policy i.x the Legislatures 

This Convention draws the attention of the various Congress Parliamentary 
Parties to the resolution relating to the Congress policy in the legislatures passed 
by the Working Committee at Wardha and adopted by the A. I. C. C. at Delhi on 
March 18 and calls upon them to he guided by that resol ition in their work within 
the legislatures. 

3. Extra-Parliamentary Activities or ire member** m- ire Legislatures 

The Convention desires to remind all Congress members of the legislatures that 
theii sphere of activities is not confined to the legislatures but includes their 
constituencies. All effective woik in the legislatures must have the sanction of 
the people behind it. and, therefore, all work in the legislatures must he co-ordinated 
with Congress activity outside. Every Congress member must therefore keep in 
constant touch with the people of his constituency, and should consult them and 
report to them from time to time, and give such help to them as he can in their 
day to day struggles. He should further keep in touch with the primary and other 
local Congress committees in his constituency an 1 share the responsibility of keoping 
the Congress organisation in the area in efficient working condition* and in touch 
with the masses it seekb to represent. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party in each province should consult the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned and report, to it from time to time. 

The proceedings came to an end at 6 v. m. and the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 


The Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund 
Delhi—19th. March 1937 

The meeting of the Jallianwala Bag Memorial Fund Committee was held at 
Marijan Colony, Delhi at 9 a. m. on the March 19, Shri Gandhiji presided. In addition 
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to the members Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai and Govind 
Ballabh Pant were present. 

It was decided that till the committee was reorganised by a resolution of the 
next Congress the vacancy caused by the death of late Pandit Motilalji as Trustee of 
the Fund be filled and one more trustee be added raising the number of trustees to 
three. The two new trustees appointed were Bhris Jawaharlal Nehru and Jamnalal 
Bajaj. 


Hartal on First of April 

The following statement was issued by the President for the obsorvauue of the 
Uartal on April 1, 1937 as a nation-wide protest against the New Constitution Act of 
India imposed upon the country against its expressed wishes by an alien govern¬ 
ment. 

•‘The first of April will soon be upon us and I trust that all Congressmen and 
Congress organisations are taking suitable steps to observe that day as a day of 
complete Hartal. On the evening of that day public meetings should be held in 
towns and villages and an identical resolution'should be passed at these meetings. 
This resolution is given below. It has been framed on the basis of the National 
Demand as formulated by the All India Convention 

“This meeting reiterates the opinion of the people of India that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 has been designed to perpetuate the domination and exploitation 
of the Indian people and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism on India. 
This meeting declares that the Indian people do not recognise the right of any 
external power or authority to dictate the political and economic structure of India, 
The Indiau people can only accept a constitutional structure which has been framed 
by them and which is based on the Independence of India as a nation and which 
allows them full scope for development according to their needs and desires. They 
stand for a genuine democratic State in India where political power has been 
transferred to the people as a whole and the Government is under their effective 
control. Such a state can only be created by the Indian people themselves and 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the country. 

“This meeting therefore condemns and utterly rejects the New Constitution and 
demands its withdrawal in accordance with the declared will of the Indian people.'’ 

The Government response tin Bengal to the Presidents appeal lias been prompt. 
The Police Commissioner of the -city and suburb* of Calcutta has prohibited for a 
period of seven days from Muich 29 to April 4 au\ piocession, meetings or other 
demonstrations on behalf or in fuitheranoe of the objects of the Hartal or any meet¬ 
ing which might reasonably be suspected to be in furtherance of such objects without 
the express permission in writing previously obtained of the Commissioner of Police 
and subject to such conditions as he may impose. 

The reason given for the order is that the Secretary of the Congress Socialist 
Party issued au appeal that the Hartal be observed in a militant manner, involving 
the stoppage of all foirns of tiansport, labour and other activities. 

Congress Ministries 

The Leaders of the Congress Party in the .Provincial Legislatures, with Congress 
majorities, were invited by the respective Governors of the provinces concerned to 
help them in the formation of ministiies. Invitations were received by Congress 
Parliamentary Leaders in Bombay, Madras, U. P., Behar, Central Provinces and 
Utkal. The Leaders invited, responded to the invitation. They showed the Governors 
the resolution passed by the last A. I. C. C. meeting laying down the policy of the 
Congress in regard to the New Constitution and the conditions necessary 'for office 
acoeptauca The Governors in all the six provinces expressed their inability to give 
tho necessary assurance that they would not use, in regard to the constitutional 
activities of their cabinets, their special powers of interference or will not set aside 
the advice of their cabinets. The Leaders therefore declined to shouldei the respon¬ 
sibility of forming ministries. 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad,—April 26th—29th 1937 

A meeting of tne Working Committee was held at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad on 
26—29 April, 1937. 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. All members of the Committee 
with the exception of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and 8hri Shanker Rao Deo were 
present. Shris M. K. Gandhi, Rajagopalachari, Rukminipathi, Mridtila Sarabhai and 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai attended the meeting by special invitation. 

Leaders of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the provinces were invited to be 
present for consultation. Those who attended were 8hn B. G. Kher, Shri Krishna 
tSinha. Dr. N. B. Khare, Dr. Khan Sahab, and Shri Biswanath Das. Shri Harekrishna 
Mahatat was also present. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Delhi on 15—22 March already circulated 
were confirmed. 

The Committee considered the situation created in the country by the refusal of 
the Governors, in provinces where the , Congress commands a majority in the legis¬ 
latures, to give the assurances asked for in terms of the resolution of the A. 1. C. O. 
about office acceptance, passed at its last meeting at Delhi. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

1. Congress Ministries 

The Working Committee approves of and endorses the action that the leaders of 
the Congress Parliamentary Parties in the provinces took, in pursuance of the reso¬ 
lution of the A I. C. C. dated March 18 , 1937, on being invited by the Governors 
in their respective provinces to help them in the formation of ministries. 

In view of the fact that it is contended by British ministers that it is not com¬ 
petent for the Governors, without amendment of the Act, to give the assurance re- 
auired by the Congress for enabling the Congress leaders to form ministries, the 
Committee wishes to make it clear that the resolution of the A. I. C. C. did not con¬ 
template any amendment of the Act for the purpose of the required assurances. The 
Working Committee moreover is advised by eminent jurists that such assurances can 
be given strictly within the constitution. 

The Wot king Committee considers the pronouncements of the policy of the British 
Government made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of‘the Congress, are misleading aud misinterpret tne Congress atti¬ 
tude. Further the manner and the setting in which such pronouncements nave been 
made are discourteous to the Congress. The first record of the British Government 
as well as its present attitude show that without specific assurances as required by 
the Congress, popular ministries will be unable to function properly ana without 
irritating interference. The assurances do not contemplate the abrogation of the right 
of the Governor to dismiss a ministry or dissolve a provincial Assembly when sorious 
differences of opinion arise between the Governor and his ministers. But this Com¬ 
mittee has grave objection to ministers having to submit to interference by Gover¬ 
nors with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of the 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

2. Work Outside Legislatures 

Owing to the dead-lock created by the refusal of Governors to give the assurance 
asked on behalf of the Congress enabling acceptance of office by Congress members 
of the legislatures, various questions have been addressod to the Workmg Committee 
by the Congress leaders in these provinces as to the attitude, Congressmen should 
adopt, lowards the so-called ministries formed by the Governors in the province! 
concerned. The Working Committee is of opinion that the formation of these miais- 
tries by the Governois is unconstitutional, repugnant to the conception of autonomy 
and in total defiance of the overwhelming public opinion in each of those province!. 
The Working Committee is further of opinion that those who have accepted minister¬ 
ships in these circumstances have by their unpatriotic conduct rendered a disservioe 
to the country. The Committee advises that public meetings be held denouncing the 
aotion of these so-called ministers and challenging them to face the legislatures and 
justify their conduct But the Committee is of opinion that hostile black flag demon¬ 
strations and the like should be avoided. 
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Congressmen should realise that parliamentary work is but a minor part of the 
national programme and that the great objective of complete independence cun only 
be secured by sustained efforts by every Congressman and Congi esswoman in carry¬ 
ing out the programme outside the legislature as laid down from time to tune. In 
furtherance of this objective, members of the legislatures should establish living 
touch with the electors m their respective constituencies and carry tne message of 
the Cougress and commend to them the constructive programme including the use 
of khaddar to the exclusion of mill cloth, the local production of khaddar in villages 
by hand-spinning and hand-weaving ; creating public opinion m favour of total pro¬ 
hibition ; promotion of oommuual unity by collect,ve and individual effort ; and the 
eradication of the evil of uutouohability m every form. 

3. Contact with No.v-Co^oaisa Ministries 

Resolved that no Congress member of the Provincial Legislatures shall have any 
dealings or interviews with the so-callel ministers who hive been unconstitutionally 
appointed in piovmces wiiere Ojtigress commands a majority and the ministries in 
other provinces, except with the express permis»ioa of the Leader of the longresa 
party. 

4. ZaNZIBAB 

The Working Comm ttee feels deeply concerned over the publication of the recent 
draft Bids by tne Zinzibar Ojvernmeut pei petuating complete internal and external 
XDonopo y of dealing in cloves in tne hands of a close corpo-atioa, practical,y ex¬ 
cluding the iudiaus therefrom ani depnvmg them of all means >-f lecoveiiug their 
just and legitimate dues from the clove-gr wers and inflicting a deathblow upon the 
Fital economic interests of the Iniiau pu >p!e in Zanzibar. The passing of these 
decrees is sure to create a grave situation in Zanzibar and this Committee is iafoim- 
ed that the exasperated iniiau community may have to resort to passive resistance 
for the restoiatt n and preservation of their legitimate rights. 

Iu the opinion of this Conraitree these measures are iu direct violation of the just 
rights of the Indians and of the Zmlibar treaties of 183b and 1898 which guarantee 
Security of propeity fjr loiiaa-> aui profcub.t the establishment of clove mouopuly. 

It is the further const iered opinion of this ’Committee that this legislation, though 
OSteusibiv designed le benefit the Arab clove growers, is really inteudel to assist tne 
British capitalists denying the j ist claims of ladiaas who have raised Zanzibar to its 
present prosperous staple agrtcuituial positiou. 

This Committee assures our countrymen overseas in Zanzibar of its sympathy ia 
their present situation, extends its support in their struggles aud is of opinion that 
retaliatory measures should be taken forthwith by the Indian Government. 

5. The Jute Mill Strixjs 

The Working Committee views with alarm and concern the grave situation of the 
Jute woikers of Cik'utta who have been conducting a heroic struggle for the last 
twelve weeks fui the recognition of their elementary right to form a union and for 
Securing redress of their legitimate grievances. The Jute worker’s Btiuggle has 
assumed a great national impoitauce. The stuke has made rapid strides and to-day 
Something like two handled thousand woikeis are involved in it. 

The Committee off-os its beat t felt sympathy to the strikers and expresses its 
admiration for the determined and peaceful manner iu which they are stiuggiing 
against the combined foices of employers and the Government. 

The Committee puts on record its seuse of disappointment at the attitude of the 
employers who by refusing to satisfy the reasonable demands of the workers are pro¬ 
longing the strike and deepening the misery of the strikers. 

The Committee is of opinion that it is the imperative duty of the Government to 
Intervene in the conflict and to secure speedy settlement of the dispute on the 
basis of the recognition of Workers' rights and satisfaction of their just demands* 
The Committee, however, notes with regret <hat the Government is taking the side 
of the employers in this dispute aud places on recoid its strong condemnation of 
the repressive policy of the Government which seeks to suppress the woikers' 
Struggle by promulgation of prohibitory orders under Section 144, Cr. P. C., arrest 
Of labour leaders and workers aud vanous acts of policy and military violence. The 
Committee, in pariicular, records its stiongest protest at the reported entry of the 
police and military into the workers' quarters, the assault on one of the Labour Mem- 
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bers of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the prohibition of these member* including 
the President of the Trade Union Congress fiom entering their Constituencies and 
the firing on unarmed workers including little boys. 

6. Italy and Abyssinia 

The Working; Committee expresses its abhorrence of the brutal massacre of peace¬ 
ful masses of Ethiopians by Italian intruders and offers its symathy to the victim 
of Fascist imperialism. 

The Working Committee takes strong exception to the closing of the Mohamed All 
8tores in Abyssiuia and regards this as an act of grave injustice. The Committee is 
of opinion that the Italian Government should withdraw this ban and grant adequate 
compensation to the owners of the stores. 

7. Organising Secretary 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram was appointed the Organising Secretary for the whole 
of India in terms of the Faizpur Congress resolution on Mass Contacts. 

Labour Committee 

The last year’s Labour Committee consisting of Shri Jairaradas Daulatram, 8hanker- 
Lal Banker, V. V. Gin, M. K. Massaui and J. B. Ki palam (Convener) was reappointed. 


President’s Circular—l—Work before Us 

Following circular letters were issued by the President, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Provincial Congress Committees and other Uougiess organisations : 

Dear Comrade, 

You have no doubt read carefully in the public press the resolution passed recent¬ 
ly by the W r orking Committee on the present situation and the constitutional deadlock 
that has been created by the refusal of the Governor to give the assuiances asked 
for in terms of the A, I. C. C. resolution. This resolution clanfies the piesent posi¬ 
tion which has already been sufficiently discussed in statements issued by Garidhiji 
and others. It is desirable that the full import of tins re-olution and the future 
possibilities should be explained to all Congressmen and th** public generally so that 
we may have the intelligent co-operatiou of all in future steps. What the future 
may bring we caunot sav but we have to be prepared for all contingencies. It is by 
our organised and disciplined strength alone that we can shape that future. Heooe 
the stress on the constructive programme of the ('engross. Previous lesolutions of 
the Congress and the Woikuig Committee* have laid btiess on the agrarian problem 
and on questions affecting the industrial woikers. All tlie.be together form part of 
the Congress programme and all these have to be worked for. 

Above all I would beg of you to remember the future that looms ahead and to 
prepare for this Congress members of the provincial legislatures must keep in const¬ 
ant touch with their constituents. 

There is one matter which I should like to clarify. The Working Committee, 
while strongly condemning those who have accepted ministerships in defiaace of 
Majorities in legislatures and the popular will, has advised that h >stilo black flag de¬ 
monstrations should be avoided. This does not mean that such demonstrations are 
always illegitimate, nor is it in anyway a condemnation of those of our comiades 
who have so far taken part in them. Several have gone to puson because of these 
and our sympathy goes to them. But the Committee felt that under existing cir¬ 
cumstances such demonstrations were neoessaiy and that they gave a fictitious im¬ 
portance to certain individuals who are styled ministers to-day. Therefore they have 
advised against them and this advice should be followed everywhere in a disciplined 
mauner. At the same time the holding of meetings denouncing the action of the ao- 
ealled ministers has been oncouraged. 

II—Organising Secretary 

Dear Comrades, 

The Faizpur Congress directed that in order to give effect to its direction* to 
increase mass contacts and to strengthen the Cougtess, an Organising becretarv 
should be appointed by the Working Committee. Owing to the elections there wee 
unfortunately delay in this. The Working Committee has, however, now appointed 
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Shri Jairatndu Daulatrara to this responsible office. He will oommunioate with you 
direot and abk you to send him particulars of your work. I trust you will give him 
eyerv oolp and co-operation. For the present his address for communications is: 
Market Hoad, Hyderabad, Sind. Later he will undertake a tour in the provinces. 
(Questions and difficulties about organisations should be addressed to him. 

The Faizpur Congress also called upon each Provincial Congress Committee to 
appoint an organising secretary. Will you please inform our office as well as Shri 
J air a rad as Daulatrara wnat action you have taken in this matter. 

Some time back I suggested to you to form a Muslim Mass Contact Committee in 
yoar province. Will you please inform Dr. A^raf of our office what steps you have 
taken to do so. This matter should be expedited. 


Ill—Coronation 

Dear Comrade. 

I have to draw your attention, and request you to draw the attention of all Congress¬ 
men and others, to the Fuzimr Cmgiess resolution on non-participation m the coro¬ 
nation and other imperialist functions. When this resolution was passed there was a 
possibility thit such celeoraMons might be organised on a big scale in India. But 
probably because of the Congress attitude and the Congress victory in the elections, 
this has been abandoned, l'nere will now be only some minor official celebrations 
and illuminations of a few offi nul bud lings Nine tho less C >ngr-*ssraen should re¬ 
member au l should remml others that it is derogatory to our dignity and against 
the policy of the Congress to take uuv part in coronation functions, whatever they 
might be. 


IV—Red Flags at Congress Meetings 

Dear Comrade, 

References are sometimes made to us about the use of the Red Flag at Congress 
meetings. Occasionally unseemly incidents have aho taken place in this connection. 

I have previously express! myself in public whenever such an incident has 
taken place but I should like to make the position clear for the guidance of Con¬ 
gressmen. 

The Red Flag has for a hundred years or more been the flag of the workers all 
over tho world and ne.uly all workers' organ is tions have adopted it in various coun¬ 
tries. It represents th* struggles and sacrifices of the woikers as well as the con¬ 
ception of the unity of tip* workers all over the world. As such it is entitled to oar 
respect and a woikers’ organisation, if it so chooses, has every right to display it at 
its functions. 

But so far as the Congress is concerned onr flag is the national tri-colour. 
During its short life of half a generation it has already become a symbol to us all, 
including workers and peasants, of freedom and national unity and solidarity. It 
represents, as nothing else does, the spirit of the Indian people striving for freedom 
and tho honour of the nation. Anti because of that so many of our comrades have 
braved suffering and prison for the sake of that flag. In remote villages we find that 
flag displayed an i the sight of it gives courage and hope to the poor down-trodden 
villager. That fl ig has become wranpod up in our miuds with so much that we 
value, so much that we hope for, that any discourtesy to that flag hurts us vita] y 
and we resent the insult to the uation’s honour. We cannot tolerate any such dis¬ 
courtesy or insult from whomsoever it might come. 

For the Congress this is the only flag and on all Congress functions it is this flag 
which must be displayed. Between it and the Red Flag or any other flag there can 
bo or 6bould be no rivalry. If workers’ organisations join a Congress procession or 
a Congress meeting, it is open to them to have their own flag or banners. But any 
snob fl ig must not dominate the scene or seek equality at such functions with the 
National Flag. At all Congress functions it is the National Flag that must 
dominate thi scene. I trust that these directions will bo borne in mind by all and 
do one will countenance any act which may be construed as lessening the honour 
and dignity and importance of a flag that has become so dear to us during these 
many years of struggle and confliot. 
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V—Provincial Contributions 

D«ar friend, 

I draw yoar attention to Art. VIIT ( b ) (tit) of the Constitution. You will arrange 
to send your provincial contribution in time. 

Art VIII (b) (Hi) :—Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the new 
All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects Committee under Article IX (fir, pay to 
the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates. Anv other subscrip¬ 
tion that may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population, membership 
and financial oapamty of the provinoe, shall be paid not later than the end of June 
every year. Delegates and members of the All India < ongiess Committee from 
piovmces in default shall not be permitted, to take part in ayiy of the proceeding* 
of the Congrtee or any Committee thereof. 


The Repression 

15th. .March to 30th. April 1937 

Bbri Sibnath Banerjee, m. l. a., President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar, m l. a., Moulvi Jalauddin Hashemv, m l. a. Afehutosh 
Das, K. ('. Mitra, Balailal Das Mahapatra, Debendia Nath Sen, and many other labour 
leadeis of Calcutta were served with oidet6 restraining them from entering the area 
covered by the Jute Mill strike. 

Shns R. S. Nimhkar. Y. B. Karnik, Dange, Gnnada Mazumdar, Rnjani Mukherjee 
and 15 others were served with similar restraint oide s in the last week of March, 
the ooject of which was to prevent the workers from participating in ihe Uaital of 
April 1 

Shri Hemanta Kumar Bose, a former Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Cong'-ess Committee aud 16 other Congress workeis of Calcutta weie arrested on 
March It?8 on a charge of leading a procession to organise H.irtai iu contravention of 
Police Commissioner’s order 

Rbri Ganesh Prasad Yarma of Daltonganj, already interned under the Behar Public 
Safety Act, was served with a fresh order of internment within the municipal limit 
of Daltonganj. 

Arrests were male all over the country on April 1. Shri Javaprakash Narayan, 
Shrimati Chandravati Devi, Shri Anisui-Rahman, Shri Abdul Banqui and 14 others 
were arrested at Patna for leading a procession and >hri Amb'ka Kanta Smba and 
12 others were arrested later on for demonstrating against the Chief Minister. The 
second hatch of arrested persons was Moisei after a f.»vv days by order of the <‘hief 
Minister, but all the persons arrested in the first batch were convicted on April 14 
and sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment. 

8rimati Satyavati, Shri B Narasimham and 23 other Congress workers were arres¬ 
ted in Delhi for organising Hartal In course of the arrest Srimati Ratyavati was 
assaulted by the Police which formed the subject-matter of a successful aiiournment 
motion in the Assembly. The arrested persons were sent up for trial. Shri Nara- 
Binham wa6 awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment and two others to six 
weeks’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shrimati Sutvavati was ordered to execute a 
bond for good behaviour; but on her refusal she was sentenced to simple impiison- 
ment for a month. On appeal the bession Judge reduced the soutence on April 24 
to the period alrealv undergone. 

Four persons were arrested at Allahabad in connection with the Hartal. 

8hii Lakhpati Singh and Karnes rvar Bbarma were arrested at Silao ( Patna 
District ) for similar offence and later convioted and sentenced to 1 months’ rigoroua 
imprisonment each. 

Bhn P Kajavadivela, President of the Madras Press Workers’ Union, was served 
with a notice under Section 144 Or. P, O on April 3 prohibitin' him for one month 
from convening or addressing any meeting, attending, directing or organising 
any procession and publishing leaflets and posters in connection with the toudy- 
tappers’ strike. 

The offices of the B. N. Ry. Indian Labour Union at K'liragpur and the residence 
of the Bianoh Secretary and the Htal Cork were siirohil by the Police on April 5. 
Borne press reports issued by the International Federation of Trade Unions and a few 
Other journals were seized. 
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Shns Ratya Narain Shroff, Advocate and Political Worker, Mukta Prasad, Presi¬ 
dent of the Harijan Sevak Sangha, Bikaner and Lakshmidas, Secretary of the Proja 
Mondal were externed from Bikaner under the Bikaner Public Safety Act 

The hereditary Jagir of Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar was forfeited by the 
Punjab Government on account of his political activities. 

The Delhi Police searched several libraries of Delhi including Mahavir Jain 
Library and Sasta Sahitya Mandai on April 9 for copies of the Independence Pledge 
of i930 A copy of Dr. Pattubhi Sitaramayva's “History of the Congress” was also 
seized. 

The trial of Shris Basanta Kumar Joshi, Suraj Bans Singh and 16 others was 
opened before a Calcutta Mag*strate on April 12 on charges of conspiracy to propa¬ 
gate the doctrines of Communism. The Public Prosecutor described the case as 
similar in character to the Cawnporo Communist Conspiracy case and the Meerut 
Conspiracy case. 

Notuu»s under Section 32 of the Police Act were served on a number of persons 
at Muzaffarpur on April 17 for taking out processions on the Hartal Day. 

Prof Rumalingam, Shri V K KtJ.ippa and other workers of the Rulwav Union 

at Kharagpur were severed with notices unier Section 144 ('r. P. C. directing them 

not to take out anv procession nor hold anv meeting at Kliaragpur. 

The Lahore police raided th” Rajput. R li Bhawan in th“ night of April 18 when 
the Socialists were holding a private meeting The Committee room was minut»-]y 
searched and certain documents as well as s<-atter*'d hits of paper were seized 

The District Magistrate of Patna dem uid**d a sec iriry of Rs 1.0O0 from Pandit 
Kibbudev Biahrna*haii who filei a de«;!ai ation to bung out a weekly paper entitled 
“Bangha Khakti ” 

Shri Ghate of the Meerut Conspiracv Case was a Tested at the Lahore Railway 

station on Apr-1 18 and, after detention in the Fort for the day, was served with an 

txternmmit order prohibiting bis entrv in tie 4 Punjib 

A sentonec of imprisonment till the rising of tic* court and a fine of Rs, 150 was 
imposed on Shri Oujjun Singh, u Socialist worker of Ludhiana for violating the terms 
of the internment order. 

shri Piankiishna P.irihari, President of the Outtiok District Congress Committee 
was a»rested on a charge of sedition on April 20 for a speech delivered ou the 
Har»al Day. 

7he houses of Bibu Girin Ira Kumar Basti Neogi and Dr. Gopal Chandra Basn in 
the Tangail sub-division were s^arch^d by ttm Police on April 19 and Guindrababu 
was tak-m to the Police Station for interrogation. 

Rhus A. Ziman, M L A. Duytram Ben. Himangshu Biswas and several others 
arres.od at Rnhra Hloogli) on Aon! 24 in connection with the Jute Strike Two 
days previous the Police had opened hre, which roulted in serious injury to two 
persons. 

Shri Bisharubhar Dayal IYipathi, M. L. A. of Unao, formerly Secretary of the U. 
P. Provincial (Congress Committee, serve<l with a notice on April 22 under Section 
108. Cr. P. C. calling upon him to execute a bond of Rs. 5,000 and 2 sureties of Rs. 
t,50C) each for having delivered alleged selitiom speeches. 

The Kashmir State has harmed the Congress Declaration of Independence. 

Dr Ralhiknshna. a Cmgressmm an 1 a labour leader of Lucknow, was arrested on 
April 24 for delivering alleged s-'ditum-, s *eechos. 

Shri John Benjamin, President of the O. I P. Railway Union. Jhansi and Vme- 
President of the U P. Trade Union Congress, was convicted by the District Magis¬ 
trate of Jhan^hi on a charge of selition and ordered to execute a bond of Rs. 200 
and a security of the same amount for good behaviour for one year. 

The Suh-divisional Officer, Mmghvr, is reported to have served notices under 
Section 144, Cr P. C. on Shri n. B. t Chandra, M. L A. and other labour leader res¬ 
training them from holding meetings within the Railway ground. 

The Delhi Police searched several houses on April 28 for literature and seized 
some handbills bearing the titlos “workers of the world unite” aDd “victory of Red 
Flag.” 

The luggage of Shri Rimkrishna Khatri, Secretary of the All India Politioal 
Prisoners* Relief Committee was searched at Jaunpur on April 28 and 20 copies of 
“Independent India” were takeu away from his possession. 

Bhiri ttamani Cbakravarti. a prominent member of the Radical Party, Cilcuttaand 
Secretary of the Workers’ League and Shri Provas Sen. a member of the North 
Calcutta Radical Party were served with notices under Section 114, Or. P. O. pro- 
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hibitiag their entry within the Jute Strike area* Shris Santiram Mondal and Thakur 
Singh were served with similar notioes. 

The Special branch of the Calcutta Police raided on April 29, the Bengal Labour 
Party office and “Oaaasakti” office in Zakaria Street and arrested Shri Samsul Huda 
and two other labour leaders. Some drafts were also seized. 

Order under Section 144, Cr. P. C. banning any assembly of 5 persona or more 
was promulgated for the second time at Kustia (Bengal) where a strike is going on 
in the Mobini Mills. 

Shri Jibananda Banerjoe, an internee was sentenced on April 28 by a Speoial 
Migietrafe to two months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of violation of intern¬ 
ment order. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Opening Day—Delhi—17th and 18th March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting opened amidst colourful and enthusias¬ 
tic scenes in the beautiful decorated paudal at Ansari Nagar Delhi on the 17th. 
March 1937. 

Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru, opening the proceedings, said they would first take 
up routine matters like the confirmation of the minutes of the last A I. C. C. at 
Faizpur and the passing of accounts. Incidentally, ho referred to the problem with 
which the Congress was faced, that is to say. the office question. This had been 
under consideration for a considerably long time and they had examined all the 
aspects of the question. He expressed the desire that, before coming to a final deci¬ 
sion on the question, all schools of thought should be given a chance to expresa 
their views. 

The minutes of the last meeting and audited accounts were passed 

Date of Next Congreaa 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel then moved that the dates of the next session of the 
Congress be fixed some time in February. Explaining the reason for the change of 
dates, the Hardar sail that the Gujerat Provincial Congress Committee considered this 
question and were of opinion that it would be more convenient if the session was 
held in February as the poor peasants of Gujerat and villagers would be able to attend 
the session in larger numbers. If the session was held in December, it would be 
cold and therefore it may be inconvenient, ne admitted February would be incon¬ 
venient for a large number of legislators to attend the session as it would clash 
with the Budget session. The question had been referred to the Congress Working 
Committee which had approved of the decision of the Gujerat Provincial Congresa 
Committee. 

Harder Patel’s resolution was seconded by Babu Rajendra Pra6ad and accepted by 
the House. 


Acceptance of Office 

Pandit Jawaharlnl Nh*ru then announced that Babu Rajendra Prasad would 
place before the House the resolution adopted by the Working Committee regarding 
office acceptance. The President announced that, amendments would be accepted till 
3 30 p. m , but if any member who were not present on account of their being busy 
in the Assembly wanted to move any amendraeuts they would be accepted even at 
a later hour Congress M. L. As could not come earlier as an important diacussion 
on ‘.he Finance Bill was proceeding in the Assembly. 

Before Baba Rajendra Prasad actually moved the resolution on office acceptance, 
Mr. K. Bash yam (Madras) raised a poiut of order that the resolution contained several 
elanses which seemed inconsistent with one another. For instance, whereas the last 
paragraph of the resolution recommended acceptance of offices in the Province* 
where the Congress commanded a majority the second paragraph “impresses upon ail 
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Congress members of the legislatures that their work inside and outside the legisla¬ 
tures must be based on the fundamental Congress policy of combating the new cons¬ 
titution and seeking to end it” etc. Bo Mr. Bashyam felt that one part should be 
decided before another and the resolution should be split up and moved separately. 

Mr. Jawaknrlal Nehru ruled that, while he acknowledged difficulry, pointed out 
by Mr Bashyam, he was not prepared to split up the resolution which was one com¬ 
prehensive whole. But, to obviate difficulty, he would be prepared to put to vote 
the clauses and amendments to it separately. 

Sardar Surdnl "ingh wanted to know if the report appearing in morning papers 
that the Working Committee unanimously accepted the resolution on office acceptance 
was correct. 

Th» President replied, “It is an important, as well as a delicate question. Ordina¬ 
rily, the proceedings of the Working Committee are not open to the public or the 
Press and l am not supposed to disclose what happened there, but, as we are discus¬ 
sing a very important question and wo want to undetstand each other, I don't want 
to be formal and l can tell you that members of the Working Committee were 
sharply divided on the question. But the) tried to understand each other’s view 
point.' Keeping always iu mind that our main objective is to fight our opponents, 
we tried to come to an understanding and it is this, that the resolution that will be 
placed before you now has the unanimous support of the Committee. It is good that 
recently the Pi ess and the public have been taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
of the Working Committee, but I may tell you what appears in the Press is not 
always correct. Many a time not being able to get authentic news, the press uses its 
imagination. In this particular case L may tell you that the leport referred to by 
Sardar Sardul Singh is not correct.” 

Babu Rajfrvira Prasad next moved the Working Committees resolution on Offioe 
Acceptance. He said that the resolution was a very important one on which the 
whole country had shown th>* keenest interest. After referring to the Rmnd Table 
Conference, which Mr. Gandhi had attended, and to the subsequent resolution? passed 
bv the successive Congress Sessions rejecting the constitution framed at the Round 
Table Conferences, Babu Rajen ira Prasad declared that the Congress po icy even now 
remained unchanged. They did not now say that the constitution was acceptable. 
There was a difference, however, and that was that the Congress had given permis¬ 
sion to Congress men to contest the elections and enter the legislatures. But even 
when such permission was given the Congress made clear, firstly, that it rejects the 
constitution because ihe country’s objective could not be achieved through it ; secondly 
that this constitution shall be replaced by another framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
The Congress had, however, left undecided the q lestion whether the constitution 
should be combated by accepting office or from the out.si le. Before deciding that issue 
thev wanted to fight the first battle on the election front. 

Contiriuing, Ba f »u Raj»*ndra Piasad declare'! tint tin* Congress office was collecting 
figures from different provinces to show exaery v hat percentage of voters voted for 
the Congress. All figures were not yet available but he would tell the House that in 
the Madras Presidency 75 per cent* of the voters voted for the C ingress. In this 
estimate he had not included those constituencies where no Congress candidate 
was set up, or those constituencies from which Congress candidates were 
elected without contest. If these were also taken iuto consideration the per¬ 
centage would be sttll higher. In B<*har 76 percent of the voters voted for the Con¬ 
gress. In Bombay, whore the Congress m;ijoiiry was the smallest. 56 per ceut of the 
voters su| ported the Congiess. If they considered the total number of votes polled 
for the Congress, the seat captured by the Congress ought to have been more. 
However, the Congress claim was indisputable that the electorate responded to its 
call. The Congress claimed that it represented the entire Indian nation including 
©v©q those who were not members of the Congress. This claim had been upheld by 
the election results. The Congress had secured this verdict in exactly the same 
manner in which the British Government wanted it snd the latter oould no more 
claim that Indians were satisfied with the new Constitution. 

The resolution he bad moved wanted the House to confirm the resolutions adopted 
by tho Working Committee at Wardha. The first part of the resolution ream red all 
Congress legislators to keep their contact with the opnstitu-nmes and strengthen the 
Congress organisations. It also showed the way in which it coaid be done. The 
later part explained how they could work inside the legislatures if they got an 
Opportunity. When the Working Ccmmittee passed the Wardha resolutions, it had not 
decided to accept offioea. Now it had recommended that offioe should be accepted, 
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but it did not mean that there was any ohange in Congress potioy. They were not 
running after offices. 

Let not the Government or the Congressmen who have gone into legislatures ima¬ 
gine, said Babu Rajeudra Prasad, that the Working Committee resolution meant that 
the Congress was running after offices. Tlio Congress wanted to accept office only 
to get as much help as they could in attaining their object, namely, organising the 
countrv for the attainment of their objective. The reason why they had put condi¬ 
tions was that they wanted to remove as many obstacles from the wav as they 
possibly could. They wanted an assurance from Governors that they would not use 
their special powers to hinder the woik of the Congress Party so long as the latter 
carried out Congress programme within the four corners of the constitution. The Gov¬ 
ernor of any province where the Congress had an absolute majority would have to 
ask the Leader of the Congress Party to form the M nistry. Jt would be the duty of 
the Congress leader to explain to the Governor that the objective of the Congress 
was the attainment of complete independence and that they wanted to use 
legislatures for carrying out the Congress programme as enunciated m the Con¬ 
gress resolution*. If ihe Governor co ild agree to that and give an I'Ssuranoe to that 
effect then alone could the Congress leader form a cabinet by declaring publicly that 
he had secured the necessary assurance. 

Those who had gone into legislatuies had gone on behalf on the country and had 
justified tho Congress claim that it was the mouthpiece of the Indian nation. If the 
Congress was accepting office it would not he doing so for any personal prestige or 
for personal gain but for the purpose of benefiting the electorate which had sent 
them in. What the Congress wanted from the Governors was not a change in tho 
constitution, as thit was not within his power and that could be obtained only by 
strengthening the Indian masses. The Congress wanted only an assurance fiorn the 
Governor that what lay within his power to obstiuct the furtherance of Congress 
programme would not be made use of During the Round Table Conference and on 
other occasions it had been proclaimed that special powers would not be used. The 
Goofiest wanted now to test whether those declarations were sincerely made aud 
expose to the world the hollowness of those declarations, in case the special powers 
were used. Those in favour of office acceptance were convinced that they would get 
many opportunities to strengthen the country’s cause. How far they would he able 
to achieve that objective would depend to a huge extent on tho tact sagacity aud 
abilitv to use their weapons effectively. The woik that was being done in tue coun¬ 
try during the last 15 to 20 years gave grounds for outtrnism that Congressmen in 
office would not play into the hands of the enemy. (Chceis). 

The President stated that Sard tr Patel would supp »rt tho resolution, but would 
make a speech later and in the meanwhile amendments would be taken up. 

6arc/ar ardul Singh , on a point of order, sard that the first three parts of th» 
resolution ware inconsistent with the fourth part, who h, again, was contrary to the 
spirit of the Congress resolution previously passed. In these, the ('engross had de¬ 
clared the intention to reject the constitution, while to-day it sratod that Congiesa- 
men would woik within the frame-woik of ih.it very constitution. That was not 
legitimate. It was in fact a fraud and a deception. 

pun ixt hehru explained that the interpretation placed by Bardar Sardul Biogh 
on the last pait of the resolution was not correct. It did uot imply that the con¬ 
gress would work thy constitution. If, however, Bardar Saidul Singh thought other¬ 
wise, he would have an oppoitumty to place his views before the house which could 
give its verdict when the time came. 

The Socialist Aaien'dme.vt 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain then moved tho Socialist amendment declaring against 
office acceptance. 

The Socialist amendment suggested the deletion of the last para of the reso¬ 
lution and substitution of the following : “is of opinion that the acceptance of Minis¬ 
terial offices by Congressmen is inconsistent with the policy adumbrated above and 
would weaken the struggle for National independence. The A.. I. C. C. deprecates 
the idea that the Congress Ministers, can within the frame-work of the Government 
of India Act seoure any appreciable amelioration in the condition of the exploited 
and the oppressed section of the people or any substantial political or economic con¬ 
cession for them. On the other hand the acceptance of responsibility without the 
transfer of any leal power will maky the Congress Ministers a party to repression 
ana exploitation which is implicit in the imperialist regime and will thus discredit 
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the Congress in the eyes of the people. The A. I. C. C. therefore deoidee against 
acceptance of Ministerial offices by Congressmen.” 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, on a point of ord- r sai l that the amendment waa a negation 
of the original resolution and therefore was out of order. 

The President ruled it was consistent with the foregoing clauses of the resolution 
and so was in order. 

Mr. Jaipraka8h Narain , commending his amendment, said that he did so with 
some trepidation. The question had been discussed for a long time, hut nothing 
that had happened or been said had changed hi9 mind. His conviction was that 
acceptance of office would be a bluuier It was clear that there were two raentalitea 
within the Congress, one the reformist and the other the revolutionary. On the one 
hand they had been professing to wreck the constitution and, on the other, they 
were declaring that they would accept ministries. He could not understand how these 
two things could be reconciled Again, the Woikirig Committee resolution first said 
that deadlocks were inevitable and then it stated that they should have an assurance 
from the Governors that special powers would not be used. If such an assurance 
was obtained, then lie thought deadlocks would not be so very inevitable. It was no 
use saying that they would make whatever use they could of the constitution aod 
through it prepare for th * final struggle. That to his mind was a reversal of policy. 
If they were going to woik the Constitution. l-t them Jo so without imposing 
conditions. These conditions were derogatory to self-respect. The only strength they 
could derive was by wrecking the Constitution and carrying on the struggle 
outside. 


Opportunity to Wreck 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment to the effect that the Congress 
should not accept mmi^tenal offices. He said that he was surprised to find the 

Working Committee recommending acceptance of office. All those yeara they had 
been telling the country that they were not prepared to accept the new Constitution, 
and that they would reject it aud wre*k it at the first opportunity. But now, when 
that opportunity had come they hii begin, to talk of acceptance, under the pretext 
of benefiting the masses. One thing that Mr. OanJhi gave the Congress was the mess¬ 
age of truth. He did 11 >t want the Congress to say oue thing auu do another. Ho 
sensed the spirit of ba:gaining in the coniitiou that the Governor should give an 

assurance to the effect that he would not us-' his special powers. That spirit was 
harmful, as it meant co-operating with the Government and working the new 
Constitution. He was r*»adv to con le that they would be able to d.> something 
for tie masses but tnat was riot their objective They co ill not put an end to the 

poverty and rniseiy of the in I'.sos until they hal real power to stop the heavy 

expenditure on military and imperial somce-* an i also to control the financial policy 
of the country m n m inner that woiU pit au end to exploitation The resuft 
of their not being a’*!o to d> t ings which thoj promised to would bd that they 

would also be discredite 1 in th** s un * minner us the Liberals who were wanted 

to-day neither by th-* G ivcrum *nt 11 »r hv tie* country. The country had given t iem 
an opportunity to wreck the constitution. Wherever they had majorities, they could 
make it impossible f -11 any Cabinet to vuriy on it', work for a day. Tli it was what 

they should do by refusing t> accept offi *es. The result would be that the Governor 

would be forced to um> their special pm *rs an l carry on the administration without 
the legislatures. The position c raid not list long. The Government would have to 
como to a settlement with the Congress. 

PlFFERINU Fol.ICIlS IN DlFFKHKNl PRoYINVFS 

JaiIg Dunichand of Ambala moved an amendment deleting the para relating to 
conditional acceptance of offices and the addition of a para to the tffect that Work¬ 
ing Committee would guide and control Congress ministries as it thought proper. 

He thought that demanding assurance from the Governor was superficial as the 
Governor was bound to come to some agreomeut, ao long as the Congress was pre¬ 
pared to work within the four corners of the constitution. Nothing would prevent 
nim from saying at a later stage that the Congress had broken the pledge given of 
working within the constitution aud use the spccia} powers. The resolution gave 
the initiative for the creation of deadlocks to the Governor which ought to be in the 
hands of the Congress majorities As per the resolution it had been left to the 
leader of the Congress Party in the provincial legislature to satisfy himself as to 
whether the Governor had given a proper assurance. It meant leaving the whole 
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Question to tLe individual judgment of a single man. As leaders in different province 
differed in temperament there was bound to be a difference of policy Detween 
Province and Province. 

Sardar Sardul singk ( Not Caveeshar ) moved an amendment to the effect that 
Congressmen should not accept offices nor should they in any way help in carrying 
on the foreign administration in the country. He pointed out that Congressmen 
had been returned to end the Act from A to Z and not to work it for obtaining 
minor benefits. 

No Deliberate Deadlocks 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved an amendment for the deletion of conditional accep¬ 
tance and suggesting that ministiies when formed, should proceed immediately to 
give effect to the programme outlined in the Congress Manifesto and Resolution. 
These amendments furthei laid down that the ministries should not deliberately create 
deadlocks, but since deadlocks w'ere inevitable in working out the Congress pro¬ 
gramme, Congressmen should get out and seek re-election. 

The Congress which had been talkmg of mass contact would be entering Into an 
imperial pact if what was desired in the resolution was given cfleet to. Raid Mr. 
Nariman, and credit for whatever good was done by* Congress ministries would go to 
the Governor as the later would claim that these were possible because he did not 
use his special powers Mr. Nariman warned the House against falling into any 
such trap as they were dealing with great diplomats. 

Mr. Nariman declared that it was impossible to secure an assurance from one 
Governor which would be binding on the succeeding Governor, even the Gandhi- 
trwm Pact had been violated. How th« n were they to rely on the Governor's 
verbal assurance. The resolution also removed what lie*described as the hammer of 
deadlock with which they could bring pressure on Government The intention to 
seek assurance was inconsistent with election pledges If they had gone to the elec¬ 
torate with a statement that they would enter into a pact with the Governor then 
tb^y would never have got a large majority that they actually got. Nowhere in the 
world had there been a case attempting to wreck the constitution by coming to an 
understanding with the Governor. 


Antiquated Leadership 

Mr. Duit Afatutndar moved an amendment to the effect that ministries should not be 
accepted unless Government unconditionally released all political prisoners and detenuefl 
and the Governor gives an assurance to the leader of the Congress Party to tho 
satisfaction of Piovincial Congress ( ommittee that he will not use his special powers. 
He supported the first amendment moved by Mr Jaiwakash for the total rejection 
of office acceptance and declared that the Working Committee resolution wan the 
leginrrng of a dangerous foim of backsliding fi<m the policy of tomplete wrecking. 
A remarkable feature of the resolution was that it failed to give a lead to the country 
for which it had been looking up to the Congress. It showed indecent haste to accept 
ministries, forgot the position of the Provinces in which the Congress had no majo¬ 
rity and failed up to say how uniformity of policy would be achieved. It sought to 
give a bond of good behaviour to the Governor in working the constitution, which 
the Congress had declared was a charter of slaveiy. He vigorously criticised what 
he described as the antiquated leadership and idealogy, w hich, ever since it co-opera¬ 
ted with the Round Table Conference had gradually* foigoutn the pledge of militant 
mass struggle. 

Ministers and Direct Action 

Mr. B . Rubramanayam moved bd amendment to alter tho proviso go ms to lay 
down that Ministers are such a,s have full faith in dnect action as contemplated by 
the Congress and the personnel of the Ministries is approved by the Woiking Com¬ 
mittee or gub-committee which would have control over the ministry. He urged 
that ministers should be drawn from the people who had taken active part iQ 
Civil Disobedience Movement and had faith in the policy of combating the constitu¬ 
tion with a view to ending it In saying this, he d d not mean aLy disparagement 
to otheis. The resolution briatled with inconsistency. For instance, how were they 
to create deadlocks if they undertook to work within the constitution ? Further, who 
was to interpret the Ministers’ action and decide whether they acted within the cons¬ 
titution or not ? In fact the resolution gave scope to the Government to put the 
Congress in the wrong. 
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fikri Balakriahna 8a~mn, moved the next amendment to delete the whole proviso 
in the fourth paragraph. He said leaders of different mentalities were being sent to 
Governors of different mentality to come to varying understandings. It was likely that the 
people of reformist mentality would get in as ministers. If they wanted an assurance 
from the Governor, were they going to give an assurance to him on their sido? The 
deletion of this proviso would give freedom to thn Congress ministries to create dead' 
locks, whenever they liked. The initiative would always remain in their hands. 

On Bahu ll'ijen lr i I’rasa t's suggestion the House agreed to take all the remain¬ 
ing amendments numbering about 15 as moved and decided on a general discussion 
of the main resolution instead of confusing issues by discussing amendments which 
overlapped one another. 

The President announced that there would be no voting to-day as he desired to 
have a full discussion. 

Dr. Sanynl pointed out that th*we were several inconsistencies in the resolution. 
The speaker proposed that one of th** conditions of accepting office should be not only 
that the Congioss commanded a majority but that the Congress had a majority 
of its own as a partv in both Houses. He felt that each province had its 
programme and varied types ot men and, knowing human weakness, he suggested 
that, the quality of th*‘ men who accepted ministorshius should be the main 
consideration. He maintained that the main objeetive should be to carry out the 
Congress mandate of wi**ekmg the constitution and the selection of Ministers should 
be governed by the supreme test of agreement with the objective and determina¬ 
tion to achieve it. 

8*th Gnvtndfiaa, supporting Mr. Jaiprakiih N irain's amendment, said that accept¬ 
ance of offices wou! 1 ereat a hal atm>sphere m the country. It should he a matter 
for shame to the Omgress to s*m 1 its lealer the Governor to sav that he would 
behave as a good hov an 1 work to** constitution and request the Governor to say 
that he would not use hi-> sptvwl |n>v.>rv Th * r-solution had been so drafted as to 
provide for a sta f c of things under which a Governor need not give a written assur¬ 
ance. Woy not opou'y say that the situitiou :n the country today demanded accept¬ 
ance of offices ? 


GrrKE AcclptiNce asp Conditions 

Mr. H A. Siiihica, supporting Mr. Nariman’s amendment, said that only through 
acceptance of office could deadlocks understandable by the masses be created and not 
by anv other meius. Items m the programme placed before Congress legislators 
were such that on ea h on** of them deadlocks could be created. The speaker 
appeal*! to the Working Committee to omit the piuviso and allow acceptance of 
office without any conditions 

Mr. Kunrfa Venk ituppayya sail he was not opposed to office acceptance. His objection 
was to the proviso m tin* Inst para of the resolution It was contradictory to the rest of 
the resolution. AG-o basing declare I their faith in he policv of wrecking and in Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly f o frame a constitution of their own, was it proper for them to say they 
would be sate,lie 1 *o work within a constitution thrust upon them against their will ? 
To say that they would work tire constitution and ask the Governor not to use his 
special powers wa» to lower then banner and sue for peace. It was for the Govern¬ 
ment to sue for the peace now that the Congress had secured an overwhelming 
majority. In fait, if they persisted in their policy the Governor might hesitate to 
use his special powers, hut by suing for peace themselves they would compromise 
their self-respect and when they next approached the electorate it would not respect 
them and there would be a great disappointment. 

Stotimi Sahajiinanrfa, in a forceful speech, opposedi the office acceptance resolu¬ 
tion and said that it showed the gradual deteriaration in the position of the Congress. 
The first paragraph of the resolution showed that the Congress stood for very high 
things ana bad high ideals as it ought to. The second paragraph showed a suioiaal 
course and the third paragraph indicated that the Congress was becoming refor¬ 
mist in its mentality. The fourth paragraph completed the fall and justified his con¬ 
clusion that the Congress had fallen into unfathomable depth. The resolution bad 
been drafted with great tact and subtlety and it fully betrayed the growing reformist 
mentality. The speaker had no doubt that Congressmen when they became ministers 
would be worse than liberals. He accepted that office acceptance would strengthen 
the hands of reactionaries aud British imperialism He asked the House to realise 
the implications of the Congress ideal of independence. He was ashamed that Con¬ 
gress should say that the masses would be benefitted by its acceptance of offices. He 
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did not agree with the suggestion of the previous speaker that opposition to the 
Working Committee resolution amounted to lack of confidence in the Working Com¬ 
mittee. It was onlv a difference in outlook. The Congress majorities clearly indica¬ 
ted that the masses were behind the Congress and that thoy were ready to support 
the Congress in direct action. 

Mr. Sotymnurti , supporting the Working Committee resolution, pointed out that 
an overwhelming majority of the Provinco and Local Congress Committees had votod 
for office acceptance and unless arguments of overwhelming force were advanoed 
against it the House should also endorse that vote. In Madras, in any case, the 
mandate of the electorate implied acceptance of office to ourrv out the programme 
adumbrated by the Congress. He begged of the A. I. C. C to have a sense of real¬ 
ism and vote as representatives of public opinion throughout India. 

As for the plan of combating the Act, Mr. Satvaminti saw no better, quicker and 
more effective wav, barring direct action, than acceptance of office. In their election 
Manifesto Congressmen had told the electorate what they intended to do and all 
these items of their programme could not be carried out unless thoy accepted office. 
If, therefore, they now refused to accept office they would be committing a fraud 
upon the electorate. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, if Press reports were correct, had 
said, “To hell with the Constitution." Hut he could not send it there by a curse, 
eveu though ho was a Brahmin (Laughter.) The speaker declared that, by accepting 
o ce, they were not accepting the Act. As for ^revolutionary" and “reformist” 
mentalities, if he could remove the poverty and ignorance, if he caul' aid one pie 
to the earnings of the Indians by the possession of the “lefonniNt" mentality, ho 
would not hesitate to plead guilty to that mentality. He vigorously rebutted the 
statement that the ministers might uot bo up to the mat k Tlcy should not, he 
declared, bo guilty, even privately, of this sort of distrust 1I*‘ was not altogether 
happv over the last paragraph of the resolution but, as a humble politician, lie was 
prepared to accept it. He had heard that the Working Committee was unanimous 
tn the matter. (Cries of dissent from the audience.) 

Pandit Nehru, interrupting the speaker, said that statement called foi an explana¬ 
tion and he added that the Working Committee was not and eoul t not be unanimous. 

Mr Satymurthi added that he remembered the saying that, in moments of doubt, 
trust to a master brain and disinterested mind like Mahatma Gandhi's. 

Dr. Pattahhi Seetharamayya said he spoke with reluctance, particularly because 
he disliked having to say anything in opposition to the Woikmg Committee at whoso 
feet he still had to sit and learn Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience. The ivsolutiou 
was the saddest disappointment to him, for one thing, becau.se of its co-mingling of 
sentiments, making it a jumble the like of which they had not seen for the last 
15 or 1C years Its palpable inconsistencies had been pointed out by more than one 
speaker. It went up like a rocket and came down like a stick. (Laughter.) Thu 
Working Committee might have come to the conclusion embodied in the resolution 
after considering the opinions expressed by provincial and primary Congress bodies 
bnt the House was not in possession of the views of these bodies. Even if the 
majority opinion was in favour of office acceptance, was it necessary for tho A. I. 
C. C. to effaco its own judgment and endorse it V Mr Sa'yamuithi had said that 
the refusal to accept ffice would be a fraud on the electorate. The speaker declared 
that accepting office would no committing a fraui on the Congress. Dr. Pattabhi 
Seetharamayva answered the question as to what was the alternative, T king Madras, 
where there was no hai -breadth majority as in some other provinces and here Con¬ 
gress did not merely “command a majority”, but had a raajoiity on its own right 
the way was clear. Incidentally, he asked what was the significance of the phrase 
“command a majority”, used in tho resolution. Why did they not use a clearer 
phrase “returned in a majority?” Did thoy intend to give latitude to Congressmen to 
take in men who were prepared to throw their weight on tho weightier side ? How¬ 
ever, in Madras they had so clear and strong a majority that they could shako the 
British Government to the foundations. Thev could, as au opposition, simply refuse 
to vote the salaries of ministers and all the 478 sections of the \ct would be blown 
to the winds Then the Governor must dissolve the H »uso aud undertake the ad¬ 
ministration by himself. They wanted to drive the Governor to that position. And 
if, in nine out of 11 provinces, tbe administrative machinery breaks down they could 
say the Government of India Act had broken down and they could once again go to 
the country. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the next day. 
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Second Day—Delhi—18th March 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee, after thirteen hours of discussion to-day iu which 
nearly 30 sneakers participate), adopted the Working Committee’s resolution on office 
acceptance nv a large majority amidst applause. The Committee earlier rejected Mr. 
.faiprakash Narain's amendment opposing office acceptance and all other amendments 
hy a 1 rge majority. 

Before the proceedings began the Cougiess President, Pandxt Jawaharlal N?hru 
-.aid : u i want to inform you of the re'ease last evening of Mr. Kubash t handra Bose' 

1 am sure you mu.d all have seen the news about his release. It is not a matter for 
joy that one of our comrades should have been kept iu restraint, for such a long time. 

I propose to scud on your behalf a message of w»doornn to Mr. IVose wishing him 
well and praying that hu may soon be restored to health so that he may rejoin us 
soon and g've us the benefit of Ins advice and help.’’ 

Thu House amidst cheer* a«.kel rh> 1 Pr*.* 1 -rh iit ?* send a menage to Mr. Subash 
Bose. 

The Prrnt<lmt also '.aid be bad seu T a telegram t<. Mr. Bose last night on louring 
1 i his release asking him to came to Delhi it dojt > r -. permitted. His idea was that 
if would he a matter of gre.it j'>\ foi a'! t» m*»*t an >11 c»mraie who had been away 
iroin them for such a long tun'*, even though h* might not be able to participate m 
the A. I. (('. delibei atious. But he hal ju*t s*vn press messages saying that Sir 
\ilratan Saicar. the eminent physician hal examined Mr. Bose an i advised him 

to have complete i*st fin some month' I’hep-for • if wa** oiu of the question that 

lit* would be -'ornmg to Delhi 

PttKSlPLM s Sl.ULUtIM >\ N'uo.aL ClIAN' i 

Pandit Svhru then made a statement regarding the piopused .huuge m the 
Working Committee resolution <»ti oflice acceptance He said there was only one 
'Tgamsati m m lulu which was gallantly lighting against imperialism aul would con¬ 
tinue to do so til! success came m its way Tint was the Congress In spite of 
tifiereuces eveiy section of it had pulled together and hai heeu hoim 1 together try a 
< ommou desire t> rea;b the {goal. With regar i to acceptance of offi v. however, there 
weie two definite seta of opinion hostile to f*a h other and trying to gam masterv 
ever each oth*i. He himself hell to th * opmi >n which he had alien lv expressed in 

cmpfiatic terms. They hal postpone! th** isvu* 1 because, on the whole. th-*y decided 

it was bett-u to lo so but th * tun* 1 f »r p istp jncmeut was past aul the matter had 
■ o be derided. And since yesterdav it hal been debate hi*f«te the House A groat 
deal of ii „*at hal been produced but such earnestness, heat aul even righteous mdig- 
iutii ti was desitable because it was nit a mere matter of ajalemi discussion. The 
decisions of the Committee meant so rrm< h to hundicds ot thousands of people. But 
nevertheless the dis- ussion of A I. C. C. should be conducted with dignity thev had 
always shown. 

Thu question had been asked whpthei this ‘solution was unanimously passed by 
»he WoiLiug Committee Obviously it was not usual for questions of that sort to be 
put aud for tin* President to replv to them, hut because of the gravity of the ques¬ 
tion, and out of a desire to take A I. C (\ into confidence he had told the House 
that- the report that it represented the unanimous view of the Committee was not 
correct. Obviously it was a matter where opinion had crystallised firmly. Unanimity 
was not possible What happened in su<di cases was that the resolutions were passed 
by a majority and they came before the A. I C. C- as the resolution of the hoiking 
Committee! for the House to consider aud alter as it liked. 

Mr. Jawaliaiial said ; **1 think it desirable that you should all know exactly what is 
mv stand as President of the All-India Congress Committee in regard to this resolution. 
We cannot obviously shout from the housetop as to what discussions take place in the 
meeting in the Working Committee. All the same I do not think that tne Working 
Committee wants any ‘hush-hush’ policy about any major act of ours, specially so 
far as the All-India Congtess Committee is concerned, who, after all, is the final 
arbiter of the Congress policy and programme. You kuow indeed that there have 
been developing in the past, as is natural and desirable in a progressive movement, 
various currenhs of thought which often come into conflict with each other. Put eveu 
so there has been an over-riding desire on the part of Congressmen to hold together 
and* push together aud fight together aud win together, because we realise through 
bitter experience, not only of our long past history but also of the recent history of 
onr political struggle, that nothing weakens us so much as internal dissensions. We 
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have tried to hold together. I am convinced the Britishers cannot put us down so 
much as we are apt to be put down by our dissensions.’* 

There was one thing to which Mr. Nehru said he would draw attention. This 
morning the attention of the Working Committee was drawn to a particular critioism 
of the resolution. 

The W orkmg Committee was sensitive to the criticism of tho 1 A. I. C. C. So it 
thought about it and tried to clear the misapprehension that might have arisen, fie 
wanted to make clear, however, that no vital or important change was made in the 
resolution. Babu Rajendra Prasad would place before tlum verbal alterations sought 
to be made. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad , accordingly, placed the amended last paragraph : 

In the place of the clause “provided ministerships shall not be accepted unless 
the leader of the Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publietv that, as long as he and his cabinet act within the constitution, the Gover¬ 
nor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the advice of the 
ministers", the following shall be substituted “provided that ministerships shall 
not he ccepted unless the Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislature is satis¬ 
fied and is able to state pu liclv that the Governor will not use his special powers 
of inteiference or set aside the advice of the ministers in regard to their constitu¬ 
tional activities.’' 

Dr. Salinakshya Satiyal suggested that in the last para the phrase “permits 
acceptance of ministerial offices” should read “permits acceptance of office” which 
was accepted by Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that during the discussions yesterday exception had 
beer: taken to the phrase “within the constitution." It had been made to appear 
that it meant that Congressmen were willing to work the constitution. The 
Working Committee never viewed the phras** in that light and according to 
them the ptrase did not indicate that Congressmen were prepared to work the 
constitution. Whoever was a Minister could do only what he had been permitted to 
do by the Working Committee. 

S 'ardor Sardul o mgh (not Caveeshar) asked whethei. in view of the President’s 
statement that there was no unanimity amonc the Working Committee Members on 
the resolution, those who were against it would be allowed to speak. 

The President said that he would not prevent anvone from expressing his views 
on the subject. 

Captain Awadesh Prasad Singh, opposing the resolution, said that the minoi 
verbal changes that had been made did not in any way change the position or make 
any difference so far as the policy underlying the resolution was concerned. After 
going through the resolution one felt it was a case of a mountain of labour bringing 
forth a mouse. If the Congress accepted ministries it would lose the confidence of 
the masses, as Congiess ministers would not ho able to do anything. Replying to 
Mr. Hatyamurthi s argument that the constitution would be sent to hell by acceptance 
of office the speaker felt that bv accepting office thev would oidv take the Congress 
to hell. 

Mr. C. Tiojagopalachart. supporting the resolution, said he had got up to support 
the resolution as a whole and not only a par t of it. He wanted the House to take 
note of the fact that the W’orking Committee was representative of the whole body 
of Congressmen and it had produced the document after devoted and continued 
attention on the subjects The resolution was one solid whole and amending it in 
any way would take away the spirit underlying the resolution. 

“The Working <Committee has placed before the House one solid whole resolution 
which cannot be divided. Any attempts, therefore, to drive an amendment here or 
one there is franght with serious results on the meaning of the whole resolution, 
f sav this in order that you may not light-heartedly vote against one part of the 
resolution to the prejudice of the another pa rt. 

“Many persons stated yesterday that the whole thing read like a very inconsis¬ 
tent jumble. I entirely dissent from that view and I tell yoa this is due to the 
preliminary prejudice with which you started in examining the resolution. Any 
person who finds inconsistency does so because he does not agree with the resnltant 
resolution. I maintain there is not a grain of inconsistency in the resolution. I 
maintain it is perfectly consistent, honest and right. In essence it reflects the 
opinion of the whole couutry. After all, you represent the whole nation. Therefore 
there is bound to be what seemingly may represent the views and considerations of 
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various kinds of people. But the net result and polioy that is adumbrated is one 
and entire from the beginning to the end.’* 

Mr. Rajagopalachari continued : ‘ The policy of opposition to the Constitution Aot 
is retained intact in the resolution. We have come to the conclusion that we 
should enter the legislatures to cootest the election, that we should sit in the legist 
latures and finally that we should accept oflice. Tho-»e who have come to this 
conclusion do not hold the view that was emphasised yesterday, that the resolution 
is inconsistent with the general policy of opposition to the Government of India Aot. 
Bolding the view, as we do, it necessarily follows that acceptance of office is bound 
up with the policy of opposition to the constitution. That policy of opposition oan 
be earned out in three ways : 

•‘(1) First, you do not take the oath of allegiance at all, having been satisfied 
with the national demonstration of success at the polls. 

u v 2) Secondly, you sit in the legislatures, hut play the xole of main Opposition 
though you are in a majority ; and 

‘•(d) Thirdly, you take office, use the position and power that is contained within 
the Act, whatever it might be, for the same purpose of ending the Constitution. 

u i maintain that acceptance of office is the better of the policies I have enunciated.' 

Mr Rajagopalaehari next analysed the resolution and said that the first paragraph 
represented their opposition to the Act as a whole. The second paragraph represen¬ 
ted the Congress policy regarding the activities m the legislatures The third para¬ 
graph ropiesented Congress programme of work and tho fourth said that offices 
should be accepted but not unconditionally hut for ending the Act. This was not 
inconsistent with giving relief to the programme contained in the Wardha resolution. 
If they were found by accepting offices that they could not do any good to the 

people, they coul 1 agnn appeal to the people. In his opinion the resolution was a 

perfect and wonderful piece of harmony. It was as consistent as their programme 
which after al! had changed from non-co-operation to Council-entry, then Satyagraha, 
then tho Parliamentary programme and so forth. The speaker maintained that ir 
was not right to oppose the geueral question of office acceptance as a whole simply 
because they did aot like certain words here or there. 

Severe attacks had been mado regarding the Working Committee’s resolution but 
he regretted that it was wrung tactics. He asked the House to give credit to the 
Working Committee of doing the correct thing. It had been suggested that they 
could wreck the constitution by remaining in opposition with such Targe majorities. 
He did not agree with that view because that would give the Governor an oppor¬ 
tunity to dissolve the legislature before they could do anything. If they were 

going* to remain in opposition, he asserted there was no need for them to 

have spent so much time, energy and nvmey m fighting tho elections. They could 
have devote* their time in doing some other more useful work. Having gone to 
the legislatures he wanted thorn to make use of it. 

Matured!v the conversation with the Governor must commence in some such way 
.is this, 1 liave come as a Congress Minister. I am going to do such and such 
thing. Are sou going to use your powers V If he says ‘I cannot tell you all that', 
was it possible to stay there as a self-respecting minister ? A deadlock then must 
be created straightway. If the Governor promised, as the proviso wanted, and 
if he afterwards broke his promises they (Congress) would say, we have failed and 
we come out. They lost nothing in that. 

If, however, the Governor at the out-set said, ‘No, I cannot make any such promise 
that I will not make use of special powers’ then those* who did not want to accept 
office and those who wanted to accept office would march together and decide their 
course of action. 

“I has been said by somo that this condition of acceptance of ministry was 
unnecessary”, said Mr.* Rajagopalaehari. “It -has arisen not on the merits of the 
case but on the present situation of the country. You have started making this 
demand for an assurance. It has gone out and the Government has considered it. 
To withdraw now from this position would be fatally wrong. Your position will be 
misunderstood. 

“You should not be afraid of the phrase ‘within the constitution’ or ‘constitu¬ 
tional activities’. We are not undertaking by this, to give up our Congress policy. 
We are not going to give, as one member sard yesterday, any bond of good 
behaviour to the Governor. This is a misreading of the whole position. Holding 
offices, as we do. we must demand oouformation to tne convention of the ordinary 
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parliamentary mocsdura of ministers that tho Governor will not use his speoial 
powers of interference. I beg of you to pass this resolution without much dissent. 

Concluding, Mr. Raj agop alack art pleaued : k, lf you do not take offioe, you will 
only give opportunities to the Governor to have recourse to one section of the 
Constitution instead of another. Having got the majority, if you are to remain in 
the Opposition, 1 think we had better reserve our energy and resources for other 
channels. But having spent them on the elections, we must follow up our success 
by taking office. If we distrust one another iu the matter of the ministry there is 
an end of tho matter. 1 greatly deprecate mutual distrust. Have we fought the 
fight all these years to distrust one another at the end ? As soon as office becomes 
a burden, we * declare openly, we are not going to stick to it. It is with that 
attitude I suggest that we should accept office.” 

‘•Let us not distrust each other. I)o not think we are hankering after jobs. 
Have we given up our practices and woiked all these twenty years for tins purpose V 
As soon as office becomes a burden aod our objective is achieved wo will got out” 
With regard to deadlocks Mr. Rajagogalachati said lus conception of deadlocks was 
different from that of certain others. Certain people believed tint deaHooks should 
be created on the smaller issues but he favoured creating deadlocks on important 
and vital issues. They should know how to make use of them. They could oreuta a 
deadlock immediately by not accepting offices. They did not want such a deadlock 
but they wanted a better one. 

Dr. Pattahbi Sitaramiah asked Mr. C. Rajag >pil ichan to illustrate as to how 
he would ask the Governor not to use the special powers. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said if he succeeded in squaring the budget he would 
suggest a reduction of the taxes on lands. It was in the [lower of the Governor 
iu the interests of tranquillity, to prevent Ministers doing it. Ho would get an 
assurance from the Governor that he would not u>e those [lowers. Supposing the 
Congress was in the majority in Beugal, the leader would tell the Governor that 
he proposed to release all detenus as he was iu charge of Law and Order. If he did 
not agree and wanted to use his powers the leader of the party would come out. 

Babu Ihirushottamdas Tawion , supponug Mr. Jaiprakash Naratu’s amendment, 
said that Mr. Rajagopalachari in his speech had stated many thing-, could be dom i 
by accepting offices that would benefit the masses instead of remaining iu opposition 
The speaker had no doubt that Mr. Rajagopalachari would do trial. But he had 
forgotten that Congressmen had not entered the legislature for tho purpose of getting 
these minor benefits. It had beeu clearly slated in the manifesto that Congressmen 
were entering the legislatures for the purpose of cembatiug the Act an 1 to on 1 it and 
not to co-operate with it. He wanted them to say that they hai changed then 
policy and decided to woik the constitution for what it was worth. He averred that 
the adoption of the resolution would lowoi the standard of the Congress, and change 
the mentality of the masses, which had developed the spirit of resistance as a result 
of seventeen years experience. 

Airs. Vijuyalaxmi Pandit, bistei of the Congress President, who was cheered 
frequently, opposed office acceptance and said after hearing from Mr Satyamurti 
and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari it was the duty of every unmoor of the A. I C. C. to 
:ome forward and give expression to Ins views on the office question. While all 
parties in the country had declared themselves opposed to tho constitution it was 
left to the Congress to go a step further and say that it not only opposed the consti¬ 
tution but would eud it. it was but natural for the fallen to grasp at anything 
which they suspected contained to strengthen the masses in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. So far as she was coucerned she had no such illusion. She wa> 
visualising those thousands of men and women with sunken eyes and sunken chocks 
and look of huDger on their faces walking tons of miles to cast their votes in favour 
of the Congress. They did not do so for minor amenities that had been suggested 
by Mr. Rajagopalachari—the opening of a school or a hospital or the closing of a 
toddy shop. It had been suggested that acceptance of office would strengthen the 
masses, but they did not require it. The masses had realised their strength to-day 
and were showing the way to leaders. What was the use of having control over the 
budget if they had no say whatever regarding tho major portion of it ? If office 
were to be accepted to-day what was going to happen to the glorious services ami 
sacrifices of the veteran leaders who had carried on the struggle for the past few 
years? Was it for the few crumbs, she asked 

Mr, Qtorge Joseph said if the atmosphere was the same as in 1930 thero would 
not have been a more effective appeal than that of Mrs. Pandit, but the whole 
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discussion was now taking place on a constitutional level and it was idle to expect 
that they could be raised to the emotional planes. Here was a practical problem. 
There were certain things which oould be done under the constitution. They should 
try them as one more experiment. They had made magnificent experiments in the 
past and achieved magnificent success. If the spirit of discipline and self-sacrifice 
that Congressmen had displayed in the past continued, there was no danger of th* 
authority of the Working Committee being defied. 

Referring to the Press statement of Hr. Kidwai characterising the Working 
Committee as a Fascist council, Mr. Joseph said he agreed with him on one poiut, 
namely, that it should be the central authority, tho Supreme Agency to express the 
views of the nation. The resolution had been framed by the Committee based on 
the views of a laige majority of the provincial Congress bodies. Considering the 
spirit of the nation as a whole it was best for the -country that the leadership of 
the Working Committee was not challenged or destroyed by any action taken by 
the A. I. C. C. 

Hardar Alota Singh said that without the ievolutionary spirit they would not be 
able to achieve their objective. It was not necessary for this purpose that there 
should be wars like those waged by Herr Hitler and Sigr. Musohni, but it was 
essential that net only the idea of accepting miuisterships should be given up but 
they should also refuse to enter the legislatures. 

Mr. Jairamda* Duulatram , in a vigorous defence of the Working Committee 
resolution, declared that the A. 1. C. C. should not be the slave of words. They 
should understand tie* reality of the situation aui reality behind the ideas of being 
in office and being in opposition. He did uot agree that office acceptance was incon¬ 
sistent with the object of combating ani ending tne Act. Mr. Jaipraka-Ji Narain’s 
amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. The speaker analysed the votes 
of electorate m the lecent election-* an l a!s) the mentality of tlu masses which it 
revealed. He said his analysis showed that the masses were not ready for direct 
action now. The question was, co ili the Cmgreas strengthen the masses* better by 
being in tho opposition or in office. Hat m neithei case was it the intention that 
tho constitution should be werkel. They were all determined to put an end to it 
and he assured them tout if the nation was wile awake uo harm would come by 
acceptance of office. 

Mrs. Kamnladcrr said that the question had been discussed threadbare. Support¬ 
ing Mr. Jaipraki'di Ndram's ameuiment siio declared that the Congress made it 
clear that the objoit was to combat aui eui the Act. If that was so thou why 
wore they discussing acceptance or non-a -ceptauce of office V If they were sincer e 
and earnest they would do it under all circumstances and in any condition, but she 
opposed office acceptance because if meant the identification with the machinery ot 
British imperialism. Socialists were opposing it on that one point. tHio did not see 
how Mr. Jaiprakash Nuram s amendment was against the spirit of the resolution. 

Mr. P. H. Pa tic irdhan said that after a whirlwi; l campaign during the past few 
years which nisei lugn Inpes, file resolution bet no the Ujuso was one with defeat¬ 
ism writ large on it. Liberals mocked at tho Congressmen when they went to jail. 
They called it ail attempt to get cheap uot jriety. Tins resolution showed that 
there was no difference between tho Liberals and leaders like Mr. Rajagopalaehari. 
Humble men like the speaker had to ask what they meant by tho resolution. There 
could be no greater degradation than foi Congressmen aud Satyagiahis going hum¬ 
bly to the Governor and asking him uot to use his special powers. When a great 
leader like Pandit Nehru sail, ‘To hell with the Constitution,' it was not an empty 
curse. It was for the country to stand behiud him. Otherwise, it would bo betray¬ 
ing him aud stabbing him in tho back, after having exploited him in winning the 
elections. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai , the Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, speak¬ 
ing in support of the official resolution, said the mere lauguage of declaration would 
not serve any useful purpose. The country had rejected the Constitution, but that 
rejected had now to be translated into action. They could do it ultimately by resort¬ 
ing to direct action, but the Immediate step was recommended in the resolution 
before the House. There was uo doubt that the spirit of resistance and dynamic 
mentality aroused in the people should not be relaxed if, and so far as it*lay in 
their power. It was no betraval of that spirit or of the pledges that Congressmen 
had given, to accept offices, fu taking office, they did not pledge themselves to 
continue tne constitutional activities tor any length of time. 

20 
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The duration might be a few days or a few months. If office acceptance was 
inconsistent with the Congress mandate it would have been hypocritical to have 
postponed that issue till now. By accepting offices, they would only put the Govern¬ 
ment to the test and see if the Government was sincere in the grant of Provincial 
Autonomy and if that autonomy was real. There was no reason why in accepting 
office, they should not continue their silent preparation. There was no difference 
between the so-called reformist and the revolutionary. It was for revolution that 
both stood. But revolution would not come by calling for it and it would be a 
mistake to precipitate the issue now. 

Dr. Nalinakahya SanyaL wanted to know what particular special powers that the 
Governor would not exercise were referred to in the resolution. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad replied that the special powers under the Governor’s discretion or individual 
judgment or special responsibility were all included in the lesolution. 

Pandit Afadati Mohan Melaviya , opposing tho office acceptance, said that an\ 
decision that might be takon by the House to-day would affect future political hfo ot 
the country. It was not proper for anyone to criticise the members of the Working 
Committee for one reason or another and exploit tho difference that seemed to exist 
within the Cabinet. Tho House should not forget even for a moment the sorvice 
and sacrifice of those responsible fui the resolution in the cause of Indian freedom. 
On vital questions like acceptance ' f office and in the prevalent political conditions 
in the country it was not surprising there weie two diametrically opposed schools of 
thought. It was but natural for some leaders to feel anxious to do some thing good 
for the starving millions of the country but it was for tho A. I. C. C to decide as to 
which method would take the people of India towards their cherished objective as 
early as possible. The future of the country would depend not on tho past decla¬ 
rations from the Congress platforms, but ou the decision of the present issue. 

Closing dcwn a few toddy shops and getting a few amenities for the people were 
not the objective of the Congress though they wore necessities whi- h ought to be 
Jooked into. The question of office should be decided after one had carefully weighed 

ps to whether oftice would briug more gain than los-,, whether it would take the 

country nearer to its goal or away from it. During the cast 50 years the Congress 

has beeu demanding and fighting for the freelom of the country. It had passed 

through several phases in its struggle uni experience had shown that pledges and 
promises given by British statesmen were forgotten by thorn soon after they were 

given. The objective during the last 15 years had been eituer Dominion Status or 

complete Independence, But nothing less thuu that. Duriug the recent election the 
electorates had been told why the Congress were getting into the legislatures aud 
told in no uncertain terms the Act contained nothing which would benefit the coun¬ 
try. The people of India had declared their determination that the Act should he 
rejected by sending Congressmen iu large numbers to legislature-,. Now it was for 
the Congress to enforce the will of the nation and not to think of minor amenities. 
The Congress entered legislatures with a cleat lv defined objective and it was not foi 

them now to discuss mttior amenities to the people. /* audit Malavtya considered it 

a sin to accept offices in the circumstances. 

Many seemed to have forgotten or lost sight of the centre. Nothing could be 
done so long as one had no power at the centre an 1 vital problems like unemploy¬ 
ment and novertv could never he solved by this constitution. Bandit Malaviya there¬ 
fore appealed to the House to vote against office acceptance. 

Lending his conditional support to tho official resolution, Mr. M, N, Roy said 
that his criticism of the resolution was that it was not very explicit It did not say 
that, by accepting office, we can wreck the constitution. ‘Hu my opinion, we caa do 
it more effectively by accepting office tliau by a policy of non-co-operation. If tho 
mover of the resolution would accept ray two simple amendments which are designed 
to make clear the meaning which is imnhcit in it and which peisonally I have no 
difficulty in understanding, but which, I am afraid the average elector in’the different 
constituencies would not so readily understand.'’ 

Continuing, Mr. Roy said, “Much has been sail about tho masses bei g moved 
with the idea of wrecking the constitutim. It may not sound very heroic but my 
sense of political realism compels me to say that it is entirely wrong. The masses 
have undertood that the Congress stands for them aud they havo been hoping that 
if the Congress goes to the legislatures, they would do something by way of improv¬ 
ing their conditions. That is why they have cast tho votes in ^favour of the Congress 
nominees. If we refuse to accept office and responsibility our enemies will go to the 
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pie and say that the Congress is not doing anything for them. When that would 

fold to the masses, I doubt if the sentiment of the masses will still remain. The 
Parliamentary programme associated with the extra-parliamentary mass action will 
serve to develop the political consciousness of the masses and thereby strengthen 
the anti-imperialistic struggle.” 

Mr. M. li. Afasavt said that from 1934, the Congress had followed the policy of 
acting on its initiative in complete disregaid of Government’s action. Now the 
Congress was trying to come to an understanding with that foreign Government. He 
had hoped that they had given up the mentality of seeking co-operation and getting 
kicks in return. Lord Linlithgow had made no gesture but the Congress was making 
a gesture of its own. The first gestuie was Mr. Gandhi’s recent statement that Domi¬ 
nion Status would be sufficient and now this resolution was a further gesture. If 
they wanted to destroy the constitution would they ask for an assurance that they 
should be allowed to woik in peace within it V The resolution was notan honest one. 
As for the argument that the country was not ready for direct action. Mr. Masani referred 
to what the Congiess did in 1930 and s id in January of that year. Mr. Gandhi said in 
Lahore the country was not ready for Civil Disobedience but in March he marched to 
Dandi and the country responded in a magnificent fashion. The Congress did not then 
talk of going into the Councils and taking office in order to prepare the country. The 
country is now equally ready as in 1930 if the leaders did not hold it down by 
defeatist talks. Again, if ministership was really so desirable, why were the tallest of 
their leaders, those who were next to Mr. Gandhi in influence, so reluctant to take 
office themselves: 

Sardar Vutlnbhbhai Patrl. in supporting the resolution of the Woi king Committee, 
said that the situation which faced the 'Committee today was more serious than 
the one they faced at Lucknow. The Working Committee had adopted the resolution 
after full consideration and with a view to avoiding harm likely to arise if they 
made a mistake in taking the final decision on the question. It was for them to 
consider the conditions of their people and decide the issue on that basis and not be 
guided by what was happening outside the country. Mr. Masani had asked why we 
did not enter the legislatures and stand for ministry. His reply was that he still 
had no belief in t mined hut he was a realist and. having seen that Parliamentary 
mentality had come to stay with the people, he had adjusted himself to that. Both 
at Lucknow and Bombay they decided unanimously in favour of entering the councils 
and civil disobedience had been abandoned because it was found that the country 
was not in favour of it. 

The question now was how they could achieve their objective, namely, to combat 
and end the Act. Was it by acc pting offices or remaining in opposition ? The 
decision to accept offices was not incompatible with the previous resolutions of the 
Congress. There were two kind* of deadlocks possible, namely, one like the dead¬ 
lock created outside by the Dandi march and the other a constitutional deadlock. 
Having found the country not prepared for the first variety they had decided in 
favour of the second cour>e. Of course he was convinced that the withdrawal of 
Gio constitution could not be a« hieved through councils, as it would depend upon 
work and support outside. If thev did not accept office now, when they had a 
chance to do something for the people, they would be making the greatest mistake. 
If the country were ready for ending the Act by direct action, Mahatma Gandhi 
would not have letired but he would have led another Dandi march. 

It had been made out that there was no difference between the Working Commit¬ 
tee and the Liberals, but he would ask his critics whether Liberals would approve of 
even ono of the items contained in the resolution. The Committee had placed items 
on its programme before the country which was only partial. Their objective was 
complete independence and the. ending of the Act.* The British Government were 
saying they had given Provincial Autonomy. They wanted to test it. He did not 
believe any Governor would bo prepared to give an assurance but if they gave why 
should they not accept it V Why should they imagine that the country would fail 
if they accepted offices r If this was the only strength of the country it was false 
strength. Ii they did not test the constitution the Sardar warned the House they 
would have Batyamurties (laughter). He urged the House to give the policy a trial 
and assured them that nothing would go wrong. The resolution said “authorise and 
permit”, which meant, that the provincial parties would have to decide whether 
they wanted to accept offices or not. For instance, it was open to any province to 
decide against it. Therefore he asked the House to adopt the resolution as it stood 
and not commit a mistake. 
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“Cqnstitutional deadlocks will not end a constitution”, said the Sardar, “For that 
you will h'.ve to turn your blood into water. A constitution can only be ended by 
outside agitation. But let us, at this juncture, accept office and if we havo to oomo 
out, we will come out, and explain to the country why we came out. If wo do not 
accept office our opponents will go to the people and say that wo did not avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to do anything for them. AVhen the time comes for 
mass action, we will not hesitate.” 

Referring to assurances, the Sardar said, * l Lot our Ministers accept officos with 
the dignified assurance of independent action and non-interference. If wo can creato 
power for our people why should we not do it V How do you think that, by accept¬ 
ing office, we will check the growth of the revolutionary mentality V Our proposal 
is not born of weakness. When we talk of weakness we will commit suicide. In 
our proposal nothing but the good of the country is the objective We should have 
faith in our men and accept the condition imposed’ 

Acharya Narendra Dev made a statement explaining his position. He said he 
still held the same views on the question as he did tivo years ago. namely, that 
ministerships should not be accepted. He was still in favour of the Congress doing 
such work as would be conducive to strengthening the power of the masses. This 
work should be of a revolutionary character. A misconception seemed to have 
arisen in the minds of many people that the Government undei the new constitu¬ 
tion would be something like Self-Government and he warned them against deluding 
themselves into the belief that the legislatures would be reservoirs of mass 
power. The recent elections dispelled the illusion that the Congress was not a 
live holy. 

Mr. Sarat Chavdra Bose , on an appeal from the Bengal delegates, also made a 
■ laVment explaining his position so far as the Working Committee resolution was 
concerned. He said that he respected the convention that no member of the Com¬ 
mittee was en-itled to express his views contrary to the majority view m Working 
Committee. Hence ho was not going to express his views on' the resolution, lie had 
openh declared his views on the question. He held that view as strongly and as 
warmly as he did six months ago in emphatic words. (Cheers.) 

Babu Rajcndra Prasad . replying to the debate, stated that it would not bo possible 
for him to replj to individual speeches and his reply would be in general terms. 
Fie told the ITouse that he did not want them to vote * for the resolution because it 
had been placed before them by leaders who had been carrying on the work of the 
Congress. He did not want them to stop thinking about the question. He wanted 
them to come to their individual decisions and act accordingly, lie was sorry that, 
by the way in which the question had been dealt with in the House the difficulties 
of the Working Committee had increased. Most speakers left the main issue alone 
and began discussing tilings which did uot form part of the resolution. If what all 
had been stated by some speakers were to be taken into consideration then thoro 
was no need for the Congress to have fought the elections. 

Many seemed not to havo understood what was meant by ending or wrecking the 
Act. Homo thought that creating deadlocks by accepting offices was ending the Act, 
while others felt that preventing the formation of ministries by being in tho opposi¬ 
tion and creating deadlocks was ending the Act. The only way by which tho Act could 
be ended was by replacing the same by another framed by a Constituent Assembly. 
Such a replacement could take place not through the legislatures but through the 
strength of the masses and the activities outside in the country. That would have 

to be done. The activity of the masses in the country outside should force the British 

Government to withdraw the present constitution which could be replaced only with 
the consent of the people of the country. 

It had been argued that if the Governor agreed to abstain from tho use of his 
special powers it would mean that the Congress was throwing away the weapon of 
deadlock. Babu Bajendra Prasad contended that if the Governor gave such an under¬ 
taking that, in itself, was a triumph for the Congress. It would be a triumph even 
before they started working the Constitution. 

It was never their intention to enter the councils and keep mum. He admitted 
that the work outside the legislatures was more important than the work inside but 
they wanted to link up both, The other argument was that by accepting office, they 
would only get small minor grievances redressed. But would they weaken the 

desire for Swaraj by remedying these grievances ? He wanted them not to look 
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down upon any measures, however small, taken to remedy the grievances of the 
masses. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad said that he did not want the A. I. C. C. to vote for the 
resolution because Mahatma Gandhi's name hid beeri-associated with it. They should 
vote on its merits. Proceeding, Babu Rajendra F'rasad argued that, if thev did not 
take office and a deadlock arose on the first dav,^their cause would not be advanced a 
step. In that case they would not convince the massps that no benefit could be got 
out of the Act and therefore in the fresh election their votes should he given to 
Congressmen again. As far as he could feel the pulse of the country there was no 
one who wanted an immediate deadlock. As for Mr. Roy’s amendment all the points 
it contained were covered by the original resolution. 

The President then put the amendments to vote. Before doing so he said that 
they fell into three parts and ho took it if one amendment in each of them was 
•om the other amendments in that group were also lost. 

Mr. JaipraLash Naravn's amendment was first put and rejected bv 135 votes to 
78 Other amendments were put one bv one and rejected. 

The original resolution with the verbal alteration made by Babu Rajendra Prasad 
was passed by 12i to 70 vote. 

Trie last para in the resolution as amended and pastel read . 

"And on the periling question of office acceptance and in pursuance of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All India Congress Committee authorises 
an 1 permits the acceptance of offices in the province*, where Congress commands a 
majority m the legislature, provi ie l that minute-ships shall not be accepted unless 
the Deader of Congress Partv in the legislature is satisfied and is able to state 
publicly, that tlie Government will not use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities 

(hiiLtt Pr-'ivL^ 

The President than announced that the Subjects Committee of th*’ National Con¬ 
vention would meet at 11 a. m. tu-moirow and the open session of the Convention, 
at 5 p m. the same evening. 

Di. Pattabi Sitaramtah s resolution on Indian States wa 1 ' referred to th^ 
Constitution Sub-Committee 

•Ini, W-ikkeR'" Srriiki 

The resolution legarding jute worker.^' strike in Calcutta has been referred to the 
Woikmg Committee for consideration. Speaking mu th:> the; President sai l that the 
lute Workers were the most exploited section of the workers in India and therefore 
the question deserved careful consideration. 

The A. I. C. C then adjourned stne die. 



The All India National Convention 

Opening Day—Delhi—19th- March 1937 

The proceedings of the All Iudia National Convention commenced at Ansari Nagai, 
Delhi on the 19th. March 1937. With about 800 Congress legislators from the different 
provinces and over 200 members of the All-India Congress Committee slowlvj pouring 
in and nearly 10,000 visitors occupying the visitors’galleries, the whole of the spacious 
pAndal was humming with life. The picturesqueness of the occasion was further 
enhanced by the ceiemonial entry of the Congress President punctually at h p. m. in 
a procession led by ex-Presidents such as Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Moulana Abul Kalam 
4zad, Bahu Rajetidra Prasad and iSardar Vallabhbhai Patel to the accompaniment 
of a military band. 

Proceedings very appropriately commenced with the singing of the National 
Anthem “Baude Mataram”. the assembly standing in reverential silence. 

The Welcome Speech 

Thoreaftei Pandit JnJra welcomed the delegates and visitors in a short speech. 

Pandit India rcferrei to the various difficulties under which they had to woik 
and make the airangements for the Convention owing to th»* shortness of time but 
accorded a hearty welcome of love and affection to the delegates. lie said that when 
Maiutnri Gandhi initiated the Satyagraha movement there were three great Field 
Marshals in Delhi, namely, Swarni Shardhauaud, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. When tic first two passed away the buiden of the National Movement in 
Delhi fell of, ])r. Ansari. Paying a glowing tiibute to the seivices of Dr. Ansari. 
the speakei deserved that the death of Dr. Ansari had taken away a great worker 
and patriot from Delhi. He was the soul of National activity here. But still the 
spirit he hai instilled into his comrades was working and the Congress movement 
' as going on with unabated zeal, courage and fortitude. 

He said, u Thc Congress movement has maJe tremendous strides during the hist 
eighteen years. At the start we proceeded slowly, but. as we marched on. oni 
speed accelerated and it gained a momentum which is very encouraging. The move¬ 
ment, which, at its commencement, was confined to the deraan ’ for a few Govern¬ 
ment jobs has ultimately transformed itself into a demand for fundamental rights and 
taken the shape of a fight. From the stage of passing pious resolutions and making 
ihetonca! speeches we have com* 1 to the stag* 1 of direct action and holding out 
threats. The Congress, which consisted at the beginning of a handful of high class 
educated intelligentsia, gradually brought in its fold middle class poop!*) and now it 
comprises masses—peasants and workers who constitute its bulk. As will be evident 
from the recent elections the Congress has created a widespread national awakening 
throughout the length aud breadth of the country. Probably wo were not optimistic 
enough to expect such magnificent results. These elections have increased the res¬ 
ponsibility of those who have been elected. The confidence which the masses have 
reposed in them makes their task heavier and onerous.” 

Proceeding Pandit Indra asked this Convention of the Congress legislators and 
members of the All-India Congress Committee to take a definite step forward and 
draw up a militant programme. Political tactics were good. Caution was bettor still. 
But more important than those were courage an 1 good. Caution whs better still. But 
more important than these were courage and imagination. Wo had reachod a political 
stage where the latter qualities were required most. 

“Our leaders do not lack these qualities. It is proved by the fact that, under 
their leadership, we have marched from stage to stage in advance. It is a matter of 
gratification that we have, at this juncture of our]national life, a leader at the helm of 
Congress affairs who is eminently suited to the occasion. Tt will not bo an exaggera¬ 
tion to describe Mr. Jawakarlal as an embodiment of the sorrows of the destitute and 
hungry millions of the country. We hope this Convention will give a correct lead 
to the country and serve the great purpose for which it has been called.” 

The Presidential Address 

Before delivering the presidential address Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced that 
he proposed to adjourn tne Convention to-day after reading the form of the Pledge to 
be repeated by all members of the Convention present when he had finished his Bpeeoh. 
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Referring to the Pledge forms which had been distributed among the members of 
the Convention the Congress President removed certain misapprehension that might 
he caused from the reading of the Pledge form as printed in Hindi and Urdu scripts 
and said: “The Pledge forms which have been distributed have been printed in 
Hindi and Urdu scripts. They have not been printed in English or any other Indian 
script or language. It is proposed that at a later stage in to-day’s proceedings, I 
should read this out in Hindusthani slowly, a few word at a time, and ask all mem¬ 
bers of the convention to repeat these words together. It is wrong to describe that 
Pledge form as being only for Congress mombers of Assemblies or Councils. It is 
for all of us, irrespective of whether we are or are not mornb ?rs of the legislatures, 
provided we are Congressmen, as we all are, and are members of this Convention. 
Therefore, all of us will take part in it. 

“There is another point. It is not to be signed and return® 1 as the printed 
copies imply. Rut I should like, as a record of this Convention, to take the signa- 
turesof all those who attended in a book which wo wanted to prepare to-morrow 
That will be a memorable record of this Convention. ’ 

The folloiring is the full text of the address delivered by the Congress President 

We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast anl impressive and representing 
the will of the Indian people for freedom. Behind them lie half a century of our 
country’s history and a tradition of growtn and change and adaptation to fresh 

needs and new situations. But to-dav we meet in this Convention under novel 

conditions, for this Convention has no backgi >un 1 exempt what we choose to give it, 
has no future except such as we determine. Well-established institutions and orga¬ 
nisations develop in the course of time, a certain will aud momentum which carry 
them forward almost apart fiom the desires of their constituent elements. They 
have an individuality which expresses itself in its own particular way. a certain 
stability and steadiness of purpose, as well a; a certain conservatism They do not 
easily move out of their moorings ; like an elephAut, they are heavy of movement, 
hut when they move, they have all the greater momentum, and they change the 
shape of things. Such is our Congress. 

iJut this Convention is new and few people seem to know what it is oi what 
it is going to be. Some doubt is justified ; and yet all of us know well our moorings 
aud our purpose, and til nigh, as a Convention, we may be new, we have our root* 

in those past struggles which aio written in the historv of the Congress and our 

freedom movement. This Convention i* a child of the Congress, looking to it for 
strength and guidance. 

In writing this addross I suffer from a disability. During the few days that will 
elapse between now and the meeting of the Convention, the major issues before us 
will he decided by the All-Iudia Congres* Committee. I do not know what these 
final decisions will be, and so, when this wiitten message changes to the spoken 
word, much may have happened which might need variation or emphasis. And yet, 
whatever this variation might he, the Congress policy an 1 programme are cloai 
and fixed for us by repeated resolutions of the Congress itself and by our Election 
Manifesto. We must move within that orbit and any attempt to go out of it would 
be betrayal of that policy and of the larger interests for which the Congress has 
stood. Those of you who have been oleoted to the new legislatures have asked the 
suffrage of the people ou the basts of the Congress election manifesto, and you 
must inevitably take your stand on this. The very greatness of your success at tin* 
polls is striking testimony of the response of the masses to this policy and pro¬ 
gramme. Millions have testified to their faith and confidence in this ; they nave 
given it the final seal of the approval of the Indian people. 

The electorate was confiued to a bare ten per cent of our people, but everybody 
knows that the lower down the scale we go, the greater is the Congress streugth. 
The remaining ninety per cent are even more solidly for the Congress than the ten 
per cent who have supported us. Though our success has been overwhelming and 
has confounded our opponents, and swept away the representatives of the big vested 
interests who opposed us, it should be remembered that the whole machinery of 
election was so designed as to weaken us. The pressure of an autocratic and entren¬ 
ched Government was exercised against us, and behind it were ranged all the reac¬ 
tionaries and obscurantists who always flourish under the shadow of imperialism. 
Yet we won in a resounding mauner. 

Muslims & Congress 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we lack success. Rut our very failure 
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on this occasion has demonstrated that success is easily in our grasp and the Muslim 
masses au increasingly turning to the Congress. We fai led because we had long 
neglected working among the Muslim masses and we could not reach them in time. 
But where we reached, especially in the rural areas, we found almost the same 
response, the same anti-imperialist spirit, as in others. The communal problem, of 
which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non-existent, when we talked to the 
peasant, whether Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. We failed also among the Muslims because 
of their much smaller electorate which could be easily manipulated and coerced 
by authority aud vested interests. But I am convincei that, even so. we would have 
had a much larger measuro of sucooss if we had paid more attention to tho Muslim 
masses. They have been too loug neglected and misled and they deserved special 
consideration. I have no maaner of doubt that they are turning to tho Congress to 

seek rehef from their innumerable burdens and their future co-oporatiou is assured, 

provided wo approach them rightly and on tho basis of economic questions. 

We have too long thought in terms of pacts and compromises between communal 

leaders and neglected tho people behind them. That is a discredited policy and l 
trust that we shall not revert to it. And yet some people still talk of the Muslims as 
a group, dealing with the Hindus or othois as a group, a mediaeval conception which 
has no place in the Modern world. We deal with economic groups to-day and tho 
problems of poverty and unemployment and national freedom are common for the 
Hindu, tho Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. As soon as we leave the top fringe, 
which is continually talking of percentages of seats in the legislatures and Statu 
jobs, and roach the masses, we come up against these problems. This way lies the 
ending of what has loug been known a** the commuuai problem 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the ferment amongst tho Muslims 
in India, both the intelligentsia and the masses. Without auv effective leadership 
they have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position and feel that the 
communal leadership they have had has weakened them politically, in spite of tho 
trivial and superficial gains which they are supposed to have got from an 

imperialism which seeks to wean then away from tho national movement. 

Muslim young men and old, and the Muslim press, are full of this self-ana¬ 
lysis, and the desire to get out of the communal rut and line up with the foieos of 

freedom and progress is strong within them. They see how the Congress has swoept away 
Hindu communal organisation, how it has captured tho imaginations of tho masssos, and 
they feel a little desolate and left out. They want to share in the triumphs of to-day 
and to-morrow, and are prepared to take their share of the burdens also. And so this 
election and our campaign, though they resulted in the loss of Muslim seats as a rule, 

have been a triumph for us even in regard to tho Muslims. They have gone some 

way to lay the ghost communalism. It is for us now to go ahea l and welcome the 
Muslim masses aud intelligentsia in our great oiganisation and rid this country of 
communalism in every shape and form. 

Lessons or Election 

The elections have many lessons to teach us but the outstanding fact is this . 
Where wo went to the masses direct we won overwhelmingly. Our partial lack ot 
success in some provinces was clearly due to tho Congress organisation there being 
confined to the cities and having little contact with the peasantry. We must remedy 
these failings and speak more and more the language of the masses aud fashion 
our policy to meet their needs. We must carry tho Congress organisation to every 
village, the Congress message to every mud hut. 

1 have referred to some of our failings and some of our failures. It is well to 
remember these and not to allow ourselves to te swept away by success into 

forgetting them. We build for the future and cur foundations must bo well and 

truly laid. To win an election is a small matter for us ; we are out to win the 
freedom of our people. 

Having disposed of these failures let me refer to tho success that has come to 
us, for it is this tremendous success, not surprising for us who know our people, 
but astounding and upsetting to others, that is the outstanding feature of these elec¬ 
tions. How carefully and lovingly the Government had nursed the great vested 
interests of India, encouraged the big landlords and communalists, helped them to 
organise themselves to oppose us, and looked confidently for success in its evil 
venture ! Where are they now. these pillars of imperialism in India and exploiters 
of the Indian people ? Sunk almost without trace, overwhelmed by the sea of 
Indian humanity, swept away by the big broom of the masses from the political 
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scene. Like a house of cards, they havo fallen at tho touch of reality ; even so 

will others go who oppose India’s freedom, and a day will come when British 

Imperialism throttles and crushes our people do more and is a dream of the past 
for us. 

We went to our people anil spoke to them of froedom and the ending of their 
exploitation ; we went to that forgotten creature, the Indian peasant, and remem¬ 
bered that his poverty was the basic problem of India ; we identified ourselves with 
him in his suffering and talked to linn of how to get rid of it through political and 

social freedom. Wo told him of imperialism and of this new Act and Constitution 

which bind us still further and which we were out to end and replace by 
panchayti raj , fashioned bv a Constituent Assembly, a grand panchayat of the 
nation, elected by all our people. We read out to him our Election Manifesto aud 
explained its substance, lie and his kind gathered in vast numbers to bear us 
and, listening to the Congiess message, his sunken eyes glistened and his shrunken 
starved body rose up in enthusiasm an l the wine of hope filled his veins. Who that 
aaw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent sight of thousands marching to 
the polling booths in disciplined array, ignoiing pressure and threat, disdaining the 
free conveyances and free feed offered to them by our opponents V It was a pilgri- 
mago for them to give their allegiance t » the Congress, to vote for the euding of 
the now Constitution, for tie* establishment of pinrhayaU raj when they would 
themselvos have power to liquidate the poverty that consumed them. 

That is the significance of this election. If there is any meaning in democracy, 
if this complicated and expensive apparatus of election and votin'' has any sense 
behind it and is not an impertinent force, then the Indian people have spoken, so 
that even the deaf might h-*ar, and pioda'in’d tint they will not have this Consti¬ 
tution. They have given notice to quit to Bnti-h Impel ialisrn. This Constitution 
must therefore go, lock, stock anl bariel, aui leave the field clear for our Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly ... 

We talk of and discuss our policy in the legislatures, but all this is vain and 
profitless parleying befoie the fundamental an I dominant fact of tho situation that 
this Constitution must go. So tin* people of India have decided and we shall bo 
false and unfaithful repicsentatives of our people if we allow ourselves to forget 
this fact contrary to that emphatic direction. 

I know that there aie elements amongst us who are too fond of slurring over 
these fundamentals, who look longingly to office aud who have even compromised 
the dignity of our great cause and of the Congress by discussing the personnel of 
ministries long before the question of acceptance oi non-acceptance of ministerial office 
has been decided b\ the All-1ndia Com,less Committee. Whatever their views may be 
on tin i issue, whatever the decision oi the A. 1. C. C. might be, 1 would have them 
remember, now and foi the future, that no Congie->sman, worthy of his name, no 
Congress meinbei of a legislative. can a t except with the dignity and discipline that 
our cause and organisation demand. I would have them remember the Election 
Manifesto and the Congress jevolutions on tl i basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of tie- peophe Lot no one forget that we have inteied the legislatures not 
to co-operate »u anv w.i\ with Lnti-di impel iahsm but to tight and end this Act 
which enslaves am’ binds us. l.*t no on* forget that we tight for independence. 

What is this Independent e . A ole.ii, definite, ringing word, which all the 
world understands, with n > p .sobditv of amtuguitv. And yet, to our misfortune, 
oven that word has bc-ome an obps t of mtei protation aud misinterpretation. Let u* 
be clear about it. Independence means national freedom in the fullest sense of the 
word : it means, as our pledge lias stated, a severance of the British connection 
it means uuti-nnperialiMn anl no compromise with empire. Words are huiled at 
us; Dominion Status, Statute of Wostminstoi, British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and we quibble about then meaning. I see no real commonwealth anywhere, only 
an empire exploiting tin* Indian people and numerous other peoples in different 
parts or the world. I want my countiy to have nothing to do with this enormous 
engine of exploitation in Asia and Afneu. if this engine goes, we have nothing 
but goodwill for England, and m any event we wish to be friends with the mass of 
the British people. 

Dominion .Status is a teim which arose under peculiar circumstances and it 
changed itsfsigmlieaneo as tun * passed. In the British group of nations, it signified 
a certain European dominating group exploiting numerous subject peoples. This 
distinction continues whatever eh mge tho Statute of Westmius.er might have 
brought about in the relations inter se of the members of that European dominating 
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group. That group represents British imperialism and it stands in tho world to-day 
for the very order and forces of reaction against which we struggle. How then can 

we associate ourselves willingly with this order and these forces V Or is it con¬ 

ceived that wo might, in the course of time and if we behave ourselves, be pro¬ 
moted from the subject group to the dominating group and yet the imperialist 
structure and basis of the whole will remain more or less as it is ? This is a vain 
conception having no relation to reality, and oven if it were within the realms of 
possibility, we should have none of it, for wo would then become partners in im¬ 
perialism and in the exploitation of others. And among these others would probably 

be large numbers of our own people. 

It is said, and I believe Gandhiji holds this view, that if we achieved national 
freedom, this would mean the end of British imperialism in India, and a nocessai > 
result of this would be the winding up of British imperialism itself. Under such 
conditions there is no reason why we should not continue our connection with 
Britain. There is force in the argument foi our quarrel is not with Britain or the 
British people, but with British imperialism. But when we think in these terms, a 

large and a different world comes into our ken, and Dominion Status and the Statute 

of Westminster pass away from tho present to tin* historical past. That larger woild 

does not think of a British group of nations, but of a world group based on political 

and social freedom. 

To talk, therefore, of Dominion Status, in it*-; widest mcui‘ ieance, even including 
the right to separate, is to confine omselves to one ernup, which of necessity will 
oppose and be opposed by other gioups, and which will ewntuallv he based on the 
present decaying social order. Thereto!u we cannot entutam tins idea of Dominion 
Status m any shape or foim ; it is independence we want, not any particular status. 
Uuder cover of that phrase, the tentacle* of impenahsm will erivp'up and hold us in 
thur grip, though the outer structure might be goo 1 to look at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour for tin* sf vei ance of the British 
connection. But let us repeat again that we favour no policy of -isolation or 
aggrt ssive nationalism, as the woid is understood in the (Vutrul European countries 
‘ o-day. W o shall have the closest of contacts, we hope, with all piogicsuve countries 
including England, if she has shed hoi impel iuhsm. 

But all this discussion about Dominion Status is academic talk It is many year* 
now since India put that idea by and there can be no teveision to it. To-dav, with 
the whole world in the cauldion of change and disinter threatening it, this lawyer s 
jargon seems strangely^ out of place. What counts to-day for us is to break and 
end this Constitution. What counts foi the woild is Spam and British rearmament 
and the Fiencli aimament loan .and tin* fiantie and tcMifie race to be rrad\ for war 
befoie this catastrophe comes tooveiwhelm c:\ilisatinn. Wh n will this come, sudden¬ 
ly and unannounced, and make a \wid. <>t tie 1 ni"d*un woild V l'liat is the question 
foi- you and all of us, foi on ran ar'-ver and on oui ahihtv to cop.* wuli this rusts 
will depend the future of the Im'ian pe-.j.i-. We have bigger decisions to take, 
giaver choices befoie us. than those o! lawyers' making 

1 hose decisions and that a<-fion i u r •• strength and pi esevei ance and a discipline 1 
nation. Diey requite the ma ">»*■, m inte.agent an I «» gamsc-J iiiovment for mass 
ideais and mass we.fare. 1 le-\ demand thv punt front of anti-impei lalist forces, 
of which we have heaiu so mia h. and of when oui National Congress is tilt* living 
embodiment. ft is not by mere votes in t!n• !**gis’.aiui» s, or petty lefonns, or even 

artificial deadlocks, that lienjoin will « erne, loir l>\ the rnohiiisation of mass strength, 
:u.<I the eo-ordination of our stiuggle in th• * legislature* with our struggle outside. 

,°r, essentially, we aim at the conquest of power, power for the Indian people to 
shape their destiny, and that power will onh come through our own strength and 
will to achieve. ‘ 

dins is why the W oiking Committee has laid stress again on tin* extra-parliamon- 
taiy activities of Congress mernbejs of the legislatures and on mass c<)iitacts. Our 
overwhelming success in the elections will be wasted if \vu do not keep up our inti¬ 
mate contacts with the masses and seek to servo them and mobilise them for the 
gieat tasks ahead. 

With ties background of principles* and Congress policy we have to consider the 
narrower issue of what we are to do inside the legislatures. This narrow issue, and 
especially the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of ministerial office, has 
given rise to much controversy, and lias often been considered divorced from tho 
more fundamental factors of the situation. If we remember these factors, and the 
congress and the Working Committee hav" stressed them again and again, tho issue 
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becomes narrowed down still further. Indeed it hardly arises, except indirectly, for, 
as I have already• stated, the outstanding fact of the elections is tnat the people of 
this country have given their verdict clearly, unequivocally and ompatically against 
this slave Constitution. If the British Covernment has any respect for democracy 
and still see virtue in democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, then it has 
no alternative but to withdraw this Constitution and Act. Tnat is our position and 

our demand, and so long tvs it is not acceded to we shall labour and struggle to 

that end. 

Congress members of the Legislatures have their work cut -ut for them by Con¬ 
gress resolutions. That work i-. piimanlv to fight th<* Act and press and work for a 

Constituent Ass**int<lv Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined that this Con¬ 

vention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and that it is going to draft a new Cons¬ 
titution for India. This Convention is going to do no su< h tiling. That is not it-, 
function and tin* time for drawing up India’s Constitution is not yet. Nor is the 
Constituent Assembly a magmfb-1 A!I-I\u ti Conference The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand will come into being only as tie* expression of the will and the 
strength of the Indi.m people ; it will function when it lias sanctions behind it to 
give effect, to its decisions without it*fvr**ivc to outs dc authority. It will represent 
the sovereignty of tie* li.diin people and will moot as the arbiter of our destiny. 

How can this \ss.-mtd\ meet to-day when British imperialism holds forcible 
sway lu re with its armies of oo •npation. an 1 sp***s and informers and secret service, 
and the denial of mvi! ho.-ity ." W!n*n so many of our loved ones and comrades 
languish m prism o. i-*',*'r; ci <-rn:> Wh-m tins m nn'mib Constitution has been 
imposed upon us. dc-qci* out in liguant icpuiiahou of it " 

Therefor**, I, *t us be * *! * * *i i ab..ut it I here is u*> room for a Constituent Assembly 
in India tiil we have ;u cfT*’**t remove i tin**,.* buid**ns and obstructions, and the will 
of the Lilian { -ople • n hive , *v*Ti ; :n pity An 1. til! then, there is no room in 
India for any oi)i*>i i-ofm itfon impose.} unori us . there i-, room only, unhappily, 
for conflict an) riogc'** b-tw,***n an imperialism tint dominates and a nationalism that 

seeks dehvera;i**e. Tint nationalism is no weakling to-lay and. though it may have 

to wait awhile f., r s r, !-*|tv:.n *e. it will n »r tohoate domination ani dictation. 

So we ar** toll bv the t'ougiess to g~> to the legislatures to co-operate, for this 
so-called c.> opmat'on w . i! 1 n;i!v be another name f.,r s’lhmis^i-m to dictation, but 
to light the \, t. Whatever d’-f.Mim we might take on other issues, that basic policy 
lemaius an l nuet remain Inevitably it f diow-s that we cannot have any alliances 
with mdivtlui’-. an i groups w!i • d*> u »t s ibs no.* to this policy. 

It *s within fh s n i: i ow fiarn--w.uk that we have ti c insider the 'question of 
office aceoptanee. Th it q i-*-o.m will have been i.»m b**] b\ the All-India Congress 
Committee K tin* time we me, t in (Vivcnti*m and I stand before you, and bv that 
decision this Convention wil; b - b um i S> I cannot say much about it hoie. I have 

often given -'xpii>',c. l ! l ?•> rn\ views on this Mibp*.t and our electoral victory has not 

( hanged them m arn w is lint we have to i ei.„ember that w hawer the decision 
of th** All-L'dia Congress (’orniirttee m>ghf be, the whole logie of Congress resolutions 
and declarations ai» 1 p >h v. I* i L in to maintain a spirit of non-co-operation towards 
tois Constitution and Act. »n linanly m a demoeratic constitution to have a majority 
means an aeoeptanee of miinstmul jrsponsibihiy. To refuse responsibility and power 
when a democratic pnn offeis it to us is ilh>gvul and improper. But we have 
neither demonacv nor power in this Constitution ; tin* illogicality and contradiction 
he in the Constitution itself Air we to twist and distort ourselves, to fit in with 
’his perversion V Therefore, whatever else we might do that spirit of non-co-operation 
and struggle against Bnti-.li imperialism must pervade our efforts. 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing something to relieve the burdens of 
oui masses, to help the peasant and the worker and the vast numbers of middle- 
class unemployed. Who does not want to do that V No one likes conflict and 
obstruction, and we have hungeted so long for real opportunities for serving our 
people through constructive effort. They civ aloud for succour, these unhappy mil¬ 
lions of our Jcountrvmcn. and even when their*voices are silent, their dumb eves are 
eloquent with appeal. It is difficult to live in this country surrounded by this human 
desolation and misery, unspoken often and Jthe harder to bear because of that. We 
talk of Hwaraj and independence, but in human terms it means relief to the masses 
from their unutterable sorrow and misery. Ultimately all that we work for resolves 
itself into that. And if wo have a chance to givo such relief even in a small measure, 
wo canuot reject it. 
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But that relief must be for the millions, not for a few odd individuals. And if 
we think in terms of those millions, what relief does this new Constitution offer V I 
have read its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing astonishment at 
the audacity of those who havo framed it and thrust it on us, protecting all thoso 
who needed no protection, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, binding 
us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leaving the masses of India to 
sink deeper in the quicksands of poverty. Wo cannot give adequate relief to the 
masses within the scope of this Constitution ; that is a demonstrable impossibility. 
We cannot build any now social structures so long as special privileges and vested 
interests surround us and suffocate us. Wo eanuot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole executive agency and 
civil service is not subject to our control, and we may not touch the major part of 
the revenues. The u special powers and responsibilities” of the Governors and the 
Governor-General apart, the Act by itself is raoie than sufficient to disable auv 
minister. 

But wo can do some other things. We can take upon ourselves the odium and 
responsibility of keeping the imperialist stucture fuurfiouinig we can become in¬ 
directly responsible for the repression of our own rouualcs, w<> cm t ike awav the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their fine temper winch we ourselves have 
helped in building up. All this mav happen if we follow th ■ * path of least resistance 
and gradually adapt ourselves to existing conditions. I <b> not think that this will 
happen, for the temper of the Congress and the people wi'l no aM >w it. Wo have 
gone too far for that. 

Thus we dojriot seek the working of the new Constituti >u but th>- most suitable way 
of meeting and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable m tins s-diom- of things, and 
of carrying on our struggle for freedom. 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the premises of tin* (Vigr.s-. resolutions 
are accepted, as accept them we must. Whatever tie* V I. t\ 0 miv d<*< id.> on this 
question of office acceptance, we shall have to carry ou the spirit an 1 letter of these 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as outside. 

Our decisions must be All-India decisions, for it would be fatal t<» hav* variations 
in policy of suit the minor needs of provinces. The u-.it\ of lulu ha-, to be main¬ 
tained ; so also the unity of our struggle against impes iah-ni Linger lurks in 
provinces acting separately and being ind'i'vj to p irl -v squint,*!\ Then-fore as 
I conceive it, the chief virtue of this Convention, now or Ig-u, L f . k--p fins all-in lia 
character of our work in the legislatures own in »li* f-.r--fK.ut an! to prevent 
fissiparous tendencies and the development of provinciahsm \ nc.-t«s<uv counter¬ 
part of this is the maintenance of a uniform discipline among members 

of all legislatures. Every effort is likely to be made on t fj*» part t.f our opponents 
to effect breaches in that discipline and all-India policy, but w<* must realise that 
without the self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes and we 
become isolated groups and individual*, ignored and crushe 1 in turn hv out- 
opponents. 

The wider policy that will govern us must inevital.lv cone from the Congress and 
that policy must be loyally carried out hv this Convention an 1 if* m unbers. What 
other functions tho Convention will perform will bo lard down by the All-India 
C ongross Committee and I o not wish to prejudge the issue in this written 
message of mine. But I can conceive tin* Convention or i»s representatives not only 
doing what I havo mentioned above, hut in times of national *>i international crisis 
plavmg an important role in our struggle for power and freedom. 

Aow will soon go back to vour prov-nces and constituencies an! explain to our 
comrades there the decisions taken here in I).dhi city, and prepare for the new forms 
of strugglo that await you. We have some experience of this struggle for freedom 
and many of us have given the best part of our lives to it, and a variation in ita 
shape or form will not deter us. But wo mud hold our el l nuehoi and bo swept 
away by passing currents. And we must remember that we live in a dynamic world 
where almost everybody expects sudden and violent change and oatastrophe. That 
crisis, national or international, may soizo us by the throat uriuwirns sooner than we 
imagine, Bo we must bo ever ready for it aud we may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow-moving periods. 

Our next task is the hartal of April 1st, and on tho day I hope you will bo in 
your constituencies to take part in that mighty demonstration against this slave 
i;onstitutioa and to declare again, with millions of our countrymen, that this Cons- 
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titnfion must be scrapped and must give place to another, framed hy a Constituent 
Assembly and based on the soveieignty of the people of India. 

Tin. O.vri! 

The moot sjecl.iou’ar pan of to-day's session of the National (Convention was the 
administration of the oath of allegiance hv tie* Congress Piesident ro the Congress 
memhejs in the legislature as well as to the mem hers of All-India Congress Oom- 
ril,, <*e It was indeed an impressive eereinonv And none could have failed to he 
tlinlied and awed by the sperta b* of a tlioi.au I 1 eprev-ntatives of the teeming 
riinln in- of Indian maws standiue up an I repeating wot 1 foi word the Pledge 
to sei\e Delia and tu work iridde !ep-s!at ui es and outside for the Indopc denee of 

India ami to end th" * * x j *!»> 1 1 ;i r i >: j au 1 pov-otv of lew people. 

I he ( oiie M s„ President ,V iirst i * *;i i out tie* Ku_J,di ten bring of the Oath, hut 
*l"‘ "bole assembly was t*fpiest<! to i"p“at tin* Hiulust.ini veis'oti whieli was sepa¬ 
rator read out by lie* PreS'dent. 

‘I. a member of t) j i ^ All-In J a Oou\e;it:on ph> lg • myself j to tire service of India 
and to work in the le;u dat ut • r.d <*ut-i !>» fu th" i u I-'pei, lenee of Imha and the 
end 1 'ie of tim e\p'o't.rtion a i i pear." n f h-u p.> i t .i»». I pb*dg • myself to work 
under the < i; ^, i! i r i - • of fie- r'onjp. > for tu-* f ur! inu awe of Cmgiess ideals and 

object i v< s to the • u i tli p In hi mu n- au I in b'p ej |e f r* an i Ipw rni'lims fieel 

fioni the heavy 1 uidrns they Miflet fnuj; ' 
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Mi f'u'tnl'tl S'h it >nn m 1 -e d ■ i tin 1 t "smIut:.-.'. 

Mi •/ (' Gupf>i r Bengali stress"! Thimputuio" of tlie Convention from tip' 
" pmnt of these pjovm es in win h tin* (‘eig!ps> \v,h not m a majority. Left 
t> t item ‘Ives, tim.,.' province’, won! i n • ; !»• ah'e ", take such s*eps as the resolu¬ 
tion demand''. It was h-oe thi‘ th• * Co- ';»u iU<oi ail the .strength of the provinces 
"huh th" Congress hit nnj iiiti"s was n-‘<"ssoiv. ahh m;'a he hid hopes that 
ine r< solution «\o so ituvin ed 1 anil s » irrvsistahle that even “minority legislatures 
"ou! i carry it out on heli itf of imn uitv pi evinces The speaker appealed to 1 bo 
other si\ provides to give th*m th-or helji by passing the resolution in the first 
instance, 

Mr. (Jiniuratttt .l/nrn Ohussal piotested that Congressmen were reasonable people 
ant! were prepared to g.-t what they could our of th" Constitution. Put the Consti¬ 
tution was stu h that nothing could he got out of it 

Mr. Puuisuraiti Tahilrumnm (>ind) said that Indians iy traditional and intrinsic 
non-vndeiiee weie best fitted to put forward a deman i for ending exploitation. 

* hev were determinel to demonstrate that they would riot submit to coercion anv 
'"np’t. The caravan would not hr! allowed to go on. The demand should be put 
lot ward iu every legislature, no matter whether it was defeated in those provinces 
where Congress had not a majority. 

Mr. Chauilhary Krishna Gopai Dutt (Panjah) moved an amendment seeking to 
add in the third paragraph the word ‘‘economic' 1 so as to make it clear that the 
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Convention stood for a genuine democratio state whom political and economic 
power had boon transferred to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Nehru said that political included economic. 

Mrs. ffausa A Jchtn (Bombay) said that women wanted to justify their presence 
in the legislatives not b\ words, hut by deeds as in the past. They had been 
leturned to the legislatures on pledge of wrecking the Constitution, and replacing it 
by another framed by Indians. There was no need therefore for a f:osh declara¬ 
tion of the same object. The resolution was put to vote and earned 

Coxokkss Polk y in IjKoislattkf.s 

Mr. Acht/ut Patna~dhan moved the second resolution regarding Oonei .^s poli. v 
in the legislatures and diawing the attention of ('cngies-v legislators to the Work pig 
Committee's resolution adopted at Ward ha on 27th Fehiuarv 

Mr. Patwardhan emphasised the need fm discipline among Congress legislators 
and warned them against drawing in iru h'sii i 1»1 * * cl uncut > in tic pioecss of eo.i,items. 

Mr. I'. M Ru nuis/ni nr \fwiuliur v Madrasi. nHm icfe* nog to the signal t, ue< ess 
a< hieved by labour cu i . lila , , s in Mali is. urge! thit Oeupe--, legislators s!cmM keep 
before them the need for releasing South Indian Iv clway strikers who were ‘'till 
languishing m jails. He also urged Cougiess legislators to < onsi ler the question of 
social insurance schemes for workers 

Mr. A. M. Lrnuim (Bengal) oppose] th»* lesolation and expressed disagreement 
with it on two points, namely, hours of wukiug an 1 rntuiinurn wage-, IP* m.untuine 1 
that eight lours was to > hog S one worke-s m P*eng i! were even rew woiking 
enl\ S'S'i'ii hours and th n resolipion-, world have an advert.* »*lT<*'-t on the po-ctem 
of those workers. Congress had fixe 1 the limit of salaries IP. .W >. hut^wha* 
about the minimum V IP* suggested \\vM Rs. 4<> al"p’‘‘l b\ the vll India Trade 
j (’ongrc'S shoul 1 he accepted. He also uig"i tY* < be; to ess to take more real 
infe-est m tic i a ise of woikers. 

Mr. A’, (i Guhl.nN .Karnatuk) dedaie] that I’mguss legislators should p’ove tnm 
to the pie Iges given to tie* louses (’ uigi • •sMnmi !i 1 1 enr.u,*d tie* legislature., a-, 
loyal and M lie servants of the peop'e and it was nem^-iry that th »y shoul! justifv 
that he canxirg out the people's man late. 

Mr. Bhnujiu am Gan iht :.\. \V F P.' advocate 1 rclmtim of faxes an 1 retr-u* li¬ 
me nt of expenditure on administration. He want"! th> (J ingress to -et- an example 
:n this matter 

Prof. Havga (Madia 1 ) wanted a moratorium to he de laiel on r.iral debt an I 
arrears of rent and revenue, This was ne. .ssu»y while Con:" M'ust-us were 

taking measures to enquire an 1 formulate di faded pr.p*ei'.-> f<>i pe:ma:ient re'ief 
horn the burden of debt and revenue. He also want'd Inni” wages red nn'v f->r 
industrial workers hut aho for agm-u (fui a 1 workers. 

Mr JtiN'tihat lal Ndnu, in the course of a*i explanation, sail t h it he ha 1 ive| 

seven! amendments of the nature sugg**ste I bv Piof Kangi Th 1 pi .gramme con¬ 
tained pj tie* resolution was n >t an exhaustive on-* It oidv indicated Hie broad 
lines along who h work sliou'l he t ■ »n-I ti- t * *1 It w..> not p ".sih!** to lay down a 

detailed programme while they were not suie how long tli. v would remain in tier 

legislatures. If tlc*\ put forward a length), piogramine it would b)s,uu tho effect of 
coming conflicts. 

Mrs. Vma Nehru suppoi ted the resolution and declared office would ho acoeplef 
to end the Act as quickly as possible 

The resolution wna.s put to vote and carried. 

M*OHK OuTSIOE I.FoIsI ati rirs 

Pundit Marfan Mohan MoJaviya moved the third resolution calling the attention 
of Congress legislators to work ourside legislatures, particularly in their constituencies. 

In the course of his speech he said that during th" last lf>0 years of British 
rule over the country, the people had been com; letely impoverished The new Act 

had no use for tin* people. It was essentia! that those who had been elected should 

carry on agitation among the people and not have peace til! the Act is 
replaced by one which was framed by Indians themselves. If, was a matter 
of shame that India, a country with a great past and of three hundred and 
fifty millions, should continue to ho under foreign domination It had been stated 
time and again that Congress was not representative of the people of the country. 
The people of India had amply demonstrated iha* Congress renresentod tho country 
and wa:; its mouthpiece. Now that the question of office had oeen decided once and 
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for all, it was not proper to carry on the controversy. Everyone should loyally 
abide oy the decision of the A. I. C. C. It was now in the hands of Congress legis¬ 
lators and workers to carry on propaganda and agitation all over the country that 
every man and woman feels foreign domination and will vow himself or herself that 
they shall not sleep till the Act was replaced. It was not for the first time in the 
history of India that a resolution of tho typo was being placed before the Convention 
and every legislator took a vow to keep in constant touch with his constituency. 
Every legislator should see that fear among the people is killed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya advised the Congress legis’ators to establish 
(jrama panrhayats in every village whose duty it shall be to see that not a single 
soul starved. They should strengthen the organisation of masses and remove illiter¬ 
acy by starting schools in every village. The resolution he had just moved provided 
them with plenty of scope to improve the lot of people. They should be able to 
make the masses feel that they were masterin their own houses. It was their 
duty to remove fear from the people of the police wh were the servant a of the 
people though ull along they had been placing the role of masters. 

Replying to a question Mr. Jutcuhurlul said that it vun necessary for the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Legislative parties to work in consultation with Provincial Congress 
Committees so as to avoid eontlict. 

/Jr. //us'i’tn Zufar seconding the i ••solution said that it was absolutely essential 
for the Congress legislators to cariy the Congress message to every nook and corner 
of the country. 

Srecmatt tiharmada Thyayy . in a spirited speech, emphasised the importance of 
work outside the legislatures, particularly in constituencies. After the resolution had 
been further suppoited it was declared carried 

Mr. Jutcahurlul , winding up. sail that many were vague about the Convention. The 
Convention was after all the creation of th*‘ Congress and hil to carry out the orders ot 
the Congress. Yesterday, he spoke of tie* Punjab workers' failure to achieve success at 
the recent elections Mans workers from that province had tak-*u it to heart. He 
was sony if he had offended them. Yet one felt such a great Congress Pruvmce 
should have failed in the elections. 

Referring to the hartal on April 1. the President said that, apait from haital. 
meetings should be held all over the country and resolutions passed. 

In the coms“ of his concluding remarks. Mi. Nehru reiterated its objects and 
(bnlared that it haJ brought them together aui s-‘rv-d to promote that seus<» of unity 
ami uniformity which was necessary to overcome lissiparous and provincial tenden¬ 
cies It was a psychological thing which would counter act the danger of then 
getting involved m ordinal v provincial troubles an l -»rr r-rgles and th.nkmg more of them 
than ot tho whole problem This dang-u u f pi ovimualism was alrealv present and 
might grew with the coining of pruviruntl autonomy. Regarding the future uf the 
Convention, frankly he did ku nv w ha: it wool i b u 1*1 it they would remember that 
tlie Convent! ill consisted of w ell-reeogmso I constituent elements. Jr was not an 
i. td gatheimg. Then* was no difficulty in getting them together. “It may be that 
a ci isis or a grave tumble might hi iso aui when it arises it is easy to get you 
pioiUhei. Win'ii that will arise we do not know. It is quite possible that national 
oi international crisis might arise, but foi the moment we .sha'l confine ourselves to 
the national problem. \\ hen it does aiise theie w<>uld be no difficulty for u, to 
meet tugethei and work together for India's freedom '’ He then decl .red the Con¬ 
vention adjourned tune the. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—5th July to 8th July 1937 

A meeting of tin 1 Working Committee was hold at Wardah on July 5, 6. 7 and 
8, 19.17. 8hii Jawhailal Nehru presided. The members present were: Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Klirimati Sarojmi Naidu, Sliris Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, 
Khan Abdul lihaffar Khan, Jainnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Oovind Ballabh Pant. 
Naroudra Dev, Shankar Iiao Deo, Achyut ratwardhau and J. B. Kripalaui. 
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Shris Rajagopalachari and Sarat Hose attended the meeting by special invitation. 

Shris B. G. Kher, N. B. Kliaro and Bishwanath Das attended for some time the 
meeting on July 6 and 7. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Allahabad already circulated wore 
confirmed. 

By-election of Delegates 

On a reference being made from Bombay, the Committee reiterated its decision 
that the by-election of delegates is to be regulated by its resolution passed at 
Wardha, June-July 19110, which runs thus .— 

“7. In a constituency where fv>r any reason a by-election of a delegate becomes 
necessary, the members entitled to vote and b<* candidates for such a vacancy shall 
be, 

(«) those included in the list mentioned in Art. (VIu) and 

(6) new members omolled since the closing of the said list and three months 
prior to the by-election.” 

Election or Leaded in Bombay. Siiri Nariman’s Correspondence 
with the President 

The Committee issued the following press communique : — 

“Shri K. 1". Nariman having made representations to the President in his letter 
dated May 13, June 23, July o ami Ju 1 % f>, he was invited to come m person to 

make matters clear and evpla.n what he desired to b»» done. Shn Nariman appealed 
before tic* Working Committee on July S and intimate 1 to tliern that he had not 

intended to a^k in his Ietteis fui the r**-opening of the subject by the Woiking 
Committee and he definitely stated that he did not seek any reopening of flu* 

Committee's decision of Maicfi 20 and that he accepts it as finally deciding the 

questiou. Ho further stated that he does not want any other matter refened to m 
tne correspondence to be inquired into by the Committee.’ 

OrriCE ACCEPTANCE IN PROVINCES WITH CoNGRKSS MaIORTTIEs 

The following resolution was passed : — 

The All India Congress Committee, at its meeting held in Delhi ori March Is. 
1937, passed a resolution affirming the basic Congress policy in regard to the 
new Constitution and laving down the programme to b<* followed inside an i 
outside the legislatures by Congress members of such legislatures. It fmther 
directed that in puisuauce of that policy, permission should be given fm 
Congressmen to accept office in provinces where the Congress commanded 
a majority in the legislakne, and the leadei of th» Congress Party was satusli*‘d and 
could state publicly that the Governor would not uv* his special powers of mfer- 
ferenee, or set aside the advice of ministers in legald to their constitutional activi¬ 
ties. In accordance with these directions, the bsaleis of Congiess paities. who 
were invited by Governors to form ministries, asked for the nocvssaiy assuram-es 
These not having been given, the leaders expressed their inability to undeitake the 
formation of ministries. But, since the meeting of the Working Committee on 
April 28 last, Loid Zetland, Loid Stanley and the Viceioy have made declarations on 
this issue on behalf of tlio British Government. The Woiking Committee has care¬ 
fully considered these declarations and is of opinion that though they exhibit a 
desire to make an approach to the Congress demand they fall shoit of the Assurances 
demanded in terms of the A. 1. C. C. resolution as interpieted by the Woiking 
Committee resolution of Apnl 28. Again, the Working Committee is unable to 
subscribe to the doctrine of partnership propounded in some of the aforesaid decla¬ 
rations. The proiier description of the existing relationship between the British 
Government and the people of India is that of the exploiter and the exploited, and 
hence they have a diffeient outlook upon almost everything of vital importance. 
The Committee feels however that the situation created as the result of the circum¬ 
stances and events that have since occurred, warrants the belief that it will not he 
easy for the governors to use their special powers. Tuo Committee lias moreover 
considered the views of Congress mornbers of the legislatures and of Congressmen 
generally. 

The Committee has therefore come io the conclusion and resolves that Congress¬ 
men be permitted to accept office where they may be invited thereto. But it 
desires to make it clear that office is tc be accepted and utilised for the purpose of 
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working in accordance with the lines laid down in the Congress election manifesto 
and to farther in every possible way the Congress policy of combating the new Act 
on the one hand anl of prosecuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and backing of the 
A. I. C. G. in its decision and this resolution is in furtherance of the general 
policy laid down by the Congress and the A. I. C. C. The Committee would have 
welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction of the A. I. C. G. in this matter 
but it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this stage would be injurious 
to the country’s interests and would create confusion in the public mini at a time 
when prompt and decisive action is necessary. 

Sa.la.rihs of Ministers, Speakers a.ni> Advoca.te-Gexbrxlh 

The following resolution was passed by tlw Working Committee at iu meeting 
a* Delhi, March 15*22 last : — 

Apart from free provision to be made by the State for residence and conveyance, 
the salaries of ministers, speakers and aivocat '-gonerala shall not exceed rupee* live 
hundred per month, as laii down m the Kira-hi resolution of •Fundamental RighU 
and Economic Programme 

All India Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

Division oi Work 

The All India Congress Pat inmentary S.ib-t *a!aont rn*; at Watdii i uri duly b. 
1937, and passed tho following i -^o'ution — 

“Resolved that in case-* oi cm-ugen \v. mein *i- uainei below be authorised to 
deal with matters '•omnig Within tue purvnnv <>f re- S ib-Cjmmitt-j« in the provin* 
ces mentioned agiuisr their rpsp*-'?ivf'v 

Sri Vallabhbhai Pate! : 

1. Bombay Presidency, comprising the C un'iiwo Piovii.ee-> oi Gujarat. Maha¬ 
rashtra, Bombay City and Karnatak. 

2. Madras Presidency, comprising the O^ngtcss Provinces of Anita a, Tamil 
Nadu, Koiala and Karnatak. 

3. Central IVonnces, comprising *h* Congress Provinces of Nagpur. Malm- 
koshal and Berar. 

4 . Sindh, 

Sri Abul Kalam A/ad 

J. Bengal, 2. United f'rm mres. “> Pumab ati i 4 Yor/k- M *it b'r*.>nh»* 
Province, 

Sri Raiendra Prasad . 

1. Bihar , l. On sea an i .> 

Further resolved that the Omgi-'ss PaiIiamentaiy Paitie» in the Pioviuoos be 
informed that m urgent osses, rh-»y should -••mim<mi< 1 Ate with the member concerned 
icgarding any quotums requinng reference tj this Sub-Committee. Any action 
taken by a mdei this resolution shon! 1 be reported by him to the Sub¬ 

committee. 

Congressmen Joining Non-Congress Parties in Legislatures 

The following note was sent bv the President to the Bengal P. C. C. giving hi* 
decision in the case of Shrts Nilurendu Dutta-Majumdar and Bunkim Chandra 
Mukherji who holding important positions in the Congress had joined in the legisla¬ 
ture other than the Congress Party : 

This matter was referred by the Bengal P. C. C. to the A. I. C. O. office for 
advioe and decision in March last. Rome correspondence took plaoe anl Messrs. 
Majumdar and Mukherji were asked to explain their position to us, whioh they did in 
lengthy communications. 

The question before us ha-* arisen thus : Shri Niharendu Dutta-Majumdar and 
Shri Bankim Chandra Mukherji are both members- of the A. 1. C. C. from Bengal, 
the latter is also a Vice-president of the Bengal P. C. C. Both of them are inti¬ 
mately connected with the Trade Union Congress and Labour Organisations in 
Bengal. An there was an attempt on the part of all concerned to co-operate toge- 
28 
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ther on an anti-imperialist joint front and to recognise that the National Congress 
was the premier and outstanding organisation for this purpose, there were no marked 
conflicts in so far as political activities were concerned. A welcome and growing 
spirit of co-operation with the Congress pervaded various labour groups, and the 
Congress made an attempt on its part to develop greater mass contacts. 

At the time of the recent general election for provincial assemblies, the question 
arose as to who was to nominate candidates for labour seats. The Congress position 
was that all such candidates should stand on the Congress ticket so that a powerful 
and disciplined anti-imperialist party should be built up in each legislature. Separate 
labour parties, even though they might bo as advanced politically, or more advanced 
than the Congress, weakened the general anti-imperialist front. Thore was also the 
danger that individuals and small groups might utilize the labour or peasant cloak 
for a politically reactionary policy. The principal issue before the country was a 
political one—a fight against the new Constitution—and it was desirable to con¬ 
centrate on this. This obviously could only be done by tho Congress. 

This position and attitude were generally understood and appreciated by labour 
and peasant groups, though there were occasional complaints as regards the choice 
of candidates on behalf of the Congress. In the country as a whole there was a 
remarkable ^o-operation in the election between the Congress and the various labour 
and peasant groups. The Trade Union Congress also co-operated in a large measure, 
with the important conception of a seat in Bombay where thore conflict. As a 
rule, in many provinces, the labour candidates set up by the Congress after consul¬ 
tation with various groups concerne 1, had the full support of the T. U. C. The 
President of the T. U. (\ was himself a Congress candidate for the Assembly. 

In Bengal, however, a number of labour and allied groups set up what was 
called “The United Front Parliamentary Board" to run candidates (presumably foi 
the labour seats only) for the piovinctal assembly. This '"United Front Parliamen¬ 
tary Board", it might be added, had nothing to do with the Congress. This policy 
was at variauce with the all India policy in sir h matters and 1 think it was an 
unfortunate step under the circumstances.’ However, owing to the good sense of 
the Congress and the other people concerned open conflict at election time was 

avoided. Several candidates set up by this Board were adopted by the Congress and 
stood for election on the Congress ticket. Sliri N. D itta-M.ij im l.ir and Shri Binkitn 
Chandra Mukerji, however, stood only ou the ticket of "The United Front Parlia¬ 
mentary Board.” They were not Congress candidates, but t^ey had the support of 
the Congress. Some financial assistance was also given to them by the Congress, 
though this is not of importance in considering the present question. They received 
messages cf sympathy and support (torn nr* and oth u Congressmen. They succeeded 
in the election. 

Neither of them joined tho Congress Party in th*» Bengal Assembly. A separata 
party was formed by them ra!b»l the Bengal P.uliameutarv Peasant and Labour 
Party. This party was a small group including some ron-Congr^ssmen and one 
person, Shri Kamini Kumar Putta of Camilla, who. though a Congressman, had 

opposed the official Congress candidate and against whom disciplinary action had 
been taken. Later this group became smaller still by the resignation of two mem¬ 
bers, Messrs Aftab 41i and J. N. Ouptrt. Those two resigned because Shri Dutta- 
Majumdar, speaking in the Assembly had fully a>s *f iac* l himself with the views 
expressed l>y the leader of the Congress Paity. 

This Bengal Parliamentary Peasant and Labour Paity is thus a very small group. 
Probably it. does not contain more than half a dozen now, but I am not sure of the 

number. It does not contain all the labour members as several of the«e, including 

T. U. C. leaders, are members of the Congress Party. Shri Putta-M ijumdar is the 
leader of the party in the Assembly and Shri Bankim Mukhorji is the Secretary. 
Shri Kamini Kumar Datta represents the party in the Upper House. 

As soon as this party was formed, the leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal 
Asiembly asked us for advice as to whether it wa 1 - open to Congressmen who wore 
members of the Assembly to belong to other parties. The Working Committee wa* 
consulted in Delhi in March 1937 and, without going into any particular case, they 
laid it down that while labour and other groups might be armed informally, Congress 
men should not belong to other parties, as this would mean their allegiance to another 
whip and to a non-Congress part. 

The position thus is clear, though a certain difficulty arises from the fact that 
noted Congressmen deliberately chose to stand on another ticket and were permitted 
and even supported by the Congress in doing so. A labour momber elected on a 
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Congress tioket obviously must belong to the Congress Party. A labour member 
or anybody else, unconnected with the Congress and standing on a non-Congress 
ticket, is equally obviously free to act as he chooses and is not under Congress 
discipline. But a Congrossmau of note who has been elected on a labour ticket alone 
has m a sense two allugiauces aal these may come into conflict. In actual practice 
there is no reason why there should be couflict. And indeed there are many labour 
and T. U. C. members who are m the Congress Parties. Even this particular case 
of Datta-Majurndar and Bankim Mukherji was referred to the head-quarters of the 
T. U. C. in Bombay and in their reply it was stated that the T. U. C. did not want 
separate parties to be formed in the Assemblies. The T. U. C. wanted its members 
to support tiie Congress Party on all political questions. But while they could not 
form a separate political party, they could form labour groups. 

This attitude of the T. U. C. seems to me to be correct and in conformity with 
the general policy of the National Congress. 

On geneial conditions it seems to me to be clear that the formation of separate 
parties for paiticnlar purpjSM is likely f> injure the larger purposes we have in 
view, including the interest-, of labmr. It will giv * strength to the disruptive 
tendencies and weaken u- org iuiMtmualiy. T\»i 1 m ling Cmgressram and membe~s 
of the A. I. C. C. r> do so is to cjnfu-o the p ibhc If Shn Duft.i-Mujumdar’s 
argument is correct theu the I'ongiess woul 1 tend to become a loose federation. We 
do not want that. We work for a strongly-knit pirtv which can offer battle when 
the time comes. 

While there sln>u! 1 be on!\ one C ingress Pariv. the Congress permits of the 
formation of inform »l groups for pirn ml tr pa-pu-v*-,. Members interested in any 
such subject e. g., lahoui, agrarian matter^, womeu\ qiest’ous etc-, can form a 
separate group. 8hn I) itta-M »j iraiur i* thus free to form or belong to such an 
informal group provide 1 it is n it a pirt> is-.huj a whip aid demanding allegiance. 
If he has any laooui iumsuios to put fjr.varl, m accordant* with his labour pro¬ 
gramme, the *( Jong* ess Party w.ll not come m his way, though it may not necessa¬ 
rily adopt them Thus he mu remain true to the pledge he gave at the time of 
election. 

Mr. Majumiai if :t i> obligatory for a person, like himself, who has been 
elected on a iibou*- ticket with Omgie^ suppo’t to j jiii the Congress Party in the 
Assembly. I am not prepared to say that in such circumstanced it is obligatory to 
do so but I do think tint >t is hurhly desirable to do so from every point of view, 
Congress an 1 label i S is< Mijtmlai will be abb* to d ) far more for labour 
through the instrummitaiity of a powerful C mgresa Party, of which he is a member, 
than ‘hrough a small gto-ip whmh docs in: mtl.imieo mijor p.uties much and which 
by its very existence as a sepuiato unit, mutate* other groups. 

But though it m.u’ not b • .*b.-.oI ltihy for him t» joiu the Congress Party, I think 
it is obligatory for him not to join any othet party than the Congress, so long as he 
holds a high position in the Congress He cannot both be a member of the A. I. O. C. 
and a momboi of a n >n-C mgiess Party in the Assembly. He must choose between 
the two. 

Therefore iny alvi<;“ to Shns Mijumlai and Bankim Mukerji is to wind up their 
new party in the Assembly or to sevei their connection from it. If, ^however, they 
are not prepared to do so th<»u they should resign from the A. 1. C. C. and offices in 
the Bengal P. C. C. They miv h >wevoi contmu** even then as primary members of 
the Cougress. These are the two alternative courses they have to choose from. 

I do not think any question of taking disciplinary action has so far arisen. Messrs 
Dutta-Maium lar and Mukherji did not act m deliberate defiance of the Congress 
mandate but under a misappi ehen.sion They can now retrace the step they have 
taken or otherwise conform to the Congress directions. 

June -19J7 Jawaharla.l Nkhrt; 


Important Circulars issued to the P. C. Cs. 

The Ihajlut’jn on Office Acceptance 

Deal Comrade, July 10, 1937 

I need not draw your attention to the resolution of the Working Committee on 
offioe acceptance for that has already received sufficient attention from yon. Bat I 
would draw your attention again to *the directions of the Working Committee, given 
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!n its earlier resolutions and endorsed by the A. I. C. C. to the vital importance of 
continuing with fall vigour our organisati nal and other work outside the legisla¬ 
tures. They must continuo to be our major occupation and without it legislative 
activity would have little value. The two forms of activity must be co-ordinated 
together and the masses must bo kept in touch with what we do and consulted about 
it. The initiative should come from those masses. 

The work of enrolling Congress members must continue vigorously as well as the 
formation of village committees. These committees should be encouraged to meet 
frequently to consider aad discuss their own problems as well as the larger issues 
before the country. Our work in the legislatures will only bear fruit if it is 
followed closely and influenced by the Congress rank and file and the people gene¬ 
rally. It must be the reflex of our larger freedom movement. __ 

I should like to know what steps you aie taking, in tvim* of the Working Com¬ 
mittee’s directions, to oo-ordiuaU the activities of your Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee with those of the Congress Party in the Provincial Assembly. In provinces 
where the area under the jurisdiction of both is more or less the same, few difficul¬ 
ties will arise. But there arc composite provinces wh»ue the legislative province 
iDoludes Beveral Congress provinces. In such composite piovinees care should be 
taken to work harmoniously and without encroaching on each othet s preserves. I he 
Provincial Congress Committee is the final authority for Congress purposes withiu 
that province. At the same time the Congress member* *»f the legislature from that 
provinoe belong ti the Congress Party of the A^mblv an i owe discipline to that 
Party. To avoid misunderstandings a practice should be built up of mutual consulta¬ 
tions. For this purpose the Parliamentary sub-committee of the Woikiug Committee 
should bo consulted. _ . 

During the ensuing months we want to keep in close touch with \our provincial 
activities and we expect you to keep in direct and constant t<» i.-h with your district 
and local activities. For this purpose a system of fortnightly reports must be kept, 
up. We shall therefore expect to hear from you every fortnight givu g a brief and 
concise account of the Congress work that is being done, th-* number of Congress 
workers enrolled, the number of village and War 1 committee functioning, aud other 
:tcfivi* : es of the Congress. 

The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 

F'ear Comrade. -My 10- 

£ome days ago 1 sent au aitiele to the piess in winch I lisciissed our relation 
!o labour and peasant organisations. This was piodueei in many newspapers and I 
presume that your attention was drawn to it In this aitide I discussed the prin¬ 
ciples that should govern our work and I pointed out various d ffieulties that had 
to be faced. I did not go into the details of how to surmount these difficulties as 
conditions differ in various part* of the country and I could only deal with the general 
problem in that article. 

Friends have written to me pointing out again some of th<M difficulties. I shall 
be glad to consider these fully and offei such advice as I can. A vital and growing 
movement like nurs which touches tho masses intimately must inevitably come up 
against such difficult problems. In consileiiug them, howevei, the basic principles 
must be kept in view and this is why I drew attention to them 

I find that these problems and difficulties are more marked iu atc&s where the 
Oongiess contacts with the rural masses are less than they should be. With the 
growth of Congress committees in villages aud a large and fairly active ilira! mem¬ 
bership, the desire of those rural masses for opportunities of self-expression is 
largely filled. 

Obviously the first duty of every Congressman is to develop these direct contacts 
with the villages. That is the whole purpose of our mass contacts drive. We 
must make more and more members of tho Congress in our rural areas and build up 
a network of village committees. The Congress agrarian programme must be placed 
before them for this is of greater interest to them than other issues. Their own 
immediate problems must be tackled and discussed with them and every possible 
help given in removing their grievances and teaching them to act in an organised and 
effective way. 

Where genuine peasant organisations exist we should co-operate with them. We 
cannot oppose the formation of such organisations for it is the undoubted right of 
the*peasants to organise for the removal of such grievances. 
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Where such organisations are politically reactionary they are not true peasant 
organisations and we cannot co-operate. Also where the peasant platform is utilised 
as a platform by opponents of the Congress, we cannot have anything to do witu it. 

But while we co-operate with peasant organisations oar primary duty is to maKe 
the Congress in the ruial areas as nearly a kisa i oigamsi*ion as is possible. Unless 
we do this in an ever-growing measure we shall 1 jse living touclj with the peasantry. 
Every Congressman must therefore bear thi^ ia mini and woik accordingly. 

I have previously disousse 1 th* question «>f the King. For the Congress^ and foi 
eveiy Congress fumtiou the only possible_ Flag is the National Maj 


■eat as the Cong r 


Indeed this 
ss is, the Flag 


f* 




ui^to.n** i bun 


voik**r», 'Specially inlustrial workers 
Its orig.n is mnous In the early 
uidrei sears ago, th* j Red Flag was 
,• ' {*:oclairnel ani the workers 

it became associated iu the mind of 
■na-'- . i> cam** to embody for them 
flag of their opponents and made it 
all <» vci the worl 1 the international 
,t \v*> honour if And if our svork- 
th:v f ’b-'v >hou! 1 lo so in token of 


t\ ■<: rivaliv N the National Flag 
i rh*»r*>foi ** all such displays 
be borne in mind in rural areas, 
to the Kel Flag as the industrial 
; » rh»* Nitimal Flag and he has 
This hag represents. as no other 
h*ss**n its value in the peasant 
j disservice to our freedom move- 
g»* 1 to use the National Flag only 
to use the Flag. Let us make it 
! u >tifj * a l an 1 s).*ia! freedom foi 


Flag has already becora** the Flag of the Nation 
is something inoie than the Cong!ess Flag. 

The Red Flag has long been associated with th** 

If is not the fl ig of any p.u ’I'-ular 1 vmti y 
stages of the woik-uV movement, ab>ut u 1 
used by the State authoi itie-> wlrm maitiui hi 
were shot down and ciuslied an loi it. 'rhus 
tho wotkeis wiiii sutTu ng an l .w nfice fu th** 
their hopes and ;*"/»;:ati<»m. Ihe\ adopted Bus 
the symbol of their -»w:; ndiitritv. I» he .ou** 

(lag of the working <•! i>»s As fc mdi if is right i 1 
ers adopt it as then tiaie union llag it ;s i'gh» 
rhoir solidarity with rln* wo'ker- fh<* wmM 

But to hunt; th*» Rci Fine :n tok-ui >f 

is highly object on abb* aril lerls l . *v f is’\ 

of it must be avoulel. .More sp-■ia ,! \ th-** 

The peasant has no su-di ba ks;* hi i i in i 
woiker has. We .have siow!\ 
giowu to cherish it an l eousiF. r as li * • vu. 

does, the nation,*! str iggh. ,p :u lep**n Ierice To 

mind, to confuse him m reg.tr l t) ill,**, is to <1* 
merit. Therefor** th** peasantry sho i! 1 u* *■'' uia 
and I would suggest to peasant orgams itious a'so 
the universal svmbd it Iul'.r* n l- 5 pe'i e 
*»ur Indian masses. 

Pres* Statements by the President 

Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier 

uu, \w > m aths ag i th- British G ivernment addressed a communication 
to tin* Spanish (iu\eminent and fin* Insurgent" in Spain asking both of them to 
i* :ram from b cubing Mie civ;I p •pul.ifi ui Uwn the an. Ibis remonstrance was 
".eat to both fiu* wairinc gioups in Spam. but as a rnattir of fact the immediate 
'• oavm f-*r it w ts tire hunbmg of s *m- of tin* t-.wns iu the Basque country, largely 
bv Ceimati and Italian a-*' op! ai.s in the service of Genera) branco. For nearly a 
\oar, evci since the outbreak of th- insui reotiou in Spam and its invasion by 
foreign foie *.,, the woi!i iias bt*o:i s.-keued by accounts of Bu? barbarities perpe¬ 
trated by t ie fasjist-miihrary clique in that unhappy country. Even so the bombing 
of Guernica, an unfortilie*) citv, with ineondiary bombs, the killing thereby of oUU 
ci vnians, and the destru item ‘of a Hugo put *f the * sty came as a terrible shock 
to the peoples of the world. . ■ 

The British Government sent a pious note of pi otesr and remonstrance . mat is 
ns chief function now in foreign affairs. And yet. just then, that same British 
Government was indulging iu bombing from the air across the north-west frontier 
of India. It was a strange and sufficient coincidence demonstrating m a tlasn trie 
true nature and hypocrisy of modern imperialism. 

How does the thing that is monstrous and horrible in Spain become justifiable 
in India across her frontier ? Whatever the so-called justification might be, trignt- 
fulness remains frightfulness, and there are cortain standards of conduct vnien can 
only bo ignored and set aside at peril to the civilisation and culture wnicn tne 
world has so painfully built up through Jong years of travail. All over the world 
people realise tnis and raise their voices against this new barbarism of bombing ox 
civilians from the air. But fascism and imperialism, twin-brothers, are impervious 
to this wide-spread opinion, are wholly iusensitive to the suffering of innocent 
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human beings and to the crash of civilisation and the cullapse'of much that humanity 
cherishes. They carry ou with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im¬ 
partially man and woman, boy and girl, and the child at the breast. 

But humanity apart, let us examine this bombing business across the Frontier. 
The ('digress has condemned it, as eveiy sensitive person needs must, and it has 
further condemned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forwurd Policy at 
the frontier. We are told, however, that the British Government indulged in this 
bombing in order to rescue aud protect girls who had been kidnapped. It is strange 
that even the kidnapping of girls should fit in with the Fiontiwi policy of Govern¬ 
ment, just as commucalism fits in with its larger Indian policy Memories of how 
the kidnapping of missionaries in various parts of t lie* woi Id helped in spreading the 
empires of various imperialist powers come back to as. Go we s< e a like process 
in operation at the Frontier ' . 

Now it is clear and beyond possibility >f argument that the kidnapping of girls 
is a barbarous and inhuman thing and we cannot tolrrate it A government that 
cannot prevent it demou>trates its own incompetence. But it is also «lear to ever y 
tyro in politics that air-bombing ami military expeditious tin not materialise 
unless there arc important realms of policy behind them. ^ hat that policy in 
India has been and is we ail know. For generations pa*r it lias messed about 
the frontier, ostensibly trying to s'dve the problem, m eff*ct worsening it. One 
may argue whether this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problem, no that-if may continue as a constant irritant an 1 au^exeuKe for 
periodical frontier operations and their inevitable reactions on Indian politics, 01 
to both. But almost everybo ly i> agreed that Biitinli polit y <»n the Frontier has 
been a complete failure. 

That is true on the face of it and yet that i> too simple a statement to make, for 

Urn British people are no f?>o!< aud in framing their imperial policies they do not 

stop at the Frontier ; they look far beyond it. In the old days they looked at the 
Tsar and his advancing 'empire . now the Tsar has gone past recall, but the same 
fascination forces them to look at the wide-tlung Soviet territories which almost 
touch the frontiers of India In this area of Central Asia they see threats to their 

Inuian Empire, to the routes to India, to their world position. In the great crises 

that loom ahead, the Indian frontier ami the adjoining countries may well have dc- 
« isive importance. It is true that the Soviet Union desires peace more ardently 
than any other country in tin* world. It is trim that the Soviet Union has 
tried haid to make friends with England. Yet the inherent antagonisms of the two 
systems remain and may become even more •'v'nb'nt when crisis comes We have 
seen how official England, even at the cost of minor interests arid prestige, has in¬ 
directly aided the insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi policy m Europe. The 
true kinship of imperialism with fascism affected Bntisli foreign policy more than 
many other considerations. 

Thus the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are regarded by the Govern¬ 
ment as a probable theatre of war, and all their policy is directed to strengthening 
themselves there for war purposes. It is not a policy of pacification of and co-optira- 
tioD with the frontier tribes, It is ultimately one of advancing and occupying more 
territory so as to remove the theatre of war a little further a wav from their present 
base. The military mind, ignoring political and psychological factors, thinks only in 
terms of extending the bounds of an empire and thus making it safer from attack. 
As a matter of fact this process often ends in weakening a country or an empire. In 
Tndia we have the military mind at work even in the civilian departments, for the 
civilian considers himself/and rightly. much a member of a foreign army of occu¬ 
pation as the soldier. 

All this has led to the so-called “‘Forward Policy’, at the fiontier and because of 
this every excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forward move. It is with this 
background that we must consider recent events on and across the frontier. 

This Forward Policy becomes an intense preparation for war, for the great war 
that is prophesied for the not distant future. Apart from our opposition and strong 
objection to this Forward Palicy in itself, we have to oppose it as such a prepare- 
tion for war. The Congress has declared itself against India’s participation in im¬ 
perialist war and by that declaration and policy we must stand, not for quixotic 
reasons but in the solid aud permanent interests of the people of India and their 
freedom. 

This Forward Policy has another aspect, a communal one. Just as the canker of 
commnnalism, weakens and injures our public life and our struggle for freedom, so 
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also the Forward Policy introduces that canker at the frontier aDd creates trouble 
between India and her neighbours. The policy of Britain at the Frontier has been 
alternately to bribe and terrorise the frontier tribes. That ifi a foolish policy, fore¬ 
doomed to failure That certainly can never be the policy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has no quarrel whatsoever with 
our neighbours and that it dosiros to cultivat»3 friendly and co-operative relations 
with them. Thus the Forward Policy of the British Government comes into direct 
conflict, with our intentions and creates new problems which will be difficult of 
solution in the future. W r e must try to prevent tnat happening as far as we can 
and this makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamental principles of 
ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away by anything else. 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier can be ended by 
friendly approach on our part, if we were free to make that approach. One man 
alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on either side of the F/ontier, could settle 
it, but under the Bntish dispensation, he may not even entci his province. But 
oven apart from Khan Abdul Uh.iffai Khan, I can sa> with confidence that anv 
approach by the Congress would meet with success. The chiefs of the frontier 
tribes would realise soon enough that oui interests and theirs weie not in conflict 
and they would eoopeiate with us in putting au end to tiie scandal of kidnappings 
and raiding expeditions They would realise also that any other course than this 
would imperil tie* freedom that they have got, for Bntisli imperialism is determined 
to march furthei and further in pursuauco or ib> Forward Policy. They play into 
the hands of this imperialism by giving it pretexts for action, and they create an 
unfriendly feeling in India bv being paities to kidnappings and raid> 

Let us examine briefly tin* recent oc- urrenues on the frontier. A village girl 
of about 15 or Hi. Ram Kuar, appai-'nth eloped with some one. This incident 
which was a purely local and personal affan and had no larger significance, 
suddenly assumed nnp >rtan :e and excited communal passions in the neighbourhood. 
CandiJates for municipal and Assembly elections exploited it, such is the virtue 
of communal electorates The matter was clearly one to be settled privately or 
through a court in accordance with th*» wishes of the girl herself. Neither 
Hinduism nor Islam piofited or suffered by such an incident. A court intervened 
and it is interesting to note that the offence, for which the man who had 
accompanied Ram Kuar was ultimately sentenced, was based on the minority of 
thf> girl, she being just under 16. It was not a case of forcible abduc ion. The 
girl made various contradictory statements, as almost any girl might have done 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 

Peril, ps the incident might have ended th*re. But tlm Assembly elections 
give it further life for th» «Mndidat<*s made fill use of it. This incident had 
nothing to do with Wazuisran or tie' Frontier tribes. In Waziristan about that 
lime some trouble had already started , this had no connection whatever with 
Ram Knar’s case. The Wazm-* were acting again? 4- the Biitish Government for 
soma reasons of tlx • i* own Bat the growth of communal passions, chiefly due to 
the propaganda about Rain Kuar's case during the election campaign, affected the 
Waz ris als > au 1 this ptoiucel unfortunate result> so hi after the election was 
ovoi. Four Hindu girls wore forcibly kidnapped by some Waziris aided by local 
bad characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. This was followed later by many 
i uses of dacoities. 

All this, as far as I -an inak-» out, is confined to Bannu district. It is worth 
noting that it was in this very distiict that Congress candidates fared badly 
luting the Assembly elections Where Congress is stronger no such thing has 
happened. Communalism and trouble go hand in hand. 

These kidnappings and dacoities had two obvious consequences. The small 
minority of Hindus living in the rural aieas were naturally terrified and confounded. 
What frightened them most was the fact that as a rule their Muslim neighbours, 
who formed the large majority of the population, did not help them or protect 
them. Worse even than the actual occurrences were the rumours that were 
spread. 

The second consoquenco was the advance of the Forward Policy. It had ample 
excuse now. Were they not going forward to punish thqse who kidnapped and com¬ 
mitted dacoities on innocent and defenceless people ? Arid so, claiming to be protec¬ 
tors of the weak, they marched ahead to fulfil the plans of British imperialism, and 
they bombed right and left with good will, and left a track of ruin and misery 
behind them. 
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It is easy to understand the reaction of the small minority of terrified Hindus. 
It ia als) easy to understand the anger of the hill tribes who saw this ruin and death 
surrounding them and to some extent connected it with the communal controversy. 
Neverthless it was and is folly for both to think or act in terms of oommunalism 
for both are victims of that larger policy of imperialism which marches o i regard¬ 
less of human suffering. For the Hindus in the Frontier province to support imperi¬ 
alism and its policy is Qot only the height of folly and cowardice but also to invite 
ruin for themselves. They cannot live and prosper in that province except, in co¬ 
operation with, and with the good-wili of, their neighbours. For their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours in those villages to look on whilo kidnapping and dacoity take place almost 
before their eves is to degrade thamselves before the world. That is not the way of 
neighbours. For the Frontier tribes to associate themselves in any way with kidnap¬ 
ping and raiding is to discredit themselves and to imperil their freedom. 

Our policy is clear. We oannot approve of the Forward Policy of Government, 
because that is a discredited policy, because it strikes at the very root of our struggle for 
freedom, because it makes enemies of our friends, because it is a preparation for 
war, and because it is an imperialist policy. We can nevei tolerate the barbarity 
and inhumanity of bombing from the air. Our approach to the Frontier problem 
would bo eutireiy different ; it would be based on friendship and co-operation and 

respect for the freedom of others and an attempt to find an economic solution for 

their difficulties. 

But it is equally clear that we cannot toieiate kidnapping and dacoities and raids 
Our sympathies must go out tv> those who suffei from these, and it is our boundon 
duty to protect them. The surest protection, we feel, will come from a friendly 
approach and the removal of omrnuual passion** Those who seek to feed these 
passious, either ou the Hindu >r the Muslim si 1*\ are fi lends of neither the Flindus 
nor the Muslims. The Congress has already done good work in the Frontier province 
in this respect and it is to be noted that tfie recent trouble has been largely confined 
to Baanu district where unfortunately the Congress organisation is weak. Dr. Khan 
Sahib, the Congress leader in the Frontier province, has already given a straight and 

a brave lead and I trust that Hindus and Muslims alike will follow it. This is not 

a question of Hindu or Muslim, but of our dignity and good repute, our intelligence and 
good sense, to whatever religious faith we raav belong, and of Indian freedom lt*elf. 
June /fly? 


The Congress and Labour and Peasant Organisations 

Since my return from Burma and Malaya I have received many lettors fiorn 

Congress Committees and Congressmen enquiring about the duty of Congressmen 

towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these organisations be encouraged 

or not ? And. if so, what form should they take, what udation. if any. should they 

hear to the Congress r These problems have arisen in many provinces and they re¬ 
quire our serious consideration. Sometimes these problems are largely personal, 
sometimes thev are mainly provincial, but behind them alwavs there is the larger 
issue. In dealing with the local aspe< ts of the problem, we must inevitably consider 
these peculiarities and even personalities But we must bo c lear about the principles 
and the real issues before we lose our&elves in the forest of locol detail. 

How has this pioblem arisen .- Not surely just because of a few persona acting 
in a particular way, but because of the dynamics of the very struggle in which we 
are engaged. It is a sign of our growth and the rising consciousness of the masses. 
For that growth the National Congress is mainly responsible and to it therefore 
must go the credit in a large measure for this new mass consciousness. The Congress 
has worked for it and if success comes to it, Congressmen must not fight shy of 
this. Therefore this new development is to be welcomed even though it might oring 
some occasional complications with it. 

These complications are to some extent inh^ient in the situation. The Congress is 
predominantly a political organisation representing the urge of all classes of Indians 
towards national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation is essentially a group or 
ulass organisation primarily interested in the welware and advancement of that group 
or class. The Congress thinks and acts mainly on the political plane, the 
workers’ organisation on the functional and economic plane. Yet the differences 
are not so great as one would imagine and the development, of our struggle and of 
political consciousness bring the two close to each other and they overlap to a 
considerable extent. The Congress becaute of its close touch ivith the 
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because indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation in the country, inevitably 
begins to think and act in terms of the economic grievances and disabilities of the 
masses, that is, the workers, peasants and others. The labour and peasant organisa¬ 
tions are forced to the conclusion that economic disabilites oannot be removed to any 
large extent unless political freedom is achieved and power comes to the people as a 
whole. Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imperialist front grows up. 

In any country under alien domination the political aspect always overshadows 
other aspects. This in itself would make the Congress the dominant organisation in 
the country, but this predominance has been further intensified by the part that the 
Congress has played in recent years in our struggle for freedom. The Congress is 
thus to-day far and away the most powerful and the most widespread organisation 
in India ; it has tremendous mass appeal and mass support; even the workers aad 
peasants look up to it and are influenced by it far more than by their own class 
organisations. Other organisations are not even bad seconds. The Congress has 
obviously not achieved this mass influence and support by its political programme 
only. It has done so by its magnificent record of service and sacrifice, and by its 
direct approach to the masses and ir-> increasing economic orientation, which is 
understood by those masses moin than the purely political objective. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare the organisational and basic strength of the Congross ia various parts 
of India This strength varies directly with this economic orientation and mass 
contacts. 

Thus from the point of view of our freelom struggle, both in its political and 
economic aspects, it essential that tie* Congress should be strengthened. Every¬ 
thing that weakens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the workers' and 
peasants’ movements, for ueither of these is strong enough to make much headway 
without Congress support. It is the realisation of this fi*t that has brought about 
the demand all over the country, and from all km is *f urters, f >r a joint anti¬ 
imperialist front under Congress auspices. Indeed the Congress itself is increasingly 
considering this joint front. 

But in spite of all this the Congress remains, and has to remaiu, a national organisa¬ 
tion and it cannot always represent the functional or class interests of the workers 
and peasants, it cannot function as a trade union or kisan sahha In actual practice, 
whore its contacts with the peasantry are considerable, it almjst functions as a k -a t 
sabha. The general tendency is for the Congress to develop into a predominantly 
peasant organisation an 1 this process is likely to continue, but the leadership is 
bound to remain with the middle classes, chiefly the lower middle classes, so long 
as the Congress lemaius the Natioual Congiess and does not undergo a sea-ckanga 
into something entiiely different. 

But the 4 e are speculations about the future and it is the present that 
concerns us. The outstanding facts of the present aie . d) the Congress must be streng¬ 
thened because it is the only o: gam sat ion which can lead us effectively 
to our goal . and (2) the rising < onsuousne •» of an 1 ferment among the 

masses. If these two facts art* correlated then we have a powerful move¬ 

ment which grow-* m strength and iead-> us to success. This is the basic reason for 
and the raison d'etre of the emphasis th it is being laid on mass contacts. And be 
it remembered that tnis applies to all—Hindu. Muslim, fchkh and Christian masses. 
The cleavages of religious faith do not aff*»et this programme at all. We talk loosely 
sometimes of Muslim mass contacts, but this i.s not a communal movement dealing with 
Muslims only. Our programme is identical in this respect for Muslim and Hindu oi 
others; only in order to drav the attention of our woikers to work amongst the 
Muslim masses have we talked of Muslim mass contacts. 

Contacts with the masses can be of two kin is : direct contacts by means of 
Congress members and village committees among the workers’ and peasants’ organi¬ 
sations. The first of course is essential and needs no argument. Without it the 
second does not come into the picture at all, for the second can only be a corollary 
to the first. If the Congress has not got direct and widespread and deep contacts 

with the masses, it is bouud to be influenced far more by the middle classes*and 

wih thus move away to some extent from the mass outlook which it has been its 
consistent aim to develop. It must therefore bo the aim of every Congressman. 
Hnd more specially those who have the interests .of labour and the peasantry at 
heart, to develop these direct contacts by enrolling Congress members from the work¬ 
ing classes and establishing village committees. 

The second kind of coutaets, that is some kind of organisational relation of the 
Congress with working class organisations, involving functional representation, has 
29 
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been discussed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a basic 
ohange ia the Congress constitution and I do not know when, if ever, it will be 
given effect to. Personally I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effect to gradually as the U. P. Provincial Congress Coginaittee has reoom- 
mended. This will not make much difference to begin with, as the workers’ and 
peasants’ unions which are properly organised and capable of taking advantage of 
Congress affiliation are very limited in number ; and then the conditions for affilia¬ 
tion would be laid down bv the Congress. But this question does not arise now as 
the Congress constitution does not permit such affiliation or any kind of functional 
representation. It is a debatable quostion and wo need not consider it further here. 
But this I should like to emphasise again : that those who are in favour of this 
ohange cannot bring it about from outside pressure ; they can only do so by having 
a large enough Congress membership of workors and peasants' who want such a 
ohange. If the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel the Congress 
to bow to it against its own will, that will mean that the outside organisations are 
more powerful than the Congress, and if so, why affiliate V But this is a highly 
unlikely contingency. 

While it is true that this question is boyoud our purview at present, we see 
something vaguely similar to it developing all over the country. This is the 
increasing co-operation in actual work between local Congress Committees and work¬ 
ing class organisations. 8ometimes even joint informal committees have been formod. 
Often enough the leading spirits of those local organisations are prominent Congress¬ 
men and so there is no difficulty in having this co-operation. But there is something 
more in it than this common link ; there is the demand for tlico-operation and a 
realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so muoli stress on the importance of bringing in workers and peasants 
•'erectly into the Congress, let us now consider the desirability of having separate 
working class organisations. There can bo no doubt whatever that both industrial 
workers and peasants have, or ought to have, the inherent right to organise thora- 
r,elves. That is m tho nature of a fundamental right which the Congress has repea¬ 
tedly recognised. There is no room tor argument about it. The congress has gone 
a step further and encouraged, in theory at least, the formation of such unions. 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of the peasantry. It seems to 
me that any one interested in such labour must come to the conclusion" that it is the 
boundeu duty of the workers to organise themselves in trade unions and lor others to 
help them to do so. The trade union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
industry ; it must grow as industry grows. The Cougiess with all its mass contacts 
cannot junction as a trade union, aud the numerous workers' problems and conflict*, 
thai arise can only be dealt with by a trade urnon. From the point of view of 
our laiger freedom movement also the organisation of workers m trade unions is 
essential, for such oiganisod workeis develop strength and momentum and a high 
degree of political consciousness. Iherefoio Congressmen should help in the orga¬ 
nisation of trade unions, aud help also in so far as they can, in the day to day 
struggles of the workers. There should be co-op>*ration between the local Congress 
Committee and the trade union. The trade union is of course in no way within 
the Congress oiganisation, nor is it subject to official Congress coutrol. But it must 
recognise that in political matters tlie lead of the Congress has to bo followed 
and any other course will prove injurious to the freedom struggle and even to 
the workers movement. In economic matters and thosn relating to workers’ 
grievances, the union can have whatever programme it chooses, oven 
though this may be in advance of the Congress programme. Congressmen, in 
their individual capacities, can aud should be members or friends of the union and 
as such will of course give it their advice. But a Congress Committee as such should 
not try to control a trade union. Recently a case came to my notice when the Con¬ 
gress Committee tried to interfere with the tdections to tho executive committee of a 
labour union. This seems to me highly undesirable. It is unbecoming for a 
Congress Committee to do so an unfair to the Union. It is bound to lead to conflict 
or to the conversion of tho union into something which is not essentially a labour 
union. Congressmen, of course, who have served the cause of labour, have every 
light to take part in the affairs of the union. 

Transport workers stand on exactly tho same footing as other industrial workers 
and their organisation in special unions is highly necessary. It is also desirable to 
organise separately and functionally those workers in cities who carry oa particular 
professions and whose economic interests are allied, such as tonga-wafas, ekkawalas 
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majlahg (fishermen and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press workers, sweepers, 
and the like. All this should of course be wrought directly into the Congress fold 
as primary members, but they have special problems of tneir own, and a functional 
organisation gives them strength and self-reliance, ft is easier for them later on 
to take part in Congress work. This of course presumes that Congressmen are in 
intimate touch with their special organisations and give them every help in time 
of need. 

Mixed labour unions and mazdur sabhas in a city, consisting of workers from 
various trades and businesses are usually not successful. There is no functional 
unity amongst them, no common urge to cooperation or action ; and if a political 
unity is desired the Congress is there to give it. 

The important problem of the peasantry remains, and this after all is the most 
important of our problems. In the term peasantry I include the peasant proprietors 
as well as the tenants, the petty zemindars of the Punjab and elsewhers, the kisans 
of the U. P. and Bihar and th<> krishaks of Bengal and Orissa. The same method of 
treatment will not apply to all these : there will be variations. But for the movement 
I am dealing with the Congress approach to their special organisations. 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the peasantry to organise them¬ 
selves, and in theory the considerations I have advanced m favour of trade unions 
apply to them also. But there is a difference. It is relatively easy to organise 
factory workers and tho like , they are a closely-knit group, working shoulder to 
shoulder and obviously suffering from common disabilities. It is far more difficult 
to organise the peasantry, loosely scattered and thinking almost always in terms of 
the individual and not of the group. We have experienced all these difficulties in 
the course of our Congress work, and thus we find that while Congress influence 
over the peasantry is very great, our organisational strength among them is much 
less. Tens of millions look up to the Congress and own alleg anee to it, but the 
actual membership is counted in hundreds of thousands only. 

Where Congress Committees arc working effectively iu village areas, an effective 
kisan organisation in the same area would largely overlap. There would be duplica¬ 
tion of effort and waste of energy. The Congress itself is usually considered by 
the peasantry as their own organisation, and that is as it should be. Thus we find 
that in such areas separate kisan organ.sations have not grown up. although the 
movement, as a |>ait of the Congress ard mou* or less withui its fold, is strong, 
where, however, Congress Committees are not functioning effectively in the villages, 
the gap is bound to be filled sooner or lu^ r By peasant 01 ganisations. The impor¬ 
tant fact to bo borne in mind is that there deep ferment in the peasantry all 
over India and a powerful, though partly uncmiM u.us, desire ou their part to do 
something to get nd of their many burdens, which have become quite unbearable. 
Fundamentally this is due to economic conditions, but also there is the fact that 
the political movement, under the leader ship of t ho Congress, has raised mass con¬ 
sciousness and made them resent many things which they used to bear silently like 
dumb beasts. They have also bad a glimmering of the effectiveness of organisation 
and united mass action. So they are expectant and if the Congress call does not 
re -n° c ear - 8, son ?‘ 3 other will, and they will respond to it. But the call that 
will nud echo in their hearts must deal with their own sufferings and the way to 
get rid of them. 

Because of this we find to-day all manner of strange people who have never had 
anything to do with the peasantry before, talking in terms of economic programmes 
and trying in their uncouth way to woo the peasantry. Even political reactionaries 
of the deepest dye discuss unctously agrarian programmes. Nothing will or can 
come of this, for far-reaching agrarian reform will never come out of political 
^action. But this attitude of theirs show* us the way the wind blows. 

The wind is blowing to the villages and to the mud huts where dwell our 
poverty-strioken peasantry, and it is likely to become a hurricane if relief does not 
come to them soon. All our political problems and discussions are but the back- 
ground for the oatstanding and overwhelming problem of India—the land problem. 

The Congress has realised this in a large measure, and in spite of its politioal pre¬ 
occupations it has laid down an agrarian programme. This programme, though it 
aoes not go to the root of the problem, is substantial and far-reaching and undoubt¬ 
edly would bring relief to tho peasantry. 80 far as I know, agrarian programmes 
drawn up by peasant organisations do not differ greatly from this. But the drawing 
up of a theoretical programme is not enough. It must be given the fullest publicity 
among the peasant masses and the organisation must reach the village. Further we 
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most draw up definite schemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. These 
proposals will vary in different parts of India as conditions differ. It is the business 
of Provincial Congress Committees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw up these 
proposals. It is true that we may not be in a position to give effect to this full 
programme under present conditions. But we must be roady with it, to the 
smallest detail, so that when the time comes we can go ahead confidently and with 
speed. 


I have pointed out that present conditions in India and the very dynamics of tho 
situation are leading to the organisation of the peasantry. The example of other 
countries points to the same conclusion. Therefore it seems to me inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow up. "Where the Congress is itself largely a 
peasant organisation separate kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively 
as organisations, though they mav offer occasional plat forms for the ventilation of 
kisan grievances. Where Congress contacts with village folk are weak, the kisan 
organisation will develop more. In any event the growth of peasant organisations, 
weak or strong, will take place. What should be our attitude to it hem v 

We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisations. That would be 
contrary to the declared Congress policy ; it would be wrong in principle, and it 
would come into conflict with that living movement and feiroent that we see all 
around us. Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should he just a wing of the Con¬ 
gress, each member of the sabha being also a primaiy member of the Congress. 
That would be an absurdity, for under those conditions* it is hardly necessary to 
have a kisan sabha. It seems to me also out of the question to place peasant orga¬ 
nisations in the same category as the All-India Spinneis’ Association or the Village 
Industries Association. Such restrictions will not stop the growth of separate 
peasant organisations ; they will only result in putting them outside the pale of the 
Congress and make them look upon it as a partly hostile body. 

It is important that there should be no thought of rivalry lw tween the two for 
this will be injurious to both, more specially to the peasant organisation which is 
bound to be much weaker. If large numbers of peasants aie direct members of the 
Congress and leading Congressmen are interested in the peasants' grievances, there 
wjJI be no rivalry and in effect, though not organisationally, the peasant organisation 
will be a kind of wing of the Congress. 

There are of course difficulties in such vague contacts arid possibilities of friction. 
These difficulties are inherent in the situation and we have to face them. The more 
real our politics are, the more they deal with the problems of life and tho many 
facets of a vast and complex and dynamic movement, the more we have to face fresh 
probjems and adjust ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is complex and 
everchanging. Any advice I may give to-day on this or any other subject may not 
hold good some time later for conditions may change. 

And then principles may be good but it is not always easy to apply them in 
practice. Thus we find to-day that sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in 
opposition to the Congress. Sometimes political or communal reactionaries try to do 
so ; more often, some Congressmen who do not approve of the local Congress fCom- 
wjttee or its office-bearers find the kisan sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may exploit another organisation 
to gain power in the Congress itself. Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a 
temporary heme for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even those against whom 
disciplinary action has been taken by Congress Committees. I have had reports of 
kisan conferences being organised within a couple of miles of a district Political 
Conference on the same day and at the same time. This was intentionally done to 
injure the Congress Conference and attract some people away from it. I have fur¬ 
ther had reports of processions organised to interfere with Congress Conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the Congress being shouted there, of Flag conflicts being delibe¬ 
rately engineered. 


This kind of thing is highly objectionable and all Congressmen must oppose this 
ioJJy and this exploitation of the kisan movement iD the interests of particular 
groups and individuals. It does not injure the Congress ultimately, except in so far 
as it produces confusion in the minds of the unsophisticated "and simple-minded 
peasantry. It injures far more those who indulge in such practices. I have nre- 
vionsly written about the Flag and I want to repeat that any attempt to dishonour 
tne -National Flag, by whomsoever committed, cannot be tolerated. We have no 
grievance against the Red Flag. For my part I like it and honour it, as the symbol 
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of the workers’ struggle and sacrifices. But 
treat it as a kind of rival of the National Flag 

VT „ _ /lirnril (iHflll’C An t It C 
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it is grossly unfair to that Flag to 


_at it as a kind of rival of the National Flag. slogans. Persons 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and have a t heart. This 

who indulge in them do grave injury to the cause thev cla h * Q ^ g Full 

of course does not mean that criticism of Congress poht> is ^ orfranisations. 
freedom of criticism is as the breath of life to living and gi h ' with local 

All such incidents have a local significance and ar « rv usu r ^ r ence can be made to 
affaiis. Thev should be dealt with locally or, if necessai}, r attacks on the 

the A. 1. C/C. office. When any Congressman indulges in^ prestige, his 

Congress or in activity which is definitely harmful to Congr s j c q 

rase should be considered separately and referred to the P. ^ ^ we* must not be 

But wo are combined much more with the larger problem an w must n 

led awav from it hy local peculiarities. To a;e..ml solve hat anii 

dove op direct contacts witli the peasant!} 1 think also ' . an( j Oongress- 

maintain friendly and cooperative relations with peasant oig • ... ,. .juvelopmont 

men should belong to thim in large nimb.es. But we mus a ul e 

of any sense of rivalry between the two. The pnnc-.p es T“^ *nri'oos properly, 

but the human fart >r is equ.illv importanV au 1 if th“ • c ’ 1 
there should be a minimum of trouble and f rid ion 

The Kottapatam Summer School 

While 1 was m Malava I read a Bri.-f report in the pap-rs ->f j 1 **’ ^e'h^charco’on 

meut's ban on the Summer School at Knttapatam and the su J during 

the students. Such a step would have been surprising and ft came M l 

the course of the civil disobedience movement At the prison ™ j SO nsc 

shock to me. Sine mv return 1 have looked further in o a 

of astonishment and shock has not lessened, rhis incident lj a ^he Madras 

Hash of lightning, the real nature r»f the new ^ >nstitu ion an- r ,. snon sible for the 

Ministry is functioning for it is this Ministry that ls^hvimislj / s r ;^ M s , Tppr e SS ing 

steps taken. We see that this Mmistiy is as much a r; * nment was 

elementary lights of free speech and association as the l‘ r ° v ! _ , 0 f a ff 4 | rs 

We see what the new Act means to the people. The same ,nf ^f ra 1 ' ive supn res- 

uontinues aril all the soft wonK th*-»wn our at us c.anint ^^ 1 o,7tThe lathi re¬ 
gion of civil libeitv or tip- use of the lathi on the bodies of our ‘ r vernm ent. 
mains still under the new Minsters as it was .before th« tnm symb d of 

i^nmo other important consideration^ arisi . Th( p la < J have been 

entrv on the Summer School Very nghly this was objected to. mein 

-riving facilities to police reporters at our public meetings b A this d> -‘. . anr j 

♦hat we admit their right to attend our committee mjtmgs «nd Mim * and 

the like. This cannot bo agreed to summer t horns for tht . ta i. T] . • hea lthv 
economic problems have been held in many ,.lac-s in InIra. , T ^^ ns ca^we 
development which I tnist will continue, for only by stud} and ■ 

understand our problems and fin I the way to their solution refuse ,, 

Another question that arises is the right of an indmdu.il 01 - '. f. jighedience 
uhey an order which it considers objectionable. It is patent that . ml d^b^tewe 
having been suspended disobedience of orders is not desira le. - . r^ >mra i_ 

tionablo orders are made reference should immediately be n} a wisions have to be 
ttees for advice. But sometimes eases ans* when ® 0U Y concerned 

made and the burden of such decision must lie on the individual or ■* I 
and cannot commit the organisation. loan .incoive of ^ ^[^ iDdiv , 
are so derogatory to the dignity of the individual or of the C »b not hi n g to do with 
dual prefers to disobey them on his own responsibility. This has nottimg hoWQV0r 
civil disobedience. It is the inherent right of an individual Th- ^ g W0 

must be exercised with every care and so as not to mime * ^fudged bv the 

have in view, and the individual must take the risk of bung ]udg 
organisation. 

The Communal Settlement 

Rajendrt Praaad — Jinnah Talk*. 1935 

The following- statement was issued by the General Secretary cent radiotins Mr. 

Iinnah’s statement that tho Congress was not prepared to come to an agreemen 
with the Muslim League in 1935. 
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In the course of a speech delivered in Bombay on May 31, 1937, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
is reporteu to have said that “In 19.15 he spent four or five weeks holding conferences 
with Babu Rajendra Prasad ( the then President of the Congress) and trying to get 
the Muslim viewpoint accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. But ho did not succeed’'. 

If tbis report is correct Mr. Jinnah has apparently forgotten what took plac® 
1935. The conferences between him and Babu Rajendra Prasad resulted in substan¬ 
tial agreement on the points discussed. Mr. Jinnah, however, was of opinion that the 
Hindu Mahasabha leadeis must also agree and this agreement was not obtained. Mr. 
Jinnah considered that is was not worth while to proceed further with the matter, 
or to give publicity to the substantial agreement with the Congress, unless the Hindu 
Mahasabha also agreed. It was because of this that no publicity was given to what 
had taken place. 

The Congress Bulletin of March ‘30, 1935 confirming an Associated Press message 
to the same effect, stated as follows, . , 

“As far as Babu Rajendia Prasad and Mr. Jinnah weic* concerned the prolonged 
negotiations had brought about a substantial measure of common agreement, and 
left to themselves they would have reached a settlement, which they have every 
hope would have been endorsed b\ the Congress and the Muslim League. But their 
attempt to make others outside the tuo organisations agree to the same failed. Accord¬ 
ingly negotiations were abandoned 1 ' 

To this duiing the course of a Pros> statement Mi. Jinn.di gave the following 
reply : 

“Mr. Kripalani lefened to mv Bombay speech of Mav 31. in which I said that 
in 1935 I spent four or five weeks holding conferences with Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
Mi then President of the Indian National Congress, drying to get the Muslim point 
of view accepted at least by the Congress leaders, if not by Hindu Mahasabhaite* 
But I did not succeed. "With reference to his speech 1 am accused that I have a 
•short memory and in support of this accusation tin' Congress Secretary relief on a 
press message as his authority. Surely a man who has risen to the position of the 
Indian National Congress ought to know better than relv on press repojts. The 
statement which I made in mv speech is absolutely true and I repeat it. 

“At times it is very difficult to say who are Congress leaders and who ate Maha¬ 
sabha leaders for the line of demarcation between the two with regard to a largo 
number of them is very thin indeed. 

“Neither Babu Rajendra Prasad nor 1 had anv authority to come to a binding 
agreement, as the talks were naturally subject to a confirmation by the Congress 
and the Muslim League. Babu Rajendra Prasad tiied to ascertain tic* concensus of 
opinion among Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders regarding the formula, which 
he. himself had approved but it was found that not only the Hindu Mahasabha leaders 
rejected it out of hands but even a certain section of influential Congress leaders 
were deadly opposed to the formula, which therefore had to be dropped, as it was 
useless to proceed further.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad theieupon issued the following pi ess statement correcting 
Mr. JinDah : 

“I have rend Mr. Jinnah s statement of Ju’y 3. In the conversations which I 
had with Mr. Jinnah in 1935 we were able to evolve a formula. I accepted it not 
only in my personal capacity, but as the Piesident of the Congress, and offered to 
have it ratified by the Congress. 1 was keeping in touch with prominent Congress¬ 
men while the conversations were going on and had received universal support f<>r it 
from them. There were several members of the Congress Working ommittee at. 
Delhi at the time and they were in full agi cement with me. There was absolutely 
no difference amoDg Congressmen and I was successful in obtaining the support of 
the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha of the Punjab also. But Mr. Jinnah insisted on 
having the signature of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. This I was unable to securo and the matter had to be dropped. 

It was not dropped because Congressmen were not agreeable, but because those 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha on whoso signature Mr. Jinnah insisted were not 
agreeable. It is not correct to say oven that a certain section of influential Congress 
leaders was deadly opposed to the formula which, therefore, had to bo dropped. 

“I had gone further and told Mr. Jinnah that the Congress and the League 
should accept the formula and the Congress would fight those Hindus who were 
opposed to it as it had fought them during the recent Assembly elections quite 
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successfully iu most of the provinces. Bat this was not considered enough by Sir. 
Jinnah and as it was impossible to fulfil his demand that the Hindu Mahaaaoha should 
also join tho matter had to be dropped. I dare say that Mr. Jinnah will himself 
recall all this conversation if he charges his memory a little. I kept full notes of 
the conversations from day to day and they are in the Congress office.’' 

Interference with Civil Liberties 

April 28. 1937—July 11 , 1937 

The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externments, searches, 
seizure of literatures, gagging order and the like have been compiled from the daily 
newspapers. Tho list is not exhaustive 

Two Congress leaders, one of whom was a member of Bombay Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, were tazen into custody by the Police and many received blows in a baton 
'•.liarge on April tS as a sequel to a hostile demonstration against a member of the 
Bombay ministry. 

A number of houses were searched at Cawnpore soon after the celebration ot 
May Day, in search, it is reported, of eommuuist literature. 

On May 3 tho house of a s< hoolmastei was searched at Dibrugarh anj some 
literature was seized. 

In Madras Mr. Chiunaswami, a Congress volunteer, was sentenced to G months 
impiisoument for failing to report himself to the Police which lie was ordered to do 
imder the Criminal Tribes Act. 

On May 4 Master Hour Singh, a pi eminent Socialist of the Punjab, was interned 
within the limits of his village for a period of one year. 

Bame day Mr. Ashutosh Ganguli, an ^employee of the Lucknow Railway work¬ 
shop au; a member of the Railway Union, Luckuow, was arrestei while taking 
delivery of a parcel of literature. 

Mr. Thakur Singh, a prominent member of the Howrah Labour Union, was con¬ 
victed on a cha.go of inciting to commit violence and sentenced to one year’s 
ligorous imprisonment. He was later enlarged on bail. 

About 40 workers of an Amritsar miih were arrested on May 4, as a sequel to 
tho picketing by them in furtherance of strike. 

An order to quit Karachi by the next available train was served on Mr. Fateraj. 
a C’ongress volunteer belonging^to Jodhpur State. 

The offico of the Bengal Kisan Committee was searched on May 5 after which 
Mr. Uamendia I)utt, the Office Secretary and Mr. Ilclaratn Chatterjee, a peasant 
leader, were taken into custody. 

On May 6 Mr. Tej Pah a Congressman, was sentenced by the City Magistrate of 
Delhi to six months' rigorous imprisonment on a oh irgJ of obstructing a Police 
officer. Ho was arrested while proceeding wit' a procession that was organised to 
welcome Puudit Nehru on the eve of the Delhi Convention. 

Mr. C It. Swamy, N*cretaiy, Bangalore District Congress Committee was oonvictel 
ell May 8 and sentenced to pay a tine of Its. 50 or m default to undergo simple 
imprisonment for 15 days' for making a spee-h on the Independence D3V defying th^* 
District Magistrate’s order. 

Messrs. Itagho Prasad, Rarababu and Pannala! wore convicted on May 10 under 
the Explosive Substauces Act and sentenced to live years' rigorous imprisonment each. 

Mr. Ajit Das Gupta, a labour leader of Bengal, was arrested at Delhi ou May 10 
on a charge of issuing an alleged objectionable poster. 

A police Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on May 11 Mr. Malar Khan, a labour 
leader and sentenced him to four months' rigorous imprisonment on a charge of 
delivering an objectionable speech. 

It has been reported from the Fiontier^ that Maiik Mohd. Zaman Khan, a well- 
known member of Musta Khel family of Kurram Pass has been sent to prison by 
the Political Agent for three years on his refusal to furnish a surety of Rs. 3,000 to 
be of good behaviour for three years. His offence was that he was connected with 
the Red Shirt organisation iu the Frontier Province and that he had demanded 
equal political rights and privileges in the Kurram agency with the rest of the 
province. 

It was reported on May 11 that Mr. Kalieli ran Talukdat, a youngman of Gauhari 
(Assam) was arrested for a'legod possession of arms and ammunition. 
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The District Magistrate of Poona prohibited all anti-coronation professions within 
the municipal limits of the city on May 12. 

The Bombay Police raided on the night of May 12 the residence of Dr. 1C. R 
Shetty, labour leader. 

Maulana Nooruddin Behari, a well-known Congress worker of Delhi and Assistant 
Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Uleraa-i-Hind was ordered on May 13 to quit Delhi and not to 
return within 6 months. Maulana Abdul Majid. Vice-President, Delhi District Con¬ 
gress Committee, was ordered oa the following day not to take part in any political 
meeting or demonstration. Both were engaged in enlisting Muslim members for tho 
Congress. 

On May 14 the houses of Mr. S. Rnngarajan, an ex-convict in the Madras Cons¬ 
piracy Case and Mr. Paramaswami, District Congress Secretary. Madura, were searched 
and some papers and pamphlets seized. 

Dr. N. S. Hardikar, a piominent Congress leader of Kamutak, and organiser and 
secretary of the Hindustani Seva Dal, was served with an order on May 15 prohi¬ 
biting him from making any speech in some of the Talukus in tho Mysore State. 

The Government of Madras, at present run by the interim ministry, declared ou 
May 19 the Summer School of Economies an i Polities and the training Camp at 
Kotjapatum an unlawful organisation under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on 
the ground that 4, it has for its object interference with the maintenance of law and 
order and constitutes a grave danger to tin* public peace”. Following the baa which 
was defied by the members of the school. District Magistrate ordered a lath' charge 
which resulted in injury to fifteen persons and arrest of l)J. 

The Sub-divisionat officer of Basil hat (Bengal), promulgitel order.-, banning all 
public meetings within the jurish>*twn of his sub-iiv.siou. He also directed Mr 
NiLarendu Dutt-Mazum iar M L. A. and Mr. Punkim Mukerji M. L. A. not to aidre.v, 
any meeting in that sub-division. 

I* was reported from Beawar State (Rajputna), oa M iv 20 that a security of Hs 
500 was demanded from the editor of “Kaj isthan’ which serves the cause of the 
Indian States subjects. 

The police raided the khadi depot at Haj'pur (B.han ou May 25 and seized some 
t>ooks. 

Mr. Cherian Manjran, a labour leadei of Cochin, was arrested on Mav 20 foi 
delivering alleged seditious speeches. 

On may 27 Pandit Shati ttwarup, a Congress M. L. A., was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to a term of six weeks’ rigorous impnsoument an 1 a fine of Rs 50 on a 
charge rf giving false information to a public servant with a view to injuring auothni 
person. His ‘offence’ was that following the death of a pcr&m in suspicious circum¬ 
stances he had written to the District Magistrate alleging that the man had been 
beaten to death by State officials because he was a supporter of the Congress. 

Two College boys, Messrs Anil Da-, Gupta and Kafiqul-Islain of Barnsal (Bengal) 
were arrested without any definite chare against them following their tom m th \ 
district in connection with the organisation of peasants’ associations. 

The Lahore Police searched the offices of the Socialist Weekly *Kuti Kisan” in 
the early hours of May 28. 

Mr. Drovash Chandra Sen, a iaboui leader of Bengal, was arrestol ou May 2S 
while attending a public meeting in connection with the observance of Frontier Day 
He was produced before a Magistrate who later framed a charge of sedition against 

Two detenus interned in Noakhali were arrested on Mav 29 for alleged violation 
of the internment rules. 

The office of the Patna Town Congie.ss Committee was searched on May 29 and 
a register was taken away. 

Several printing presses at Lahore were searched by the Police on June 3 in 
connection with a book that was proscribed by tho Punjab ‘ Government. In this con¬ 
nection the security of Rs. 1,000 of the Yuvak Press has been forfeited and a secu¬ 
rity of Rs. 500 demanded from the Jagatjit Press. 

P°hoe raided on June 4 the house of Mrs. Chando Bibi, President of 
the Delhi workers League, and took her into custod’’. The search and the arrest 
took place m connection with the publication of a poster. 

, r re P 0itf 3d 011 June 9 from Hyderabad (Deccan) that Mr. Vishwanath Rao 

luljapurkar, President of the Vidyarthi Bangh (Students’ Union), was arrested by 
*7® X 7 - e , i? e on a charge of violation of the externment order passed on him by 
the Nizam s Government some time ago. 
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The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta convicted on June 9 Mr. Kamal 
Sarkar. a labour leader, under the Press Act and sentenced him to pay a fine of 
Rs. 200 or to undergo imprisonment for six weeks for bringing out a poster in con¬ 
nection with the May Day celebration. 

On June 14 two students of the Allahabad University were arrested by the 
Lucknow Police on suspicion of complicity with the banned Communist party. 

On June 15 Mr. flam Dularey Trivedi was arrested at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition for delivering a speech during the National Week. 

Four persons were convicted on June 13 by a special Magistrate of Faridpur 
(Bengal) under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and Arras Act aud sen¬ 
tence! to varying torms of imprisonment f)r possession of unlicensed fire arms. 

On Juno 16 Hambhunatli Bose, a detenu*, was prosecuted at Rajshahi for violation 
of the conditions of his internment. 

A security of Rs. 4,000 deposit**! hv th** ••Sivasat” a Urdu Weekly of Lahore, 
was forfeited by the Punjab Government in connection with certain articles published 
in that paper criticising the Pr*»mi«i and the High Gout. A similar amount depo¬ 
sited by the same Pap *r was forfeited some time ago. 

All the 16 persons sent up for tiul m connection with (the ban on the Summer 
School at Kottapatam, were • •onvict**! on l ine 16 and sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. 
each and fines varying from 2 T) m Its. IT), in default another 6 weeks’ R. J . 

for each. 

It should bo mentions 1 m th.-s <• mnection that following the denial by the Madras 
Government of the chuig** that lathi was use i for the arrest of the accused, the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee appointed a committee of enquiry which has 
now submitted its report, “there was a lathi charge at K *tta;»atam on Miv 21 in the 
sense that lathis were used on arre.stol persns an 1 ou-lojkeis an 1 injuries inflicted’’. 
The report also savs that “the employment of any form of violence by the Police 
was outirolv uncalled for to effect arrests.” 

On June 19 Maulana Hussain Ahtnii of P'oband, Vice-President of Jamiatul* 
Ulema-i-Hind, was served with a notice banning his entry in Delhi for six months 
without previous permission. 

8yed Sajjad Ziuir, Secretary, Allahabad Town Congress Committee, was airostol 
at Mussorie on a chat go of sedition. Bail was rejected by the Magistrate but has 
since been granted by the Sessions Jttdg*. 

Mr. Kamal Nath Thakore. an internee under Public Safety Act was arre&ted iu 
Darbhanga district on Jane 20 f »r alleged participation in the Darbhanga Political 
Conference. 

The application of Mr. Gau**.>h I’rasa 1 Verraa. a home internee of Bihar, for 
release or, ic the alternative -,ubsist**u ;o all iwaoce. has been turned down by the 
Bihar Government. 

Pandit Ln\'im Naruv.ia Mishra, IVev 1 >a\ Sanrulpur District Congress Committee, 
was arrested on June 31 on a chug** of s*»lition. l‘r>:eedings under Section 108 Cr. 
P. C. (sedition) for some of his eailier speeches ai » already pending. Bail was opposed 
by the Public Prosecutor but was ultimately allowei. 

A security of Hs. l,OT) was demanded by the District Magistrate of Poona from 
the publishers of a prospective S icialist Weekly "Yugautar” as the result of which 
the project had to be abandoned. 

The Punjab Government are reported have refused to grant a passport for 
Australia to Mr. M. A. Majid who hal been convicted and sentenced in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. 

Part of the security deposit of “Navasakti”, a Hindi Weekly of Patna, amounting 
to Rs. 230 was forfeited by the Behar Government o \ June 24 for publication of a 
few humorous paragraphs ou the visit of the Nawab of Chhattari to Mr. Yunus, 
Premier of Bihar. Fresh security of the like amount was demanded from the 
publisher of the journal on June 26. 

Pravash Chandra Son Gupta, a School boy Tof Calcutta, was convicted on a charge 
of sedition on June 23 for delivering a speech in connection with the Jute Strike 
and bound over with a bond of Rs. 139 with one surety of the -like amount to be 
of good behaviour for one year. 

Mr. Yusuf Moher Ally was arrested at Calicut; on June 26 for violation of an order 
of the District Magistrate under Section 141 Cr. P. C. requiring him not to deliver 
any speech within the four taluquns of Calicut, Krnad Walluvanad and Ponnaui for 
a period of ouo month. 

30 
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Dr. Jugal Kishore Narayan Singh M. L. A. was arrested at Jahanabad on June 2G 
under Section 153 I. P. O. and was bailed out. 

Sreemati Mira Ben (Miss Slade) was fallowed by the C. I. D. Police while on her 
way from Pathan Kot Railway station to Dalhousie in the Punjab where she had 
gone for a change. The car in which she was travelling was stopped by a Police 
constable at the outskirts of Dalhousie and her name, address, destination etc., were 
recorded. 

It was reported on June 29 that an order prohibiting the making of any speech 
regarding the present situation in Waziristan was served on Moulana Ghulam Ghaus, 
President of the Ahrar Party. N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. P. K. Pratihari, President of the Cuttack District Congress Committee was 
convicted by the Assistant Sessions Judge on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a tine of Rs. 100 or in default two months' additional 
imprisonment. He was taken to the Cuttack Jail from the court on foot along the 
main thoroughfares haudcuffoi and with a rope round his waist. 

SarJar Bhagwat Singh, secretary of the State Peoples’ Society, Punjab was 
served with an order of the Punjab Government on June 30 requiring him to quit 
the province within 24 hours and not to return within 12 months. 

Mr. Ashoka Kumar Bose was arrested on Juno 30 at Cawnpore on a charge of 
sedition. No bail was allowed. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally was convicted by the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Calicut 
on June 30 and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment for disobeying an 
order restraining him from addressing a public meeting. 

He has however been released on the Congress Ministry taking office in Madras. 

Three Congress volunteors were fined Rs. 10 oaoh or, in default, simgle imprison¬ 
ment for a week for taking out an unlicensed procession on the anti-constitution 
day, by the S. D. O. of Muzafifarpur on June 30. 

A Simla Message dated July 2 stated that Mr. Reginald Reynold’s book, ‘‘White 
Sahibs in India” has been proscribed. 

Mr. G. R. Swamv, Secretary, City Congress Committee. Bangalore, was arrested 
on July 2 on a charge of disobedience of the Magistrates order and asked to execute 
a bond for Rs. 1,000 with two sureties for the like amount pending the disposal of 
his case. 

On July 3 Mr. Surva Narayan Singh, a political internee. was arrested on a 
charge of violation of the terms of his internment. 

Mr. Brojendra Nath Gupta, Editor of ‘Advance’ , a Calcutta Daily, was convicted 
and sentenced to 0 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 on a charge 
of sedition in respect of an article on coronation [inm*»lut* , ly after conviction a 
security of Rs. 4,000 was demanded from the paper foi publication of another article 
on the same subject in a subsequent issue. The Indian Press has characterised this 
action of the Bengal Government as application of a double-edged sword. 

Mr. Abdul Waliah, a member of the Muslim Mass Contact Committee, Berar, was 
served with a notice on July 5 warning him that a speech delivered by him was 
highly seditious and that prosecution would be started against him if he delivered 
similar speeches in the future. 

Mr. Davaram Beri, a prominent Congress and Labour Loader of Calcutta, was 
convicted on July 5 on a charge of sedition and sentenced to 9 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Ramani Chakravarty, Secretary of the Workers’ League, Calcutta was con¬ 
victed on July G on a charge of sedition and sentenced to a vear’s rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. 

It was reported on July 6 from Rangoou that the Burma Government had de¬ 
manded securities of Rs. 500 each from the Burmese “Daily Bun” and the weekly 
“Saithan” for publishing alleged objectionable articles. 

Bahibzada Ghulam Rabbani was arrested at Lahore on July 6 on a charge of 
sedition. 

Maulana Abu! Kasim was arrested and placed before the District Magistrate 
of Allahabad on July 7 on a charge of sedition. 

t security °* Rs 5,000 deposited by the keeper of the Rajasthan Printing and 
Eitho Works Ltd., Abola was forfeited by the C. P. Government for two articles 
pul'ljshod m the “Matribhumi”, and one article in w Navo-Rajasthan”. In November 
last the Government had forfeited a sum of Rs. 1,000 deposited by the same Press 
when a fresh security of Rs. 5,000 was demanded. As a sequel to* the forfeiture of 
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this huge amount of security money the •‘Matribhumi” has been obliged to stop 
publication. 

A case was filed at New Delhi against Shrimati Chando Bibi and two other Con¬ 
gress workers under Section 18 of the Press Act for distribution of alleged objection¬ 
able leaflets. The ease will be taken up on July 7. 

An order under Section 114 Cr. P. C. was promulgated at Bhimavaram 
(Madras) prohibiting the celebration of the birth-iay anniversary of the late Mr. 
Alluri Sitaramraju which was planuel by the Congress Socialist Party. 

It was reported on July 8 that Mr. Do bo tosh Das Gupta, President, Bengal 
Radical Party was served with an order restraining h.s movements in Calcutta for 
a period of 3 months. 

Several houses at Meerut were seardiol on July 0 in connection, it is stated, with 
the find of arms and ammunitions near Delhi. 

Following a house-search at Calcutta on July 9 four Bengalees were taken to the 
Police headquarters for interrogation, 

On July 10 Mr. Tej bingh, Labour worker at Cuwupore was arrested for promotion 
of dissension among different classes of people. 

Mr. Mauiudra Nat avail Ray of the Congress Foreign Department was served with 
an order on July 10 dii ectiug hnn u>* to eutei. remain or reside in Bihar for a 
period of one year. The orl*i was the renewal of an oil order of externment that 
was due to expire on July 15. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Ash ok. a Congress woiker of Mceru'. was arrested on July 
11 in connection with the find of some aims ueui Delhi. 


President’s Burma and Malay Tour 

Early in May the Presilent visited Burma and toured extensively throughout the 
country, chiefly' by sea-plane, tor two weeks*. His visit attracted great interest and 
huge crowds tlocked to listen to him in towns and villages alike. Hundreds of 
addresses of welc ,me weio preseiuei to turn by public bodies. The recent political 
separation of Burma from India had raised new problems not only in regard to the 
position of Indian in Haunt, their trade aud t-oinmeice and Indian labour, but also 
in regard to the fieeiom struggle in h »tii countries an 1 how to coordinate it in 
future. The quests m of the futnie p!a. e of B .imi i.i the Congress constitution had 
also to be cousidei*• 1. The President discu>sel the-ie matters with congressmen and 
others in Burma. In Ins p ibin: h»» mvovi* 1 the erecting and goodwill of 

the Indiaa people to the p-MpD of Burma ..ad point.-1 uut to them that political 
separation could make i;tt) • difference t» the innumerable contacts between the two 
countries or to then joint struggle agai.u-d imperialism This separation had not 
taken placo because the pe,jp;,. of Burnt i**sired it, but because British imperial 
oolicy demanded it. From th ■ pmiu of view of future struggle in the Far East 

Burma with its ndi mineral rovmi uo. especially oil, had great importance, and it 
was therefore necessary to isolate her as far as possiblejfrom the powerful nationalist 
movement for Indian in impendence. So far as the people of India were concerned 
they recognised the light of the people of Buirna to determine their own future 

and shape their destiny. But that destiny had been closely linked with that of India 
in the past and innumerable bonis held the two together in the present. Their joint 
struggle for freedom agaiust the same imperialism also lequired full co-operation 
and joint action. 

Tho President's tour in 11 irina forged fresh links between the two countries and 
assumed a special importance, coming as it did soon after the political separation of 
Burma from India. 

From Burma the President went to Malaya and touted extensively there for two 
tveeks, visiting the colonies of Ponaug, Malacca and Singapore and the Federated 

Malaya States. lie paid brief visits also to some of the unfederated States. He 

received an extraordinarily warm welcome everywhere he went from Indians as well 
as the Chinese and the ‘Malayas. He came in contact personally during this tour 
with the problems of Indians overseas, more especially the problem of Indian labour 
abroad. 

Both in Burma and Malaya, the President was presented with numerous purses 
lor public funds. For the general Congress Fund the sum of Rs. 69,267-13-5 was 
received in this way. 
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Notes 

May 28 was observed as tho Frontier Day to protest against the Forward Policy 
of theGovernmont and air-bombing. The day was organised by some anti-imperia¬ 
list organisations. But Congressmen everywhere joined the demonstrations. 

June 21 was observed as the Zanzibar Day when meetings were held in tho big 
cities throughout India protesting against the Clove Monopoly Bill the final reading 
of which was fixed for June 24. 

Shri Sachindra Nath Bakhshi a life convict Kakori prisoner went on hunger 
strike on May 31 in protest of the continued detention of political prisoners and 
detenus in U. P. even after the inauguration of provincial autonomy. He bowovor 
gave up his hunger strike after 40 days on July 9 after Shri Hajendra Prasad who had 
an interview with him assured him that as soon as popular ministries begin to func¬ 
tion they will do their best to release all political prisoners and detenus. 

Sjt. Kali Charan Ghose has now been released after nearly 0 years’ detention in 
Buxar aud Dooli camps aud in jail and village internment. It will be recalled that 
the Foreign Department of the All India Congress Committee drew the attention 
sometime ago of French authorities both in India and in France and the League of 
Rights of Man in Paris to the fact that French Indian citizens were denied, under 
British law and contrary to international usage, of their personal liberties. Now 
with the release of Sjt. Ghose who is stiffen g from an acute type of colaitis, two 
other French Indian citizens, Sjts. Tinkori Mukerji and Piokash Chandra Das, conti¬ 
nue to be detained under British juiisdietion. It is hoped that the French Govern¬ 
ment will take a determined stand in regard to the other two detenus The release 
ot Sjt. Gho-e has however been effected under sevcie rest in. lions and he is not 
permitted to reside or remain in auy tenitoiy of British India with'u the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

Congress Ministries 

The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to .should*: she lesponsibility 
of office was followed by the resignations of the interim ministries m the six 
provinces where the Congress commands a majority in tin* legislatures namely. 
Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces.'Bihar and Orissa. The]leaders 
of the Congress party were consequently invited by tin* icspeotive Governors to 
assist them in the formation of new Cabinets. The interviews having been regarded 
as satisfactory the Leaders consented to foirn Cabinet* aim submitted to tho Gov¬ 
ernors the names of their colleagues. In vjmc provm.r> the inimstr.ns have not 
been completed so far. 

The Personnel of the Congress Ministries 

Bombay : 

1. Shri B. G. Klior—(Premiei), 2. 8hri A. U. j^atthe. d Sim K, M. Munshi, 4. 
Dr. M. D. Gilder. 5. Shri Morarji R. Desai, 0. Shi i L. M. Pati) 7 Hiri Vasin Nunc. 
Madras : 

1. Shri C. Rajagopalachari—(Piemier), 1. Xhn T. Prakasain. d. Dr. T. S. S. 
Uajan, 4. Di. P. Subbaroyan, 5. Shri Yakub Hasan, f>. Shri Munuswami Pillai, 
7. Shri S. Ramanathan. 8. Shri V. V. Oiri. 9 Slni K Raman Menon. 10. Shri B. 
Gopala Reddy. 

United /Vo y traces ; 

1. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant -'Piemier), 2. Dr. Kailmdi Nath Kat]u, 3. Sri- 
mati Vijaya Lakslimi Pandit, 4. Shri Pyarelal Sharma. f> Shu Ifafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
G. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Control Provinces and Berar : 

1. Dr. N. B. Khare—fPremier). 2. Slni Kavi Sankm Sukl.i, :i. Slni Duiga 
Shanker Mehta, 4. Shri Dwarak Prasad Misra, 5. Shri P. B (iole, G. Shri R. M. 
Deshmukh, 7. Shri Mohammad Yusuf Shareef. 

Bihar : 

1. Sliti Srikrishua Singh—(Premiei), 2. Shn Anugrah Natayau Smlia, d. Dr. 
Syed Mahmud, 4. Shri Jaglal Choudhury. 

Orissa : 

L Shri Biswanath Das—( Premier ), 2 Shn Nityauaud Kauungo, 3. Shri Bodhram 
Dubev. 



The Congress and Office-Acceptance 

By the end of February 1937 General Election in the Provinces 
under the new Gov rument of India Act 1935 was over and in Six 
out of Eleven Provinces nominees «»f the Congress were returned in a 
majority. At a meeting of the Congress leaders held at Wardha at.’ 
this time with Mahatma Gandhi conversation centred round whether 
the Congress members would accept office in the Provinces where 
they were in a majority. Mahatmi Gandhi is reported to have hinted 
that the Congress pirtv may lx* dishonouring its words to the 
Electorate if it accept'd odi without receiving any gesture from the 
Government io !l *ating :i iy chmg * <>f lx irt. This gesture can bo 

obta ned only if tlx* Viceroy agrees t<> snm>* parley or makes speech 
hinting tint to- veidct of tin.* ehctor.v <* lias * hanged the Government's 
view about Congress. \Vhi'“ M idra- C-xigivs-nxm w re vehemently 
supporting ac :epta:ic-* of ofiic 1 > mx* (hmgressiuen in other Provinces 
held out that acceptance of office aft' i a gesture from the Viceroy 
might involve recapioci! obligations and weiken tlx ir hands in 
handling th * ailair-' of the G>c ro n ut in the manner they might 
wish to. 

Subsequently, t is matted was debated at a meeting of the Congress 
Working Com uittee held f•»r the purpose at Delhi on the loth 
March 1937 where it adopted unanimously a resolution favouring 
e mditional acceptance of odiee on lines suggested by Mahatma 
G indlii. Tu* for.nohi drafted by Mahatma Gandhi provides that 
Ministerships e,m be accepted onlv if fix* leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in each Pr »vincc i-> s iti-dic I and h able to 
dec! ir • publiclv that lx* lia< *ufiiox nt u.-smauc * from the Governor 
tU it the special powers Cioj'd n >t be u«ed so long a« the Ministry 
Acts ‘within the Constitution. ” 

On the same day, His Excellency the Vnv*r y made a significant 
up*, lure in the course of his sp “<*h (Mivc.ed at the Dinner given in 
his hou nr by S r Maneckji Dndahhoy declaring : ~ 

"t have i\n t !i in i «»*; /»il an i public >piio of those into \vh>-»e hints the doe- 
i »afes have entrusted upx utumtios fn usofa! an i honourable service to the com¬ 
munity. jt will He both it-itv ant piu'ilej;-* of the flu'crueis of the piovinees and 
'»< the Governor-General in his proper sphere t> eollabxite with several provincial 
Ministries in the:r most iespoiisib'e tasA> in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and 
o-npordtion.’* 

“If all ouoonxvl will approach in faith an i coinage the great chaige which is 
■ ad upon them, determu *d t> d> their utm >st faithfully tj 'serve the highest inte¬ 
rest of tlx* neople, then I am viy cnaJent tint tli >> 3 apprehensions and doubts, 
siucrely held I ku>.v. which now tiouh!** rainy minds will disappear like mists of 
muniiug before the ri>ing suu. 

As an earnest to this appeal the G overnors of the Six Congress 
majority Provinces invited the Congress leaders to discuss the 
formation of a Ministry. Th * negotiations however broke down for the 
following reasons 

The Governors of Bombay, Madras, Orissa and C. P. having refused to give the 
assurance demanded of them by Congress party loaders in terras of the All-India 
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Congress Committee's resolution regarding tho exercise of their special powers, the 
negotiations for formation of Congress Ministries in those provinces have broken 
down. 

The United Provinces and the Bihar Governments issued communiques 
stating the reasons why the Governors of these provinces refused to give tire assu¬ 
rance which the Congress party loaders demanded in terms of the A. 1. C. C. reso¬ 
lution concerning the use of special powers by the Governors. . ... 

The communique issued by tho U. P. Government said that “(he obligations laid 
upon tho Governor by the Government of India Act and tho Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are clear and specific,.It is cleaily not in the powei of the Governor to 

meet such a demand" 

While any Government which takes office under the provisions <>f the Act can 
rely on his Excellency’s fullest and most considerate support and confidence within 
the framework of the Act, there can be uo questiou of any limitation of tho obliga¬ 
tions imposed on the Governor under tin* terms of tho constitution. 

The Bihar Government communique says that the terms of the Act are mauda- 
tor\ aud even if the Governor wished to divest himself of the obligations imposed 
on him by the AM an l l»v the In it: u ■tiou>> he had no p »wer to do wi. 

Bombay Governm.nt Communique 

The following cotnmauiijue was issue 1 hv the Bombay Government on tho 27th. 
March . 

The Governor of Bombay invite l Mi. I). Khei to meet him on March 23 to 
discuss the formation of a Miun-tiw At that interview Mr. Kher intimated that he 
i tdd only accept the invitation to loim a Ministry if his Excellency could give him 
,t deiinito assurance ii the following term- ‘That his Ex> ei’ciioy would riot use, 
in regard to tho constitutional activities of the Cabinet, his "pecml powers of inter¬ 
ference. or set aside the advice of Ins Ministers. His Evelienoy pointed out to 
Mr. Kher that under the Government of India AJ. !‘JX>, !t w.is impossible for the 
Governors to give any assurance as regards the use of the powers vested in them 
under the Acti The‘terms of the A 'l aie mandutoiy aud the obligations imposed 
on the Governors by the Act and by the lu-.ti uraent of Instructions in respect of 
the use of the special powers an 1 the sale-guarding oi the liiUuests of miuonties 
are of such a nature that even it a Governor wished to relieve hims-df of them, if 
was not in Iris power to Jo so Jfis Excellency, having fu'lv explain*'] the legal 
position f o Mr. Kher, went on to assure him that although if wa, n *’ possible f*> * 
Ii is Excellency to give the assurance which Mr. Kher asked for, Mr. Kher could 
j**fv on receiving possible help, svmpithv an 1 ■■ o-opcratiou within t!i • four ’’orueis 

oi the Act ju tho event of Ins undertaking to firm a Miui-tis. 

‘His Excellency requested Mt. Kher to meet him ;i:am tins morning an 1 at the 
(cutset of the interview Ins Exeelieuev formally invite i Mr. Klnw to assist him in 
forming a Ministry. Mr. Kher again minuted that he could only accept office on 
(Ire basis of the Jeman I set out above. His Excellency omo* ni ne pointed out the 
impossibility of giving any vu h assuran ;e, whereupon Mr. Kher informed Ins Excel¬ 
lency that he "would b-,. therefore, unable to accept the invitation to assist in 
forming a Ministry.’ 

Mlis Excellency very much i egrets that event> should have taken this turn. The 
teims of the Act v are unambiguous an 1 as the demand put forward by tin* Congress 
party is constitutionally impossible, the responsibility for adhering thereto must rest 
with tho Congress party, llis Excellency wishes* t<> make it (dear to the people of 
tho Bombav presidency, as indeed lie ha* already made it clear to Mr. Kher, the 
loader of tho Congress party in Bombay, that any Government which takes power 
under the provisions of the Government of ludiu Act, HKJ5, can roly on his full 
support and sympathy consistent with his statutory obligations. At the same time, 
he wishes to emphasize that there can be no question of any undertaking from him 
in regard to restrictions or limitations of the obligations imposed on the Governors 
under tho terms of tho Act’. 

Orina Government Communique 

The followingtCommuniquo was issued by Uhe Orissa Govemmout on the 28th. 
March :—His Excellency having invited Mr. Bishwanath Das, Congress leader 
in the Orissa Assembly, to seo him in connection with the forming of tho Ministry, 
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gave him an interview on tho morning of March 24 and formally invited him to 
assist him in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Mr. Das intimated to his Excellency that ho was unable to accept tho invitation 
unless his Excollenoy agreed to give him an assurance that ho would not use his 
special powers of interference or aside the advice of Ministers in regard to constitu¬ 
tional activities. Mr. Das stated that without such an assurance he could not bo 
satisfied to be able to state publicly that tho Governor would act in that manner. 

Ilis Excellency explained to Mr. Das that it was completely impracticable for 
constitutional reasons to give any such assuianco The power and duty of exercising 
his individual judgment in certain circumstances are placed on tho Governor by the 
Act itself and para 8 of tho Instrument of Instructions. The Governor is expressly 
enjoined to be guided almost in the whole sphere of executive business in the pro¬ 
vince by tho advice of his Ministers uuless, in his opinion, so t > he guide! would 
h.* inconsistent with the fulfillment of any of hU special iesponsibilities which are bv 
the Act committed to lum or with the proper discharge of any of the functions which lu* 
is otherwise under the Act required to exercise in his individual judgment. His 
Excellency explained to Mr. Dis that it might be unquestionably constitutional acti¬ 
vity of Ministers to tendor a ■•ertain advice which the Governor could not in view 
of his sp<>cial responsibilities or oth^r directions of the Ad, affect (accept y) if th«v 
were his individual judgment in the particular case before him and he had already 
given the assurance desired by Mr. I)as. The Governor could either (1) by accepting 
tho guidance his Minister-, have to act m fragrant conflict with the Instructions which 
he is in virtue of his office stnctly b mo i to oh>»v, oi i2) bv setting aside the advice 
of his Mi nisters lav himself entirely op«n to the charge of th«» greatest possible 
breach of faith with Mr. Das. While making clear hi-> own constitutional position, 
Ilis Ercolleney assuiel Mi. I)as that if h.> was prepare! to leal tho Ministry he 
could count on getting from Ins Excellency all possible sympathy, co-operation* an! 
support. 

Mr. Das expressed his appreciation of the assuianco which his Excellency had 
given, but in a very friendly spirit intimated that he coul 1 a.-cep* the office on the 
basis of nothing less than his full demand 

His Excelleuey took this to mean a definite lefusal of the offer of office but lear¬ 
ning that Congress members of the Legislative Assembly were further considering 
the situation, he invited Mi. Das for a second interview which took place on the 
morning of March 26. He ascertained from Mr. Das that ho had not altered his 
attitude and further explained his own constitutional position, assuring him that he 
would give tho closest examination of and the fullest consideration to the advice of 
the Ministry ; but lie could not give any assurance in the limitation of his consti¬ 
tutional powers, lie enquired whethei he must now take it that Mr. Das finally re¬ 
fused office and whether there was an> possibility of the Congress Ministry being 
formed in the near future. 

Mr. Das intimated that he desire i to lay the ma or once again before members 
of his party and to this His Excellency agreed. 

Early on Sunday morning March 2S, his Excellency heard from Mr, Das that in 
the circumstances it was not possible for him to accept the responsibilities of office. 

His Excellency greatly resets that the discussions should have reached this 
conclusion but the decision is one which members of the Congress party had to 
mako for themsolves. 

His Excellency it now taking othei steps to form a ministry. 

Tbe Behir Government Communique 

Tho following official communique was issued bv the Behar Government on the 

29th March 

His Excellency the Governor invited Babu Shrikrishna Singha, leader of the Con¬ 
gress party in tho Bihar Legislative Assembly to assist him in the formation of a 
Council of Ministers and had discussion with him on Wednesday and Thursday last. 
On the first occasion Babu Srikrishna 8inha after showing the Governor tho resolu¬ 
tion of the A. I. C. C. stated that he could only accept the invitation to form 
Ministry if he were to issue a statement containing tho words ‘I have been assured 
by his ‘Excellency that he will not use, iu regard to the constitutional activities of 
the Cabinet, his special powers of interforrence of sot aside the advice of my Cabinet.' 
This, ha explained, ho could only issue if the Governor established a convention not 
to use\spocial powers. His Excellency explained that it was impossible for him for 
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constitutional roasons to agree to any such convention. At the same time the 
Ministry, if formed by the Congress party, could rely upon receiving from him all 
possible help and supuoit in carrying out their duties. Baba Srikrishua Sinha, while 
appieoiating his Excellency's offer of help and support, said it was necessary for 
their constitutional position to bo made clear by the establishment of tho convention 
suggested. He was unable to modify his position and intimated to his Excellency 
tcday his refusal to accept his invitation to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

ftis Excellency much regrets that this has been the final issue of his discussions 
with the leader of tho Congress party. He had hoped that after tho docision of 
the Bihar P. C. C. no difficulties would arise and a Congress Ministry would be 
formed that would deal with the many and difficult problems with which the pro¬ 
vince was faced. The responsibility for this decision not to accept office rests on 
the Congress party for the terms of the A^;t are mandatory, and even if the Governor 
wished to divest himself of the obligations imposed on him hv the Act and—by the 
Instrument of Instructions, he has no power to do so. The occasions on which the 
Governor diffeis from his Ministry may not be numerous but to agree in advance 
not to use special powers in any possible i ontingoney would deprive some of tin- 
- i..- ♦».« A<*t. As was explained to the leadei. 


UUL IU uno ,-- ' , ■ . 

interests of the protection anorueu oy mi- a* wu.* r.\|iiaiuu<» u. 

anv ministry which takes office <*an look to the Governor for full support and 
fmr (<irn(»r< of th«» Aft hut them t-nn he no Question of anv 


svmiiathv*' within the four corners of the Act but there can he no question of anv 
understanding restnetmg °r limiting the obli-rah on the Governor by that 
document. 

The Madras Government Communique 

The Private Secretary to the Governor issued the following statement on tho 27th. 

March :— . . 

On Match 25 His Excellency the Govoinoi invited Mr. C Kajagopalachanar, tie* 
Iflader of the Congress Party in the Madras Legislature, to assist him m forming 
a Ministry Mr. Rajagopalachariar at his first interview intimated that he cou.i not 
“ " t the invitation unless an assurance was given by the Governor that he would 
mit use his special powers or exercise the functions which are by law left to hi* 
discretion or individual judgment. His Excellency replied that it was impracticable 
fnr institutional reasons for him to divest himself of the responsibilities and duties 
which have been placed upon his shoulders by Parliarn mt and that it was, therefore, 
not within his power to give any such guarantee At the same time his 
Excellency intimated Mr. Rijagopalachariai that he could rdy upon receiving all 
i' aihle Kelp, sympathy and co-operation in the event of his forming a Ministry. 
After a series of very amicable conversations Mr. Rajagopalachariar has, while 
exnressiu^ appreciation of his Excellency’s assurance, finally intimaM to-1 iv that 
he is unable to accept the invitation to assist in forming a Ministry. 

•His Excellency, wliile greatly regretting tins outcome of tho discussions, wi,*he* 
to make it plain to tho public that the decisi »n i.s that of tic* Omgioss Party them¬ 
selves that the terms of the statute ua» mandatory and tli.P t!w obligations imposed 
bv the Act and by the Instrument of Instructions .»n the Governors in respect of 
the uso of special powers are of such a nature that, even if ho wished to b* 
relieved himself of them, it would not be in ins power to do so. . 

‘On the other hand, his Excellency wishes to state as the representative of tli** 
King- Emperor in this presidency, that ho is above party politics altogether and that 
within the four corners of the Government of India Act he will always be 
willing and indeed anxious to extend the utmost help, sympathy and support to auy 
Ministry Horn whatever section of political opinion it may bo drawo. At the p-esont 
juncture 1 his Excellency believes that time should he given for a reconsideration 
of the position. An inteum Ministry will, therefore, bo formed at onco in order that 
the King-Emperor’s Government may be carried on and His Excellency hopes that by 
thus providing a period for such reconsideration, it will eventually be found possible 
to form a Ministry which will command the confidence of the present Legislature. 


The C P. Government Communique 

Tho Privato Secretary to tho Governor of C. P. issued tho following state¬ 
ment to the press on the 28th. March : — 

On March 26 the Governor gave an interview to Dr. Kharo as the leader of the 
majority party in the Provincial Legislative Assembly and invited him to assist him 
in forming a Ministry in accordance with the terras of see, 51 (1) of the Govern- 
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mont of India Act, 1935. Dr. Khare intimated His Excellency that he could only 
accept the invitation on the condition that he received the assurance which had been 
laid down in the resolution passed by the A. I. C. 0. and was thus able to state 
publiolv that the Governor will net use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. 

‘In reply his Excellency callel Dr. Khare’s attention to sec. 54 of the Act and 
to instruction 8 in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor thereunder. 
He explained that for legal and constitutional reasons it was not within his power to 
give any assurance or outer into any convention affecting the use of the powers 
entrusted to him by Parliament. Oa a recent public occasion His Excellency had 
given an assurance in unmistakable terms as to the spirit in which he inteuded to 
use those powers and had declared that whatever Ministry was in power could rely 
upon receiving from him, as from one who stood apart' from parties, all the help, 
sympathy and co-operatiun for wli.ch it askel. Farther than that he had no power 
to go. 

“In view of the refusal of the lea hr of the majority party in the C. P. Provin¬ 
cial Assembly to accept office IIis Excellency sent this afternoon for the hon. Mr. 
E. Raghavendra Kao and request «l his assign :» to forming a Ministry in accor¬ 
dance with sec. 51 (lj of the <»jver ament of India Act. 1935. The hon. Mr. 
Rao informed His Excellency th it ir* would be willing to form a Ministry and would 
communicate with his Excellency ti th-» s.ibj ?ct again on March 30, 1937. 

Mr. Kharo then sai l thv he quite un-leiatood his Excellency's point of view 

but he must consult others hcfoie lit gave a definite answer.and a further 

interview was then arran; *l for March 19. The interview was conducted iu the 
friendliest spirit anl bnii the parties e;i ie ivoure 1 to understand and appreciate the 
point of view of one another. 

To-day on M<*rch 28 His Excollency received a letter from Mr. Khare in which 
lie stated that as his Excellency was unable to give the assurance for which he 
asked, he regretted that he could' not take tho responsibility of forming a ministry 
and he therefore saw no object in having any further interview. 

His Excellency deeply regrets the turn which the matters have taken but it has 
been beyond his power to avoid it. The provisions of the Act with regard to the 
powers of the Governor arc mandatory, and the issue has been a simple one—does 
the Congress accept those provisions or does it not r The Delhi resolution if put 
into plain words means that it does not ; for there are many ‘constitutional activi¬ 
ties,’ especially those affecting Berar and minority communities with which the 
Governor might be bound to inteifeio and tho obligations imposed upon him in 
those matters are of siu h a natuie that he could not relieve himself of them even 

if ho desired f o do so. One single example .should suffice to make tho position plaia 

to everyone. If the future mimstrv were determined to cut down tne amouut of 
expenditure from the common purse in Derar to a figure, which the Berar opinion 
would be perfectly ‘eonstituti >nal’ but his Exct.iency if he agreed with the 
opinion would oe bound to uvj the special power given to him by section 52 (2) of 
the Act. 

It is needless to stress the fa-t that readiness to accept office upon a condition 
which is definitely impossible is not acceptance but refusal and his Excellency 
wishes to make it clear beyond any question that the responsibility for the regret¬ 
table decision which had been reached must rest solely and entirely upon the 
shoulders of those who adhered to the condition. As he has declared publicly that 
any Government which takes power under the Act, now or iu future, can rely ou 
his fullest helj) and support within tiro four coiners of the Act, but there can bo 
no question or any understanding in regard to the express provisions of that docu¬ 
ment nor of any attempt to resit ict or limit tho obligations which are imposed upon 

tho Governor under its terms. 

The U. P. Government Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Director of Publicity. U. P. on the 

29th. March 

His Excellency the Govern >r on March 24 invited Pandit Uovind Baliabh Pant, 
leader of the Congress party in tho IT. P. Legislative Assembly, to assist him in 
forming the Ministry. Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant referred his Excellency to the 
resolution passed by tho All India Congress Committee which permitted acceptance 
31 
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of offices only if the leader of the Congress party in the legislature was satisfied 
that the Governor will not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of his ministers in regard to their constitutional activities and said that he 
could only assume the responsibility of forming Ministry if he received an assurance 
in terms of the Congress resolution. Ho explained that the words ‘in regard to 
their constitutional activities’ covered the whole ground of administration and the 
policy of the Ministry. He stressed the point that he did not regard this request as 
being inconsistent with the* constitution. 

His Excellency informed Pandit Goviud Ballabli Pant that it was impossible for 
him to give any such assurance as it would amount to renunciation by the Governor 
of the special responsibilities placed upon him by the Government of India Act and 
would be in conflict with the express directions given him in the Instrument of 
Instructions. At the same time his Excellency assured Pandit Goviud Ballabli Pant 
that he was most anxious that the Congress party being in majority in the Assembly 
should form the Ministry and that in that event he could roly on receiving from his 
Excellency all help, sympathy and cooperation in the spirit of the constitution. 
The conversation was conducted throughout in the most trieudlv and frank spirit 
and with a genuine desire of both the parties to understand the position of the 
other. 

The conversation was resumed this morning aud after a restatement of the 
position on both the sides Mr. Pant informed lus Excellency that as his Excellency 
was unable to give him the assurance described above he regretted he could not 

accept the invitation to assist in forming the Ministry. 

ifis Excellency greatly rogrets that events should have taken this turn. The 
decision is that of the Congress party. The obligations laid upon the Governor by 
the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions are clear and 

specific. The Congress have made it plain that tliej arc not prepared to accept 

office unless one of the important features of the Act, namely, special responsibilities 
of the Governor, is in effect abrogated, ani the Governor undertakes not to use 
special powers in any circumstances to set aside the advice of his Mini-dors. It is 
clearly not iu the power of the Governor to meet such a demand. While any 
Government which takes office under the provisions of the Act can rely on Ins 
Excellency's fullest and most considerate support and confidence within the frame¬ 
work of the Act, there can be no question of any limitation of the obligations 

imposed on the Governor under the teims of the constitution. 

Jlis Excellency will now apply himself to the formation of another Ministiy. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Ministry Crisis 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 30th. March : — 

Having brooded over the lefusal of Governor-, to give assurances asked for by 
invited Congress leadeis in majority provin'-es, I feel I must give mv opinion on 
the situation that has arisen in the country. I have had three cables from London 
shown to me asking for my opinion. Friends in Madras too have expressed for its 
publication. Though it is a departure from my self-imposed rule, 1 can no longer 
withstand the pressure, especially as I am the sole author of the office-acceptance 
clause of the Congress resolution and the onginatoi of the idea of attaching a con¬ 
dition to office acceptance. My desire was not to lay down any impossible condition. 
On the contrary, I wanted to devise a condition that could be easily accepted by 
Governors. There was no intention whatsoever to lay down a condition whose accep¬ 
tance would mean any slightest abrogation of the constitution. Congressmen were 
well aware that they could not, and would not, ask for any such amendment. 

Congress policy was, and is, not to secure an amendment but an absolute ending 
of the constitution which nobody likes. Congressmen were aud aro also aware that 
they could not end it by mere acceptance of office, oven conditional. The object of that 
section of the Congress which believed in office-acceptance was pending tho creation 
by means consistent with tho Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation that 
would transfer all power to tho people, to work in offices so as to strengthen the 
Congress which has been shown predominantly to represent mass opinion. 

I felt that this object could uot bo secured unless there was a gentlemanly under¬ 
standing between Governors and their Congress Ministers that they would not exer¬ 
cise their special powers of interference so long as Ministers acted within the cons¬ 
titution. Not to do so would he to court an almost immediate deadlock after enter- 
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ing upon office. I felt that honosty demanded that understanding. It is common 

cause that Governors havo discretionary powers. Surely here was nothing extra 
constitutional in their saying that they would not exercise their discretion against 
Ministers carrying on constitutional activities. It may be remembered that the 
understanding was not to touch numerous other safeguards over which Governors 
had no power. A strong party with a decisive backing of the electorate could not 

be expected to put itself in the precarious position of the interference at will of 

Governors. 

The question may he put in another way. Should Governors be courteous to 
Ministers or discourteous r 1 hold that it would he distinctly discourteous if they 
interfered with their Ministers in matters over which the law gave the latter full 
control and with which Governors were under no legal obligation to interfere. A 
self-respecting Minister conscious of an absolute majority at his back, could not but 
demand an assurance of non-interference. Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoaro and 
other Ministers saying m s«> many words that ordinarily Governors would not use 
their admittedly large powers of interference •' I claim that the Congress formula 
asked for nothing more. It has teen claimed on behalf of the British Government 
that the Act gives autonomy to th-* provinces. If that is so, it is not Govornors 
but Ministers who ar** during their period of office responsible for the wise adminis¬ 
tration of their provinces. Responsible Ministers sensible of their duty could not 
submit to interferon >e in pursuance of then daily duty. 

It does, therefoie, appear to me that once more the British Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the ear. I doubt not that they can 
and will mipov* their will on the people ri.! th-» develop enough strength 

from within to resist it b it that caumt be callei working provincial aut momy. By 
flouting the majority obtained through the machinery of their creation, they have in 
plain language enlel autoiumy which thev claim the constitution has given to the 
provinces. 

The rule, theicfore, will now be the i ale of the sword, not of the pen nor of 
the indisputable mapiiiv. 

Any way that i> the only interpietatiou wnuh, with all the goodwill in tho 
world, I can put upon tie* Government action For. I believe in the cent per cent 
honesty of ray formula whose ao eptam-e might have prevented a crisis and resulted 
in the natural, orderly and peaceful transf-i:•« *>f p >wer fr>m the bureaucracy to 
the largest and fullest democracy known tu the world 


Lord Lothian's Broadcast 

Lord Lothian inoal acting from Loudon on March 29 on the new InJian Constitution 
referred to win ‘last two day*’ difficulties’. The Governors, he said, clearly could not 
undertake uot to u*o the special powers. Lord Lothian, however, romaiked :— 

That the acute < outruvoisy which had now arisen : . India as to whether the Congress 
should accept office, eoul i n->t have been unexpectel by anyone who had followed recent 
events. The Congress decision to take office iu the terms of the Delhi resolution did 
not mean that the Congress had aband med opposition to the constitution or that 
there might not he v'rmih difficulties when Federation was brought iuto force a year 
or two hence—but it did not mean that a majority recognized that the policy of 
civil disobedience, of absolute non-cooperation, had exhausted its usefulness and the 
time had come when if the Congress could assume i osponsibility for the provincial 
Government it must do so. 

‘Personally I am glad,’ said Lord Lothian, ‘that the Congress won this resounding 
victory. It has long been the largest aud most disciplined party iu India and the 
contra! focus of its political life, and it is far better that where it has a majority it 
should assume the responsibility for Government. 

‘In the last two days difficulties have arisen because Provincial Congress leaders 
apparently interpreted the Delhi resolution to mean that they should not accept office 
until the Governors have undertaken uot to use their special powers. This the 
Governors clearly cannot do. I hope that on second thoughts Congress leaders will 
take another line. As Mahatma Gandhi said to me, the real need of India is to be 
free to assume responsibility for its 'own government* This under the constitution 
the majorities in the legislatures iu the provinces cau now do. 

‘The system of responsible government is the most successful system yet dis¬ 
covered and whenever it has been put iuto force it has led inevitably, and by fairly 
rapid stagos, to full national self-government. 
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‘The correct constitutional course is for the Congress when it has a majority, to 
assume office, formulate its programme of reform and advise Governors that they 
are prepared to assume the responsibility for the consequences of its policy. 

Then it will be for Governors to decide whether they will accept the advice or 
not and so long as a ministry is prepared to accept the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of its policy, it will be most difficult for the Governor not to follow its 
advice—because to reject it might be a greater menace to peace and tranquillity than 
to accept it. 

‘The only real alternative to acceptance of office on tho lines I havo described, is 
to revert to Civil Disobedience and that course leads once more to repression and 
revolution and may lead also to estrangement between Muslim India which is willing 
to assume responsibility and Hindu India which is not. Wo iu Europe know tho 
terrible cost of trying to base our programme on rovolution and of losing Europoan 
unity by its division into separate sovereign states. That is by fai the greatest 
disaster which could overtake India. 

‘Whatever we may think of tho constitution, its greatest merit is that it onablos 
Hindus and Muslims in 11 provinces to live togothei as members of a single federation 
and because it is based on a system of responsible government which has workod so 
well in other parts of the British Commonwealth. I believe it makes it possible for 
India to attain the ideal of the Congress itself, full national self-government, by 
constitutional, not revolutionary, means.’ 

Lord Lothian on Mahatma’s Statement 

Observing that Mahatma Gandhi's statement of March 30 regarding Congress 
reasons for refusing office had not tho publicity it deserved in Britain. Lord Lothian 
in a letter to the Times’ cites tho statement and writes 

The statement seems to be based on a complete misundoistanding of the w’ay in 
which the system of responsible government works in practice and of paragraphs 7 
and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governor 

Responsible government has been the method by which tin* Canadian and 
Australian Federation and South Africa and New Zealand each have attained full 
national self-government by constitutional mean*, often in the early days against 
the opposition both of Governors and the British Government. In every case the 
Governor or Governor-General w’as endowed with veto povvjis and other responsibi¬ 
lities of his own. 

I venture to assert that in no case has a Ministry possessed of a majority in 
tho legislature asked, and that it certainly never received any assurance that the 
Governor would not use his special powers. Yet these powers and responsibilities 
in the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance t-> full self-government. 

That is because the issue turns not so much ou the legal power as ou tho 
responsibility—that responsibility Mr. Gandhi once told me himself was India’s first 
need to exercise. 

I do not think, therefore, that Mr. Gandhi had hitherto any legitimate ground 
for saying that the British Government flouted the majority or failed to give effect 
to the principle of provincial autonomy. 

Governors simply acted in the manner always contemplated at tho Bound Table 
Conference and repeatedly proclaimed by Ministers as being the ordinary practice 
under the system of responsible government. 

I am sure that Britisn public opinion hopes and expects that majorities returned 
by the new electorate will take over responsibility under tho constitution for the 
Government of their provinces. If Congress leaders take the course ordinarily 
adopted under responsible government and without asking for assurances, accopt 
office, formulate their practical proposals of reform, pass them into law and advico 
tho Governor that they will find themselves endowed with both power and responsi¬ 
bility for the Government of their provinces, 

1 am sure Mr. Gandhi will find by following this step that he will havo taken a 
tremendous step towards that transference of power from tho bureaucracy to the 
largest and fullest democracy known in the world which he hopes to bring about. 

The Congress Communique 

The following communique was issued by the All*India Congress Committee 
office 
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A section of Indian politicians have all on a sudden developed a groat desire 
that the Congress should accept offices. They have filled the columns of Indian and 
Anglo-Indian papers to prove to the Congress that the salvation of the country 
lies in thoir accepting office. They are surprised that Congress leaders are not 
disturbed or perturbed on the refusal of the Governors to make the gentleman's 
agreement. Not only those opposed to office but even those in favour do not seem 
to bo much bothered about the refusal of the Governors to accede to the condition 
laid down in the Congress resolution. These politicians do not seem to be disturbed 
even by the appointment of minority ministries consisting of political reactionaries. 
They therefore straightaway conclude that the Congress never wanted to accept 
office and the Delhi resolution was just an eve-wash. It was passed to throw dust 
in the eyes of tho public. It was passed merely to cast the blame on the Governors 
for refusing, as they and their advocate say. to contract themselves out of their 
legal obligations under the Act. Even after the clear and lucid statement of 
Gandhiji our friends do not s^em inclined to believe that Congress was honest in 
its desne to accept office. 

Why are these politicians anxious that the Congress should accept office V 
They were not friendly at the time of the elections 1 Whv then this sudden 
affection and anxiety V is it that they have been conveited by success achieved 
at the polls y Has it changed their apathy mto affection V Let us examine the 
pathology of this conversion a little closely. 

It is no love of the Congress that has nispiied tlie anxiety that Congress should 

not refuse office. It is rather the inveterate c institutionalism of this variety of 

politicians. I? the majority party does not accept office the constitution bieaks 
down. If there is no constitution 01 if it breaks down, what becomes of the 
constitutional means, the sole lever fui tin* transference of power and tho only 
weapon for bringing a'out their vaiietv of Indian Swaraj So the constitution 
must be saved at a!! costs. IJai as it L. r must be wo iked however humiliating 
the conditions. 

Their legal pandits at Allahabad, Bombay and elsewheie are therefore at pains 
to prove from tin* provisions of the Act that the Govemois could not possibly 
contract themselves out of the Act and the demand of the lealers of the Congress 
Par.y was not constitutional. On# of them has gone so far as to opine that the 
Governors are entitled by the A -t to appoint minority ministries. Our friends 

once again, a.s is usual with them, are anxious to justify the ways of Government 

to the dull head.^ of Congiessmeu. win they think ha\e neither undeistood the 
constitution nor its legal implications. 

Pit is it really so r Congressmen undeisUmd the < onst.tution and its legal impli¬ 
cations as well as any of tho legal luminaries, in other patties. The fact is there 
is a fundamental difToienee between the outlook of the Congress and those constitu¬ 
tionalists ami this the latter lose sight of amidst the legal and constitutional cob¬ 
webs of their own creation. While they am thinking in teims of law' and 
constitution, Congressmen are thinking in extra-legal aud extra-constitutional con¬ 
cepts, in terms of politics, demociacy an 1 the will of the people as expressed bv 
their vote. A Congress lawyer may join issue with a lawyer of any other party 
about the legal and constitutional position, but he i* not worrie bv that. He be¬ 
hoves that the Governor can give the unleitaking asked for, even within tho terms 
of the constitution, if not mechanically and formally interpreted. He, however, 
knows that it may be argued otherwise If ilie Governor cannot, he must refer the 
matter to his principals, to those who have power over him nd who iu their inter¬ 
pretation are not handicapped by legal forms but are guided by political considera¬ 
tions. 

As a matter of fact it is an open secret that this liberal and legal interpretation 
under which tho Governors havo taken cover, is only an eye-wash. They have their 
orders from their masters in Whitehall. The masters wanted the Governors to take 
refuge under legal forms provided by the constitution, sympathy because they 
were not at this stage prepared to hand over the least little bit of their 
power to the popular representatives. Whitehall therefore directed the Governors to 
insist upon their pound of flesh to which they were entitled, in terms of the now 
constitution. The Mahatma had put the condition deliberately to test the in¬ 
tentions of those in power. Tho possible legal difficulties must havo been in tho 
legal region on his mind. Evou if they were not, these must have been 
brought to his notice by the Pandits of law of whom there is dearth in the councils 
of the Congress. He must have satisfied his companions by taking them beyond 
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thcso Itigal Jiffioulties aud put before them tho pure political question, lliu political 
issue is whether the cabinet is willing to hand over even partial power to popularly 
elected ministers. The reply is an emphatic no. Ihis clear issue is sought to bo 
clouded in legal subleties which may deceive moderate minds but do not deceive 
tho Congressmen. , ... . 

But, say these politicians, the Congress should have seized the opportunity and 
not allowed it to slip. As if by seizing apparent opportunities the Congress can 
gain any position of real power ! It might have boon in office for a few days or a 
few months. But that would have been so much time wasted postpoumg the ulti¬ 
mate struggle. It would not have been time saved but time lost. 

Our friends still argue that tho Congiess even in that little while would have 

done something to mitigate the lot of the peasants. Tho Congress however is unite 
confident that the little the)' could have done will be doue even by Cliliatans, Kaos 
aud Reddys. Here is the programme of the European group iu Bombay. It calls 
itself the Progressive party and stands for ‘progress as against Cmgiess. The mam 
policy of the party will be to raise the standard of living of all classes, rural and 
urban, and to that end they will tty to develop the resources of the presidency. 
They say, there is demand for reduction of land revenue which is a justifiable demand. 
Pait of the policy of tho party will be to u:i lertak * the earlv revision of settlement 

so as equitably to adjust the in -blent of laud leveuue, etc. Not to talk of minority 

parties, even if the Governors took up the reins of piovincial Governments, without 
this camouflage of minority ministries, they will have to intro lue * all these mild 
and moderate reforms which the Congress party would have uudoi taken but which 
they may not have been able to carry through because of the special reserve and 
discretionary powers of the Governors. Therefore miuistry 01 ni ministry the little 
good to tho masses is guaranteed to them by the fact that they have returned the 
Congress party in a majority to the legislatures. 

Even then it is held that the Congress has male a tactical blunder. That time 
alone can piove. Congress however does not believe in raeie tactical advantages. It 
kuows that the British imperialism that crushes life out of the Indian people cannot 
be dislodged by mere tactical aud temporary advantages. Tactic-, must therefore over 
hold a subordinate place in its programme. 

Apart from this if constitutionalism were tho onlv sheet anchor of the Congress 
as it is of some others, it would not allow such little tactical advautanges to slip by. 
The Councils are but a part and a minor part of the Congrc-.s programme The best 
from it that could bo got, namely, the reaching to the raihsu. and lousing them was 
doue at the time of the election-.. The little more that remain* will be done by their 
opponon.s with the sword of the majorities ever hanging ovei them. The Congress 
could have gone beyond, only if the Governors had been allowed bv NV hitohall to 
give the undertaking asked for. As this has not been forthcoming the Congress 
naturally remains unperturbed. Accephui'-e of rainutnes was not an end in itself 
for Congressmen. 

The Congress still lias the temerity to believe that leal power can 11 >w to the 
people only as the result of a grim struggle where power i* pitched against power, 
unless of course Imperialism wishes it otherwise. The test that it wishes otherwise 
was provided for by the proviso attached to the A. 1. C. O. resolution. They have 
rejected it and thereby rejected the constitutional game of rule by majorities. The 
onty thing left for them is as Gaudhiji si\s, the rile of the sword. 


Statement in the House of Lords 

In tho House of Lords, on the 8th. April, tho Marquess of Lothian made a request for 
information as regards the circumstances in which the leaders of the Congress refused 
to accept office. After requesting for statistical information as regards tho elections, ho 
said that it was with surprise that the people of Britainjhad hoard that no agreement 
had been possible after tho first discussion between the Government and the Congress 
loaders. There were good many reasons for this unfortunate development. The first 
and most important was that the people of India were not very familiar with the 
practical working of tho institution of responsible government. Therefore, in study¬ 
ing the text of the Bill and oven the Instrument of Instructions, they did not do so 
with the full knowledge of the way in which the system worked. There was one 
remarkable sentence in Mr. Gandhi's statement which bore out that view. Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was his hope that it would be possible to arrange for a natural, orderly 
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ami peaceful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and fullest 
democracy of tho world, 

Lord Lothian added that he could not invent a better description of responsible 
government than that. If that could bo understood in India, it might have the 
deepest effect on the events of the next very important three or four months. 

Replying to certain criticisms, he said that the Governors had no constitutional 
right or duty to Interfere until certain circumstances would arise. The idea that the 
constitution gave Governors wide and irresponsible powers was a complete illusion. 

Replying to the Lahore Tribune's contention that what the Congress leaders 
wanted was a way out and not an assurance that special powers never would be 
used in any circumstances but only that they would not be used to nullify the 
constitutional activities of Ministers, Lord Lothian thought that there was ground 
for ascertaining whether that was the view because that view seemed to open a way 
for a reasonable settlement because there was no intention under the Act of 
interfering with those activities. 

The second difficulty arose from suspicion or lack of understanding between the 
Congress and Britain. They ought to do their best to bridge the misunderstanding 
rather than argue whether their view was right or wrong. lie thought that the 
problem was in a great measure psychological and that the basis of understanding 
must bo an explanation rather than a* misunderstanding. There was enormous room 
in India for an explanation of a human kind, involving contact between the 
Governors, and even the Viceroy and the peoples of India. Ho thought that the 

situation was more critical than most people in Britain realized. It was a great 
opportunity and if it was missel the inevitable logic of tho situation must lead to 

more difficult situations and once more the emergence of something like a revolu¬ 
tionary situation 

The Maraiusa of Zetland , Secretary of State for India, welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by Lord Lothian to make a statement with regard to the present position 
in India. He reviewed briefly the events leading to the refusal of the Congress 

to accept invitations to form ministries in the provinces in which it commanded 
majorities. He regretted that he was not yet in possession of information to enable 
him to reply to Lord Lothian's request for statistics with regard to the electorates 
in different provinces, but he proposed to publish the information when received in 
a White Paper. It was sufficient at present to remind tho House that at the 

conclusion of tho elections the Congress Party was in a majority in six of tho 

eleven provinces. 

It was natural in view of the attitude the Congress had taken all along towards 

the Constitution Act that speculation should at once become rife as to the attitude 

they would adopt towards tho question of accepting office, and it was brought to 
his notice at an early stage of tho events which followed the elections that an 

attempt would bo made to secure from the Governors, as conditions to acceptance 
of office by the Congress, certain assurances in regaid to the use by the Governors 
of their special powers. In these ciicumstances the Viceroy with his full approval 
reminded the Governors that while they were fully entitled, and while indeed he 
hoped they would, to offei to the Congress leaders in tho provinces the fullest 
support possible within the fiamewoik of the constitution. Parliament had imposed 
upon them certain obligations of which without the authority of Parliament they 
could not divest themselves. 

The scene shifted to Delhi where on March 18 the Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution which he quoted. Loid Zetland confessed that there seemed to him to 
be a certain ambiguity about the phrasing of the resolution, particularly tho words 
u in regard to their constitutional activities’. In India it was widely assumed in the 
press and elsewhere that the formula was one which would enable the Congress 
leaders in the provinces to satisfy themselves as regards the attitude of the Gover¬ 
nors towards them without requiring the assurances they could not give and when 
in each of the six provinces in which the Congress were in majority invitations 
were issued to their leaders by tho Governors to discuss the formation of ministries 
it was generally supposed that tho matter was satisfactorily settled. 

It was at this stage that a complete change came over the scene. Acting on 
instructions from tho Congress headquarters, those -invited by the Governors in each 
of the six provinces declined to accept office, unless they received the verv assur¬ 
ance which it was constitutionally impossible for the Governors to give. This was 
made clear to the public in a series of statements issued by the Governors and by 
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the Congress leaders in explanation of the failure of negotiations. The tenor of these 
statements was the same throughout. He noed not do more than quote ene of them. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, who was invited by Lord Erskine to form a ministry in 
Madras, said in the course of his statement, *1 explained that I and my Cabinet 
should be given the fullest freedom of action inside the scope of provincial auto¬ 
nomy, said to be given under the Government of India Act, and that, while we 

remain in office and undertake the responsibility for the Government of the province, 
his Excellency should assure us that he would not uso any special powers of inter¬ 
ference or set aside the advice of the Ministers. I regret to say that beyond a 
general offer of good-will and co-operation, His Excellency refused to assist me with 
any assurance of non-interference, formal or informal. I had, therefore, no option 
but to express my inability to take office uuder the conditions and respectfully decline 
the invitation to form a ministry.’ 

That was the position when, on March 30, a most surprising statement was issued 
by Mr. Gandhi to the press, in the courso of which he claimed to be the sole author 
of the formula authorizing the Congress to accept office, and made the following 
observations : ‘Mv desire was not to lay down any impossible condition. On the 
contrary, I wanted to devise a condition that could easily be accepted by Governors. 
There was no intention whatsoever of laying down a condition whoso acceptance 

might mean the slightest abrogation of the Constitution. Have l not heard Sir 

Samuel Hoaro and other Ministers sav in so many words that, ordinalily, the Gover¬ 
nors would not use their admittedly large powers of interference V l claim that the 
Cangress asked for nothing more.’ 

Iu other words, Mr. Gandhi now claimed that what he was asking for from the 
Governors was a small thing, a thing, moreover, which Sir Samuel ltoare’s authority 
in saying that, while often lie expressed the view that no occasion for use by a 
Governor of his reserve powers need necessarily aiise, he never uttered a word 
which could possibly suggest that he ever contemplated that a Governor would he 
pledging himself in advance not to use his special powers. 

Mr. Gandhi’s statement was so astonishing that it appeared to be explicable only 
on the assumption that either he had never read the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions or the report of the Select Committee, or that, if he had done so, lie 
had completely forgottea, when he made his statement, the provisions embodied m 
those documents respecting the special responsibilites vested in the Governors. It 
was all the more unfortunate that ho should have made such a statement in that 
large numbers in India were accustomod to accept any statement made by 
Mr. Gandhi as necessarily correct. 

That being so, it was "desirable, in order to remove the misapprehension, that he 
should make it clear, beyond all possibility of doubt, that the demand made of the 
Governors was one which, without an amendment of the Constitution, they could not 
possibly accept. The simplest way of doing so was, perhaps, to consider some con¬ 
crete examples of the position which might arise if the assurances asked for wore 
given. It should be remembered that, under sec. 53 of the Act, ceitani special 
responsibilities were imposed on the Governor, among them being the obligation to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the minorities au.l, in so far as any such res¬ 
ponsibility was involved, he should in the exorcise of his function, exercise his 
mdividual judgment a>> to the action to be taken. 

What precisely did that mean V If any one doubted the meaning, he would find 
his doubts dispelled by a reference to paragraph 8 of the Instrument of Instructions, 
which ho quoted. 

Continuing, Lord Zetland said : Now let us suppose by way of an example that in 
a province in which tho Hindus were in a majority, or in "a province in which the 
Moslems were in a majoiity, the Ministry proposed an action which would have the 
effect of curtailing the number of schools available to the Moslems in one case, and 
to the Hindus in the other. Their action would clearly come within the Congress 
formula, for such a measure would be within the legal competence of the Ministry 
to propose and of tho legislature to enact ; and it could not, therefore, be described 
as other than constitutional activity on tho part of the Ministry. It was precisely 
because it was realized that such action would be possible within the Constitution 
that Parliament inserted the safeguards provided for by the imposition of specal 
responsibilities on the Governors. 

In the case which he was considuiing, it was clear that the special responsibility 
for safeguarding the legitimate interests of the minorities would be involved, and, 
’u accordance with the provision of tho Act and the instrument of Instructions, the 
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Governor would be bound to exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be 
taken. But if he had given the assurance which the Congress demanded, he would 
no longer bo free to exorcise his individual judgment, beoauso he would have 
pledged himself not to set aside the advice of his Ministers, and he would be dis¬ 
abled, therefore, from discharging the duties specifically imposed upon him. He 
hoped that he had made it clear by his simple example that Governors could not 
give within the framework of the constitution, the assurance which was asked for, 
and that Mr. Gandhi was in error in asserting that they could. But he could add 
that, even if the constitution admitted of a pledge of this kind being given, the 
giving of it would have involved a grave breach of faith with the minorities and 
others in India ? who were promised the measure of protection against the arbitrary 
rule of the majority afforded by the special responsibilities of the Governors and by 
the powers conferred on them of making the safeguards effective. 

Opinions might differ as to the extent of and the necessity for such safeguards, 

but it could not be doubted that the minorities m India themselves attached the 

utmost importance to them. It was an Indian newspaper which compared the Con- 
gross demand for non-interference by Governors to incendiaries demanding the 
assurance that fire-engiues would not he used to put out the conflagration which 
they had started. 

Lord /Zetland expressed profound regret at th-‘ lefusal bv the majority to accept 
office. In those provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Bind and Assam —winee the Congress were not m a majority, ministries had been 
formed and weio now functioning. In pi ounces where tire Congress were in a 

majority miuonty raiuistiies had been loimed. lle could not refrain from giving 

expression to Ins appreciation, winch he felt smo, must be felt in all quarters of 
the House, of the public spuit whuff had been shown by the members of these 
ministries in undei taking what must quite obviously be a difficult and distasteful task. 
They might well applaud not only their public spun but also the seuse of the reali¬ 
ties of the situation vGucff they had displayed, aud otfer to them their good wishes 
in the discharge of their onerous duties. He had noticed suggestions to the effect 
that the appointment of such ministries was unconstitutional, ills Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment were altogether unable to accept as valid any such suggestion. The Act con¬ 
tained the mandatory requirement that there shall U* a Council of Ministers to aid 
and devise the Governor in the exeieise of his functions.' That makes ministers au 
indispensable part of the machinery for cariying on provincial government under 
Part HI of the Act ; and it is further provided that the functions of the Governor 
respecting the choosing of his miuistcis should be exeici^ed by him in his discretion. 

It was true that the assumption underlying tin* Act was that any Council of 
Ministers appointed slunid, if possible, he selected from persons who commanded a 
majonty in die legislature ; an l that tins sh >u’ 1 b** si necessitated by the fact that 
without support from -uirff a majonty no ministry could count upon obtaining Horn 
the iegislatuie its essential legislation arid the Miippiv necessary for carrying on the 
government. A i,, oi dingy, paiagapli 7 of tie I n>ti uraent of Instructions has enjoined 
on the governor to me hu best endeavour to select lus Ministers m a manner 
which would ensure that they would have sir. ii suppott m the iegisiatuio. But this 
injunction in the instructions wm necessarily not a hard ami fast one. The wording 
was purposely chosen, so as to make allowance for the ciicumstauces m which a 
rigid injunction might have been impossible to carry out. Heuce the expression, 
‘use his best endeavour'. 

The Kiug's Government must be cariiod on. and if the situation was such that 
the representatives of the majority party in the legislature had refused to accept 
office, it was unquestionably open to the Governor to invite other persons to form a 
Council of Ministers for the purpose of enabling the King's Government to be carried 
on under the Act, and if such persons accepted the Governor’s invitation, there was 
nothing in the Act which rendered their action or that of the Governor either 
unconstitutional or illegal. 

It had also beeu suggested that the Viceroy should send for Mr. Gandhi in the 
hope, presumably, of persuading him to modify the attitude towards office-acceptance 
which at his instance, the Congress had taken up. Lord Zetland confessed he 
found it difficult to see what purpose would bo served by such au action. 
That was a question of Government in the provinces under a system of provincial 
autonomy, the outstanding feature of which was the relaxation of control by the 
Centre ; and, as he had already evplained, the Governor in each of the six provinces 
had already taken the initiative bv sending for the leading Congressmen and in- 
32 
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viting them to take office. It was Congressmen who declined the offer, and unless 
they wished to modify the attitude which they had taken up, there was obviously 
for the present no more to be said. 

On tne other hand, if their decision had been due to a genuine misunderstanding 
of the constitutional position of the Goveinois, and if Mr. Gandhi or anyone else 
representing the Congress, recognizing now the real constitutional position as he had 
endeavoured to explain, was to expiess a desire, in these altered circumstances, to 
see the Viceroy, he little doubted that the Viceroy would approach the request with 
every desire to reach an understanding as to what the position of the provincial 
representatives of the Congiess in the matter actually was. But it was clearly for 
those who had been under a misapprehension, if such bo the case, to say so. 

As regaids the futuie, that would depend on the attituuo of the legislatures—tlio 
Act required that they should be summoned not later than six months from the date 
of the coming into operation of the Constitution. It might be that the policy of tho 
minority Governments would mbet with the approval of the legislatures. If so, well 
and good. If, on the other hand, it did not, it would be open to tho legislatures to 
express their disapproval in the recognized way. It would then be open to tho 
majority, in accordance with the univeisally accepted practice under the system of 
responsible self-government, to form a Ministry and to accept the responsibility for 
their action in displacing those who weie m office. 

Pioceedmg, Loid Ze land said that Loid Lith’au, in a letter to the Times on 
April 6, had stressed the magnitude of the opportunities which weie now open to 
public men in India, if only they weie willing to make use of them ; and it was 
surely little less than a tragedy that they should fail to do so and should, at tho very 
outgrt, place a stumbling block in the way of oideih and constitutional progress 
which, he believed, the vast majority of tnitking men in India desned. 

Loid Zetland said in conclusion that theie should be no misun ierstanding as to 
what he was now saying. The reserve powers weie an integral part of the Consti¬ 
tution and could not be abrogated except by Paihament itself, and the Governors 
could not treat the Congiess as a priviledged boJy, exempt from the provisions of 
the Constitution by which all other parties were bo ind. On his part, he gladly 
repeated what had been said on many occasions, both by bir Samuel Tioaie and 
others, namely, that theie was no reason why the reserve powers of the Governors 
should ever come into play. Whether they dai or not must depend upon the policy 
and the action of the Ministers theras.*Ives, and it was in that spirit of cordial co¬ 
operation and sympathetic understanding of the position of the Ministers that the 
Act would be administered. 

Lor'i £>neil said that they ought to face the situation as quickly as possihlo in 
the hope that they might do something to solve the difficulties. Ceitaiu broad 
principles emerged on which their judgmeut must finally rest. He agieed t v, at the 
Goveinois could not swt-ai away from, their lesponsiU.hties under the constitution 
and added : ‘All of us would accept that immediately and 1 personally do not admue 
the method of asking a Governor to do what it mu-»t have been known heforehaud 
he could not do and had no power to do. I can not feel that a constitution of that 
maguituue could he mauguaiated by a process of political mauoeuvie. On the other 
hauu let us undeistand what the difficult!* ^ are. Whilst l believe the (Governor 
must be tieated fairly, I also want to ace treated funJy the Indian people and the 
difficulties they have to meet.’ 

Continuing, Lord fc>nell said : ‘Speaking for myself and the party it has always 
been oui hope and belief that the Indian people instead of despondence would loyally 
agieti to work tho constitution as far as it went and m the minority report we 
have specifically made that idea. 

Loid fenell added that the Labour paity occupied tho same position to-day but 
the question arose as to what should be done in the difficulties with which they 
weie faced. Trie difficulties had to be surmounted in some way very quickly. He 
confessed he was disappointed at the fact that Lord Zetland offered so little encour¬ 
agement on the positive side of the question and that his suggestions were not 
vivid enough to capture the imagination of the Indian people. Lord Snell did not 
believe that a stiff coirectitude of that kind was appropriate to the difficulties they 
had to face. ‘Merely to say : “here is tho constitution ; take it or leave it”, will 
not help us to bridge the gulf which has arisen. We have-to remember the people 
with whom wo are dealing—people possessing great pride who are easily appeased 
and even more easily hurt and they are apt to take at the face value a good many 
admonitions addressed to them. It is very well for his Majesty’s Government to 
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give stern and lofty advioo to members of the Labour party. We listen to them 
patiently. We bleed nn ler stripes given to us but wo get accustomed to them. 
We know his Majesty’s Government and though wo are afflicted, we pick up and 
start on our work as though nothing hal happens i. I cannot help feeling that this 
is what the Indian pooplo -hould do'. 

Lord 8noll added that the Government should remember that this disaffection 
went far outside tho ranks of the Congress People lake Mr. Srinivasa Sastri did 
not dissent from whit was propose] without hiving some real understanding behind 
them. He asked thorn to consider tho psychology of the In 1 an people. Thev con¬ 
fessedly were disapp *inte l with the Act'. Th>*v saw res irvation after reservation 
piled up, and on the other hand, there w-re a!m>st no promises for the future. 
The words ‘Dominion Status were too hirrid to be us-T. If th-* G ivernmeut had 
boon bold enough to sav frankly and openly ‘at the on 1 of alt th's, some time or 
other, but. cannot sav just now wh-ui it will nano full Duninion the 

Indian people would have tak-*n it an 1 hal been sou-.fie 1 with it an 1 had accepted 
the details as on the wav to Dominion Status, but in fact, the Government had doue 
very little t) reass ire th‘m an 1 th * pi-vit attitude of the Indian people towirls 
the Act was a m-suiir- 1 of th dr d'sGust ‘In our work with eich other we live 
mostly by faith and Ichul >t a": w> hive a l.ving faith in the decency of other 
follows. That is what wk have to d**v t jlop in Tndia i*sc*lf. 

Lord Sri-'Il did nd f-» -I that it was a q i**sti'»n of language because Mr. Gandhi 
knew the English lanria/c as w-1! as th-v d; 1. It I was hick of knowledge with 
regard to how dt mo.-i atm pro voikcd. He a- k** 1 Indian leaders to reflect 

upon the pond tin* d-*m > i ev t.v it-, v-rv nd ir* wa-, diffllit to work. It was 
easy for dictit-n, but wh-:i th-’v hal to tak» th-* whole people with them the 
process was shwer an l more diffinlr. FT * felt as one who on the Rond Table 
Conference and on tin- Joint v-b- -t Cimm’tt--* with his colleagues did what they 
could to satisfy the legitimit-* h >p'*-> of the In I tan pmple, that they had Rome right 
to auk them to a ■ •■•pt their o'cp-*ri-*u ,, 0 as a reasonable basis on which thev could 
work. On tie- o'h 'r Man 1 concession con' 1 not be ail on one sale. The Government 
had got to trv to bud I a bulge between tli *se two peonies an 1 he felt the Viceroy 
could do mu ■!). Noo»lv k:i"W better th m lie* the difficulties ‘involved m shaping 
the Act. H i did not a>k tie* Vicroy publicly to invut-* Mr. Ganihi to come and 
see him. Thngs h i i no* t> be dm-* th it w tv. hut th** Vicerov coni 1 rern>ve the 
misapprehensron an i cleir awav some f-ars. Fie could perhaps give some kind of 
general assurance an J that ail wo iM he h*»b)ful 

Nobody knew Fetter the psychology of tho Indian people than Lord Zetland. So 
tho G iveniine.uf was really well-equipped at present to undertake work that might 
bo fruitful hoy-md all th-*ir expvtpioi-. ‘We do not want to say anything about 
tho reservations, except t h it we mile it clear in our minority report that the 
success of province i! G rvernmouts would be shown just in so far as such power 
has not to t>o exercise i. \Y r o consider tint tl. • powers given to the Governors 
must be alequ ite hut shmM essentially be emergency powers, tc be used only 
where a break-down threatens and n )t to be part of the ordinary operation of 
government Surely sum* assurance of that kind, if conveye 1 to the Indian people, 
would be helpful at present. I hope the In iian people will think again and see if 
they cannot arrive at some understanding with regard to the working of this Act. 

Lord Snell concluded that he did not think it sufficient that explanations 
should be given by the Government or that hooks should be placed on 
Indian libraries. Ho believed that what was needed in India, more than all 
else, was that the people who were accustomed to work the democratic 
machinery in their own country and who knew its frustrations as well as its advan¬ 
tages should bo able to com-' in personal contact with the Indian people and give 
them assurances they ought to have. The Indian people take npon themselves an 
un-enviable responsibility, and will not be forgiven by the future generations of 
Indian people if they do not work this Constitution for what it is worth while, at 
the same time, hoping for its future enlargement. In that work of pacification one 
party will be privileged to give any assistance we can. T , 

Cord ftankeill mr said that he did not see that either Lord'Zetland or the A iceroy 
oonld have acted otherwise than they did, and that, so long as they resolutely main- 
tainei and asserted the Constitution with the powers it still gave them, he believed 
and hoped that they would have the support even of those who were most bitterly 
opposed to the Aot. 

The debate closed. 
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THE CONGRESS AND OFFICE-ACCEPTANCE 

Statement in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons, on the same day. Major C. B. Attlee (J^tb.) by a 
private notice, asked Mr. R. A. Butler , Under-Secretary of State for India, if ho 
had t any statement to make on the situation in India. Mr. Butler replied :— 

l I explained the main facts of the situation in India in my answer to Mr. Morgan 
Jones (Lab) on Tuesday. They are briefly that in each of the six provinces where 
the Congress has obtained a majority in the legislature, the Governors took the 
correct constitutional course of approaching the first leader of the majority party and 
invited him to form a Ministry. These invitations were, however, declined, the 
reason for the refusal being that the Governors were unable to give an undertaking, 
which was demanded as a condition of forming Ministries, that they should promise 
then and there that they would not use their special [lowers conferred upon them 
by the Act. 

l I feel sure that no doubt will be felt in any quarter of the House that it was 
impossible for any Governor to give the undertaking sought from him (Cheers.) Had 
he done so, lie would have had to divest himselt of the lespotisibihtios specially 
placed upon him by Parliament through the Act and the Instrument of Instruction 
and also by doing so, to have ignored the ph’dgcs given to the minorities and others. 

It is, of course, possible that the provincial Congress lealers, in making this demand 
were not conscious of its effect and implications an l tint th**re existed such mis¬ 
understandings as were disclosed by Mr. Gandhi’s statement iwi"d on March dO, 
which have been the cause of so much confusion both here au l m India. 

‘If that is the position and if Mr. Gandhi, or anyone else, ^'presenting the Con¬ 
gress and recognizing the real constitutional position as it h u n<».v h.'ou explained 
were to express his desire in these altered circumstance*, to see Hi*. Excellency the 
Yioeroy, 1 have little doubt that His Excellency would he most willing to approach 
any such request with every desire to reach an understanding as to what the position 
of provincial representatives of the Congress really is. Meanwhile, the King’s Govern¬ 
ment is being carried on in these six provinces by Minister. whose public-spirited 
action in assuming the responsibility iu the most difficult circumsunees the House 
will wish fully to recognize. (Cheers). 

*This is the position so far as it is possible to explain it within the limits now 
open to me. I can only express the sincere hope, winch I am sure the members on 
all sides of the House will share, that further consideiation will lead the representa¬ 
tives of the majority party m the six province*, in question to reconsider their refusal 
to assumu responsibility, which their return by their constituents as the majority 
party in the legislatures has imposed upon them, and that they will before long 
realize the magnitude of the opportunities available to them. If they do so, tboy 
may be confident, as they have already been assured, that they can depend upon 
most cordial co-operation and support Horn the Governors.’ 


Mahatma’s Arbitration Proposals 

Lord Lothian's Reply 

Mahatma Gandhi's suggession of arbitration (invoked a reply from Lml Lothian iu 
a letter to the ‘Times’ on the 12th. April in which after remarking that Mr. Gandhi 
courteously commented on his letter to the ‘Times’ of April 6 : the wiitor says, ‘Itjseems 
clear that after many years of imprisonment and repression as a result of their policy 
of civil disobedience the Congress want to bn assured that where they have majorities 
they will be allowed to assumo the responsibility of Government, in the provinces 
without constant interference by the Governors with what their Delhi resolution calls 
their “constitutional activities”. Tuat suroly is a matter which can be clearod up 
by a little common sense and some human personal contacts. 

Lord Lothian describes Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal of arbitration as a ‘helpful 
suggestion’ but draws attention to the difficulty in that and asks, ‘Would the arbitra¬ 
tors also be asked to decide what activities of the Ministers were “constitutional 
activities” V If tho arbitrators said the Governors could constitutionally give the 
assurance which the Congress Committee ask, would not the minorites in each pro- 
vinee protest vehemently against their giving this promise and would not such an 
undertaking conflict with the basic principle of constitutional democracy, namely, that 
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neither the party in the majority nor the Governor should bo able to exercise arbi¬ 
trary power without appeal to anybody. 

‘I am inclined to think that the real key to the solution lies in the recognition 
that under a system of responsible government tiie ultimate decision against abuse of 
power comes to rest with the electorate. It is quite clear that ordinarily the Gover¬ 
nor has no right under tiie constitution to interfere with the responsibility of his 
Ministers. lie is bound to act on the./ advice. That right only arises in cases where 
h>* considers his special iesp mobilities become involved. Loid Zetland speaking in 
the House of Lords last week with neifect o institution il conejfiruJe said that while 
in such casts “the Governor would be bound to exercise his individual julgiue.it on 
the action to be taken, it does not follow that because ho wa>, exercising individual 
judgment lit' would d ffer from the aivict* teulrrel him bv his Ministers. He might 
or might not”. That, of course, is the c"n*r.i! point. The discretion which the Go- 
venioi lias to exercise is whether Ins special 1 c>ponsibiiity will be better discharged 
by accepting or iejecting the advice of Im ministry when attempts at an agieeraent 
fades 

‘Bis decision, as ad past history show's, largely depends on whether the majority 
in the legislature is urnfol an 1 ivvmitc an i wheth *r it cm cj.rit on the support of 
the eh»ctt*rate in the event of dissolution. If it the Governor has usually decided 
not to provoke a constitutional cusk frun which there i~> no solution save the sus¬ 
pension of the normal functioning of the constitution. That is why responsible go¬ 
vernment lias always led to s-df governimuit If oa the othei hand the Ministry is 
puisuing a pole v wlm-h iais *s veliement opposition to the point of imperilling the 
peace and tranquillity of the iigh 1 ^ of the minoi.tie>. it G right that the iirst remedy 
in the hands <d tin* (iovercur slioul 1 b> t> i« {*_• r th" mittcr t > the electorate. That 
» s a true safeguard tot democracy itself, is it not the most promising way out 
of the piesont difficulty t> recognise that o.i v i **>p jus; bi" g >vonimeat is in being, 
the ultimate u ai bitr.iti in’ will almost inevitably be exeicis-d by the electorate V” 

Mahatma s Reply to Lord Zetland 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 10th. April in iep!y to 
! Lord Lothian’s letter to the ‘limes' and Lord Zetland's statement in Parliament: — 

I have read Lord I.othian’s appeal to me with the respect it deserves. I have 
a \ivid leiollection of the talks with him, among other freiuls. The provincial 
autonomy then pictured was a real stuff unlike what the piesmit constitution is 
siipp >sed to give. Loi i Zetlan I s eluboiute statement cmfimis mv view and lrardeus 
the universal suspicion of British sMitsiivu’s intention-. So Jong as they wish to 
bolster up the imperialistic designs, India whith tin* Cougiess represents will never 
reconcile itself to them. I believe in friendship with Britain. not with imperialistic 
exploitation. 1 am free to confess ignora.o -o of the Government of India Act and 
greater ignorance of the Select Committee’s repon. 

My advice to the Congiess to adopt my resolution of conditional acceptance of 
,-ftlco was based on the assurance of lawyers am mg C mgressmeu that the Governors 
could give the required assuiance without the infringement of the Act I do not. 
therefor", need even Sir Samuel Hoare’s past declarations to support me. If, there¬ 
fore, he disclaims having ever made the statement which I aver having heard him 
make, I accept his disclaimer without argument. The dismal fact stares Iudia in the 
face that the British statesmen impose an Act on India against her declared wishes, 
and then instead of leaving its interpretation to impartial tribunals, impose their 
own upon her and call this transaction autonomy. Lawyers—Mussalraan, Parsi and 
Hindu —whom the Government have hitherto honoured with their patronage declare 
that the Governors can without infringement give the required assurance. I regard 
the British statesmen’s interpretation as non-judieial, arbitrary and interested. At 
the same time l recognise that other lawyers give an interpretation favourable to 
the British Government. 

Therefore. I invite them to appoint an arbitration tribunal of three judges, of 
whom one will be appointed by tno Congress, another by the British Government 
with power to tho two to'appoint the third to decide whether it is competent for the 
Governors to give tho required assurances described by me, and since the legality of 
the presont ministries has boen questioned, I refer that'question also to the proposed 
tribunal. There is a precedent for such a course. If they would accept my proposal 
I would advise the Congress to do likewise. I mean every word of my previous 
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statement. I want the right to prevail. There is here no question of diplomacy 
with India. It is a question of life and death. Office will be accepted, not other¬ 
wise. It, therefore, pains me to find Lord Zetland playing upon the old familiar tuno 
of divide and rule. 

The Congress caunot exist for two days if it disregards the interest of the minor¬ 
ities. It cannot bring about mass rule by dividing India into factious. The Congress 
ministries, if they over come into existence, will dig their own graves without tho 
Governor’s safeguards the moment they trample upon the rights of the minorities or 
resort to injustice otherwise. I iegret to have to say it. but to bo true 1 must say 
that Lord Zetland’s speech is that of one who is conscious of his swoid rather than 
of his right. His Lordship is again misleading when he says that tho Congress 
wants to be treated as a privileged body. It does not. Anybody representing a 
most decisive majority like the Congress would want the gentlemanly assurance tnat 
the Congress has asked for. 


Mahatma’s Telegraph to the ‘‘Times” 

Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed to tho Tiwen .from Wardha -on the J4tb April as 
follows 

W I have carefully real the k Ti/nrs ’ comment on mv statement. It seems to bog 
the question when it invites the Congiess to test bom fi</es by taking office uncon¬ 
ditionally. My advice to the Cmgre-.s his always b.vu that* office acceptance will 
be a fatal blunder without a ptewuiis undeistanding regarding the safeguards within 
the Governor's discretion. 

*Iu the teeth of first class legal op.uion to the contrary, l regard Lord Zetland’s 
interpretation a^ unacceptable. Tii** refusal to submit in-, iuum pr»*t.irion t> an exami¬ 
nation by a legal tribunal, will rais>* a strong proviuiptiou th it the Ii’itish Govern¬ 
ment has no intention of dealing fan 1 y bv the majority partv whose advanced 
programme they dislike. 

*1 prefer an honouralle deadlock to dishonourable dailv s en<*s between the Con¬ 
gressmen and the Governors. For, in the s^nse the Biitish (iovernment mean, the 
working of the Act by the Congress seems impossible. It is, theieforo, for the 
British Government to show to tho * oiigu-ss by every means open within their 
Constitution that the Congress can advance towards its g >al e**eu bv taking oflico. 

1 wish evei.v one concerned to believe me that with mo there in no question 
whatsoever of false prestige. My function is that of a inulitatur between the Con¬ 
gress and the Government which, unlik»» many Congressman. I bclievu to be capable 
of being converted under moral pressure as it is being coeiceJ under phvsical 
pressure. 

Aitm the above prepared telegraphic summary. Loid Lothian's reasoned letter to 
tbo Times was placed in ray hands. His argument is based on an assumed ponitiou 
to which India is an utter stranger. One sees not the slightest regard for the 
majority view. 1 regret, therefore, that his letter calls fur no alteration in mv 
opinion as stated above. 


Mahatma’s Reply to Foreign Press Interviewer 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to several questions of a foreign press corres¬ 
pondent clarifying the Congress standpoint said :—'Under the assurance that T 
have contemplated I have not envisaged a reduction of those rights which are 
guaranteed by the Act itself whilst the Ai t remains in force. I want an absolutely 
honourable understanding which is incapable of double interpretation bv honourable 
parties.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi added, ‘What I want before Congressmen accept office is the 
assurance which I still hold is within the power of Governors. The assurance con¬ 
templates non-interference and not non-dismissal (of Cabinet). 

Mahatma Gandhi declared : 'But if Governors are responsible, Ministers 

w ™.? L re worth their salt are surely still more responsible for peace and tranquillity. 

Ihere is one thing, however, if I were a Congress Minister l could 
not be willingly responsible to—I mean the rights of the services. By that 
one guarantee, in my opinion, the framers of the Act have reduced autonomy to a 
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Concluding Mahatma Gandhi says that if the assurance is given, ‘Ministers even 
acting within the constitution, can compel a repeal of the Act and hasten 
the day of the meeting of a constituent Assembly whose act will be accepted by 
the British people, unless they want to govern India by the naked sword’. 

Mr. Butler's Statement in Commons 

In the House of Commons, on the 2 6th. April, Mr. Butler replying to Mr. Thomas 
Williams said that the pioposal for an arbitration tribunal had been considered 
by the Government. ‘They are unable to accept the suggession, that it is for such 
tribunal to decide whether the Governor can or cannot consistently with the Act and 
his instructions divest himself of the duties imposed upon him in specific terms by 
Parliament through those documents’. 

Mr. Butler continued : If on the other hand the Congress resolution was not 
intended to necessitate their so doing the only authority in a position to establish 

this fact is the author of the resolution himself. The Government s attitude to¬ 
wards the Conference has already been indicated. I observed from the recent state¬ 
ment made as regaids the intention of the Congress resolution that the main appre¬ 

hension appears to he lebt tin; Governors .should use special powers for detailed 
interference in administration. Let me make it plain that the Government have no 
intention of countenancing the use of special powers for other than purposes 
wherefor Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the 
Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities 
should trench upon the wide powers which was the purpose of Parliament to place 
in the hands of the ministries anl whuh it is our desire that they should use in 
furtherance of the programmes they advocated. 

Mr. Butler's statement was in reply to two questions by Mr. Thomas Williams. 
The first enquired the attitude of the Government on the proposal that the Viceroy 
should take the initiative for arranging a conference with Mahatma Gandhi or other 
Congress representatives. The second enquired of the Government's attitude as regards 
Mahatma Gandhi's proposal to appoint an arbitral tribunal. 

Mr. Williams later asked whether it was not to be in the interests of peace and 
good government of India if such misunderstanding could be removed on the spot. 
Mr. Butler replied that he had already indicated the general opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment. If Mr. Gandhi or auy other leader wishes to make a request to the Viceroy 
we shall give it consideration. 

Mr. Peth ick-Lawience suggested that the government might go a little farther. 
Mr. Butler answered that he nad already indicated the Government’s attitude. 

The Duchess of Athoil asked : Was there some misunderstanding on Mr. Gandhi’s 
part because he had not read the Government of Iudia Act ? 

Mr. Butler replied he thought the latter stateme- t was perfectly true. 

Mr. Giaham White asked whether the Government had considered Mr. Gandhi’s 
latest pronouncement. 

Mr. Butler repeated that only the oiigiual author of the resolution was in a posi¬ 
tion to state its meaning. 

CongreM Working Committee on Deadlock 

The Congress Working Committee adopted the following resolution on the consti¬ 
tutional deadlock after 28 hours’ deliberations during the last three days from tho 

26tb. to 28th. April 

‘The Working Committee approves of and endorses tho action that leaders of Con¬ 
gress parliamentary parties in tne provinces took in pursuance of the resolution of 
the A. I. C. C. of March 18 , on being invited by Governors in their respective pro¬ 
vinces to help them in the formation of Ministries. 

‘In view of the fact that it is contended by British Ministers that it is not com¬ 
petent for Governors, without amendment of the Act. to give assurance required by 
the Congress for enabling Congress leaders to form ministries, tin Committee wishes 
to make it clear that the resolution of the A. I. C. did not contemplate any 
amendment of the Act for the purpose of required assurances. 

‘The Working Committee, moreover, is advised by eminent jurists that auoh 
assurances can be given strictly within the constitution. 
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‘The Working Committee considers that pronouncements of policy of British Go¬ 
vernment made by Lord Zetland and Mr. Butler are utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Congress, are misleading and misinterpret the Congress attitude. 

‘Further the manner and setting in which sucli pronouncements have boen made 
are discourteous to the Congress. 

‘The past record of the British Government as well as its present attitude show 
that without specific assurances as required by the Congress, popular Mmisteis will 
be unable to function properly and without irritating interference., 

‘The assurances do not contemplate abrogation of the right of the Governor to 
dismiss the Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly when serious differences 
of opinion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this committee 1ms 
grave objection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor with 
the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead the Governors 
taking the responsibility of dismissing them.' 

Statement in the House of Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 6th. May, Lord Snell asked if it was not the opinion 
of the Government that the misunderstanding, which seemed to stand in the way of the 
majority party in a number of provinces accepting office, might be removed as a result 
of a discussion between Mahatmi Gan tin an 1 rue Yieei jy. He said that as they watched 
from day to day the news from India, most of them wished that they could he 
present on the spot with an opportunity of tning to persuade the people of both 
sides of the controversy to do something to bridge the gulf dividing tho people uf 
India and tho Government 

Lord Snell, proceeding, said that tho difficulty confronting them seemed to be 
due, for tho most part, to a clash of temperaments rather than to substantial mate¬ 
rial barriers. On one side they appeared to have emotional resentment against the 
barriers that tho Indian loaders thiuk had been elected. Their difficulty might be 
ono of tone rather than of real substance. On the other hand, they had tfio Govern¬ 
ment while allowing all the difficulties facing it, stiff in the traditional aloof manner. 
A little more grace in phrasing and more sympathetic understanding of the Indian 
people might have had an altogether different lesult. In any case, they had growing 
impatience in which the prospects of a real sattlement were in danger. Therefore, 
the time had come when they should ask both sides to make auother effort in the 
task of an agreement. 

Lord Snell added that he specially asked the Government to try to remove any 
misgivings that might exist. Ho did not personally regard Mahatma Gandhi as an 
entirely tactless negotiator. On the other hand, he did appear to have been genuine¬ 
ly surprised that his words had not meant the same thing to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment aad the India office as they had meant in his own mind. If that wore so, 
Then both sides might, in this crisis, bend a little and try ouee more to secure a 
settlement. 

Lord Snell especially appealed to the Government to make a gesturo of willing¬ 
ness to remove any misapprehensions, and to give the leaders of tho Congress 
Party any assurance possible that the reserve powers of the Governoi s would not 
be used unnecessarily and that" the will of the Legislature and Ministers would 
prevail in everything that was for their rightful decision within the provisions of 
tho Government of India Act. He specially urged this because he did not want to 
let things drift until it was too late Every week's dolay sharpened tho tempers 
and increased both dangers and difficulties. 

Lord Snell proceeded that the most immediate need was to give tho people of 
India an assurance that their wishes and work would not be continuously thwarted 
either by the Government of India or by the Indian Office. Lord Snell appealed to 
the leaders of the people of India to try out this great experiment and not to load 
the people of India into the more wilderness of barren negation. He added that lie 
should like to express to the Indian people his sincere belief that the British people 
would not tolerate the Governors needlessly thwarting their wishes or harassing the 
Ministers in their work. 

Lord Snell also expressed the belief th. t the Governors of the provinces would 
desire to win tho trust and friendship to those among whom they worked. Their 
dearest wish would be to return to their own country at the end of their service 
with a record of reserved powers entirely unused. He mentioned the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi in connection with the question but that included a desire that 
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Government should avail itself of any other helpful method of contact and appease¬ 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury opined that the wisest course to pursue was not to try to inter¬ 
fere with the administration of the Act. Let both sides in India be as conciliatory 
as possible but it would be a great pity if it was through that the Governors' 
powers were unimportant and insignificant. 

Lord Lloyd disagreed that the difficulties were due to a clash in temperaments. 
He said that the Congress attitude was one of resolute hostility to the whole spirit 
of the conception of the Act, which should not bo forgotten in considering whether 
there could no any useful approach in the present difficulties. Lord Lloyd believed 
that there were some very able leaders in the Congress who, if the Government 
did not interfere, might itself split from the Extremists and there might yet be an 
easier solution or the difficulty than some people had supposed. 

Lord Gainford hoped that Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, would 
indicate to the Indian population the conciliatory attitude of the Government in 
trying to effect a settlement. 

The Afarqurss of Zetlad replying to Lord Snell's question'said : The suggestion 
seems to rest on the assumption that as a result of discussion between the Vioeroy 
and Mr, Gandhi, a short anl simple formula—an alternative to Mr. Gandhi's—could 
be discovered to regulate the manner in which the Governors will exercise reserved 
powers. I need not repeat what I sail in reply to the question by Lord Lothian as 
regards the impossibility of Governors divesting themselves of the obligations 
imposed by the Act, but 1 feel bound to call attention to a further difficulty in 
the way of apy such general assurance as it is suggested the Governors might give, 
namely, that it would inevitably lead to differences in interpretation in particular 
cases and consequently charges of breach of faith. 

‘If a quasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate varied and changing 
relationships between the Governor and the Ministry, it would have been embodied 
in the Act. It was just because there was no such formula that it was emphasised 
again in the course of discussions preceding the Bill that it would be of tne flrat 
importance for its success. It is here that such unfortunate misunderstandings have 
arisen. In some quarters a great deal more has been read into that part of the Act 
which imposes certain obligations upon the Governor than it actually contains. 

‘In its most recent pronouncement the Congross declared that the past record 
and present attitude of the British Government showed that without the assurance* 
demanded a popular Ministry would he exposed to constant irritating interference. 
This differs so profoundly from the picture of a popular Ministry functioning under 
the Ao as I have always seen it that it is perhaps desirable that 1 should describe 
the working of the constitution in Indian provinces as I always contemplated it. 
Since I was a member not only of the Select Committee but of the Round Table 
Conference I may claim to know something of the intentions of those who framed 
the measure and the spirit in which it was conceived. 

‘First let it not bo supposed that the field of Government mav be divided into 
two parts in which the Governor and Ministry operate separate!? at the risk of 
clashes between them The essence of the new constitution is that the initiative 

and responsibility for the whole government of the province, though in form vesting 
in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as soon as it takes office. It will be the 
Governor's duty to help the Ministers m their task in every way, particularly by his 
political experience or administrative knowledge. 

'The reserved powers of which so much is made by the Congress, will not 

normally be in operation : indeed, they only come into the picture if he considers 

that the carefully limited special responsibilities laid upon him by the Act and 

impressed upon him by the Instrument of Instructions are involod, but even if a 

?[ueatiou of their use does arise—here is emphasised the spirit in which it was 
atended that the constitution should bo worked—it would be altogether wrong to 
assume that the Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to his 
Ministry. 

‘That is the last thing in the world that I should either expect or desire. A 
Governor whose advice and support have been valuable to the Ministry in the 
oonduot of its own affairs, will surely be able to lay his own difficulties before them 
the moment he sees the risk that he and his Ministers 'may not see eye to eye in a 
matter for which special responsibility has been laid upon him bv Parliament. Just 
as Ministers can count upon the assistance of the Governor £in tneir difficulties, so 
33 
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oo old ho in h/fl turn rely npon receiving the sympathetic consideration ot his 
Ministers for a difficulty in his own position which may be or could bo met by 
some modification of their proposals tnat would not materially affeot the Ministry s 
programme. 

‘In any oase, discussion of the matter between men working together for a oom- 
mon purpose i9 likely at least to secure that points of difference Detween them are 
narrowed. It wiL then be for each, having regard to the interests of the province 
as a whole, to consider whether points of difference so narrowed and defined, justify 
a break in the fruitful relationship. It will doubtless be too much to hope that 
oocasions will never arise in which neither side can with good conscience give way. 
But if my picture of the working of Government under the Act is true and If the 
relations between the Governor and his Ministry are those of partners in a common 
enterprise, there can be no possible question of Governors interfering constantly 
and embarrassingly in the responsibilities and the work of Ministries’. 

The Marauess of Zetland repeated the assurance fgiven by Mr. Butler when he 
said : ‘His Majesty’s Government have no intention of countenancing the use of 
special powers for other than purposes for R'hich Parliament intended them. It is 
certainly not the intention that Governors by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of 
their own respon9ibilies, should tronch upon the wide powers which it was the pur¬ 
pose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries and which it is our desire 
that they should use in furtherance of programmes which they advocated.’ 

Continuing the Marquess of Zetland said : ‘lu the Working of the Constitution as 
far as it is at present possible to judge, 1 find a happy confirmation of the picture as 
I have always seen it. Both in the provinces in which Ministries are working with 
majorities iu the legislatures and those in whioh rniuority Ministiies are functioning, 
bold programmes have beeujdrawn up, as far as I kuow, without the smallest attempt 
on the part of any Governor to interfere. Is it too much to hope that those who so 
far have hesitated to accept the responsibilities of office from a mistaken sense of 
fear lest they should be unduly hampered in their tasks, will derive reassurance and 
encouragement from the object lesson provided bv the actual working of the consti¬ 
tution in their midst ? I need hardly say that f hope devoutly and iu all sincerity 
that it may be so.' 

Lord Snell expressed thanks to Lord Zetland for his speech which, he considered, 
had carried them further thau they were wheQ the .debate had begun. The debate 
then terminated. 


The Mahatma on Lord Zetland’s Speech 

Interviewed by the Associated Press on Lord Zetland’s speech in the House of 
Lords on May 0, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

‘So far as the tone is concerned, it is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
speech on the subject. But I fear it is no contribution to the removal of the 
deadlock. 

“The last resolution of the Working Committee is the clearest {possible annota¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution, iu accordance with which 
assurances were askel for. Now the world kuows what was meant. Surely it is 
no strain upon the constitution Act for the Govcruoia to give the assurance that 
whenever a situation is created which to them appears intolerable, they will take 
upon their shoulders the responsibility of dismissing the Ministers which they have 
the right to do, instead of expecting them to resign or submit to the Governor’s 
wishes. 

‘Citing the performances of Ministries formed by Governors in the faoe of uni¬ 
versal opposition, does not improve matters but strengthens suspicion. In my 
opinion the Congress is in earnest and wants to make a serious effort^ if it takes 
office, to make a substantial advance by that methoi towards its unequivocal goal 
of complete independence iu so far as it is constitutionally possible to make that 
advance.’ 

The “Times” Interview with the Mahatma 

The ‘Times of India’ published an interview by its special correspondent witli 
Mahatma Gandhi at Tithal (Bulsar) in the course of which Mahatma Gandhi said : 
‘The only obstacle as far as it oaa at present be seen is the Congress demand that 
in the event of a serious disagreement between the Governor and his Congress 
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Ministers the Governor should dismiss them. I personally would be satisfied, how¬ 
ever, if the Governor gave an undertaking that in such a case he woald demand his 
Ministers’ resignation.’ 

*1 am very anxious that Congressmen should take office but only if the Govern¬ 
ment show their willingness to conciliate the Congress,’ declared Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mahatma Gandhi added : ‘If, as has been said, the Marquis of Zetland had conceded 
all but the question of dismissal, the Congress asks the Government to come a 
little way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come from the Congress. 
It would have been easy at Allahabad to close the door by putting a narrow inter¬ 
pretation on the Delhi resolution. Instead it kept it open.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to say that he would personally be satisfied if the 
Governor would give an undertaking that in easo of disagreement he would demand 
Ministers’ resignation. Mahatma Gandhi refused to agree to it as a small matter 
for the Congress, because his idea was to make the Governor think fifty times 
before he took the responsibility for dismissing the Ministers. The Congress critics 
had said that this demand was merely a trifle. ‘If that is so’, said Mahatma Gandhi, 
'why not give the Oougress the trifle V The object of the Congress demand was to 
test the sincerity of the Biitish Government. Did they want the Congress in office 
or not ? The Congress did not demind any legal change. But it was being talked 
at instead of being talked to. It would appear, added Mahatma Gandhi, that British 
statesmen and provincial Governors were ad Iressing the world and not the Congress. 
In fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to disoredit and isolate the 
Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi did not soe auy constitutional obstacle or impropriety in the 
Viceroy taking steps in an attempt * to end the deadlock. It was known that the 
Viceroy conferred with the provincial Governors before they summoned the Oon- 

f ress leaders. .Surely then there would be no obstacle to his asking the Congress 
’resident to meet him. Mahatma Gandhi did not mean this was necessary, it was 
enough if the Congress demand was complied with. 

Envisaging the consequences of the continuance of the deadlock, Mahatma Gandhi 
said it would end in the suspension of th« constitution Fie was prepared for this 
and its possiblo consequences but this was the last thing he desired. It would 
inorease the existing bitterness and hatred between Britain and India. He himself 
would die in an effoit to prevent the tragedy but there must come a time when his 
effort would be fruitless. 

In conclusion, Mahatma Ganlhi emphasized that the Congress having gone as far 
as it oould go, th* next move m ist come from the Gjverntneut if they really wanted 
the Co igress to take office. 

Ministers 1 Resignation—Lord Zetland’s Statement 

In the House of Lords, on the 8th. May, Lord Zetland, speaking in reply to 
a debate on India, said that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that in the event of 
a serious difference of opinion between Ministers and Governors where Governors’ 
responsibilities were concerned. Governors shoul 1 dismiss Ministers or call for 
their resignation. He ai led that it would not bo wise to lay dowa that Governors 
must necessarily call for the resignation of Ministers. 

The debate was initiated by Lord Lloyd , who asked with referenoe to a reply in 
the House of Commons to a question relating to the disturbances at Lucknow, if 
Government proposed to refuse information to members of Parliament on matter 
relating to provincial Governments in India. 

Lord Lothian said that the question at issue related really to the points at which 
the responsibility of Parliament began and ended. Ho did not think there was any 
question that members of the House were entitled to ask for information about 
event® going on in India ; but, he said, it was now a well established convention, 
at any rate in the House of Commons, that a question oouid not be asked of a 
Minister on tho ground that he was responsible for those events if the responsibility 
for government or some portion of government had been transferred by Aots of 
Parliament to the local legislature. 

Lord Lothian hoped that Lord Zetland would milke it clear that where respon¬ 
sible Ministers had accepted the responsibility of office, the primary responsibility 
for law and order, as definitely provided for both by the Government of India Act 
and the Instrument of Instructions, rested primarily upon those Ministers. 
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Alluding to the refusal of Congress majorities to accept offioe in six provinces, 
Lord Lothian opined that public discussions which had taken plaoe with regard to 
the nature of the Act particularly were wholly admirable and that the statement 
made by Lord Zetland on May 6 had imraonsely cleared the air. They had made 
much clearer to all sections of the community in India what oxaotly was involved 
in provincial responsibility and provincial autonomy established under the Act. 

Lord Lothian expressed the hope that before very long, it would be possible for 
tho Governors perhaps to summon the legislatures with the object of discovering 
whether, in view of the explanations given in the House and elesewhere, a basis could 
not be found on which the majority in those legislatures would now be prepared to 
assume the responsibility for Government in the province, which was quite definitely 
within their rights aud powers under tho Act. That probably was the best step, 
which was most likely to produce a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Lord Lothian proceeded to quote the following extracts from the statement 
made by Mr. Gandhi, recently published in the British press, regarding acceptance of 
office :— 

*1 am very anxious that the Congress should take offioe, but only if Government 
show a willingness to conciliate the Congress. The only obstacle, as far as can at 
present be seen is the Congress demand that in the event of serious disagreement 
between a provincial governor and his Congress Ministers, the Governor should 
dismiss them, I personally should be satisfied, however, if the Governor gives tho 
undertaking that in such a case he would demand the Ministers' resignation,’ 

Lord Lothian added that the exact meaning of those words was open to discus¬ 
sion, but, broadly speaking, it seemed that the difference now left was not very wido 
and was not one that would not be bridged by commonsense and goodwill on both 
sides. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that under the system of responsible government the di¬ 
fference between dismissal and resignation practically disappeared in actual operation. 
After quoting the silent points in Lord Zetland’s previous statement, Loid Lothian asked 
what the position would be when a break was actually reached, when, after all the process 
of discusion with a view to reaching a compromise Lad been exhausted, there still remain¬ 
ed a definite difference of opinion which could not be bridged. He said that the respon¬ 
sibility for tendering advise which led to that breach would rest on the Minister 
who, therefore to that extent, would be responsible for rhe consequences of tendering 
that advice and being unwilling to withdraw it. But the responsibility for rejecting 
the advice would be the responsibility of the Governor, for which he" would be res¬ 
ponsible to the Secretary of State*and to this House and to the electorate in this 
country. 

Lord Lothian added that if they had studied the working of the responsible 
government all over the world, the difference between dismissal and resignation was 
not really such an important point. The more the Congress studied the way in 
which the system of responsible government, even with special responsibilities, 
worked in practice, the more readily would they see that the statement made by 
Lord .Zetland on May 0 was a really satisfactory answer to tho doubts and difficulties 
they felt. Parliament had deliberately applied to India a system which had worked 
very well in every other part of the British Commonwealth, and the more their 
Indian friends studied the operation of that system, the more would they find that 
the very anxieties they felt would best be met by India following exactly tho same 
procedure which had such excellent resuUs in the rest of tho world. 

Lord Zetland , replving, said that Lord Lloyd’s question had already been answered 
in clear terms by Lord Lothian. The salient feature of the new constitution, so far 
as the government of the provinces was concerned, was surely a transfer of respon¬ 
sibility from the Parliament of the United Kingdom to popularly elected bodies in 
India itself. Under the Act of 1935, Parliament had quite deliberately transferred 
responsibilities to Indian Assemblies, and the Instruments of Instructions specifically 
instructed Governors except under certain limited circumstances, to act upon the 
advice of their Ministers who were responsible not to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom but to Indian Legislatures to challenge the policy and administrative action 
of Indian Governments, so was it to those Assemblies that Indian Ministers were 
answerable. 

Lord Zetland proceeded to say that to the extent to which the Parliament of this 
country had divested itself of the responsibility for the government of the provinces, 
it had relinquished the rignt to hold inquests upon the Governments of Indian 
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provinces bv means of the machinery of questions and answers to the British Parlia- 
meot. He had not the right to demand from provincial Governments the information 
necessary to answer a question which might be put to him, and, if he was to demand 
information, Indian Ministers would be perfectly within their rights in declining to 
supply it. This principle was, of course, subject, to certain qualifications. The Par¬ 
liament of this country had reserved to itself a potential measure of control m a 
certain limited and clearly defined sphere—the special responsibilities of Governors, 
fcince Governors, when acting in repeat of their special responsibilities were 
responsible both for Acts ef commission to thfi Parliament of this oountry, he could 
naturally be prepared to answer any question bearing upon the discharge by Gover¬ 
nors of*their duties within that sphere. 

Turning to I/>rd Lothian’s speech, Lord Zetland said that Governors would 
be responsible for any action they took to the Parliament of this country through 
the Secretary of State, and he had no doubt that Governors, for that reason, would 
weigh the wh lo merits of questions before deciding to take action under their 
special responsibilities. But. he said, he could agree with Lord Lothian if he in¬ 
ferred that Governors would be solely responsible for their action. 

Lord Lothian, interrupting, said that his argument was that the responsibility 
was a dual one. 

Lord Zetland said that in that case he agroed with him. He added that it took 
fwo people to make a quarrel and that he could well understand that the responsi¬ 
bility for a break might be as much the responsibility of Ministers as that of Gover¬ 
nors, i asmuch as it might result from the insistence of Ministers on their advice, 
which, if Governors were to discharge their duties under their special respoasibities. 
they could not accept. In such circumstances the responsibility for consequences 
would not be exclusively the responsibility of Ujvernors, but equally that of 
Ministers. 

With regard to Mr. Gandhi's latest statement. Lord Zetland said that he under¬ 
stood that Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion involved that if there was a serious difference of 
opinion between Ministers arid Governors where Governors' responsibilities were 
concerned. Governors should dismiss Ministers or call for their resignation. He did 
not think that it would really be wise or in accordance with the intention of Parlia¬ 
ment to lav down in thoso circumstances that the Governor must necessarily call 
for the resignation of Ministers. If that had been the intention of Parliament it 
would have said so in the Act itself and the last paragraph of the section defining 
the Governor’s position would have said that in so far as any special responsibility of 
the Governor was involved he should in the event of being unable to accept the 
advice of Ministers call upon them to resign. But the paragraph was not so framed. 
It said that if and so far as any special responsibility of the Governor was involved 
he should exercise individual judgment regarding the action to be taken. 

Lord Zetland asked : Why did Parliament fay diwn tie Governor’s duties in 
those words ? Ht* added, surely because Parliarcent contemplated that even if the 
disagreement was a serious one that ciuld not be bri lg?l it ra>ght very well bo that 
the Governor would either wish to retain the Ministers and assent to the rest of 
their programme or the Ministers while disagreeing with the Governor would wish 
to continue in office. Of course, the Governor could always dismiss the Ministers 
and equally the Ministers could resign. Purely, it would he better to leave it to 
the Governors or the Ministers until a case arose. Then the circumstaaoos would 
be apparent and each party would decide which course it desired to pursue. 

I/>rd Zetland said that it was much better to leave the matter open rather than 
come to any sort of agreement that in any case in which there was a serious 
disagreement between Ministers and Governors the latter should automatically have 
to dismiss Ministers. 

In conclusion, Lord Zetland hoped that Lord Lloyd would realize that under the 
constitutional position it was not open to him to demand from the Ministers infor¬ 
mation to answer questions regarding the ordinary administration of provinces but 
wherever the Governors’ special responsibilities came in he hal overy right to 
demand an answer to a question on the subject. 

Lord Bankeillor referrring to the emergency paragraph in section 93 relating 
to the breakdown of the whole provincial constitution nointed out that it contem¬ 
plated a situation in which section 52 would not appfy at all. It might be pre¬ 
sumed to be in order in a grave situation for the question to bo asked why the 
paragraph had not been put into operation. 
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Lord Zetland, replying, said that he did not wish to suggest that it was only when 
the Governor’s speoial responsibilities defined in section 52 came into operation that 
•information would be given to Parliament hero. In formation would bo g'von in 
respect of any matter about which either Governors or Governor-General were res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament. Whenever they were acting in their discretion or indivi¬ 
dual judgment they would bo acting in a way in which they would tn liable to be 
challenged in Parliament hero for thoir action. The matter was then dropped. 

Adjournment Motion )he House in Commons 

Mr. Lambury on Indian Situation 

On a motion for adjournment Afr. George Limburg on the 15th. June 
raised the Indian question in the House of Corn-run s and sard that if as an out¬ 
come of the present distrust and deadlock Governors hil to ogontj the law and carry 
on without the consent of the majority of legislators, that would be a; fatal beginning 
of self-government and would completely discredit the latest attempt to start India ou 
road to self-government. Nobody in the House of (’ornnaons contemplated govern¬ 
ment simply by the rule of the Governor. What then would haop< n if the majority 
could not be brought to understand that the Governors' powers would only bo 
exercised in strict accordance with the law and within reason V 

Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi had given quite a definite lead anl hal done 
his best to clarify the oosition. He cited Mr. Gandhi’s words about his anxiety 
that Congressmen should take office but only if Government showed their willingness 
to conciliate the Congress. Mr, Lansbury opined that the proposition about the 
dismissal of Ministers in the event of serious disagreement with Governors was 
quite responsible. 

Proceeding, Mr. Lansbury observed that on the question of resigning or being 
dismissed it was very difficult to be charged with running away. He said that ho 
was unable to see why this slight difference between Governors and the Congress 
should be allowed to stand in the wav. 

Mr. Lansbury then read Mr, Gandhi’s offer, including the comparison with the 
treatment of the Boers in South Africa. He opinod that Mr. Gandhi was speaking 
the truth when he said that the Congress did nor dem mi any leg U change but it 
was being talked at instead of being talked to.' He though* ‘that the Governor of 
Bihar had made some approach to reality in the matter iu his statement on June )0. 

Mr. Lansbury earnesly begged of Lord Stanley to persuade his chief immediatly 
to advise the Viceroy to call the leaders of the majority party into consultation an*d 
make an effort to bridge what seemed to be a very easily bridgeablo gulf because, 
it seemed to him, thore was no real question between them. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to say that the Congress did not give way because there 
was a tremendous feeling of distrust among Indian politicians. It was ono of tinse 
eases where a strong Government ought to make necessary approaches. He would 
personally like to see the Act being tried out, and he hoped that Government would 
help those like Mr. Gandhi and others who wanted it to he tried and would ensure 
the oarrying of the rest of the Congress party with them by making a concession 
which was not a concession to break the law but was only meant to explain how it 
coaid best be administered without day-to-day or any interference—interference which, 
he thought, Parliament never contemplated. 

Lord Stanley said that he thought that Mr. Lansbury was prematurely pessimistic 
regarding the working of the constitution. Points of agreement were many. All the 
members of the House were equally anxious that Congress majorities should take 
office with an early summoning of legislatures. To effect this, it was necessary to 
have recourse to most delicate discussions, and, while it was only right that these 
disenssions should bo given all help and encouragement possible, he believed that if 
the Honse of Commons pressed them too hard or insisted on prematnro action, they 
would be likely to do more harm than good, if legislatures met before Governor* 
had an opportunity for some form of agreement with the majority party, he thought 
that the whole political fntare of provinces would be greatly prejudiced. It was 
better that Governors should m3ko every effort to make arrangements with the Con¬ 
gress before legislatures assembled, eveu if it did take time. 

With regard to Mr. Lansbury’s appeal to meet the Congress half-way, Lord 
Stanley saidl that he was only too glad to say that they were more than ready to do 
that. He added, ‘Perhaps we may differ concerning the best means of approach. Mr. 
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Lansbury’a belief is that the best means of approaoh is to go straight to the heads of 
the representatives of the Congress. Lord Zetland, on the contrary, remains absolutely 
oonvinoed that the natural and constitutional place for discussions regarding taking 
office must be in the provinces, between individual Congress leaders in the provinoes 
and provincial Governors.* 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley said that it was the earnest desire of every one of 
these Governors not to act as a watch-dog over the constitution or try to find fault 
with his new Ministers, but, whatever tho party to which they belonged, to aot to¬ 
wards them as a friend and collaborator. If they all tried to work the constitution in 
that spirit, he believed that it was likely to suoceed. 

Lord Zetland on Government's Friendliness 

Speaking at a meeting of the University Conservative Association at Oxford on tho 
f Ith. June Lord Zetland said that it was suggested in India that the statement ho 
had made in the House of Lords on June B amounted to a rejection of the offer 
of peace from Mr. Oandhi. He. however, was at a loss to understand how any such 
meaning could be read in that statement. 

The Secretary of State for India explained that he had always cheiished the 
conception, which was the true one, that the Governor was a friend and collaborator 
of his ministers. 

Referring to the observation that Congress spokesmen sought a proof of friendli¬ 
ness between British authorities and their party, Lord Zetland said that, as far as he 
knew, tho declaration made at Faizpur that Congressmen were going to legislatures 
in order to oorabat and end the Act had never been withdrawn. He pointed out 
that the Congress party had been assured by Governors of most cordial co-operation 
and that co-operation would be at the disposal of those who were willing to accept 
office with a desire to obtain the best from the Act. 

H. E. The Viceroy’* Broadcast 

Tho following is tho text of H. E. Viceroy s broadcast speech on the 20U». June:— 

I am issuing to-morrow a message to India. To-night I wish to say a word to 
each one of you personally with regard to that message and to commend it to your 
sympathy and your consideration. 

The constitutional position and the doubts and uncertainties that exist in relation 
to that position in many parts of India and in different political parties, are familiar 
to yon all. Having watched with anxiety, friendliness, and open-minded attention, 
the course of public discussion upon these most important questions, and having ob¬ 
served the movements of public opinion as reflected in the utterances of public men 
and in the comments of tne Press, I am strongly of opinion that the difficulties still 
remaining are due in great degree to misapprehensions and that these difficulties are 
therefore susceptible, given goodwill on all hands, if being resolved and finally re¬ 
moved by a thorough and patient analysis of their nature. 

In my message l have sought to supply a comprehensive and authoritative exposi¬ 
tion of the issues most immediately in debate, and my hope is that I may thereby 
have assisted you in arriving at a right conclusion upon a matter of the gravest 
moment to each one of you, as well as to the future of your country. 

In forming your opinion on those questions, 1 counsel you to take into review not 
only the technical and theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and general re¬ 
lationship of the whole body of reform incorporated in the new constitution both to 
the underlying circumstances at this time existing in India, and to the course of 
political evolution in this country over the past eighteen years. In dirocting your 
attention to these considerations, I am concerned to secure that in exercising your 
judgment, yoii may give due weight to the extreme inexpediency cf interrupting— 
even temporarily—at this critical juncture, the rhythm ana momentum of continuous 
and progressive political reform, unless npon proved and substantial grounds of over¬ 
whelming significance. 

Ten years ago when—with Agricultural Commission—I travelled the length and 
breadth of this great country, I was animated by the intense desire to help the 
raral population and to do what I might toward making the Indian countryside 
a better place in which to live. But the general impressions that I formed in those 
two years were by no means limited to the subject of our enquiry. For, in my 
journeying?!, by • observation and by conversation with men and women of many ana 
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varied options, I came to a new understanding of the political problem with which 
we are confronted in India, and I began to comprehend something of what I may 
call the Indian point of view, and of how the complexion of Indian affairs, with 
which I had grown familiar from the angle of one living in Great Britain, is viewed 
by those to whom India is a beloved mother, the cradle of their raoo and subject of 
their deepest affections and of their highest hopes. 

This experience had brought about, I may truthfully tell you, a profound change 
in my own outlook and opinions and when I found mysolf in the chair of the Joint 
Select Committee I was moved to hope that it might be vouchsafed to me to make 
at least a contribution, however humble, toward the assuagement of those political 
difficulties which have disturbed the relatiouship between India and ray own coantry 
and which are due in the main to the development of political thought in this 
coantry and to a growing consciousness amongst Indians of the greatness of their 
country, and of the high destiny towards which, from her history and her plaoe in 
the world, India is eutitled to aspire. Patriotism ; love of liberty ; faith in the 
virtue of liberal institutions of government ; these are the qualities of which every 
man and woman of my race is proud, and which indeed are manifested in supreme 
degree by those other communities overseas which have sprung from the loins of 
the motherland. 

And so it has seemed to me that my countrymen should regard the growth in 
India of those same qualities and aspirations, not as a matter for anxiety of dis¬ 
quiet, but rather understanding sympathy, and their ready help ; and if, in tfie work¬ 
ings of an inscrutable Providence, it may be given them to assist with fostering 
care towards the establishment, in an unified India, of those beneficent principles of 
representative and responsible government, which most of us hold the groatest con¬ 
tribution that Great Britain has male towards the secular progress of mankind, then 
what greater triumph could be theirs ; or to what higher reward could they aspire '( 

We have been fallible, and errors may have been committed ; we are mortal and 
may have missed many opportunities. But if after the 1<>U£ Odyssey of some two 
hundred years, we come to know that by the labours of those‘of both races who 
have gone before us aad our own endeavours we have assisted towards the estab¬ 
lishment in India of a system of government destined through the years to shine 
as a light in the Orient and to show the way peace between East and West, then 
indeed we may claim that those labours have not been in vain. Such were the 

diopes and purposes that sustained and fortified me when l accepted, at the hands 

of my Sovereign, the heavy and responsible charge that I now hold ; such is the 
spirit in which I have to-day addressed to you my message : to which once again 
I ask you to give your close and sympathetic attention. 

H. E. The Viceroy^ Statement 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s Statement on the 2lot. June 

1 dare say you will recall that when I spoke to you by wiieless on the day I 
took charge of the office as Vcieroy, I gave you my view that we should be wise 
not to expect that constitutional changes as profound as those into which we have 
now entered could oome about altogether without’ difficulty. I want to-day to say a 
few words to you about those difficulties as they have emerged, and to try my 
utmost to make some contribution towards their final dissipation. 

As you read this message I would ask you to bear in mind two things. The first, 

that, while 1 am truly anxious not to be more formal or technical than my to sk 

requires, it is very necessary than in dealing with this grave matter, 1 should age 
language of precision and that, even at the risk of imposing a heavy call upon your 
attention, I should not attempt to shorten too much or to oversimplify the various 
matters 1 propose to discuss. The second, that, even though for the reasons I have 
just mentioned, my words may seem to you a little formal, this does not mean that 
my personal approach to these problems is in the leant degree cold or unsympathetic. 

I recognise to the full that your hearts as well as your minds are deeply stirred 
by these issnes, and that a position such as that with which I am dealing can never 
be completely compassed by mare terms of law or of constitutional theory, because 
that position touohes so closely those underlying springs of sentiment and emotion, 
which, since we are creatures of flesh and blood, so profoundly move our minds and 
so largely shape oar opinions. 1 have refrained hitherto from making any public 
statement of any sort on the constitutional issues which have been raiaea by the 
refusal of the party which commands a majority of the votes in the legislatures to 
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accept office in certain provinces. My decision to do so was deliberate. The 
Governor-General, it is true, exercises under the Aot a general control of the action 
taken by Provincial Governors in their discretion or in their individual judgment, 
and he is himself correspondingly suhj<ct to the general control of the Secretary of 
State. But given the scheme, the intention, and the construction of the new consti¬ 
tution, matters such as those which have of late been the subject of discussion in 
which the majority paity in the legislatures has declined to accept office are emi¬ 
nently, in the hist place, matteis for discussio . between the leaders of that party 
in the province concerned and the Governor of that province. A point has, now, 
however, been reached at which it will, I think, be of advantage that, for the benefit 
of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, I should myself take up the 
threads of this discussion in the bght of the statements which have been made in 
Parliament by the Secretary of State and in individual provinces by the Governors, 
and that I should state comprehensively, in the most foimal and public manner open 
to me, my attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and of 
the Governor of every province in India, on the constitutional issues which have 
been brought to the fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 

Before I proceed to discuss the situation in its constitutional aspect, to restate 
formally the constitutional position as between Governors and their Ministers and to 
place on record once again, at th** climax of this discussion, the spirit in which 
Governors, the Goveinor-Geneial, and His Majesty’s Government, approach this 
matter, let me say bnetly how gieat, in my judgment, has been the value of the 
discussions which have taken place mi this matter in the last three months. Those 
discussions have been of the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importance 
to every parhamentai y party in this country without exception. The genuine mis¬ 
apprehensions and misunderstandings existed three months ago in certain quarters 
as to the reluti* u of Governors to theii Ministers, and as to the extent to which 
or the manner in which Governors would bo likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
administration of a province by the Ministry in power, statements made by respon¬ 
sible party leaders have ma<le'abundantly clear. 1 am glad to think that those mis¬ 
apprehensions and those misunderstandings have now in so substantial a degree 
been removed by the discussions which have taken place in Parliament, in the Press 
and public platfoims. Those discussions have made it possible for those who felt 
doubts as to tin* object and to the scheme of the Act, and as to the position and 
the attitude of Governors in the tonstmitiou to test in the utmost derail and from 
every angle, the weakness or stiength of the various lines of argument and to 
advance with that object in view hypotheses of the most varying character and they 
have Mveu the representatives of * Ilis Majesty in this country and His Majesty’s 
Government at Home opportunities personally to dissipate misunderstandings, and to 
make clear in the most unmistakable manner their conception of the nature of the 
duties which fall upon the G<.vtrn> is of )rc\inces, of the spirit in which those 
Governors are expected by Parliament and themselves ptopose to discharge those 
duties, of the lolation^ in which Governors contemplate working with their ministers 
and of the extent to which the Governors stand themselves entirely outside the 
party, and to uhkh they me at the disposal of any mini>tiy which is preared to 
work the constitution within the urrus of the Government of India Act of 1935. 
The interval which has passed has been of value as giving an opportunity to Hts 
Majesty’s Government, to Parliament and to individual Governors to clarify the 
position beyond any shadow or doubt. It lias been of value, in my judgment, also 
m terms of the experience of the piactieal w-nking of the new constitution afforded 
since the first of Aptil in every pi evince in India, whether the ministries in power 
in a province commanded a maj rity in the legislatures or were themselves supported 
only oy a minoiity in those bodies. 

Three months ago a great political party which commanded in six provinces a 
majority in the legislature felt that, even with the support of the majority in the 
legislature, it could not wisely accept offioo under the provisions of the Act unless 
it received certain specific assuianoes from Governors. Three months’ experience of 
the operation of the constitution, short as I agree that that period is, has conclu¬ 
sively shown from the practical point of view, that, any legal difficulties in regard 
to the grant of such assurances apart, those assurances are not essential to the 
smooth and harmouious working of the constitution." In every province Ministers 
have been able to test, by practical experience, that the co-operation and the assis¬ 
tance of the Services are at their disposal and that they can, in their dca'ings iu 
54 
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the day-by-day administration of the province and in their relations with the Oover- 
nors of iheir provinces, rely on those Governors to place at their disposal, m the 
fullest measure and with no shade or suggestion of prejudice or personal feeling, 
that help, sympathy, co-operation and experience which the Governors of individual 
provinces have promised. Those three months have shown equally and beyond 
question that the apprehensions which liavo been entertained—and 1 really accept 
the sincerity of those apprehensions, even if I see no foundation of fact for them— 
that Governors would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their Minis¬ 
ters or for the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed upon them by the Act to impede or challenge the Ministers in the day-by¬ 
day administration of the province, have no shadow of justification. 

I have been intimately associated with the framing of the present constitution. 
1 am familiar with the close concern shown by Parliament, whether in the Joint 
Select Committee or on the floor of both Houses, to devise a scheme which would 
confer real and substantial powers on popul irly elected Mminteis and which would 
enable those Ministers to feel that they could, with confidence, fiame and implement 
with the co-operation of Governors and of the Services, a programme of legislation 
ou broad lines for the benefit of the piovince. the Government of which was in 
their hands. The Act, and the Instalment of lusti actions winch must be read with 
the Act, have been approved by Pailiament. Taken together, they represent the 
intention of Parliament and the lustructiou given by Paihameut to Governors. Those 
documents make it clear beyond any possibility of question that, under Provincial 
Autonomy, in all matters falling within the ministerial field, including the position 
of the Minorities, the Services etc., the Governor will ordiuanlv be guided, in the 
exercise of his powers, by the advice of Jus ministers and that those ministers will bo 
responsible not to Parliament hut to the provincial Legislature. 

The only qualifications of this rule aie m respect of ceitaui specific and clearly 
defined matters. The most impoitant of these aie those known as the Special Res¬ 
ponsibilities ; and of those Special Responsibilities again, the mod important are the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the province or any part 
of the province, the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities and 
the securing to the services and their dependants of any lights provided or preserved 
for them under the Act and the safeguarding of then legitimate interests. Of those 
Special Responsibilities, none was lightly placed by Pailiament or inconsiderately 

on the shoulders of the Governor. Every one of them represents the response of 
Parliament to the demands of substantial and legitimate interests. 

Theio is no vestige of foundation fur the assertion, which I have scon advanced, 
that tho Governor is entitled, under the Act, at his pleasure, to intervene at random 
in the administration of the Province, 'lhoiv* Special Responsibilities are, as I have 
said, restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even so limited as they 

ato, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry Ins Ministers with him, 
while, m other respects in the field of then ministorial responsibilities, it is mandatory 
on a Governor lo bp guided b\ the ad vice of Ins Ministers, even though, for whatever 
reason, he may not lnm^elf be wholly satisfied that that advico is in the circum¬ 
stances necessarily and decisively the right advce. Tin* extent to which in practice, 
given goodwill on both sides and a desire to operate the new Constitution for the 
benefit of the province as a whole, diili • u!ry may be anticipated from the existence 
of these special responsibilities cannot be better exemplified than by the history of 

every piovince in India dm mg tho past thiee months. I think I am right in 

saying that no occasion has aiiseti on which there has been any conllict or diffloulty 
in tins area. 1 have made clear, I hop**, the obj<ct at which Parliament is aiming 
in the Act. The fact that it has transfer led the executive authority in the province 
in practice to ministers and that th<; extent to which a Governor acting in his 
discretion or in his individual judgment has vested in him certain responsibilities, 
is restricted to the bare minimum judged to be essential. I have indicated further 
that in tho ministerial field there can be no interference by a Governor with minis¬ 
ters save in respect of matteis with regard to which he is empowered to exercise 
his individual judgment. 

I now turn to the question of what is to happen if unfortunately a situation 
aiises in which the Governor and his ministers do not see eye to eye on a matter 
wheie he is required to exercise his individual judgment. Such an issue may arise 
over a matter of comparatively minor importance, or over a matter which is of 
major importance but on which no responsible ministry, however little it might 
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itself agree with tho decision taken by the Governor would for a moment—or for 
more than a moment—contemplate resignation. I have already stated that ministers 
have the duty of advising the Governor over the whole range of the executive 
Government within the ministerial held including the area of the Special Responsi¬ 
bilities. For advice so given, whether on matters within or without the scope of 
the Special Responsibilities, Ministers are answerable to the legislature. In all such 
matters in which he is not specifically required to exercise his individual judgment, 
it is mandatory upon tho Governor to accept tho advice of his Ministers. 

Within the limited atea of his special responsibilities, a Governor is directly 
answerable to Parliament, whether he a ;vpu jor dies not accept the alv.ee of his 
Ministers. Rut if the Governor is unable t> ujjept the advice of his Ministers, then 
the responsibility for hi, decision is hi-, an 1 his alone. Ln that event. Ministers 
hear no responsibility for the decision and are entitle i—if they so desire—publicly 
to state that they tike no responsibility for that particular decision or even that 
they have advised tie* Governor m an oppo-.de sense lint every Governor will bj 
concerned to huv<* the sij»j»oit of his Mnrstry or to kn»w tIi.it lie is not lightly a^ 
variance with his Ministry when lie acts w.thout their sunport, or agunst their 

advice, in th ■ discharge of a Special K -->pon -ebi!;‘y. He will, as I see it (and the 

view I now pioceei tc express i-> the view of eveiv Governor in Iniia aril of the 
Secretary of Stab- in swi'h <ur nm-bi ice-,, in th-* lir->t pi we, put the Ministry or 

the Minister fully m p >ssO',si'u nf In-, mini He will exp 1 in to him the reasons 

which, in his julgmeut. make . >t es-vcnii.il f>>r him tj follow a particul ir course, 

or to pass a particular or hw H ■ ui.l b g *u wh ,\ mud open conviction to tho 

arguraonts on tho other side, wh<<Ji m iv l»> alvano-H to him. If he regards those 
arguments as \uM. he will m >1 j fv thi- proposal to yu-di an extent as may be 
appropriate. If he iegards th» m. |uu t!ie oilur hand, as invalid, he will do his 
utmost, befoie takiru: a final dt-.jfci m, t > 'onvinve the Mmister or the Ministry of 
tho soundness of the rt\ivm-> for whc h he ^ unable to accept his or their view 
and if, m the*.** cifiiiiHtauceS. iw cull remain-, unabb* t<> influence their views in 
tho direction he de-nres, he will take his dec sum aud pasa his order with tho 
greatest per vmal icgiet that h • sin iM hive been unable to secure the support of 
his Ministry, and, befoie pua-ong it. he will have exhausted all methods of 
convincing hi- M.iui-.tiv that tha* m um; tho light one, given the obligation 

imposed upon hi in by the Act. 

Bo much for th** gmieia! basi- on whi-di. as I c m>*eive it. a Governor will handle 

the situation which we haw {•.*.•:: ( p^ u-sing. but tie 1 Sp«*< ;a( R^ponsi biiities, strictly 

defined a.s tleur ambit w. in. In ie in then • mina-- in itt>u •» a.ii dec’Mon.s the import- 
anco of which mcvitab nm-i vaiy .:'",it!\, l a-k at one* 1 !-> the same attitude to 
ho adopted m ewt\ i .I-,,; uli»*t‘uu ii 1 - imp it,m c i- great <>r ' I s the Ministry 

to regard its pnsitnm as alleged m au equal degree by any anl every decision of the 
Governor conu.u y to its adv:--- 1 n resp»-u w of the magnitude or th* intrinsic im¬ 
portance of that decision '■ In a eas-* m which th. (rnvniur in th** exercise of his 
Bpecial Resp nsibiiities. .m l after ev.h mating tlie method of approach to his Ministry 
which I have indicated, finds himself obliged to pass an «>rd<*r with tchich his Gov¬ 
ernment did not agree, should tie* G.n eminent resign oi shall it cariy on its work, 
after indicating punheiy or j>tivar-*iy, or p ibiioly anl pnvat«*iy its attitule in the 
matter which has f<»rin<* 1 tb>* sulje -t of the order V Or shall the Governor be re¬ 
quired to dismiss it V These are all pom‘s of practical impoitanco. They have at¬ 
tracted great attention lat»»!\ in all political pirtios. fvir a prououucem mt on such an 
issue must be of diiect concern to eveiv party iu everv province m India, L judge, 
in particular, fiom the statements male bv persons of eminence in, or in contact 
with, the majority paity m the six provinces, that, on the ariswei to them, largely 
depends the final removal of any iicsitations which may be entertained in that party 
as to the method m winch the new constitution is to be operate 1, and the extent to 
whioh Provincial Ministers can rely on fair treatment and a minimum of interference 
by the Governor in those matters, which, under the Act, fall within their field. The 
answer to these questions is of importance to every political party in this oouutry 
to which it falls to work the constitution and to take advantage of tho powers and 
responsibilities which have been transferred by the Government of India Act to 
popularly elected ministers. It will be well, therefore-, given the importance of this 
issue, that I should make plain oeyoud auy question and, speaking with the fullest 
authority, my own position in regard to it, which is the position of the Secretary 
of State and of the Governors of the Provinces. 
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Let me say in the first plaoe that it is essential in this matter to preserve a 
just sense of proportion. I welcome for this reason the helpful suggestion recently 
mado by Mr. Gandhi that it is only whon the issue between a Governor and his 
Ministers constitute a serious disagreement that any question of tho severing of 
their partnership need arise. “Herious disagreement is a phrase which it is 
possible to define and to interpret in various ways. But the general sense is dear 
enough to anyone with any political or administrative experience. The matter 
involed must be of such really major importance. It must, I would myself say, be 
of such a character that a compromise, (was ruled out (?) ) by a particular action 
taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of his responsibilities 
under the Act, despite the fact that Ministers had no direct or indirect responsibili¬ 
ty for that action and that a Governor had tak^u tho utmost pains to satisfy his 
Ministry th t he had no choice in the discharge of his responsibilities but to tako 
the aetfon in question. I readily agree that when*, on such an issue arising and 
where the Governor and his Ministers have both approached the matter, as I am 
confident that they would, with open minds and with a full s -nse of responsibility— 
the Governor, in so far as his Special Responsibilities are eoneoruel to Parliament, 
the Ministry to the Provincial Legislature —no agreement could be reached, then 
the Ministry must either resign or be dismissed. As between resignation and 

dismissal, normal constitutional practice leans very heavily in leed to the side of 
resignation. Resignation is more consistent with th-' self-resp--t of a rniuistry and 
is an effective public indication of the attitule of Ministers towards the action of 
a Governor. Resignation equally is an act taken spent, me >usly hv a Ministry. 
Dismissal, more unusual by far in constitutional practice. m.gut s'em to carry with 
it some suggestion which we are concerned at any c»>t to ohm ui*-' f: >m the new 
constitutional arrangements. 

I ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that th * G rveni >r should in certain 
circumstances demand the resignation of his ministers is not the sdution provided 
by the Act, so that it will not be possible for Govern >v-> to accept it. 

Both resignation {and dismissal are possible, tho former at tho option of tho 

ministers and the latter at the option of tho Governors. But th-* Act does not con¬ 
template that the Governor’s option should bn used to force the minister’s option 
and thus to shift the responsibility from himself. I have deliberat'd v dealt with the 
extreme case of a conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is tho extreme 
case on which attention has been rivetted But tho extreme case is in my judgment 
most unlikely in ordinary circumstances to arise and it would he unwise of us to 
allow a contingency by no means p-obable. Given normal winking and the friendly 
and understanding relations which we can. without un lue optimism, anticipate bet¬ 
ween a Governor and his Ministers to assume a dominating importance in our eyes 
in the ordinary wav, such differences as may arise between a Governor and his 

Ministers will adrait, with goodwill on both sides, of being resdvel in the ordinary 
course of administration by agreement between the two parties without any question 
of issues so major as resignation or dismissal coming to the for*-. I have already 
indicated the method by which I anticipate that Governors will d**al with a situation 
in which such a difference of opinion exists. I feel no doubt whatever myself that 
on that basis that deadlocks neei not be anticipated in view of the anxiety of all 
Governors, to which I can myself testify, not merely not to provoke conflicts with 
their Ministers, to whatever party their Ministers may belong, hut to leave nothing 
undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts. I have been the more concerned to set 
out in some detail the position, as 1 see it, in that it is essential thit those interests 
or communities or areas to which the Act extends the assurance of the special res¬ 
ponsibilities should not, for a moment, think, or have the least ground for thinking, 
that any question will arise of sacrificing their interests for political reasons. 80 far 
as tho individual Governors are concerned, I can reassure them on that point with the 
utmost confidence and the fullest authority. 

So far as political parties go, experience in those provinces which are at present 
governed by Ministries supported by a majority in the legislature is decisively en¬ 
couraging. As regards the remaining provinces the statements of responsible feeders 
of the majority party have emphasized how shortsighted any attack on those Inter¬ 
ests would be from the point of view of that party itself and how improbable it is. 
What I am concerned to make clear is that without any threat to those interests or 
any sacrifico of them, a Governor and his Ministers oan, in mv judgment, hope, 
within the provisions of the Aot, to operate the constitution in the normal manner 
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wbioh the Act envisages and to avoid save in oireumstances whioh I find it not easy 
to contemplate fundamental differences of opinion such as to endanger the relation 
between the Governor and hie Ministry in that very limited area in which special 
obligations and responsibilities are imposed upon a Governor. 

Let me review what I have said. The position is as follows : The executive 
authority of a province runs in the name of the Governor but in the Ministerial field 
Governor, subject to tho qualifications already mentioned, is bound to exercise that 
executive authority on the advice of his ministers. There are certain strictly limited 
and clearly defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary responsibility 
rests with Ministers, tho Governor remains ultimately responsible to Parliament. 
Over the whole of the remainder of the field Ministers solely responsible and they 
arc answerable only to the Provincial legislature. 

In the discharge of the Governor's special Responsibilities, it is open to the 
Governor and, it is indeed incumbent upon him to act otherwise than on the advice 
of h is Ministers if he considers that the action thev propose will prejudice the mino¬ 
rities or areas or other interests affected. The decision m such cases will rest with 
tho Governor and ho will be responsible to Parliament for taking it. 

Rut the scope of such potential inteif renco is strictly defined and there is no 
foundation for any suggestion that a Governor G free, or G entitled, or would have 
the power to interfere with th** dav to day alrmnistration of a province outside the 
limited range of the roNpjnsihihtGs specially confiued to him. Before taking a 
decision against the advice of his Ministers even within that limited range a 

Governor will spare no pains to make clear t> his Ministers the reasons which have 
weighed with him in thinking, both that the decision is one which it is incumbent 

on him to take and that it is the right one. He will put them in possession of 

his mind. lie will listen to the arguments t!i**y ahiress t) him. He will reach his 
decision with full understan ling of those arguments and with a mind open to 

conviction. In such circumstances, given the goo 1 will which we can. I trust, 
postulate on both sides, and for which I c in, on behalf of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, answer so far as the Governors are concerned, conflicts need not. in a normal 
situation, be anticipated. On the matter of degree, a convention which would 
require the automatic dismissal or resignation of a Ministry, whenever there is any 
difference or opinion, however, unimportant, would show a lack of proportion and 
I need not now emphasise tin* objections to any su< h convention. For it goes with¬ 
out saying that cases of quite minor importance may arise within the area under 
discussion and it goes without saying equally that Government and the position of 
Ministers would be impossible, if, on each such occasion, a Governor were required, 
by a binding convention, to dismiss Hi s Ministers or the Ministers felt it incumbent 
on them t , resign. Tho interruption to administration and the loss of credit to 
Ministers would be intolerable. All the moro so since Ministeis would feel compelled 
to resign on ao ‘ount of a decision for which tdn*y w.ue not in any way responsible 
and on which they would bo at liberty to indicate publicly that they differed from the 
Governor, who had. in the discharge of his own responsibilities, chosen to take a 
particular course. 

It, is not by rigid convention* of thG nature, but Gy give and take, by the elasti¬ 
city which is the governing f i -tor of any »successful democratic constitution, that 
constitutional advance is shown, bv tic* experience of history to proceed. Where, 
on the other hand, a really major i.ssn-* is involved and Ministers, even though they 
are not responsible for tho final Jec;-,i >n taken by a Governor and can, without aDy 
constitutional impropriety, make that (dear, feel that such action has raised issues 
of such a character and affect * 1 th*ir pisition as a Parliamentary party in such a 
way that thev can no longer, without misunderstanding in the country, associate 
themselves with the Governor m the woik of administration, then it Gopen to the 
Ministers to resign ; or, if they <1 > n *t resign and the Governor feds that his part¬ 
nership with them cannot, with profit to the public, continue, it is open to a Governor 
and, indeed incumbent on him, to dismiss them. But the object of the Governors, 
and I fed confident the object of tho Ministers, will, at all times, be to avoid such 
a state of things arising. 

The mere fact that tho Government of India Act covers contingencies such as 
the dismissal of Ministers, tho breakdown of tho Cobstitution or the like is not for 
one moment to be taken as involving an assumption that framers of the Act, those 
concerned with its administration, or anyone, indeed, who is concerned for the 
constitutional progress and development of this great country, wishes to see those con- 
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tingencies turned into realities. Tlio design of Parliament and the object of 
those of us who are the servants of tho Crown in India and to whom it fails to 
work the provisions of the Act must he and is to ensure the utmost degree practi¬ 
cable of harmonious co-operation with tho elected representatives of the people foi 
tho betterment and improvement of each individual pioviuee and of India as a 
whole and to avoid in every way consistent with the special responsibilities for 
minorities and the like which tho Act imposes, anv such clash of opinion as would 
be calculated unnecessarily to break down the machine of Government or to result 
in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the (Joveinor and his Ministers 
which is the basis of tho Act aud tho ideal, the achievement of which the Sec re- 
tar • of State, tho Governor-Genera! and the provincial Governors arc all equally 
concerned to secure. 

“Before I take leave of you, I feel that you would wish me, setting aside aii 
technicalities, to speak to you for a moment or two as one who has had a good deal 
of Parliamentary experience and some shaie in the shaping of the new Constitution. 
Some of you, I*know hold, and hold strongly, that the plan of Reform does not go 
sufficiently far in the direction of complete self-government. I do not question the 
sincerity with which that view is held. But I am eeitam that every responsible 
person, in deciding his position on thin vital matter, does so with a genuine anxiety 
in the best interests of India to take a balanced view and to reach a right decision 
as to what may best be done in the renditions of this time to serve those interests. 

“Let me at once assure you that in my tuM judgment and given goodwill on all 
sides this Constitution will work and that in experience it will be found to work 
well. It stands now as the law of the land. It si an Is too—ami despite 
aii tho criticism that has been levelled aga : nst it—as the only complete ami homo¬ 
geneous scheme of political reform now before the country I am convinced that tho 
shortest road to that fuller political life winch many of you so greatly desire is to 
accept this Constitution and to woik it foi all it is’worth. <>f their nature, politics 
are ever dynamic and to imagine tint their expulsion in forms of a written Cons¬ 
titution can render them static would be utterly to disregard the lessons of history 
and indeed the dictates of enmmonsensp. Again it is my firm conviction that this 
Constitution will be found to offer immense opportuities for beneficent public 
service and in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter very closo to 
my h<art. It is my conviction that in the full woiking and development of this 
Constitution lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioration in the con¬ 
ditions of tho rural population and of the humbler sections of society which all of 
us so ardently desire. 

“The discussions and debate* of i!e* U*t two muiths hiw, I think, placed befoie 

you every argument and point of wow that Ij-mi upm tin-, issue. The choice — 

a choir© fraught with so much of profound significance for tho future of India— 

must fell illy be mad*', I hop*}, with all rriv hwirt, that all, whether leaders or their 

followers, may find it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. What¬ 
ever emerges, you may count upon me, in face even of bitter disappointment, to 
strive unstirringlv towards the fully and final establishment in India of the prin¬ 
ciples of PaiJiamentary Government. But if what I should regard us a deplorable 
outcome should emerge from the present situation and if Parliamentary aud Res¬ 
ponsible Government should, as a consequent:**, be stwpeuded in a number of provin¬ 
ces, it might, however much we might ail of u* regret it, be beyond the power of 
any of us rapidly to leverse the circumstances that must then supervene. In that 
©vent invaluable time will be lost, and I gieatly fear, no little hurt inflicted upon 
the cause of progressive reform. 

“But I do not believe that these sad tilings will come to pass, for I have faith 
in you and in the destiny of India. Tho way we tread may seem daik and some¬ 
times difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometime to flicker and 
almost to fall. Yet faith and courage are mightly forces. Let us summon them to 
our aid in this difficult hour and together move steadily forwaid the fulfilment of 
our hopes.’* 



History of the Impasse 

SURVEY OF EVENTS 

Congress Position 

the Oongr-v-. Working C-mmiM** r n--*?; r lg V W.irlna. in th-> week nf 

February, Mahatma Gan Be ■ .i ''>rl:n,: t > an 1 ys'*n.i/r l /’m,- rn“b-,ag“) expressed the 
view that if th" ro'i/n 1 ^ d»*<*> i»*d to him MiriMne-. it should obtain an assurance 
from the Briri-Ji frov"rum-u f f h* f t ( * -.}• * o t! p i w<m •. of <; >v*rrrM's shod J not be used, 
ft aTo appeared to hive h.».• r ) ; uy .r• ■ i t!. if th" <7<v"fnor> should h*> asked to give 
'written assurarii e« 

Tin Ih.Lin I.b - oi i 11■.s 

Oil Man h l 1 '. the MMoi'u Com- 1 .. (’ rn:n, ,, -‘ •. a? d . ui**et>ri/ at I)'[.hi. adopted a 
resolution fnvmiri'it' offi- »■ a.-. *«pr,iue.> m-i . ..ni'*iou that th*» b i l‘T <»f th" Cmgress Farfv 
in the legislator** was saM^ii * i an 1 w i- ah|» t> u-* j. isle-lv fh it th" G ivornor should 
not us** his sn“' ial pow-ws of hi'-cTm ", > «.r s-" i-i" th" live" of Ministers tn 

regard to thnr • uisrputiooul a *i\ i li■ *-» 

This n*s dohon was • • i’ i • •* i h\ 17d v"*., a:i 's' 7 t TT* original resolution, as 
put before it t>v tie* \V"ik ,, i; < ’ >nvn •. u,-*l r'u-* « ‘G » lo-jg a> h „» (the leader 

of the Congiv.. Partvi aui his Otn.u" a t w Pvu th- 0 > ;-,‘itutnn.’ This was later 
changed into “••on-.titutional a • t ivim 

In the last we*»k of Mi- 'h an 1 eatlv : i rh * tT d w *•*( of April. th" Governors of 
Orissa, Bhar, Mi Iras, th" C"ofri! Piovin'"- an l th- Tuit"! Provinces had 

conversations with C mum *•■.-, I*•:» l" Th > Cdgr-M. refuse 1 to accept office on the 
ground that the as >urari '"s sought for ha 1 tint hern given. 

Gvmuii — >"i,h ArTii«Mj 

In a statement uvi.d at Mai: a-, mi Mai eh ') h Mihitmu Gun lid took responsibility 
for being the s.*l" author of the «• f(i. e a. i-eptan* e < !,ir.-e <>f the (’engross lesolution 
and it initiator of the il*»a of atta •inn/ a >■ mi hiion t<> «»f;iee a • eptan •.* .. .. The object 
of that see Mon of the C-mgre.. w h.eh b-he\ei m oTr - aoeejdanee was, pending the 
creation, by means omsisVrit with the Ceng: L 1 ee i of non-vlolen-e. of a situation 

that would transfer all p »wer to the people, to woik the offices so as to strengthen 
the Congress which his h ’"ti sh iwn p*-.* i-unm inti > t » represent mas. opinion... There 
was no intention whatever to lav d e.vn a coalition whose acceptance would mean 
even tin* slightest abrogation of the Constitution. 

M \!!\TM\'s MEssVIF TO AmKRI'AV PhE^S 

In a message to the Ametican Press from War ihaganj on April 11, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote : 

“Tot a judicial Tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation. It will be time 
for thorn to plead incompetence when the tribunal fin is in favour of their interpre¬ 
tation. Until then the Congress deman 1 for assurance must be hel l valid.*’ 

Till: “Statesman's” Sum.estiov 

Tn a statement sent to The Times on April 16, Mahatrn Gandhi said that u the 

Calcutta Statesman's suggestion as to the Governors inviting the Congress to go 

ahead with the programme outlined in the Congress election manifesto would go a 
long way to satisfy mo if the (Congress) manifesto be regarded as merely illustrative.” 

The reference is to the Statesman s leading article “Lord Zetland's Misunder¬ 
standing.” (April 10) In it the Statesman wrote : 

u Tho Congress put before the electors the definite statement that the safeguards 
and special powers in the present Act make it absolutely impossible for a Congress 
34(«/i) 
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majority to put through its social programme for dealing with poverty and unem¬ 
ployment.If the Act is really such that there is the slightest difficulty in tho 

Oovernois’ telling Congress leaders that there is nothing to prevent them going ahead 
with the programme outlined in the election manifesto then we have to admit that 
we too have been mistaken about the Act." 

Mahatma Gandhi also stated : “Lord Lothian’s suggestion to refer disputes to tho 
electorate is sound if it can he proved workable an 1 not prohibitively expensive.” 

Mahatma o\ “Dismissal'* 

In the course of an interview at Poona early in the thud week of Aptil Mahatma 
Gandhi said : 

“The assuiunee contemplates non-inteu foronc-* and not non-disnns>a! of tho Cabinet 

. I oau conceive tlm possibility of a Minister making a stupid blunder so as to 

harm tho people in whose name lie is acting The Govei n n 's duty then will bn 
plain. He would reason with the Mimstois and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet, l'he assurance when there m a -dear mai ni'y m the Assembly 
would mean dissolution and a fiesh election. Hut vioh a ei >!> cannot o-vui from day 
to day." 

Tiil Ai.luiacah Rr.soi.nioN 

C>n Apiil 28 the Congnss Woiking Committee, inhering at VU.ih.ih id. passed a 
icsolution explaining the Delhi resolution of the Ali-luiu Cmgie-s Committee. It 
stated that 

“Tho resolution of the Vll-ln lia Congress C >:nm tte** 11 not tntemnl.ite anv amend¬ 
ment of the Act for the pin pose of th* * icq-iuvl .issui luce-, Tie* Working Committee 
moreover is advised bv eminou* j-nitint su.*h assoiau -e, <.i»i b-> giv.-u strictly 
within the Constitution . .. Tic* ado n >t rmtvnunluV an abrogation of the 
1 lgut of i < t »v-o' i >r io U ii - - is \I io'i i i 1 > * s- • m * o! »vin i i! VsM*mbly 

when serious differed es of opinion -o Go h.-’we-m him .m ] lii^ Mimsteis But tins 

Committee had grave obpvtion to Mmspis liaviog to n Burnt to nterfeience by Gov¬ 
ernors with tho alternate-* of ‘h *Mv*i\vs liavmg to le^igu iY.ci office instead of 

Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them. 

Mahatma o.n Zlii.\miV Stukmi.m 

Mahatma Gandhi, inteiviewel bv tin* Assomift'd /Voss, fow.ii K (he end of the 
hist week of May. said m icgaid to Lotd Z"t!au i’s stu , ' , m‘ , u* in the Hons*.* of 
Lords on May 6 : 

“So far as the tone is con-onned it is an undoubted improvement upon his last 
speech on the subject but I f-*a: it i-> no eoutnlmtiou to tie* iemov.il of the dead¬ 
lock. Surelv it is no stiain upon the Constitution Act f u me Governors tj give 

the assurance that whenever a situation is eio.itel who h to them ar»p**ais intoler¬ 
able, they will take upon then should-us the iespoiisibidtv of dismissing the 
Minister which they have tho right to do iimte.il of «*xp *. ting them to resign or 
submit to the Goveinet’s wishes 

On May 15 Mahatma Gandhi commenting on I/u ] Brabounie’s speech at Bolgaum 
said : 

“There is evidently no advance upon the old posit.on and if Bolgaum is a 
paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s lecent speech, the sitnafiou is certainly no better 
and it is possibly worse." 


The Official Position 

On March 7 at Buldana Sir Hyde Ootcan said : 

' The safeguards laid down in tho Act cover only an extremely small fraction 

of the day’s work.the special powers will ho used oulv in case of grave necessity 

. .future Ministers will find that in very tmth they will be called upou to shoulder 
the whole burden of responsibility for your welfare.” 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

On March 15. speaking at a dinner given by Sir Manahji Dadahhoy at Delhi, 
His Excellency Lord Linlithgow said ; 
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“I have faith in the /.oal and public spirit of those in'n whose hands the elec¬ 
torates have entrusted these opportunities. It will be both the duty and the privi¬ 
lege of the Governors of provinces and of the •Governor-General in his proper 
sphere to collaborate with the several provincial Ministers in their most responsible 
tasks in a spirit of sympathy, hcdpHiJness and co-operation 

G. P. G »vi.r\mi;\t - Co.MMUVIQTE 

On the break iown <> f <• aiver^ations with <’engross leaders in tie- • losing days of 
Match, communiques Wfj»* issu**l to- t} j*> provincial Government- concerned. The 
following extract from tit-- one isvvl hy the Piiva'e Seeieuiy f o Hie Governor of 
the C. 1‘. is typi'Stl : — 

"He itln* Gove 111 oi) explain*’1 tjiat f>u '.-ga! an 1 ■ «nvt ituHon.c j <\tsons it was not 
within hi-, powio pi "’v«* anv a.viian •• oi •■ip**i into aav > fiivfii.'in aft 1 *'ting the, 
uve of powers ♦ •ntiii-icl to him o\ Paihanvut . Wh.itew M'ovtry was in power 

Gw < mil i,.’v Hu » i i vnu' - an l"in a~> Horn on,- who vtnod apai t from 

parties. .dl h’dp. '.\m"i»h\ ,m| . "<n FjrHno t .an Hoi* !v had no powei 

Me f » I "! I j, - >: \ J\ O' 

to* A p; 1 1 ^ i ■ ■ p A : ; j ; , Mi. A’. A/th m He Ih’in "i C-mni' tiS Ml. /?. A. 

/' u tit l i,ll 1 

k It \\,ii imp i. I)Ie f ,i , r ,• i, i\■ i ; i; ;,v. Hi 1 u:i bn • t.i i L Mg - eight from hull. 

III! he lone so he w.»i!| ’laiv n.il • » :: s. -1 ; c; >■ • •: i • • ie pwibilitn-s* speci- 

iicalh phi-ed upon h m t*\ I'.c! ament ig i • • At aii t.v hvtiument of 

of Insti in uou> iif as - o v ,» 1 », ; _, h 4 v e .. , ,i* ; i!i’ p’.e lg**s err to li mo titles 
an 1 ot hci s. ' 

L*ud Z> tlitn /. Hr .anv uit:* . mih a sta’-un "0 m 1 'p’\ t * Lo I.dhian : 

t he deman i mad- of the • 1 >vei n " - wi.o-ie w h w • A > it a-n nlment of the 

('‘UUiMii hi ilia’ . nil n .* in., no t I -\ ’ A . i i i ’ n i* • \ >”1 if Hie Cons- 

t ’i at urn .limit i e | ,i p'e|. : ,. of this k’.. 1 ..g oven t'l, ■ gi.-ng of » w > it l have m- 

' oi v c i a gr <i \ c ion :i >> f {i,i w> t h \ ii * m ,i .. an i • <* h ” " »a 1 i Iia Opinions 

might UitTei a> t> Hie - ■ x: .»r:» an i rv f .i ,i h nfum h «• it it eeuM not be 

•innt’te! mat the nruo; >:,.•> m I-ilu them, , ■ , , vi t .■ , m 4 u importance to 

them " 

M S. P.'-T’a . „ s t , mm, <; vli.M. M 

<bi A pul ZG. Ml. Ik. 1 Huthr. 1 . i'uii., to .1 q vAte n :n tb • C mmur. -aid that 
the G«)\»>| lUn-Mlt ’A i’l i’ “a' ,it>’e t I ,i e j e t ;• UTiTest > ,e| n r a ll'h'iu.lh lie also 
ma le Hie tell v\ a J; sta'eiM'n: 

' IIv Nlajest\ s tievcinmeut have ti" ’ 11 1**i.T• *m -f <euntciiaU‘ !m- the u.e* of special 
) acis f.j) purposes .)th.u than Hove tor w!u a I’.ii b.iment mten led them. It i.s 
'ctfainly net the 1 intention that tlv Gov-unui., b\ a nu row or Je^aL-Aic luterpre- 
tauon of tficii own icspon -.ihilitvs. she il i tien.h up'-n the wile powei s which it 
was the purpose of Parliament to |.fa ,* in the hand- of Ministers and which it is 
iesiied they should u->e in fur t livu arn e *f r ?i r« pionMamme- tm‘\ ha x e advocated.” 

h may be mentioned l. 0 H\tiiuf the C^n^iess Wo'him; C\uiimittoo met at Allahabad 
two days later. 


Loud Zltlam*'" Shovo Sneran 

fhr May 6, replying to a debate in the Lords, the Marquess of Zetland repeated 
this statement. He also said . - 

“If u cpiasi-Its^al formula could have been devise I to regulate the varied and 
changing relationships between a Governoi and his Ministry it would have been 

embodied in the Act.The essence of the new Constitution is that initiative and 

responsibility for the whole Government of a Province, though in form vesting 

in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as^soon as it takes office.Even if the 

question of their (special powers) use arise it would be altogether wrong to assume 
that the Governor would immediately set himself in open opposition to his 
Ministry. 
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BrABOURNE’s BeLGAUM -SrEECH 

On May 14, speaking at Belganm, Lord Braboume saidj: 

4 The special responsibilities placed on the Governor by Parliament deal with 
matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would arise between a Governor 

and his Ministers.The taking of office means hard work and the assumption of 

responsibility but without these no country can govern itself and an attitude of 

Dipre negation loads nowhere and avails nothing.My Ministers whatever their 

political outlook can rely not only on this understanding and sympathy but also on 
my doing everything in ray power to avoid a situation occurring in which conflict 
of opinion would arise between us in the spheio of special responsibilities. 

The Viceroy's Broadcast Statement 

Over the 21st. dune, II. E. the Viceroy , in a broadcast statement, cleated the issues 
by exposing the constitutional position and defining Governoi’s function. In the 
course of the statement, ITis Excellency said : — 

“There is no foundation for any suggestion that a Governor is fjee. or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to interfere with the dav-to-dav administration 
of a Province outside the limited range of the responsibilities especially confined 
to him.” 

Explaining the position further TIis Excellency maintained that in the discharge 
of the Governor’s special responsibilities it was open to the Governor, and it was 
indeed incumbent upon him, to act otherwise than on th>* alviee of his Ministers 
if he considered that tho action thev proposed would prejudice the minorities or 
areas or other interests affected. “These special i esponsihilities”, declared His 
Excellency, “are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits possible. Even so. 
limited as they are, a Governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
Miuisters with him ; while in other respects in the field of their Ministerial 
responsibilities, it is mandatory on a Governor to he guided bv the advice of his 
Ministers even though for whatever reasons he may not himself ho wholly 
satisfied that that advice is in the circumstances necessarily and decisively the 
right advice.” 

His Excellency further pointed out that within tin* limited area of his special 
responsibilities, the Governor was directly answerable to Parliament, whether ho 
accepted or did not accept the advice of his Ministers,* but if the Governor was 
unable to accept the advice of Ins Ministers, then the lesponsibility for Ins 
decision was his, and his alone. In that event the Mirmteis bore no responsibility 
for the decision and were entitled, if they so dcMied, publicly to state that they 
took no responsibility for that particular decision or cveu that they had advised 
the Governor in the opposite sense. 
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The Andhra Provincial Conference 

16th Se*»ion—Nandyal—20th. June 1937 

Opening the Sixteenth Session of the Andhra Provincial Conference held at Nandyal 
on the 20th. June 1937, Mr. C. Rajngopalachnnar spoke on the loyalty of Madras 
Congressmen to the national organisation and ridiculed the idea of a split amongst 
them or breakaway f:om that h->dv. IP* aLo paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
leadership of Gandliiji, which he hoped they would keep not only till India was free but 
also after they had attained freedom, for it wa.*> only then that they could he at peace 
with the world and India's destined message to the world could he delivered. 

Mr. Rajagonalarhari began by remarking that the ceremonies at conferences were 
overloaded and they had a natural tendency to increase ceremonies, be it a marriage 
or Tipauayanam’. In the same manner, even in a Conference, where it was nece¬ 
ssary* to* organise the machinery for tie* expres-mn of public opinion, they had 
expanded it into a big ceremony Irk** a maniac-. He wished the Conference 'every 
success and pra\ed to th<* («i»l-. that were pi (‘siding over the temple to bless them 
in that Conference. ‘’There an* three dangers in conferencis like these”, he said. 

‘ Ono is that we mak“ resoluti >r,s which do not express our opinion May the Gods 
protect us from that danger. Anotlcu danger is that we make resolutions, which 
we cannot perform. May the C» »ds eive ns strength to pass resolutions and to carry 
them out. There >s a third dancer and that quarrel among ourselves in the 

ceurso of the Conference We exaggerate small diftereiic-es beyond proper propor¬ 
tions. One man finds it hard enough to find Ins own mind. It is no wonder that a 
largo body like a Conference should go through some difficulty in order to find the 
common mind of the Conference. We must not exaggerate the friction and difficulties. 
After the decision is arrived at, we must obey it. In a Conference like this, you 
must uso discrimination and co-op»*ratimi with one another and forget the differences. 
Otherwise we will not be able to work together with the thousands of people 
struggling in the movement.” 

Continuing, Mr. Rajagopalachariar referred to his leadership of the party of the 
Congress working in tho Legislatures, with the confidence of all. including Andhra, 
Kerala. Karnatak aud Tamil Nad and sail that his natural inclination was'to escape 
from that responsibility. He was glad t'» give them also testimony to the fact that 
Andhra leaders had given him an iiic-mreirab o amount < f Jojalty, affection and co- 
opeiatton, which ho considered as the greatest achievement of God. And yet it was 
so easy t<» quarrel though diftieu't to m-op-rute. They were aware of how* their 
enemies were h>p:ng. wen* almost certain that t! *y v.vuM quarrel among themselves 
very soon. He did not think that the elctiom kaJ impre>s *d their enemies so much 
us their united front after the eh ctiuu’*. Their Working Committee had stuck 
together like tin* dough for biead. in f.i t they had much mote to stick to one 
another than to divide from one anothei and that was why the British people and 
all other expectant people ou»-ude were greatly disappointed when they found the 
Indian National Congress quite whole as it was before. 

Disappointed in the exportation ot a quarrel among Congressmen, Mr. RajagopaU- 
ehariar continued, they were now trying as a last resort a quarrel among castes, 
because it was on a quarrel between the castes the iuteiim Chief Minister had m&do 
the last appeal. The Minister quarrelled with the speaker for having selected a large 
number of Brahmins. He had not counted the number of Biahmins either before or 
after the elections because he was not responsible for the selection. The communal 
quarrel that the Minist<r wanted to set up was worse than a disease, was more fatal 
than a disease. “All these quarrels, all those philosophies of Brahmins and non-Brah- 
mins ultimately must be decided by the people with a largely increased franchise, 
with an overwhelming majority and accepted the conditions”, continued Mr. ftaja- 
gopalachariar. “I say it is impertinent to speak of Brahmins and non-Brahmins after 
they had been elected by thousands of voters. One who has not been elected even 
by ‘a pocket borough, but ono who is nomiuated by'the Government for the upper 
chamber, I hope you will not take this remak of mine to be a personal attack upon 
him. It is a pity that he has been so nominated, it is a pity that he accented the 
Chief Ministry of interim post, but it would be better if he had^succeeded in tne dec- 
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tions. His remarks are acomment on the electorates, and the electorate should resent 
his remark. It i9 by a fluke that we are elected in all the constituencies by huge 
majorities ? Because the electorate wanted us they elected us. Does the interim 
Chief Minister want us to shut out the possibility of a free choice of electorate and 
force candidates of particular classes on electorates ? [ am glad, however, that no¬ 

body has talked in this train except the Chief Minister. After the elections and after 
the nature and quality of our success, even the Justice Party has not made suoh 
comment. But a drowning man doth catch at a straw. The latest statement*of the 
Premier of Great Britain has complimented them upon their public spirit and upon 
their taking up the Government under very difficult circumstances. They should be 
conteut with that. They should uot try to'find fault with the Congress,when they 
know that it is the Congress that is the rightful holder of the place. 

w The Premier has said something very remarkable in addition to compliments. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that Sir Karma is not responsible to anybody in England. He 
has asked the Parliament members not to ask questions about any thing that he does. 
Mr. Chamberlian says that Sir K. V. Red ii is fully responsible to the legislature of 
Madras. But Il:s Excellency the Governor does not convene the Legislature. 80 
he is lesponsible to a body that is not allowed to meet. It may be answered by 
constitutional experts on the sale of the Biitish Cabinet that he will be lesponsible 
afLr the Legislature of Madras is called. But I answer that untill they aie called 
they are not responsible to anybody on euith. 1 he whole thing is a laughable absur¬ 
dity. If a strange monster comes, we are either afiaid of it or laugh at it. If 
it has much power we are afraid of it. If it has no power anil if it is stiange, wc 
laugh at it. The Government of India Act is a stiange monster, with the tower ol 
an Army behind it and, therefore, we aie atiaid of it. But the inteiim Ministers 
are strange and they are only laughable objects, you set* theie aie two kinds of 

monstrosities. One is the ternble Government of India Ac t and the other is the 
absurd interim Ministry, Even Mr. Nevile Chambeilain cannot constitutionally 
defend the interim Ministiv. It is good that he elevates them to a very high posi¬ 
tion that he wants to give* them. I hope them will bo real Ministeis. They are 
interested fiom the point of view of Britain to greatly elevate the interim ministers. 

I wish he respects Gandhiji half as much as he respects 8 ir K. V. Reddi. Mr. 
Chamberiain says 8 ir K.V. Reddi is responsible to his legislatuie and his constituency. 
Where is his constituency ? Gandhiji is responsible for the whole of India and the 
Biitish Government is responsible to the whole of India. They are not in a huriy to 
recognise that responsibility. 

4 *T shall not weary you with this constitutional problem any further. I want 
to tell you something which is more important. 1 tell you that if anybody, either 
friend or foe, expects that the Congress will split over anything, they are all bound 
to be disappointed. The Southern Presidency gave a very proper surprise to the 
Northerns in the elections to the Madias Assembly. We returned the ' e.^t v>' rcent- 
age of majorities throughout India. What remains is they want to be assured that 
the Madias Presidency will not break away Lorn the Congiess. borne people hope 
still that Madias Congressmen are inclined* to 1 r« ak away fiom the Congress. The 
problems of Madras aie no doubt their own und different from the piohlems of other 
provinces. But the question of loyalty to the Congress is the same thing thorugh- 
out India, There may be dift'ert-rife of opinion among people, but they know how to 
co-operate with one another. Madras will give the gieate^t surprise beyond all expecta¬ 
tion in the matter of loyalty to the Congress. Whatever the decision "of the Congress 
may be on the question of office, Madias Congressmen will stand united and loyal to 
the Congress. The Congress will consider things fiom all points of view, but lndia 
is one and united. The very last vestiges of hope in the Biitish Government that 
they could divide province from province must and will have to be given up and l 
do not think that anybody, be a friend or foe, will think that arrangements will be 
arrived at in any separate province. If any separate autonomy is to be given by 
the Congress as a whole and not exercised by aDy separately, it is a hopeless 
ignorance of Congress history and politics to imagine that Congiess leaders in the 
various provinces can be made to act differently, 

“1 want to tell you this last of all, that you aie in the hands of the best leaders 
that any nation could possibly produce. There are nation which would exchange 
their empires for the leadership that we have in Gandhiji (applause). I tell you that 
that if it were possible, if we could strike a bargain, British people will be glad to 
have Gandhiji for their leader and give India freedom. We have a leadership which 
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will be blessed not only by politicians but by sages and philosophers. Akbar was not a 
greater Emperor than Gaudniji is a leader Asoka was not a greater King thaa 
Gandhiji is a leader either. If anybody believes that India would split under Gandhiji, 
they are as foolish as to believe that the Himalayas would split. It is, therefore, per¬ 
fect confidence and harmony that should work for our emancipation. The leadership 
of Gandhiji is there and it will remain there till we are free. After you are free, 
you may appoint your own leaders and you may carry on your internal politics as 
you like. Hut it is well, that we keep his leadership even after we are free. It 
is only then that we can be at peace with the world. It is only then that India can 

?;ive her destined message to the world. With these words, I once more thank you 
or the privilege you have given me and I declare thi3 Conference open. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Hr. G. Brahmayya said :—“What we 
really want is an assurance of non-iuterference by the Governors in the matter 
of our activities directed towards the fulfilment of our election pledges but 
not in the matter of any programme calculate! to wreck the Government of 
India Act.” 

He affirmed that such of them as wool l be considering Congressmen’s attitude of 
refusing Ministries as one of uiesp m-obdity for the present deadlock lay on the 
Government and not on Ojngresvnen. lie emphasise! on the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress and at the sitn^ time warned Congressmen to be alert anl 
prepare themselves for any possible programme of civil disobedience. 

Proceedings end Resolutions 

Leadership of Gandhi 

The sharp differences between the Congress Leftists and the Rightists in the 
Andhra Province came to a head when Mr. T. Prak isarn, President of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, tnjvei a resolution expressing confidence 
in Mahatma Gandhi's leadership regarding office-acceptance. The resolution as it 
atood was opposed by the Socialists, who brought in an amendment. 

Wild and exciting scenes prevaiiel duriug the debate tnat ensued, lasting for over 
two hours. The Socialists frequently heckied the speakers. 

Eventually the amendment was defeated and the onginal resolution voting con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji was passed. 

The resolution moved by Mr. T. Prakasara read : 

(a) This Conference, taking uote of tue volume of discussions so far carried on 
regarding office acceptance, expresses the country’s complete confidence in the leader¬ 
ship of Mahatma Gaudht and the Ali-Iultu Ccagress Working Committee on the 
matter. 

(b) If no satisfactory agreement is reached in the mvttev, this Conference hereby 
declares to Gandhiji aud the Congress Woikmg Committee that this province would 
be read to carry out their behests. 

The Socialists move l an amendment deleting clause (a) aud the portion in clause 
(b) referring to Gundliiji's leadership. The resolution with the amendment read : 
“This Conference is ot opinion that unless the assurance asked for by the All-India 
Congress Committee is given, the Congress should not accept Ministry, and hereby 
declares that if no satisfactory agreement is reached, this province would be ready 
to carry out the behests of the Congress.” 

Whilo those who favoured the original resolution spoke, the Socialists frequently 
interrupted them and the President had to intervene more than a dozen times duriug 
the debate to restore order. 

Mr. Prakasam , moving the resolution, traced the various stages of the political 
Struggle for freedom through which India had passed ending with the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on his return from England after the Second Rjutid Table Con¬ 
ference. He emphasised that at the present critical juncture, when tho strength of 
the Congress was pitted against the strength of the British Government, it was 
essential to proclaim the solidarity and confidence of their countrymen under the 
leadership of the Mahatma and the Congress. The enemies of the Congress had been 
expecting a split in the ranks, especially between -the Leftists and Rightists. But 
they had beea disappointed and they were bound to be disappointed in the future 
also. The Congress had ulways stood uuited and the expression of such uuity and 
loyalty to the one mau who was now guiding the affairs of India and to the great 
35 
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organisation they were alt proud to belong, would destroy the enemy’s illusion and 
cement the rank and file in the Congress. 

Mx. O. Jagannatham moved the Socialist amendment. He said that the amend¬ 
ment had been brought in not as obstructive tactics but out of a genuine feeling 
that the latest position as developed by the statements of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
one hand and of the British Government officials on the other, killed the spirit of 
the Lahore Independence resolution. The speaker traced the soveral events from 
the Non-co-operation days of 1920 up to the present day. These events, he said, 
did not recognise India’s right of self-determination. Gandhiji wanted an interview 
with Lord Willingdon and vote to him saving, U I beg you'on bended knees,' but the 
British did not yeild. Mr. Jagannatham was afraid that the sterile path of constitu¬ 
tionalism that the Rightists were anxious to adopt and the climb-down of Gandhiji 
from the All-Iudia Congress Committee resolution demanding the assurance preli¬ 
minary to acceptance of office was against the spirit of the Lahore Independence 
resolution. Mr. C. Rajagopalachan had said that the assurance clause would serve 
as an arrow that would shoot every vote into the Congress ballot box. The Socialists 
were willing to agree to bow down to the assurance resolution, but not to the position 
to which Gandhiji had committed the Congress by his subsequent statements on 
the subject. 

Mr. M. Thirumala Rno said that there was, in fa<*t, no difference between the 
original resolution and the amendment thereon, if the Socialists would admit that 
they had confidence in Gandhiji. lie was sure that tlvne was no Socialist in the 
Conte-once, who could have the courage to say the contrary. Gandhiji had com¬ 
pletely identified himself with the masses in thought and action and whatever he 
did or said arose out of his anxiety for the welfare of the masses. It was unworthy 
to say that Gandhiji would betray them. fUheeis). Cmiplete obeieeico should be ren¬ 
dered to him. The speaker claimel to be a Socialist (Socialist, cries of ‘no’ and 
‘Don’t exploit our name’). Pandit Nehru was a Siciahst. He wrote his autobio¬ 
graphy and got it printed in Kugland. (Socialists : Order, order. Don’t attack per¬ 
sonal ilies). 

Mr. K. Anjaneyulu (Tenali) supporting the amendment, said that there was hardly 
any need for so much commotion. »Mr. Thirumala Kao had male some misrepresenta¬ 
tion in interpreting the object of tho gomaiUts, who moved the amendment. It was 
not correct to say that the Socialists desired that Gandhip’s leadership should bo 
moved. Nor did the amendment seek to express no-confidenee in tho Mahatma. But 
the Socialists felt that the recent statements of Mahatma Gandhi had watered down 
the assurance clause. The demand to be compelled to lesign in east* of sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion between the Ouigiess Ministers and the Gwvt-nior was not the same 
as the assurance asked for in the resolution of the A. I. U. <g. ]) r . Pattabhi Hita- 
rami.ih. in a press interview, had star*'] that tin* demand of the Cmgiess had been 
watered down. Again, leaTu.s like Ihbu lltjeulia Prasad and others had put 
different interpretations on the i>sue. L ml Zetland Ini stated that there could not 
he any friendly gesture so long as the Faizpur resolution regaiding Council-entry 
was theie. That lesolut'ori emiid never he chang ’d. Under such circumstances it 
would be better to stick to the A. I. C. C. resolution for assuianco and not to sub¬ 
mit to Gandhijfs ever compromising and changing attitude. 

Mr. Koti'lu Venk ilappayya 1'antitlu said that the trend of tho speeches of Mr. 
Anjaneyulu and other young men on the platform indicated that even from their 
standpoint the resolution needed no amendment. They had admitted that Gandhiji 
was the greatest, man of the world, tho embodiment of all that was highest and 
noblest in human nature. Kv.ui if th-y said the emtrary, the woild would not 
believe them. But looking at the manner in which the amendment had been framed, 
he understood it to express, by implication, such lack of confidence in this noblest 
son of tho land. Tho implication had resulted out of the deletion of reference to 
Gandhiji’s leadership and the country’s confidence in him. If the Socialists had con¬ 
fidence in Gandhiji’s leadership why should they omit the portion referring to it ? 
There was no need at all for any amendment. There had been no watering down of 
the Congress demand. He appealed to tho gathering to throw out tho Socialists’ 
amendment. 

Mr. V. V. Stviah, Socialist (Guntur), speaking for the amendment, said, that 
to-day politics centred round Mahatma Gandhi, and he had been given complete 
sway over the Congress. Gandhiji himself had stated that he was not a Congress¬ 
man but only a mediator between tho Congress and tho Government. Even though 
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Oandhiji was not even a four-anna member, he had been allowed to attend every 
Congress Working Committee meeting. Those who wanted to get into ministerial 
posts were trading upon Gandhiji’s name to servo their own purpoajS. (Cries of 
“withdraw the word trade.” Speaker : “I withdraw.”) He opposed the eg solution. 

Mr. Duggirala Bala Ramkrishnayya , supporting the main resolution, said that 
the Socialists had become excited over an imaginary fear that the Independence 
resolution passed at Lahore hai been let down. But there was hardly any ground 
to justify such a fear. Oandhiji was to-day trying a political strategy. This was 
in recognition of the circumstances prevailing in India and the needs of the masses. 
Even Lonin had many times resorted to such strategy. Stalin’s Government in 
Russia, where Socialism first took root, was not in accordance with Marxism. 
Differing and changin' conditions lie* lei political tactics. The speaker appealed 
to tho Socialists not to magnify th*ir differences and to withdraw their amendment. 

Mr. Soundnraraja Iyengar (Chittoor) opposed the resolution and Mr. Bupineedu 
supported it, 

Mr. Narnyana Raja said that the creel of the Congress was complete inde¬ 
pendence. Truth was only a handmaid to achieve that end. Pandit Nehru’s 
speech at Calcutta was a fitting repfv to Lord Z*tl,ini’s statement that the Faizpur 
resolution regarding U mneil-ontrv should be withdrawn. The Assembly members, 
at every step, draggel in Guilhiji’s n;tm' to serve their purpose. The A. I C. C. 
resolution on ofli.‘•*-ac *.**\>t vi :*i was thou*, Ti* S > nahstV amendment was not 
against it. Th**v were th^r** to obey the C>ngre->s anl not Oandhiji or Mr. 
Prakasam individual! v, who ••cull n*ver be abov>* the Congress. 

Mr. Kalla Sufrh i R to (AnauUpur) oppos-1 the amen lmeut. 

Mr. Sauri Sastri said that the Socialists who opposed Gandhiji’s leadership 
to-day, hid th birth of th*»ir p finical i 1 aul positions out of tho revolutionary 
spirit brought about by Oandhiji. 

Mr. G Hari* irv )th am i Ran said that no reasons had been given for the 
deletion of the portion in the resol ition regarding Giudhiji's leadership, and it was 
not justified. 0.iodh*i» gave rise to th* very Socialists, who were now seoking to 
cut themselves off fiorn him. 

Mr. Mi'Uuri Annapumtah, supporting tho am*ndm*nt, said that lie wished to 
speak platulv. Gandhiji was stlwavs stooping hut never conquering. Ho had 
lowered tho Ind-*p*n b»uce flig (Vehement cries of 'no‘, ‘no’). u f am not going to 
be annulled by your cri“s. I miuitain what I have said. Has not Oandhiji written 
to Mr. Polak saying that ho would bo satislio l with Dominion Status with right 
to secede V The Ltlioro Congress re** ilutton on In dependence was not that. We 
do not bow down to Gan lhiji's political plnlosopliy and conquest of the enemy by 
love* We obey the ('engross. Gandliiji is not greater than the Congress.’’ 

Mr. Bulusu Sambimnrth », in a 40-mirmte’s speech, replied to the debate, 
disapproving th» attitude of tho Socialists. Le was frequently interrupted and 
heckled by tho Socialists and the President hid to rise up several times to restore 
order. 

Mr. Sambamurthi said that some speakers had said that there was no difference 
between the original resolution and tho amended one. He agreed with Mr. Konda 
Veukatappavya and maintain* 1 1 that there was a difference. Tho original resolution 
stated that the Conference, taking not.* of the volume of discussions so far carried 
on, expressed full confidence m (iandhiji’s and the Working Committee’s leadership. 

Mr. Madhusudana Rio (Socialist), interrupting, asked : Do you obey Gandhiji 
or the Woiking Committee ? Please clear our doubt. 

Mr. Sambamurthi : I shall clear. 

President : No questions please. 

Mr Sambamurthi : No, I shall and can answer them. I am not going to be 
cowed down like this. I shall not hesitate to meet their questions. 

A voico from the audience : Mr. Sambamurthi does not hesitate to utter lies 
either. 

Mr. G. Brahmayy i , President, stood up, and said that tho remark was unworthy 
of the gentleman who uttered it and was unparliamentary and should be withdrawn. 
He asked him to have tho gentlemauliness aud courage to rise up and acknowledge 
his mistake. 

Mr. Vekataratnam (Socialist) : If wo provo it, is it necessary that wo should 
withdraw it V (Continuous cries of “Withdraw”, “Withdraw”). 
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The unknown gentleman not getting up, Mr. Brahmayya, on behalf of the 
Conference, expressed apology to Mr. B. Sambamurthi and desired the incident 

Mr, Sambamurthi, continuing, said that it was Mahatma Gandhi who introduced 
the assurance clause, who, in fact, was the author of the A. I. C. C. resolution on 
office acceptance. The Congress Working Committee allowed him full soope in 
this matter and the entire country had acknowledged his leadership It was this 
small assurance clause that had now given birth to volume of discussion and 
controversy over the constitutional aspect of the problem. It was shaking the vory 
foundations of British prestige. Therefore, it was but natural that in future the 

country should repose their confidence in him and the Working Committee. 

Continuing, Mr. Sambamurthi said that the Constitution Act consisted of the 
Federal part and tho Autonomy part. The Congress had vowed to oppose the 
introduction of the Federal part. *fhe acceptance of Ministry was subject to tho 
Governor’s assurance. When the assurance was not forthcoming, the Congress 
would refuse to accept office in the six major provinces in India and tho Autonomy 
part of the Constitution would become null. As tho Federal structure depended on 
indirect election from the Provincial legislatures and when the six provinces 

refused to elect representatives to the Federal Chamber, the Federal structure 
would automatically crumble. Section 03 of the Act would then come into 
operation. When that time came, there must be a leader to lead them. That 

leader was Mahatma Gandhi. The Congress or the Working Committee cannot be 
called a “leader”. It was only an organisation. The All-India Congress had 

resolved that the future struggle must be carried ou under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In Gandhiji was embodied the national spirit of resistance. 
It was futile to argue at this hour that the acceptance of Ministry was guided by 
selfish motives. No body any longer cared to believe it. The Congress entered 
the Councils with the express declaration that in the legislatures their object 
would be “not to co-operate in any way with the Act but to combat it and seek to 
end it.” It was only a Constituent Assembly that could determine the Constitution 
for India. If the Governors satisfied tho Congress and it accepted Ministry, the 
idea of wrecking the Act would not cease to exist. 

Mr. Annapurniah betrayed a woeful lack of reality, said Mr. Sambamurthi, 
when he said that Gandhiji was always stooping but never conquering. There 
were only two ways of resistance—violence and non-violence. Violence was 
out of the question. Non-violence had as its natural result the change of 
heart. Even the hardest heart was bound to bo changed by love. Tho Gandhi- 
Irwin P„ct was to some exteut, the rosult of such a change of heart effected by 
love. There could be no peace out of violence. In loving the enemy and seeking 
to convert him a tremendous spiritual force would be released. It was out of this 
force that India aimed at getting freedom, setting a new' example and delivering a 
new message to a sick and groaning world. A subject and starving nation could 
not have peace till freedom was achieved. Mahatma Gandhi was the very reflection 
of God, and he was bound to get freedom and peace for India. It was argued, be 
continued, by some that the office-acceptance-wallahs dragged in Gandhiji whenever 
they wanted support from the people. Gandhiji was an intelligent man and knew 
what was best and bad. He was not a fool to yield to others. Gandhiji represented 
the nation and was tho embodiment of the highest ideals of Dharma and Truth. 

It was a childish argument to say that because Gandhiji was not even a four anna 
member he was not a leader. It did not mean anything. 

Mr. Sambamurthi appealed to the Conference to vote for tho resolution with 
circumspection and deep thought. 

The non-delegates were cleared out. The amendment was put to vote and was 
lost, 40 voting for and 90 against. 

The President declared tho original resolution carried amidst continuous 

applause and cries of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai.” 

The Conference adjourned to meet again the next morning. 

Second Day—Nandyal—2lit June 1937 

Interim Ministry Condemned 

The Conference concluded its sessions to-day after passing a number of 
resolutions, which included condemnation of the Interim Ministry and the 
Chief Minister’s anti-Congress propaganda. A resolution calling upon Govern- 
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ment servants drawing Rs. 200 and above to agree to a voluntary cut of 25 per 
cent in their salaries was passed, while a reso ution for the abolition of # DisiTJot 
Boards and constituting them into either taluk or divisional boards was withdrawn 
after discussion. 

Moving the resolution on Interim Ministry, which was a lengthy one, Mr. A. 
KaUswara Rao explained the political events leading up to the demand for assuran¬ 
ces by the Congress and the breakdown of the talks between the Governors and the 
leaders. Sir K V. Reddi, in utter disregard of national feeling and national 
he said, had accepted the post because, as he said, the ‘‘King’s Government had to 
be carried on.’’ lie did not think for a while what disapprobation he was thereby 
inviting upon himself from his own people. While a controversy was being carried 
on between Lord Zetland and Mahatma Gandhi , Sir K V. Reddi made public utter¬ 
ances saying that the Congress was wrong in refusing the Ministry and that he was 
there to save the Government and to save trouble to the Governor. Sir K. ' • 
Reddi had also raised the communal bogey as a drowning man would catch at a 
straw. Even when 1 OB members out of 215 had sent up a declaration that they had 
no confideuce in the Interim Ministry, still Sir K. V. Reddi and his colleagues were 
clinging to their posts. Even if the Governor had not taken any action, they 
ought to have resigned voluntarily. 

The resolution stated that when the majority party did not accept office because 
the assurance demanded by it was not forthcoming, tho action of the Madras Gover¬ 
nor in appointing Sir K. V. Reddi and other colleagues of his in tho ministerial 
posts w'as illegal, improper and was in utter disregard of every canon of Respon¬ 
sible Government. The C’onfetence condemned the retention of these Interim Minis¬ 
ters by the Governor and prolonging their life without summoning tho legislatures. 
The Conference condemned the conduct of the Interim Ministers who were sticking 
to their jobs even after 198 members had expressed in writing no confidence against 
them and urged them t- resig forthwith The Conference also condemned the 
utterances of Sir K. V. Reddi in his recent tour in East and West Godavari districts 
directed against the Congress and Congress leaders, and characterised those utter¬ 
ances as impertinent. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

KoTTArxTAM Summer School Ban 

The next resolution condemened tho ban ou the Kottapatam Summer School and 
congratulated the students of the School for the courage they exhibited and the 
bold stand they took up to vindicate tleur self-respect and civil liberties under 
very difficult and delicate circumstances. The Conference condemned tho action of 
the Magistrate who sentenced the members of the School in placiug them in l C* 
(lass and uiged that they should be put in special division. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Conference passed a condolence resolute i on the demise of Dr. B, Subra- 
manvam and Mr. Kodoti Rangacharlu. two veteran workers of Andhradesa and also 
on tho death of Dr. Nazir Ahmad, the Muslim Leader as also other Congress 
workers, about a dozen in number. 

Rotalaseema & Andhra University 

Messrs, Kalluru Subha Rao (Auantapur) and Parthasicarathy '(Cuddapah), speakinc 
on tho resolution calling on the Andhra leaders to got the Ceded Districts and 
Chittor again included in the \ndhra University area, said that for promoting unity 
among Andhras and for the progress of the Royalaseematies, such inclusion was 
absolutely necessary. Mr. C. R. Reddi was also keen on these districts being trans¬ 
ferred to tho Andhra University jurisdiction. Sir S. Radhakrishnan had promised 
that if the Royalaseemaites agreed to the transfer, probably it would be auite 
possible to develop Anantapur into a University educational centre ultimately. There 
was also the possibility of a Law College being started at Anantpur. They urged 
i he resolution might be passed unanimously. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Voluntary Salary Cut 

Dr, Pattabhi Sitharamayya moved the following'* resolution : “This Conference 
calls on all Government servants drawing Rs. 200 and over to agree to a voluntary 
cut of 25 per cent in their salaries, so as to reduco the burden of taxes on the people 
and to put it into action as early as possible.” 
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Dr. P&ctabhi said that the burden of top heavy , administration, with enormously 
fat salaries of Government servants ultimately rested on the he.vh of the tax-paver. 
Evon among Government officers there were those who wore willing to contribute 
their quota to the progress of the nation and national relief. 

Mr. Jagannatham and another socialist delogito oppose 1 the resolution on the 
ground that it was impracticable and that they should not get ievolutions passed with¬ 
out a corresponding means to put them into action, Keen if tli-ue wore Government 
servants patriotic enough to agree to the c it, because the resolution had been spon¬ 
sored by the Congress they would be given quit notice and asked to go home if they 
responded to it. Besides the resolution s'emed to go against the spirit of the Karachi 
resolution of Rs. 5C0 as maximum silary. 

Replying to the opposition contention Dr. Pattah'n said that the present resolu¬ 
tion had stated that when the Congress got into power tin* maximum salary should 
be Rs. 500. But till that time the idea in tie* pr-'s*»nt resolution in ; g!it bo worked 
up. It might not bo possible for th** Government seivarits even if they were so 

disposed to agree to a voluntary cut, but the i ('solution hud behind it tremen¬ 
dous scope for propaganda. It was of courso, a new idci an 1 should bo broadcast 

among the people. 

Mr. O. lla> is irvothama Ran siiggesfo.J an nm-ovltnont a iding a rider to tho origi¬ 
nal resolution reiterating the Kura-hi resdutiou of Rs. fvM as maximum salary. This 
was accepted and the isolation as amende 1 was passed unauimousls. 

AnoUTiov (i I>r. I»< vt:i* 

There was some opposition to the resolution moved from the Chair urging 

the abolition of District Boards an 1 constituting them into either taluk boards or 
divisional boards. 

Mr. N. Sankar Fed dr said that it would leal to gi eater factions 

Mr. Ha risarvothomn Rao sent in an amendment to th** effect that tho Loca. 
Boards Act. should he so amended as to give piominen •<* to Pan* hayat Boards in the 
villages. Me said that from his own experience as a legislator, he* could say that 
the resolution would biing about trouble. Tin; amendment aimed at removing such 
a trouble and making the village autonomous. He del not want the Congress to err 
in the same wav as the Raja of Bobbili and wre k their ship on tho rock of local 

board admiuistiation. The abolition of Tahik B >anP wa-> th * cause of tho downfall 

of the Raja of Bobbili and tin* Congress should protit bv it. 

Tho resolution was !>y leave withdrawn. 

Anmira Hinm PnvrirAH Sax-.ii 

When a resolution was moved fiom the Chair expressing appio* intion at the 
starting of a sepal ate An llira Hindi Piachar Sangh and eal'ing on all District Con¬ 
gress Committees and Congress sympathisers to help the Sangha in the spread of 
Hindi, there was vehement opposition from a delog Re, win sai l tha» tho propaganda 
on behalf of Hindi had already ivsulte l in very alver^c effect on Telugu literature 
in the same manner as English had adversely influenced the national vernaculars. 
There were many people who had h***>u * so d**b>gatel that they wore unable to 
express their ideas in their own mother-tongue. While tliore was cverv need for 

the resuscitation of the Telugu language, propigm la on behalf of Hindi was 

meaningless. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao. while appreciating tho courage of the young man 
who opposed the resolution, said that there was a general feeling in tho Telugu 
districts that the interests of the mother-tongue were boing subordinated to n>ndi 
and what the young man had said was a warning to tho leaders. But he desired to 
point out that they had nothing to fear on that account. In this resolution, they 
did not want a national language, whose place could not be taken by Telugu and whose 
substitute English could not be. The Congress had completed Hindi as tho national 
language. In that sense tho spread of Hindi was tho duty of every Congressman. 
That was all the . resolution said. Therefore, ho appealed that tho resolution might 
be accepted .unanimously. The resolution was carriod, only one delegate dissenting. 

The Conference congratulated the voters—women, labourers and peasants— for the 
splendid support thev gave to the Congress during the last elections ; it requested 
the Andhra Provincial Congress Committeo to appoint a Sub-Committee to enquire 
mto the economic conditions of the people and take early stops in this behalf; it 
expressed the opinion that the present Estate Land Act was injurious to the interests 
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of the ryots and urged suitable legislation to be brought about. The Conference 
desired that Khadi should be encouraged to help the starving millions ; that vigorous 
efforts should be set ‘forth for the removal of untouchability, for national unity and 
for the economic improvement of the Harijans. 

On the invitation of Mr. H. Hettha Rama Keddi, M. L. A. iBellary) the Conference 
agreed to have Adoni as the venue for the next year’s Conference. The Conference 
put forth a strong appeal for the Kottapatam Defence Fund, requested the Andhra 
Provincial Committee to constitute an Anti-Drink Committee for propaganda, pleaded 
for inter-communal unity and urged members of all communities to join the 
Congr ess. 

The Conference reminded the members of the legislatures to do intensive propa¬ 
ganda for tho abolition of the Zamindars that the rates of assessment in their zamins 
were very high and called on them to ieduce them to the level of the Ryotwari 
areas. Tfie Conference asked the zrunin ryots to agitate more intensely*in this 
behalf. 

Tho Conference reiterated the Faizpur anti-war resolution and urged that in case 
of out-break of war, the occasion should he utilised to strengthen the fight for free¬ 
dom. Tho Conference express sympathy with Spain in her present turmoil. 

The Conference urged the starting of libraries in every village and intensifying 
the library movement, stalling gymnasiums iri every village under the auspices of 
the local Congress Committees, which should hold periodical physical culture exhi¬ 
bitions, awarding prizes. Hie Conference iok*-d tie.* Village Committees to send up 
their annual reports about the progress made in this direction. 

Tho Conference expressed anxiety for the health of Mr. K. Nageswara Eao 
Pantatu and hoped he would have speedy recovery. 

The Conference urged that adult franchise should be given to people in local 
board elections and that the colour box s\stem should be instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. O. Hariaarvathama Ran, speaking on behalf of the Reception Committee, 
expressed thanks to all the delegates for having come from distant districts to take 
part in the Conference, lie thanked Mr. B. Mahanandiah for having lent the Maha- 
nandiswara temple premises for the Congress, Mr. Kuppu Rao, Secretary, for having 
lent the Victoria Reading lioom premises, uud the authorities of the Anjum-E-Islamia 
and others for their co-operation. 

Dr. K. Subramanyu Surma said that. Nandval, though a municipal town, did not 
have any facilities. The food provided might not have suited Northern (drears’ 
tastes. He however, hoped they would all excuse the Reception Committee for tho 
defects. 

Mr. N. Sankara Reddt , Chairman of the Reception Committee, expressed grati¬ 
tude for the Provincial authorities foi having made it possible to hold the Confer¬ 
ence in Nandyal. Tiie Kurno-d District was vei y backward economically and poli¬ 
tically. He was sure that the speeches delivered dining the Confeience had a great 
educative value to the people of Kayalaseema and that a new’ impetus would bo 
given to the Congress movement in these districts. When the call for struggle came 
again, ho was certain that Kuinool District would respond in a worthy manuer. 

Mr. II Sarnbamurtht said that th»*y had loudly noticed any shortcoming at all. 
Their stay was very comfoituble. If they had any complaint, it was that they were 
too kindly looked after. 

Mr. Q. Brahmayya , ill his concluding remarks, gave expression to his impre¬ 
ssions of the Conference. He noticed that Socialism was fast gaining ground, espe¬ 
cially among the young men of tho province. While this was a happy sign lie would 
nevertheless ask young men to put some restraint on th-ur speeches. There had been 
animated and interesting discussions. But he hoped that now that the Conference 
had come to certain decisions, they would all carry out those decisions in practice. 
He had at first feared trouble from the younger section of the delegates who bad 
been imbued with the socialistic ideology and principles and expressed differences 
with the Rightists. But he must, however, thank them for their co-operation with 
him to bring tho Conference to a successful end. Ho thanked the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, the delegates and others iu tho Conference for having accepted his rulings. 
The Conference had left on him impressions which it would take long to fade away. 
Ho then declared the Conference dissolved, 



The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Fourth SeMion—Cannanore—20th. June 1937 

The Welcome Ad drew 

The fourth All Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was held at Caunanoro on the 
20th. June 1937. under the presidency of Mr. Yusuf Meheralt. 

Extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, Mr. AT. P. H. Oopalam 
Kambiar. Congress member of the Malabar District Biard and Chairmin of the 
Reception Committee, referred to the importance of tlu* critical perioi th \v were 
living in. Imperialism was menacing every aspect of then life. Toe result of the 
recent elections and the hartal on April 1st* were to him declaration of the country 
against Imperialism. There was growing unrest among >t the m:tsv«s, the nous nuts 
and workers and students were also restive. The Calcutta Jute Mill strike, the B. N 
Railway strike and several other minor stukes in different parts of the country 
recently were all indications of the increasing resistau v to Imperialism. 

The* Congress, it appeared to him, was reluctant to organise a mass movement 
and there were evon attempts to tone down in demand foi complete independence 
The obvious tendency of the existing political situation was “the contrast between 
the militancy of the masses and the ieactionary mentality of the leiiership." To 
fight against this tendency, anti-imperialistic Drees in the e mutry, he said, should 
be organised. Tho success of the anti-imperialistic struggle depon lei on the organi¬ 
sation of the working classes In these and other talk's, the Socialist pirty had a a 
important duty to perform and, therefore, to strengthen tho Congress Socialist Party 
was to strengthen the anti-imperialistic struggle, he concluded. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Meheralt then delivered his presidential adiress. If there was one thing, 
he said, that Mahatma Gandhi had taught the Indian people, it was not to hang on 
the words of the British statesmen and see m th**ir vague promises the salvation of 
their country. For the last two or chree months it wouH appear tint Oandhiji had 
been trying to make them unlearn the lesson which he himself had taught them. 

The net result of the overtures had been the dissipation of tho tension in tho 
country that arose, the speaker aided, on the refusal of the Governors to give an 
assurance asked for by the A. I. C, C. at its meeting in Delhi. An unfortunate 
impression also had been created that influential C ingress leaders were keen on 
scaling down tho conditions for office that they themselves lut 1 down. Tuoso efforts 
at “sweet reasonableness” had stiffened the British attitude Or what other 
meaning could be given to Zird Zetland’s thinly voilei demand to abandon, if not 
formally rescind, the Faizpur Congress resolution for combating the now Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ? 

The existing deadlock was not just mechanical. It was actually the momentary 
reflection of the permanent conflict winch existed between the Indian masses and British 
Imperialism and the deadlock would only be finally res lived by the complete elimi¬ 
nation of tho Imperialistic system. It was time, therefore, that a search for such a 
solution was abandoned. Tho minimum terms on which the Congress was prepared 
to form Cabinets (for tho express purpose of wrecking tho Constitution) having been 
rejected, the Working Committee at its next meeting should proceed to terminate 
this period of drift and decide to pass on to the next phase in the struggle for the 
rooting out of the Constitution. That phase was one of brisk preparation for the 
mass struggle which must be launched in the near future. 

The President next referred to the war in Spain, the race for armaments at a 
hectic speed and other developments abroad and referred to Mr. M. N. Roy’s resolu¬ 
tion and Congress work for contact with Muslims. 

“I do not feel very happy” the speaker continued, “that the new awakening 
should be conducted in the name of Muslim Mass Contact Committees. It will be 
far preferable if such Committees are called simply Mass Contact Committees and 
are composed of not only Muslims but persons of different communities. We must 
leave no loop-holes for communalism to enter the Congress by the backdoor.” 
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The President next dealt with the problem of training for party workers who 
should, he said, seriously address themselves to creating a cadre of workers 
equipped in Socialist theory as well as in the study of objective economic conditions 
of their country. 

Regarding the problem of Indian States the speaker observed that in the Swaraj 
for winch they wore struggling, no difference whatever would be made between 
thoso living in the States aud the rest of the country. While the Socialist view¬ 
point on tlie future of the States was well known, their present task is to organise 
them on a programme likely to be adequate and immediately fruitful. The following 
points might envisage such a programme ; a single-chamber legislature elected on 
adnit franchise, a Ministry responsible to the legislature, guarantee of democratic 
rights of freedom of speech, press, association and organisation, the Privy purse of 
the Ruling House not to exceed 5 per cent of the Revenue of the State and the 
jtbigion of the Ruling family not to affect the administration of the State. 

The President, in conclusion, referred to Socialists and the Congress and its 
ideals aud detiued the attitude of the Socialists. 

Resolutions 

Moved fiorn the chair, the Conference congratulated Mr. .1 aya Piakash Narain 
and others undergoing imprisonment. Thov wen* consideiei as victims of Imperialism. 
Moved bv Mr. P. Naruyanatn Nair of the "Mathr ubhumi’’ seconded by Mr. E. C. 
Kuhni Eanam Nambiar, Di-dii-t I*>ail munber and further supported by Mr. 
Moyarath Sankaran, the Conference deplored the attempts made to tone down the 
Congress resolution on office acceptance which dearly and unambiguously laid down 
wrecking the Constitution as the object therejf. Interpretations of Gandhiji and 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari were particularly taken exception to. The same resolution 
appealed for intensification of the struggle and empln-nsei the need for mobilising 
public opinion against the new Constitution. 

The third resolution, while welcoming the Faixpur Congress resolution for estab¬ 
lishing Primary Committees de-larei in favour of collective affiliation and organisa¬ 
tional representation in tht3 Congress of peasant and working classes. The opinion 
of the rauk and file, it furtluu stated, should count more with the leadership in the 
Congress. Moved by Mr. Muujunatha Kao and seconded by Mr. C. Id. Kanaran, the 
Conference condemned sever*! instances of curtailment on civil liberty as reflected 
in the arrests of Labour leaders, detention of politicals without trial, restrictions on 
movements of persons, ban on certain types of literature and study classes and the 
operations of the Criminal Tubes A<*t. etc. M)V"d bv Mr. A. Madhava Menon and 
seconded by Mr. K 8. Narayanan a lesoluun »t ir* I that the struggle for establish¬ 
ment of responsible government in tin States was part of the wider struggle against 
Imperialism and a->ke 1 the people of C> hm and Travaneore to unite with anti- 
Imperiahstie forces outside. 

After all the resolutions w-*r«* a 1 opte 1 an l tin* concluding remarks of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Conference teiiuiuatel at aOout J p m., with a vote of thanks pioposed by 
Mr, P. Kihhna Pillai. 


The Punjab Congress Socialist Conference 

Ugly scenes marked the proceedings of the Punjab Provincial Socialist Confer¬ 
ence, which commenced on tie* 6th. June and coueluded on the next-day. Soon after 
the commencement of distribution of pamphlets, accusing the Congress {Socialist group 
of treachery, an exchange of blows took place between Socialists and Radicals, another 
group of Socialists. Some Socialist leaders were arrested. 

The President, Mr. Bedt of Lahore, in his address deplored the condition of the 
workers and peasants iu India. He said that the aim of the Socialist Party was to 
organise anti-imperial forces aud sttossed eo-ordinatiou of their activities. He 
suggested the formation of party’s volunteers corps and study circles. 

Before concluding the Cotifeionce passed six resolutions, condemning the detention 
of Ourmukh Singh in the Aud mans and urging the release of all State prisoners and 
internees, condemning the Mudras Ministry iu dosing the Kottapatam School, and 
expressing sympathy with the peasantry in distress. 
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All India Political Prisoners' Relief Conference 


Second Session— Delhi—20th. March 1937 

The second session of the All India Political Piisoners’ Relief Conference was 
held at Ansarinagar, Delhi on itho 20th. March 1937 under the presidency of Sj. 
Sarat Chandra Bosu , who in the course of his speech doclaicd :— 

W I will ask you to remember hundreds and thousands of our young countrymen 
who have suffered during tlie last thioe decades and sacrificed their all in the 
cause which is as much ours as it was theirs. I ask you to remember every day 
and every moment of your life that there are thousands still who are suffering 
silently in brave endurance in llritish jails and detention camps. If you have 
really any respect for the cause which the Congress has taken up on your behalf, 
you cannot but have respect for those who are the stoutest pillars in support of 
that cause. Remember if those who have been suffering for years perish, the cause 
of India’s freedom will perish with them." 

Referring to the demands of political prisoners, Mr. Rose observed : u You know 
well enough that with a view to bring these demands befoie the public Sj. Jogesh 
Chatterjee resorted to hunger-strike and it was only on the assuranco of certain 
leaders of the country that he was induced to break his fast. An assurance was 
given to him that wo who are outside jails will do our very best ju order to have 
those demands accepted by the authorities. We cannot claim that much has been 
done in that direction. I do not say that tlie demands have not been made with 
insistence. But we have not yot 'succeeded m getting the authorities to accede to 
those demands. I hope these demands which were voiced by Sj. .Jogesh Chatterjee 
from inside hig prison cell will gather in force and strength from day to day and 

in the near future we shall have the satisfaction of seeing those demands accepted 

by the authorities whoever they may be. These demands are our essential demands 
iu the fight for freedom. Constitutions may eorne and Constitutions may go ; 
freedom ill a sense will be conceded to us from time to time but it is not freedom 
in the sense with which we ate eoncerne 1 to-day. We demand freedom in the 
essentials. I recognise many a struggle will ho m*ede 1 and many more thousands 
and tons of thousands of peopl-> will hav»* to icsoit to jaiU whether as political 

prisoneis or detenus or internees befoie f!•*•*.loui m essentials will be conceded to 

ns. But our main demand must be that those who a'e lighting for freedom should 
not be left in the lurch any longer. 

u It is our bounden duty to s**e and to do whatever lies in our power to get the 

authorities accede to those demands. 1 ( •‘hove that if we aie really earnest iu 

our demands, if wo are seiioi.s in putting them lonv.ud, I have no manner of 
doubt that these demands will daily glow iu insistence and strength until the 
powers that be will have no alternative but to aeeept them. If we fail to got them 
acceded to, I will say we have failed in earnestness, we have failed in seriousness 
and wo have failed in giung effect to things that we proclaimed from house tops. 
It will not do if w t o merely show’ lip sympathy, that will not advance our cause 
even one inch. Our political "prisoners will then be where they are to-day. If we 

icaliy desiro to do service to the cause of the country, if we really mean it, I am 

sure the day will not he far distant when we shall have our brethren, political 
prisoners, detenus and internees hack in our midst” (cheers). 

Referring to repressive laws, Mr. Bose said that those laws were really enacted 
for tho benefit of British Imperialists. “1 do not for a moment believe that they 
were enacted for the purpose of maintaining law and order. In this connection I 
may toll you something amusing which I heard a few weeks ago. During the last 
election campaign one political party, I atn referring to a communal party, put 
forward among their election programme the item of repeal of repressive laws. 
They were taken to task by another political party—“How is it that you have put 
toward this item in your election programme V*’ I know what answer was 
given. The answer that was given—no doubt privately—was this : ‘Well, we have 
put down in our programme repeal of repressive laws. But once the election was 
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rivet it will bo open to us to say that the laws such as Regulation 3 of 1818 and 
numerous Criminal Law Amendment Acts which have been passed duriog the last 
so many years are not repressive laws. They are laws meant for the maintenance 
of law aad ordor.’ I know for fact that was the explanation given. But the case 
is different with the Congress. Ropoal of repressive laws and release of political 
prisoners, dotentis and internees have been one of our main election cries and the 
country responded to that call with alacrity and enthusiasm.” 

“Speaking on behalf of my province,” said Mr. Bos<\ “I may tell you that 
during ray election tour in every meeting that I had the opportunity of addressing 
the question of repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners was 

brought to fho forefront. So far as Bengal is concerned it cannot be disputed 
even by British authorities that fh<* mandate of the people is distinctly in favour 
of ropoal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees. We do not know how far wo shall sueoeod in carrying into practice our 
demands. As you know, thanks to the pignut Constitution, thanks to its communal 
device, we Congressmen at the pr-'vuit moment in Bmgil are in a position of 
numerical inferiority. But I am not d"|*n^s** 1 because I feel that if we have a 
solid and determined hand of woiker-, no matt -r whether we are in numerical 

Inferiority, we shall h» able to por-o d in our demands in such a wav that they 

will bo accepted in th'» near future \V<> also hope that as time rolls m in spite of 
disabilities inflicted on us by the <• imraunal decision we of the Congress will be 
able shortly to command an efTedivo majority in the legislature. And when tha f 
happens I can give you this assurance an 1 through you to those who are in 

prisons that the verv fir*st thing wo d*sir*» to do is to repeal all repressive laws 

which have been enacted foi th*» puipo-,-* of repressing the country's desire for 

freedom. And the first thing we shall do to foM<*w up that repeal will be to open 
the prison doors to !•*{ out political prisoners, Tu-uii-. an I internees than whom no 
one else has o >r*tribut.« 1 moo to the a v ik uing of tiw «■ entry, thin whom no one 
else has shown a better example <>f suT-uiug and st rilict. It is a cause which, 
no doubt, may he repress-'i for the imm-nt hut 1 believe it is a cause which will 
never perish so long as there is a suigle Iuliun who harbours in his breast the 
desire for freedom (> beers) ” 

Referring to the ('engross Ministiy an 1 tli 1 te>t it w‘ll b-» put to, Mr. Bose 
observed : ‘I have in the recent past given expl osion to rav views on the question 
of acceptance of office. I do not pim*o>» to gtw evptessim to thov* now. If thero 
are people who really de-oto to ae'*-*pr offi to thos** friends I would desiro to 
address a few remaiks. The m<>,t important thing I feel to-day is this. Thoso 
people should always hear in mini tin, that th 1 ■ emtrv is looking forward to them 

to rep 1 ice the rule of f - > r < - * by a rule nf ) Kyo< ef tha lest of India will bo 

on them and 1h**y will b* iuig»‘l hy tin-, standatd Have they really attempted—I 
do not say that that stao lar I will !*•■’ appliel to them m advance—1*> replace the 
police and Imperialist State which w * find to-du\ hy a xual service State V These 
are big questions no doubt But on tin silution f these questions really depends 
the cause of India’s freedom If we wh > call Congressmen and who declare day 

in and day out that nothing is dearer to us than the cause of India’s freedom—if our 
representatives fail to m tke seriou-i attempts to replace the rule of force by a rule of 
justice, to replace tin* State as wo find m India to-dav what T may doseribo as a police 
State by a real social service Sta’e. if we fail to do that then thero will be an 
end of all our talks of India’s freedom. And the first attempt in that direction, 
I again desire to repeat, will ho releasing of all political pi issuers, detenus and 
internees ” 

Mr. Boso wont on : Tn this connection l would desire to draw your attention to 
the remark of a great leader the truth of which I realise every day of my life. 
That remark was this: “Under a (lovemment which imprisons any person unjustly 
the true place for man is also prison.” We know most of us who are in the van¬ 
guard of the freedom movement are persons who have boon in prison. Most of those 
who are leading the country have boon in prison themselves. Thoso of them who 
desire to accept office will always bear in mind that they themselves wore in prison 
not long ago and the country looks to them to put forward the demands of the 
people for the freedom of thoso political prisoners in such a fashion that those 
demands cannot bo resisted by British Imperialism any. longer. 

“I will now draw your attention to some of the questions, with which we are 
concerned at this conference, which has been invited to voice the following demands :— 
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(1) Release of all political prisoners irrespective of class and creed, detenus and 
internees, 

(2/ withdrawal of all orders of restraint on extornees and others, 

(3) Repeal of all repressive [laws, 

(4) Fulfilment of the following demands which Sj. Jogosh Chatterjee has put be¬ 
fore the country— 

(a) Concentration of political prisoners of all classes and creeds in one jail, 

(b) All political prisoners of all classes and cit-ods be foimod into one special 
class, 

(c) Writing materials be allowed to all classes of political prisoners, 

(d) Arrangements bo made for their exercise as well as indoor and outdoor games 
and recreation, 

(e) All political prisoners be kept in association barracks and not in cells, 

ff) Proper arrangements be made for their medical treatment, 

(g) Right of letters and interviews foitnightly, 

(h) Right to supplement articles of food and clothing, 

(i) Provision of light at night for reading and other purposes, 

(j) Return of all political prisoners confined in the cellular jail at Port Blair to 
Indian jails and retaining all privileges that they are enjoying theio at present.” 

Concluding Mr. Bose said : “Believe me when I sav that there is hardly any 
cause which is dearer to my heart than the cause of political piisoners. That cause 
is indissolubly connected with the cause of India’s freedom Wo Indians cannot 
possibly forgot that when the demand of our countiv for freedom became vocal it 
was then that repressive laws weie enacted and applied to the people at large who 
voiced those demands. Repressive laws began to be enforced with all their severity 
about three decades ago and almost the first enforcement of these laws began in my 
own province of Bengal. The antiquated Regulation moie than a century old was 
brought out and appplied to certain political leaders of Bengal among them being 
Aswini Kumar Dutta and Krishna Kumar Mittei. At the time the British bureau¬ 
cracy proclaimed to the world at large that Aswini Kumar Putt and Krishna Kumar 
Mitter had been criminally connected with minimal plots. Although that was their 
justification for the enforcement of Regulation 3 of IRIS, only a few years after the 
same bureaucracy had to confess that these gentlemen, those political leadors of 
Bengal had done nothing criminal nor were they connected with criminal plots. 
They were oulv political agitators. He knew now that the Regulation was brought 
out in order to stifle the freedom movement in Bengal which was rapidly spreading 
in other parts of India.” 

Referring to the repressive nature of the laws enacted during the last decade or 
so which he characterised as lawless Jaw. the speaker pointed out that these are 
sought to be justified on grounds that similar things aie happening in Get man v, 
Italy and other countries Merely because wiongs ate done and inflicted on people 
in some parts of the world that cannot be a justification foi inflicting wrongs in 
other parts of the world. 


Babu Rajendra Pra*ad’» Speech 

Initiating the proceedings of the All-India Political Piisoners’ Relief Conference, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad said that this was the third time they met to consider the 
plight of those brothers and sisters who are rotting in Jail or in the Andamans for 
the sake of their country. Immediately after the Lucknow Congress session we 
demanded their release or if that was not possible, for the amelioration of their lot. 
Shortly after that Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee went to hunger-strike which was 
instrumental in focussing public attention on some of the grievances acutely felt by 
political prisoners. 

Another is that political prisoners most of whom aro drawn from very respect¬ 
able families and are fairly educated, aro not supplied with books and newspapers. 
And it can well bo imagined what a severe punishment is this “intellectual starva¬ 
tion” to persons who have to rot in virtual solitary imprisonment. 

Proceeding, Babu Rajendia referred to the lot of those political prisoners who 
have been transported to the Andamaus. He said that while the whole country was 
clamouring for the abolition of penal settlement, Sir Jamas Craik, Homo Member, 
India Govt, who paid a flying visit to Andamans described it as ‘Paradise’ on earth. 
Could there bo a greater mockery than this declaration, he asked. 

Continuing Rajondra Babu said that during the closing months of last year the 
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Bengal detenus committed suicide. People all over the country natuirJly became 
stunned by the drastic steps that tlieso young men choose to take and demand went 
forth from all corners of India for an independent Committee of enquiry to ascer¬ 
tain the causes of such tragic incidents. But Government paid no heed to this 
popular demand. In Bengal many youngmen are still pining away in detention 
camps without any trial and without adequate provision for their families in some 
eases In my own Piovinec several youngnnn aie confined within the limits of 
their respective native villages and thus shut out from puisuing their moral avoca¬ 
tions The speaker did not deny that as the Jesuit of popular agitation for the 
betterment of the lot of political pjisoners there has boon some slight improvement 
here and there but the major problems relating to political prisoners still remain 
where they weio. In this eonne< tion he referred to a huge public meeting hold in 
Calcutta last year under the presidency of 1M. Kabmdra Nath who h protested against 
a state of things whbh could drive three youngmen to take their own lives. But 
Government did not seem to t-ike notice of that unique demonstration too. 

Plot ending fuifliei Rajendia Balm informed the meeting of the various steps that 
the All-India Political Prisoners' Relief Committee had taken so far to ameliorate the 
miserable condition of their unfortunate brother, and sisters who are being confined 
in various puls and detention tamps. 

Com luding Balm R’ajendra said t’ at it was a matter of gratifieation that one of 
tlx 1 most distinguished among politn al prisoners, camelv Subhas Bose, had been un- 
i nnditionally released <!a\ before \« <-terday (« licersi Wo aie looking forward to 

liaving him in our rmdM here lmt that is not to be ,v- Sul.has Balm is sti'l in a very 
bad state of health and has not been permitted b\ Ins dnGois to undertake this long 
uminey. On tin' oeeasion of the I.u< krt w tonferenee also he was coming from 
Kwiope to attend it but as soon ns he had landed in Bombay lie was arrested under 
the oideis #»f fiovernment. But although wi lia\e not the satisfaction of having Sj. 
Hnblias Bose neie to-day. we ;»ic fortunate in having his elder brother Sarat Bose 

as our Piesident for to-dav’s fuurtion b-arat Babu has also a long record of suffer¬ 
ing in the country’s cause. As a matter of f. u t when we m* t for the first time in 
Lucknow in UMtl both the Bose hiotlnus were State prisoner*. He had no doubt 
that under the leadership of a political sufferer like Saiat Balm the Conference will 
be able to < liaik out definite lines of action for scouting the release of political 
prisoners am] also for redressing their grievances. 

Rrtol utioni 

The Confer nice passed the following resolution* 

1. This Conference send* its greeting to Comrade Sul 1 as Chandra Bose on his 

reh so and piavs for his ; peedy recovery and restoration to norma! health. 

2 Thi* I'onference reiterates the demat d for imniedi.ito n-lea^p of all political 
prisoners anil detenus throughout the »euntiy. While expressing satisfaction at the 
great in’eiest and sympathy which all seetnm of people have* evinced in this 
quntmn during the last year, and m view of the fa< t that most of the candidates 
fleeted to provincial legislatures are pledged to release of political prisoners and 
detenus, this Conference tiusts that no efforts will be spared to give effect to the 
popular demand at an e.ulv date. 

This Conference lias learnt with extreme concern and sympathy the great 
hardship and suffering which a large number of our countrymen and women are 
undergoing because of the extemment ami internment ordeis and other restrictions 
passed bv the alien bureaucracy and urges upon the newly elected members of 
legislatures to see that they are forthwith withdrawn. 

(4) J his Conference urges upon members of legislatures to repeal all repressive 
laws. 

(5) This Conference expresses its sorrow and indignation at the suicide of 
Nabajiban Ghosh, Santosh Chandra Ganguly and Krishna Pankaj Goswami, detenus 
under mysterious and tragic circumstances and refusal of the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India to hold a public inquiry as demanded by 
people headed by l)r. Rabindra Nath Tagore. This Conference offers its heartfelt 
sympathy to the families of the deceased. 

(f>) This Conference reaffirms the resolution passed at the last Conference 
regarding treatment of political prisoners embodying, the demands of Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterjee and calls upon the elected members of the provincial legislatures to 
take necessary steps to give effect of the same. 

(7) (a) Resolved that a committee should bo formed in all provinces to keep 
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themselves in touch with tho affairs of the political prisoneis and in particular 
to collect and disseminate information about, their conditions to give such relief as 
may be possible to them by way of supplying them with necessary amenities such 
as books etc. by enabling them to supplement jail supplies on special occasions 
such as festivals and to take such other steps as may ho possible for pressing 
demands of this conference and securiug relief from Hover nmont thiough legislatures 
and by agitation outside. 

(b) Resolved further that groups of legislators should be formed in each 

province to make special study of the repressive laws, prison laws and rules and 
of the condition of the political prisoners, detenus and internees and take steps to 
have repressive laws repealed and prison laws and rules amended and secure 
amelioration in the conditions of Hie prisoners and their release at the earliest 
opportunity ; and 

(c) That a committee be formed with the following persons, namely, Babu 

Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Raiat Chandra Bose, Mr Kofi Ahmed Kidwai, Mrs. Yijov 

T.uxmi Pandit. Mr. K F. Nariman, Mr Samharmii tin, IM. Rhaie, Mr. If. K. 

Klietri and Mr. Mohanla! Ra.xena (Convenor) with powers to co-opt for canving 
prepagamla and co-ordinating activities of different provimial committees with a 
view to secure telief to political prisoners. 


The Punjab Leaders’ Conference 

Firm determination to stamp not inmmunalnrn from tie' Punjab was evinced 
at n rnopucg of leaders of the Hindu. Muslim and Sikh communities convened and 
presided over by Sir Kihii'uhir Hyni Khav, Piemiet of the Punjab at Lahore .>n the 

26th. June 1937. 

Those present in-duded Sardai Uttam Singh. S.irdut Kut.u S : ugh. Mr. Munoharlal, 
Mr Amar Singh. Mr. Sohan Singh, M ilik ilaikat \li, Dr M >h<l. Alam. Mian Abdul 
Have, Mr. Mushtaq Bnrmani. Shah Nawaz. Mr. Ghu’arn M »hiud lm, Vawahza la 

Khurshid Ali Khan, Pr. Kikhlew. Raja Naren lanatli. Bhai Parmanand, Diwan 
Cbamanlal, Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar, Mr Hart liandran Snizh Mr. Tara Singh. S.iHar 
Mangal Singh. Nawab Muz.iffar Khari, Sardar Samnuran Singh, Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
Pr Bo r ichand Bhaig.tva, M ;!:k Khzar H i\ at Khan Tiw.n i, and Mir Marjhul 
Mahmud. 

Messages were real from Mr. Bos warn i O m* i s 1 i P,iH, Sn .1 »gendra Singh, Mr. 
M. Murt aza Ahmad. Pr. Hafyapal and St Bokul Chan 1 Vat ang 

The Premier, in opening the Conf.ovn■'•*, state! v *| have invite 1 you not as a 
lea ler of any political part\, but as a citizen of the Punjab, who. with other patrio¬ 
tic Punjabis, cannot but fed the poiguan; v an 1 dUgruo of su di unfortunito happen¬ 
ings in the Piovineo My ‘-imrlai appeal to you in tie* past evoked encouraging and 
generous response from you and* other leaders in the Punjab. T am grateful to you 
for it and I appeal onec again to \ou all, through you, to the people of m,v pro¬ 
vince, to get your shoulders together to set tip a healthy atmosphere in the province 
so that Muslims. Hindus, Sikhs. Christians and others m.tv contribute their best, to 
bring about that national solidarity which is our common ideal. My reason for con¬ 
vening this informal conference is to dismiss the recent unfortunate communal 
incidents in the province and to s-ek the advice and co-operation of leaders of all 
important communities and parties to avert a repetition of such incidents in future 

‘Gentlemen, in polities it is hut natural that there may he honest difference of 
opinion in programme, hut. I think that on one point all pitriolic Punjabis would, or 
at any rate, should bn agreed, i. e., that such communal incidents stand to our 
national shame, that they do nobody any good and that effective joint effort should 
be made forthwith to avert them in future. The problem of encouraging goodwill 
and of combating mischief is not merely a Bovernmont problem. It is a common 
national problem which can only he settled by your and our join genuine efforts. 
1 wish to assure you that you may depend on the fullest support from tho Govern¬ 
ment for any constructive and practicable proposal which may be evolved by this 
Conference or may come from any other quarter.” 
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Continuing, the Premier, said, U I earnestly invite your co-operation so that we 
may jointly and in most emphatic terms give a lead to the province, consecrated by 
our own example, that petty, short-sighted and cheap notoriety aimed by communal 
mischief-mongers at the sacrifice of the larger and lasting interests of the province 
and the oountry may bo publicly and privately condemned. In this connection, 
representatives of the press whom I welcome here and those outside this conference 
can all do real and patriotic service to the province. On behalf of the Government 
I am determined, with the full concurrence of my colleagues of the Cabinet, to 
make officials and non-officials to appreciate that any person, high or low, who 
stirs up communal mischief or communal offences is an enemy of the Punjab and, 
therefore, an enemy of the Government of the Punjab constitute! by the will of the 
peoplo. Wo will treat such persons as such. On the other hand, all those officials 
and non-officials who use their influence) within their spheres for tiie encouragement 
of communal harmony and goodwill are true fneuls of ;fho province, who are 
outirled to the respect and admiration of all patriotic Punjabis. 

*T will to failing in my duty if l were not to express my sympathy on^e again 
and in no conventional sense hut from my heart with the innocent victims during 
these incidents and with the member* of the bereaved families. I would also declare 
once again my appreciation of the excellent w n k d me by certain members of trie 
services during these inci l-eits. In pirhouUr, I am happy to inform you that 
Muslim police officers have valliautly defended their Sikh brethren at Ala against 
attacks of their co-rehgi mists. In tlm sum* *pm’\ I m st common! the great 
restraint showed by Muslims in Aiurits ir aril the successful pubhc-*pirito i efforts 
of leaders of all communities to restore Older and peace” 

Thereafter, general discussion of the communal situation fjlljwed in the course 
of which the Premier wa* congratulate! on c mveniag the conference, which was 
welcomed as a happy iniicatiou of the fact that the G averanvmt of the Punjab ha! 
now passed into the hands of Punjabis vvh > genuinely desire! eimmunai harmony. 
The need of effective steps to solve this problem wa> also erap!u*iv»i. The follow¬ 
ing resolutions were then unanimously passed : 

“Resolved that this conferenee records its sense of strong <• ondemuation of the 
unfortunate recent communal incidents in the piovince an 1 while genuinely sympa¬ 
thising witli the inno 'ent victims and tie' bereaved families who have sufferei in 
these disturbances, appeal to the p*oph*, the pres-, an 1 the a Immigration of the pro¬ 
vince to avert such deplorable incident* in futuie an 1 to discourage anything which 

is likely to disturb communal harm my a.ii gmiwdl in the province 

“'This eonferen *e heartily resp m is t.i th ■ app *a! of t!u Premier of the Puujib 

for united a-'tion to rest ire an! e.u • >ur ig-* <• earn mil h inn m\ m th-* proviu m and 

welcomes the proposal to set up repie*e itutive pr»vinual board* and divisional 
and local boards wiwie n***‘*'-»sa: > to inv »k* thni go * 1 >fU t) uvi t the p nubili¬ 
ties of communal friction.' 

The confetencc thereaftei aljournel. 

Second Day—Lahore- 27th. June 1937 

To-day the Committee m *t tin ler the <*hamn mship ot S,r Suuleismgh Majithia, 
Revenue Minister, The Piemier, Sir Stk in tar llyit Khan, was also present. 

After neatly three hours' dismission tie* Committee passed the following reso¬ 
lutions : — 

“Resolved that this Confeience hereby ••mstitu’e* its*!f into a Committee, with 
power to co-opt or appoint a mb-commirtee at the discietion of the Premier, iu 
order to explore all aveuues fir pr minting cordial and harm m.ous relatiouslnp 
between tho various communities ant enquire into an 1 examine the causes for com¬ 
munal friction and after such enquiry an 1 examination to make every endeavour to 
urrive at definite findings with regard to such matters whereon the committee can 
reach an agreed settlement”. 

During the disoussious the members suggested numerous lines on which Govern¬ 
ment could help their cause. Th<*y urged that certain district officials should be 
held responsible for communal trouble within their area, tint such ofti dais should 
watch tho situation aud not allow it to develop to tho stage of communal riotiug. 

The Premier is understood to have stated that the Government policy was that 
any official who, by neglect or deliberate Act, promoted commuual bitterness would 
have not only a black mark against his record but would be dealt with severely. 
It was also urged by tho members that those who were part time officials or elected 
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members of public bodies should also be penalised if they abetted or promoted 
communal differences. 

Among other measures suggested for Government officials were that respon¬ 
sible one Hindu and one Muslim Minister should always tour together and receive 
representations jointly and refuse parties from communal organisations. 

As regards the terms of reference of the Committee it was agreed that the 
Committe should have full power to try to come to a settlement on all matters, 
including thoso which were All-India, such as the Communal Award. It was agreed 
that the Premier should appoint a sub-committee out of the members of tho Com¬ 
mittee and entrust them with certain subjects for finding solutions. The findings of 
such sub-committees, which are to meet immediately, would come before the whole 
Committee somo time this summer at Lahore and such of tho findings as had the 
general support of the members and people would be seat to the Government for 
enforcemout. 

Dr. Gopichand, President of ttie Provincial Congress Committee, is reported to 
have offered whole-hearted support for all reasonable necessary measures taken by 
the Government on the recommendation of tho Committee. 

At the conclusion of the deliberations Sir Sikandur 1 1 y at Khan was warmly con¬ 
gratulated aud thaoked foi summoning the leaders and being instiumeutal in forming 
the Committee, about the result of whose work oveiyouo was optimistic. 


The Punjab Ahrar Conference 

Moilems urged to join Congress 

A suggestion that Muslim should join the Congress in large numbers but at the 
same time retain separate icligious or cultural groups for the transitional period, was 
made by Mir Abdul Qayyum , pleader of Lyallpur. in the course of his address as 
Chairman of tho Reception Committee of th<* Punjab Ahrai Conference held at Multan 
on the 2f«t. May 1937, Sheikh IJissarn-ud- Dm of Amritsar, prseidiug 

At l he outset Mir Abdul Qayyum discussed the position of Muslims vis-a-vis the 
Congress. Ho explained that it was wrong to suv that there weie no Muslims in 
the Congress. The ptesem'o of thousands of hiavo Red-Shut', on the Froutier and 
such learned and respectable Muslims as Maulana Abul Kuiarn Azil Maulanu Hussain 
Ahmad and Khan AbJul Ghatfar Khan (Froutiei Giuthi), sail Mr. Ablul Qivyum, 
belied the charge. 

Continuing, Mir Abdul Qiy>um said Muslims all over India had expressed then- 
strong desire for the freedom of the country and there was not a single Muslim of 
any substance who dared to oppose the cause of free lorn Even tho loyalist Muslims 
were so affected by public opinion as to express themselves in favour of self-govern¬ 
ment and independence. There was not a niuglu Muslim political organisation in India 
which did not contain the achievement of freedom for India as one of its objects. 
But it was admitted that Muslims had not shown much enthusiasm for the Congress. 
There might be two reasons for if. Firstly, that Muslims wore not capable of 
sacrifice for the cuuso of tho country, which was contra licted bv th» experience of 
the Non-co-operation and Khilafat movements. The second reason might be that 
they were afraid of losing their separate identity in the Congress. This was the 
main reason givon bv Mr. Jiunah and his followers. 

Referring to Jawharlal-Jinnah controversy, Mir AbJul Qayyum pointed out that 
there was fundamental difference of outlooks between tho two leaders. Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru looked at the Indian struggle as a part of the world struggle against 
Imperialism and Capitalism while Mr. Jinnahs outlook was definitely parochial and 
limited to conditions in India. Moreover, Mr. Jinnah, like other out-of-date politi¬ 
cians was making a fetish of constitutionalism and abhorred direct action. How 
could he with those political principles expect to unite all Muslims under his wings V 
asked Mir Abdul Qayyum. 

Speaking of the Muslim League, Mr Abdul Qayyum said that the League from 
its very inception had been a coterie of few knights, Khan Bahadurs aud Nawabs. 
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It never was nor is an organisation of the masses, added Mir Abdul Qayyum. 
during the last thirty one years of its existence it had not led a single popular 
movement among the Muslims nor had it educated the Muslim masses in any poli¬ 
tical or social matter. With the advent of the new Act, political power along with 
political importance had passed from the hands of these self-imposed leaders, who 
were egged on and supported by the Government to those of the leaders chosen by 
the people. The same was the case with public organisations. Muslim League, with 
its preseut restricted membership and undemocratic constitution, could not bo expec¬ 
ted to attract the attention of the masses. Until and unless it was purged of its 
defects it would soon cease to be of any influence in the country. Mir Abdul 
Qayyum suggested that Mr. Jinnah should briug about the desired changes in the 
League and then appeal to Muslims to join him. 

The speaker was of the opinion tint the time was not ripe for abolishing com- 
muuat organisations altogether. The Cmgross need not fight with thorn. So long as 
those organisations supported the popular pirty against British Imperialism, well and 
good. What was necessary was to watch and restrict their centrifugal tendencies. 
Let there be a common platform for the objects which were common between all 
the communities. 

Speaking of the Punjab, Mir Ablul Qtv\um said that the Unionist Party was a 
ramsliacle and if progressive elements of all communities joined together, it would not 
be difficult to send it to the wilderness Punjab politics was a disgrace to Indian 
nationalism. Internal differences am mg the alvancel sections must bo made up and 
a united front created. Then alone could it be possible to do some real good to the 
masses irrespective of their caste and creel. 

In conclusion the speaker emphasise 1 that the Ahrar Party was the only organi¬ 
sation which fulfilled all requirements of tne Muslims to-day. 


The South Indian Christian Conference 

A Conference of the £outh Indian Christian Federation was held at the Memorial 
Hall. Madras, on the 12th. April 1937, under the presidency of Mr. B. K. Devraj. 

Welcome Addrets 

Dewan Bahadur 5. E. Rang math an welcomed the President and the delegates. It 
was very gratifying indeed to find, he sud, that several of the Indian Christian 
Associations in the mufussil hal evincol k'»ou interest in the Conference, and had 
found it possible to send representatives in larger numbers than last year to take part 
in the deliberations. At the la-d C >ufereuc », it was lesolved that they should have a 
permanent organisation known as the In liau Christian Federation of 8outh India. Their 
main purpose in having such an organisation was to organise the members of their 
community, who were scattered in various parts of this Presidency and in adjoining 
Indian States, through local Associations at various centres linked to the Federation. 
Their second purpose was to educate the members of their community on matter of 
social and public importance, so that they might be able to take an intelligent interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of their community. It was also their object, through 
these organisations, to enable the members of the community to take an active part in 
promoting the well-being aud progress of the country as a whole. 

“As a minority community,’’ Mr. Ranganathan said, “we have in the present 
state of country our own special iuterests to safeguard and we have also our own 
peculiar problems which to a large exteut we alone can solve. Therefore, for this 
purpose, it is highly essential that wo should take concerted action in regard to 
matters affecting the whole community. But at tne same time, it is no longer 
possible for us to be communally isolated as to a very large extent we were in the 
past. In view of the rapidly changing conditions in-our country, it is highly essen¬ 
tial for us to study and understand tho wider problems which face our country and 
co-operate with our fellow-countrymen in the activities which are calculated to 
advance the moral, social aud economic condition of our country. 

37 
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“As a Christian community we are,” he proceeding said, “particularly inte¬ 
rested in the sooial and moral progress of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen 
and in their economic betterment. It seems to me most unfortunate that the leaders 
of the majority party elected to the new legislatures have not seen their way to 
accepting responsibility for carrying Jout the programme of constructive work for 
the benefit of the country, but are largely concerning themselves with what strikes 
me as purely constitutional issues of comparative unimportanco. I venture to believe 
that there is scope within the new Government of India Act for initiating reforms 
of the highest importance to the country and for devising measures which will build 
up the strength of the nation in the social, moral and economic spheres.” 

The Chairman went on to say : “I have great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
welcoming Mr. Devaraj of Nandyal and also you all to this Conference. It was 1 kind 
of Mr. Devaraj to have agreed to preside at comparative short notice. He is a koeu 
and active worker in various cause, both within the church and outside, and I am 
confident that he will conduct the deliberations with tact and judgment. In ‘addition 
to the consideration of the several resolutions which will be placed before you in 
the course of this Conference, you will be called upon to decide on tlie constitution 
of the Federation so as to make it a stable and representative organisation voicing the 
views of the community on all important occasions. The work done by us during 
the past year, as you will find from the report, in the way of forming Associations 
at various suitable centres, has been distinctly encouraging. Nearly a dozen or more 
Associations have been formed and a few old Associations which were inactive have 
been revived and if their purpose to a large extent coincides with the object of the 
Federation, it is necessary that they should be linked up and should become an in¬ 
tegral part of the Federation. Tho strength and usefulness of the Federation will 
depend to a large extent upon the number of federating units and on their vigorous 
life and activity. I hope that as a result of this Conference, tho interest of the 
members of our community in all that affects it and the country at largo will bo 
fully awakened and that the Federation will be launchei as a fully constituted or¬ 
ganisation, on a career of useful service both to this community and others. I have 
great pleasure in inviting Mr. Devaraj to occupy the Chair.” 

Miss A Iswariah seconded the proposition and Mr. Devaraj was installed in the 
chair. 

The President then delivered his address. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Devaraj , in the course of his address, said that though their community had 
not been very active in the past politically, yet it was gratifying to note that at 
present there was a great desire in the community to take its full part in tho poli¬ 
tical life of the country. There had been local Associations of Christians scattered 
all over the Presidency, but until! last year there had been no effort made to bring 
together leaders of the community to organise the various sections into one political 
group. Therefore, those leaders who started the Indian Christian Federation for 
South India last year deserved the giatitude of the community. From the report of 
last year’s conference he learnt that their brethren in the Roman Catholic Church 
were outside tho Federation. Since unity and oiganisation wero essential, they 
should strive hard to got their Roman Catholic brethren into the Federation. 

Steps would have to be taken to organise under the Federation local Associations 
all over the province. Through them the community would have to be educated so 
that they would be able to take an intelligent part in tho national life of the couatry. 
They should have to try and stait an Association in every village or group of 
villages where there was a Christian congregation. The existing Church organisa¬ 
tion could certainly help in this work. In .spite of their sectarian differences, it 
would be possible to unite to concert measures for the political and economic 
advancement of the community. Incidentally, by working together they would 
better understand one another anu, would pave the way for the union of Churches 
for which ceaseless efforts had been made for the past fifteen or sixteen years. 

The President next exhorted tho leaders of tho community to deal effectively 
with social evils like dowry, caste, drink, gambling and corruption for the removal 
of those evils, was of the utmost importance to the community. 

The President went on to say :— 

The illiteracy of the masses is a great problem in our country needing very 
urgent solution. Though we can take priae in the fact that our community stands 
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high in point of literacy wo have to note that daily additions to churoh membership 
in the mass movement areas are bound to bring down our percentage of literacy 
considerably. We not only have to rejoice over such increase in church member¬ 
ship, but also devise means of making the new converts literate at least to the 
extent of reading the Bible. It is pathetic to note that in spite of the efforts made 
by the Government and private bodies to spread literacy, our country has made little 
progress in this direction. In our own presidency, it is feared that as a result of 
the recent Government order on Elementary Education numerous village schools may 
have to be closed, thus depriving thousands of childreti of the privilege*of education. 
According to that Government Order, it is quite possible that a considerable number 
of schools under Christian management will have to he shut dowu. In this connec¬ 
tion it has to bo pointed out that where Christian elementary schools are closed, we 
shall have to make sure that our children are readily admitted into schools which 
arc under District Board management. 

We must also aim at the education of adults. It may bo necessary to start 
summer schools whore not only the three R’s but also subjects like Improved 
Methods of Agriculture, Co-opeiation. Literature, Sociology, Politics, Natural Science, 
etc., can be taught. \Y r o learn that such folk schools in Denmark are ‘‘popular and 
well attended. I hey have contributed to the economic development and national 
solidarity of the Danes." Here again the Government may have to take the initia¬ 
tive. But the Christian community can, without waiting for the Government to 
make the first move, start and ruu such schools in connection with the educational 
institutions under their management during th * summer months. That would be a 
piece of splendid service that some of us can render to the community. 


Unemployment Problems 

Of the economic problem-, that confront the country at present, none is so impor¬ 
tant as the poverty of the masses and closely allied to this problem of poverty is 
that of unemployment, both of the uneducated as well as of the educated. 

In a great number of villages for at least six months the villagers are without 
work. With the mtrodu**t on of modern machinery hundreds of thousands of people 
have gradually been thrown out of employment. The number of the unemployed is 
daily on the increase. To ail to this, our schools and colleges are every year 
turning out young men anxious to get decent jobs but reluctant to engage in mutual 
labour. These increase the number of the unemployed in the country. We are 
glad to learn that the L >ea! Government are collecting statistics of the educated unem¬ 
ployed with a view to finding work for them. The reluctance for manual work in educated 
.Voting men. wo have to admit, i-» not altogether their fault. Our system of educa¬ 
tion is mostly literary, and tends to wean pupils from physical labour. There is 
no wonder then, if after their school and college career the students are unfit for 
and disinclined to take to manual work So the present system of education has to 
be revised in such a way that dignity of laboui can be taught in our schools and 
students are so trained that they can bo readily absorbed into society to fill places 
in different avocations. Let us hope that the new Government will recognise the 
present educational system with the above end^ in view. 

Some suggest the revival of cottage indtistiies and the iuception of technical and 
industrial enterprises as a means of finding work for the unemployed and of offering 
relief to the poor. Though these may help they cannot banish poverty from our 
land. Society is so constituted and recogniso such institutions that tne rich are 
growing richer while the poor are becoming poorer. Until measures are adopted to 
stop this process and reduce the great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, in 
my humble opinion poverty cannot be removed. The State of course will have to do 
ties. It may also have to take over such huge industrial concerns like irrigation 
Projects, Railways and Electrical Schemes and manage them. Relief has to be 
offered to the ryot who is at present unable to earn a living on bis laud. Young 
men in our own community will have to cultivate a spirit of initiative and enter¬ 
prise to carry on business concerns all over the Province. When men of character 
and ability come forward to start business on sound lines our community will have 
to oome to their aid by giving Joans through co-operative banks or other sources to 
help them to run such concerns successfully. 

The Recent Elections 

The elections to the local legislature have come and gone. The electorate has 
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returned to power one party in such a large majority ; the strength o! the other 
parties has dwindled to such an extent that they cannot offer effective opposi¬ 
tion tc the party in power. But it is a matter for deep regret that the majority 
party could not accept office and work the Constitution. Let us hope that the situa¬ 
tion will be reconsidered and that the Congress will accept office and work the 
constitution to get the best out of it for the electorate which has returned them to 
power. 

What should be the attitude of our community to the Reforms ushered in this 
month ? No one will doubt that we, as a community, stand for law and order in the 
country. At the same time, we have to make it quite clear that we are as anxious 
as most patriotic of our countrymen that this great land of India should maroh 
forward towards freedom and full self-government at an earlv date. Much as we 
would like to join the Congress to achieve this end, we find the door of that body 
shut against us by its present p licy of “Wrecking the Reforms”. 80 , we are 
compelled to remain outside that body. Yet, because we love our country, we are 
bound to extend our hearty co-operation to them in all the nation-building schemes 
that they may put forward in fields like Agriculture, Industries, health and sanitation 
and education. In the present situation, this seems to me to be Dot ODly the best 
but also the right policy. 

We have to instruct our representatives on the legislatuie to take steps to have 
us merged into the General Electorate. This is highly important. But if this is not 
possible they would try to have Communal Award modified in such a manner that 
Joint Electorate will be established with reseivation of seats for our community. Bo 
Jong as this is not done, it will not only Act as a tanier to some of our Hindu 
brethren joining our fold, but will also tend to keep us weak and isolated. 

We hear nowadays much said about jural reconstruction and village uplift. 
There is no doubt that our villages need to be lifted up fiom the low level at which 
they are in their economic, educational and sanitary conditions. But who is to do 
this work? Who is to inspire sdf-(onfidei.ee into the \illagis, to guide him to 
help himself and to make him use surh resources as he can command for the better¬ 
ment of his village by co-operation with Ins neighbour? Here I wish to offer a 
suggestion to the Federation. Under its auspices this Ft delation may organise a 
Society called the Society of Christian Servants of South India whose object it will 
be to gather together suitable Christian young men and train tlnm in the different 
phases of rural service and through them to carry on tlie work of rural unlift 
among all classes of people. They will be social workers giving witness to tneir 
faith by their lives. Our faith and the present state of the country demand the 
whole-hearted offer of such services to our fellowmeD bv our community. Let us 
by such sefless service make ourselves indispensable to our country. 

We are living in stirring times. The nations of Europe are busy arming them¬ 
selves for a world war the like of which perhaps was never known in the past. The 
woild is thirsting for peace which seems to be going farther off than ever. In our 
own country we need peace. The sharp divisions between the Hindus, the Muss&l- 
mans and the Sikhs have to be healed. It behoves our community to bring about 
peace and unity among different communities of our country so that all of us may 
live in this land as members of one family. Let ns seize this opportunity to make 
ourselves peace-makers and humble servants of the nation, Thtn shall men know 
that we are treading in the footsteps of One who came to minister and i ot to be 
ministered unto. One who has commanded us to let cur light so shino before men 
that they may see our good works and glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 

Proceeding* and Resolution* 

Democratic State as the Goal 

After the President had concluded his address, resolutions were taken up for 
discussion. 

Mr. M. John (Guntur) moved the following resolution : 

“(a) As the goal of all sections of Indians is a genuine democratic Slate with 
political power in the hands of the peonle, this Conference believes that work 
within the Legislatures and outside them should be directed towards the eduoation 
of our people m the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and the securing of 
adult suffrage. 

“(b) In order that the Indian Christian community might share in this national 
task, the Conference directs the Working Committee to arrange that the subjects of 
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♦he rights and duties of citizenship be dealt with in all periodical gatherings, 
conferences and assemblies of Indian Christians.” 

Mr. John said that the resolution embodied the political creed of the Conference 
and of the Indian Christian community. Last year, the Conference stated that 
Dominion Status was its goal. Hut the " British Government had fought shy of the 
term. But the government could not get out of the preamble to tne Reforms of 
19l9 and the declaration made by the then Secretary of State for India. Those two 
pronouncements left the cruestion what should he the goal lor India in no doubt. 
True democracy required as an essential condition the introduction of adult 
franchise. Aduft franchise was bound to be granted ultimately ; whether the object 
was to be attained at once or by stages was a question which the Conference 
should consider. Extension of the franchise had been envisaged, and the speaker 
hoped that speedy steps would be taken to reach the end in view. The speaker 
also stressed the necessity of educating the people ou the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship through the medium of the Press. 

Mr. George S. Isaac (Vellore), seconding the resolution said that the ideas 
‘India for Iuaians’ and ‘Indians are the best judges of what they want’ had come 
to stay. These were the ideas bfdiind the resolution. He said that it was 
unfortunate that the Congress Party winch had been returned in such large 
numbers, had not accepted office, and hoped that some means would be found to 
arrive at a compromise. 

Mr. B. Abraham (Tanjore) said that 1 esides trying to extend the franchise, 
♦hey should also take steps to see that the names of all persons eligible to vote 
w»re included in the electoral roll and that all of them exeicised their franchise. 

SUGGESTION FOR CONSTITUENT A C SKMRLY 

Mr. V. Cbakk arm Chetti moved the following amendment to the resolution : 
K ln or (hr to give tflfeit to the idea of estabhshirg genuine democracy, a Constituent 
Assembly based ou adult franchise, should be convoked as early as possible to 
fr.ime a constitution agreeable to the wishes of the people of India*' 

He said that the present constitution was an outrage. It had been forced upon 

the people by a foie'gn Government In order, therefore, to establish 
genuine democracy in the provinces to satisfy the aspirations of the people, a 
Constituent Assembly should be convened based on adult suffrage for the purpose 

of diafting a constitution in accordance with the wishes of the p ople. Some were 

saying that a Constituent Assembly was an idle dream. In the field of politics, 
dreams and ideals came to pass very soon. What was an ideal to-day would lie an 
acocmph,shed fact some tmm hence if they genuinely worked to achieve the ideal. 
The Indian people were not going to accept the new constitution, which was 
intended, io a large extent, to promote foreign interests. They would accept only 
a constitution framed by the people in their own interests. 

The President stated that the amendment wb not in order, and therefore he was 
ruling it out. If necessary a substantive and separate resolution could be moved 
on the subject under discussion. 

Mr. ('hakkarai Chetti contended that his proposition was before the Working 
Committee of the Conference, and he did not know how the present resolution came 
to be substituted iu its place. 

The Secretary (Mr A. K. Sarma). said that at the final meeting of the Committee, 
the resolution was approved in the form placed before the Conference. lie did not 
know whether Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was present then. 

Mr. Chetti Chakkarai stated that since it was the Working Committee that 
drafted all resolutions, he would not be able to move his amendment as a substan¬ 
tive resolution. 

The President said that the amendment could be referred to the delegates’ 
committee and their opinion placed before the Conference later on. 

The first resotution was then put and declared carried. 

Dr. R , Pitchai of Coimbatore then moved the following resolution :— 

“The Conference deeply deplores the deadlock which has arisen in connection 
with the inauguration ot the new Constitution, and appeals both to the Government 
and the majority party to explore all avenues -towards arriving at a compromise 
with a view to ‘the speedy establishment of a permanent Ministry.” 

He said that if the new Constitution were to benefit the people, the majority 
party should aooept office. However defective the new Constitution might be, still 
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ifc could be worked for the benefit of the people. The present Ministry was of no 
use for that purpose. It was not a properly constituted Ministry, nor was it a 
stable ore. Unless there was a stable Ministry, nothing could be done for promoting 
the welfare of the people under the Act. 

Mr. B. Samidass (Vellore), in seconding the resolution, said that it was ft pity 
that an interim Ministry had been formed This had created great discontent in 
the country, and this discontent had been intensified by Lord Zetland’s statement. 
The only solution in the speaker’s view, now open, was to adopt the suggestion made 
by Mahatma Gandhi to have a Tribunal to consider the legal and constitutional 
aspect of the matter. 

A/r. V. Chakkarai Chcttiar moved an amendment for adding to the resolution the 
following words :— 

“This Conference strongly condemns the formation of the Interim Ministry and 
feels that under the present circumstances the Ministers should have refused to take 
up office.” 

Mr. Chakkarai Chcttiar said that the formation of the Interim Ministry was im¬ 
proper. The historic background of the Congress demand should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They could not expect the Congress to declare that it would work the 
Constitution. A compromise was possible, but only if Biitish politicians acted in a 
trnely statesmanlike way. The interim Ministry was an absolute farce and should 
be condemned. They had betrayed the interests of the country. 

Mr. M. Santosham seconded the amendment. He said that the nation was solidly 
against the formation of the interim Ministry. 

The Conference adjourned for lunch at this stage. 

When the Conference resumed its session after luncheon interval, discussion on 
the amendment of Mr. Chakkarai Chetti was continued. 

Dr. Devastkamani requested the president to give a ruling whether the amend¬ 
ment. was in order or not. He felt the amendment was not in order. 

The President pointed out that when the amendment was given notiuo of, he felt 
that it was not in order. Yet he allowed it to he moved. In his opinion, it would 
be enough if they discussed the amendment in all its aspects and it he finally witti- 
drawn. lie suggested this course because opinion in the country was divided on the 
Interim Ministry. 

A delegate pointed out that ir was too late to rule out the amendment, sinco 
it had been duly proposed and seconded. The House shor.hl decide on the amend¬ 
ment one way or the other. 

This view was supported by two other delegates. 

Dr. Dcvasikamani pressed the president to give a ruling on the point of order 
he had raised. 

The President said that he would allow the amendment to be discussed. 

At this stage, the mover of the resolution stood up and stated that he accepted 
the amendment. 

Mr. Thangamufhi said that they who had assembled there to deplore the deadlock 
which had arisen with regard to the inauguration of the Constitution had, he was 
sorry to state, themselves got involved in a deadlock over the resolution. He appeal¬ 
ed to the President to deal with the amendment first. 

After some further discussion, the House agreed to discuss the amondment. 

Mr. Andreics opposed the amendment, stating that it was riot a wise policy to 
condemn the Interim Ministry which had been formed at a critical stage to carry 
on the administration of the province. 

Mr. M. John , opposing the amendment, said that the main object of the Con¬ 
ference was to organise the community—and not allow individuals to express their 
views on political affairs. He personally believed that the community as a whole would 
not desire to identify itself with any one political party. That was the reason why 
persons standing for election in many Christian constituencies stood as independents." 

Mr. Abraham (Tanjore) said that, the community stood for peace and as the re¬ 
solution clearly indicated their regret at the fact that there was aa impasse, they 
need not pass any other resolution. 

Dr. Dawson said that the Interim Ministry was legally constituted. It was open 
to the Governor when the majority party refused to take up office, to call any per¬ 
son to carry on the administration. It might be that the interim ministers them¬ 
selves would carry out the wishes of the electorate having understood the policy of 
the Congress and the people’s mind. It would be wrong to condemn them prematurely. 
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Mr. J. A. Subramaniam said that tho constitution of the Interim Ministry was 
illegal, and as long as the present Miuistry continued in office. Congressmen would 
find it difficult to oome forward with any compromise proposal. The interim ministers 
in undertaking to carry on the King’s Government had betrayed the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. George S. Issac said that the resolution placed before the House was a non¬ 
committal one, and they should koep au open mind on the matter. He appealed to 
the mover of the amendment to withdraw it as the resolution itself was clear on 
the point. 

Mr. Richard Devasikamani said that the opinion on the subject was sharply 
divided. lie opposed the amendment. 

Dr. Devasikamani said that if a complete breakdown of the constitution were to 
be averted, a Ministry should have to be formed. Under the persent circumstances, 
there was no other go for tho Governor but to form an interim Ministry. They ought 
not to condemn the Governor’s action light heartedly. 

At this stage a motion for closu o of the debate was moved, and carried. 

The amendment was put and declared lost 20 voting fur and 27 against. 

Mr. A. K. Surma moved the following amendment : —“It is further suggested that 
an attempt towards a compromise may be begun by the Governor and the leader of 
the Majority party examining the legislative programme of the majority party.” 

Mr. Sarma, in moving the amen Indent, sail that this was the only way to end 
the present impasse. There was ample scope for exploring all avenues towards 
arriving at a compromise. He was making a constructive suggestion to end the 
deadlock. 

Mr. V Chakkan opposed the amendment. Ho said that tho deadlock could be 
ended only by agreeing to tho proposal of Gaudluji to appoint a Tribunal. 

Dr. Devasikamani opposed the amendment stating that the suggestion was not 
a practical one. The deadlock could not be ended by such methods. Time was a 
great healer, aud he was of the view that some time' must elapse before attempts at 
a compromise would prove successful. Time must be allowed— 

“In the meanwhile” Mr. Chakkarai observed “the patient may die". (Laughter.) 

u The patient would not die”, the mover retorted. 

At this stage, Mr. *Sarro<i withdrew his amendment with the consent of the House. 

The original resolution was then put and carried. 

Communal Representation Condemned 

Mr. Oliver of Salem moved next tho following resolution : 

“The Conference notes that opinion iu the Indian Christian community is rapidly 
growing against the system of separate electorates for the Community, This Con¬ 
ference therefore reiterates tho following resolution passed by the fiist Conference 
iu April 1936 : — 

“This Conference is of the opinion that communal representation is not desirable 
m the best interests either of Indian Christians or of the country at large, and calls 
upon tho leaders of the Community to tike steps to get the Communal Award modi¬ 
fied in the direction of J nut Electorates with reservation of seats as a step towards 
the complete abolition of the system of Communal Representation itself. 

“It feels that a twofold injustice is involved in the provision of communal repre¬ 
sentation for Indian Christians in the Government of India Act, inasmuch as it has 
in addition to depriving the Community of chaucos of general co-operation, reduced 
its strength and iuflueuce by giviug it an inadequate representation aud by the 
present scheme of the delimination of Indian Christian constituencies.” 

This was a proposition, he said, which was discussed at the last conference. The 
Award must be modified in the interests of the progress of their community. Feel¬ 
ing was growing among the members of their community that separate electoral 
should be done away with. 

Mr. Alhenasius seconded the proposition. 

Dr. Devasikamani said that the members of the Roman Catholic Church were 
opposed to the system of joint electorate with reservation of seats If proper weightage 
was riven to their community, as had been given to Muslims, many of the difficulties 
would be overcome. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Total Prohibition as Goal 

The Conference next adopted a resolution urging the Government to adopt Total 
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Prohibition as the goal of its excise policy and to frame a programme to realise goal 
in twenty years. It also urged the Iudian Christian legislators to work for his end. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet again the next day. 

Second Day—Madras—13th. April 1937 

Eradication of Social Evils 

When the Conference resumed its session to-day, Rev. /*. Asirvadam , Madura, 
moved the following resolution : “The Conference deplores the existence of various 
social evils in the Indian Christian Community, and calls upon all Christians to 
make determined and concerted efforts towards eradicating them.’ 

He dwelt at length on the caste distinctions prevailing in the community, and 
pointed out that the same should bo eradicated. The dowry system should also be 
abolished. Ou account of this evil, many families were being ruined. Drink and 
gambling should also be checked. lie appealed to his co-religionists to devise ways 
and meaus to put an end to those evils. 

Mr. A. T. Andrews soeouded the resolution. 

Mr. V. 8. John moved an amendment to the effect that the churches and the 
Government also be requested to concert measures to eradicate these evils. 

liev. <S. Ponnurangam seconded the amendment. 

Mr. V Chakkarai Chetti pointed out that the amendment was vague and unless 
it was more specific Government help would not be available. 

Mr. J. 8. Vedamanirkam opposed the resolution and the amendment. He said that 
the evils referred to were not confined to the Indian Christian community alone. 

Mr, Abraham (Tanjore) said that the dowry system could be abolished if the 
youths of the community took up a bold stand not to accept dowries. 

Mr. O. F. E. Zacharias opposed the resolution. No useful purpose would be 
served, he said, by merely passing it. 

The amendment and the resolution were both lost. 

Business Career ion Youths 

Mr. R. Devasikamna moved the following resolution : “This Conference is of 
opinion that the diversion of the youth of the community iuto business careers is 
of extreme urgency and importance in order to secure a stable economic foundation 
for the community. The Conference is of opinion that the diversion of the youth 
of the community into business careers is of extreme urgency and importance in 
order to secure a stable oconomic foundation for the commnnity. The Conference 
notes that several Indian Christian businessmen havo succesfullv explore! now fields. 
In order to study their experiments an! formulate helpful advice to the youths of 
the day, the Conference directs the Indiau Christian Federation to convene a con¬ 
ference of Indian Christian businessmen at an eaily date and take such further 
action as may be deemed feasible be foie the next conference.'’ 

He said many youths were finding it difficult to get employment in Government 
service, nor was there much scope for entering into the learned professions. The 
professions were becoming overcrowded. The only way to find out work for the vast 
majority of educated youths, was to divert them iuto business careers. 

Mr. Samidoss seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Vedamanickam opposed the resolution. Ho staled that unless there was 
adequate opening for young men, there was no use in passing such a resolution. 
This was a political conference and he did not see any reason for bringing on such 
a resolution before the House. 

Mr. Zacharias supported the resolution. He said that the craze among youths 
for Government service had ruined the country. There was enough scope for indus¬ 
trial and agricultural enterprise in the country. 

Mr. Issac said that a committee of businessmen might be constituted to formulate 
proposals and submit the same at the next conference. 

The resolution was passed. 

Ten Year Plan for Rural Uplift 

Mr. J. 8. Panniah , Mannargudi, moved the following resolution 

“While the Conference acknowledges the good work already done both by the 
Government and agencies, like the Christian Church, the Y. M. C. A. also non - 
Christian agencies, towards the improvement of rural conditions, it urges the 
Government to make the subject of rural uplift one of its main'concerns and devise 
» ten year plan for an effective improvement of agricultural life"! 
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Mr. M. J. Samuel, Kurnool, seconded the resolution. He said that the District 
Economic Councils started bv the Government had not achieved any substantial 
sucoess in relieving rural indebtedness. A planned system of rural uplift was nece¬ 
ssary if effective improvement of agricultural life was to be brought about. 

Mr. A, K, Sarma , with the permission of the Rouse, moved that the following 
also be added to the resolution. 

“Resolved that inasmuch as a change of faith does not liberate converts from 
economic disabilities, any scheme of economic relief drawn up by the Government, 
must bo purely on an economic basis without reference to religion.*’ 

The mover accepted this addition to the resolution. 

Mr. Sarma said that there shoo! I be a change in the system of land tenurej if 
rural uplift was to he effective*. A tax on agricultural income should be levied. 
Unless this was done, no economic relief was possible. 

Mr. I r . Chakkarai Chrtti said that no economic relief was feasible, unless real 

socialism was introduced in the country. 

A delegate moved an amendment to the off * t tint a conference of Indian Chris¬ 
tians interestei in rani uplift hi <• niv.*:i*l b,* th r * F•* leratioa to study ways and 
moans for giving relief to the rural pipilrsm an l the *>arne be placed b-*foie th* 
noxf Conference. 

The mover a'**opt»»d t'us suggestion an 1 tie* resolution a-> amende 1 was then 
passed. 

Adult Eon vtnn 

The Conference n>*xt piv>»l a ivsilutim urging tin (djvernm mt to prepaid a 
scheme of a lilt obnitnu an 1 t> mih* it oMgaMrv on h:al burls to work the 
schome in th *ir r.^pe tr/o areas th * cist being met partly by a grant from general 

revenues and panic by a sp-e dal cess levied f >r the purpose. 

Christians am) Com vi un vi. Representation 

Dr. Dfriituhamant moved • •‘This Conferen-e demauls that as long as t’ne com¬ 
munal rule in ro-gevt of the services lasts, Iniiau Christians should be place 1 in a 
category by themselves an l not !>■» br.vketcl with Anglo-Indians, Europ-ans an 1 
those of non-Asiati • domicile. 

He said tiiit ac>Mrdmg to th-* present r i’e only one appointment was reserved 
out of every twelve pbS vaiant uni c;en m respjet of the one place they wens 
clubbed with Anglo-Indians. 

Mr, E Du ft seconded the resolution whi<-h was then put to vote an 1 carried. 

Work Devore Christian Lemmlators 

The Confeienc.* dr**,v. in tiie n-xt i *so!uti>n. the attention of the Indian Chris- 
tiau legislators to the resolution paw* l and urged them to take anion in respect of 
them. It aiso remi.nb'l tlie ropre-j.mun ws rhit ih\v sin il 1 k-vp in tm'h with 
village Chr.stians, s f i ly their cmiitims an 1 eultivtir t i romr.n* an 1 *tilv then 
disabi [ties, The Conference expect'* I Cnnsti.au legtshit >rs t) ol Wo t!ie community 
Hoarding tho w <rk of th*» b'gi-,1 iturcs by all means available. It hope l that ciucui 
matters affecting the welfare of th<» e omnun.-y would he referred to the organisation * 
concerned fjr their npuu )*i b »r • vn* ,v, w *i •expte>-> , l ail action taken in the mum 
of tlio community. 

Dewan Bah idur .S’. E. fl.my inath-m m»velanl Mr. O. F. E Zarhuiius seconded 
lho following resolution, whi di \v,b abptel unanimously : — 

“This Conference calls upon the members of the community to foim association-* 
at suitable centres and to have then linked up with tho Federation. 

Majority Community and the Minorities 

Mr. A. X. Su f iarsanam moved the following resolution : 

“Inasmuch as tho authorities have expressed the fear that the grant of previous 
assuranoos by a Governor to a popular Ministry in respect of his discretionary 

S owers might be construed as a brea;h of faith with the minorities, this Conference 
esires to state that iu its opinion Indian Christians do expect just treatment as 
much from a popular Ministry as from tho head of the Government. In this con¬ 
nection, it also reminds the loaders of the majority community to see to it that in all 
their activities they inspire confidence in the minorities." 

Mr. Sudarsanam said that the resolution had been admitted for discussion by the 
Working Oommitteo. He said that it was not intended to be one more or less of 
38 
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paseing a vote of confidence in the National Congress, which was tho majority party 
at present. They were in that resolution doaling with the majority party of what¬ 
ever complexion it might be. Tho next object of tho resolution was to give in a 
way a reply to Lord Zetland’s assumption that tho giving of an assurance would 
involve a breach of faith with the minorities. It was a big assumption to make 
that the majority party would bo hostile to tho minorities in tho couutry. Assuming 
that the majority was unfair to the minorities and the latter appealed to the Gover¬ 
nor, what guarantee was there that tho Governor would act against tho wishes ol 
the majority to protect the interests of tho minorities / At present, the Indian 
National Congress was in a majority, and in his opinion, it was not likely that tho 
Congress would noglect tho interests of the minorities. The Congressmen s keynote 
was contentment in the country. Christians would he stultifying themselves if the> 
were not friendly with the majority party. Lord Zetland ha I made an unwarranted 
assumption in using tho name of Indian Christians, wh > were in a minority to fight 
his battle with the Congress. The Ju lian Chiistian community as a whole did not need 
any special protection. 

Mr. Id Chakkari Chotti, in seconding the motion, sail that the Congress would 
never antagonise any minority community. Its past history showel that, if only 
the Indian Christians were ready to contribute their Glare ot service, the Cong res » 
would welcome them. 

At this stage, Mr. S. K IbuiUitnnthun suggested that the eomuiumty leaders 
should be given an oppoiMatty to study tie- que-ti >u :uil that the two lesolution* 
he circularised. 

Mr. George Isaac: moved an amendment to the - UV t that the lesoliUton be circu¬ 
larised to elicit opinion anl that it he brought at the next meeting of the conferee ■ *.» 
after due eonsideratiou. 

Mr. Sudarsanam said that sometime lmuce the question won' 1 become irrelevant. 

Mr. Zaeharias said that they should lie on friendly terms with the majority party, 
whatever it be. It would be easier and better to negotiate with a majority pait> 
than with the Government a timd patty. 

The amendment of Mr. George Issae was put to vote and d^darol lost. 

The original resolution was then passed by a large majority. 

G AN'IUIl if.-. SlA.'-KsTlMN imi: a Trihlxu. 

Mr. Samilasm moved: l Tn continuation of the le.solutiou pawed yesteiday, thi. 
Conference strongly ieeommenl-> to the Government and tin* 0regiew that the 
suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi for tie* appointment of a Tribunal for the settlement 
of the present deadlock he a ,, - , pt* , i a; one of th-* aveuu--; to be explmei toward* 
teaching a settlement. 

The resolution was alo/uel }>\ a !ar \>i 


The Harijan Sevak Sangh Report 

Fourth Annual Report - October 1935—September 1936 

The forth annual report of th.* Harijan Sevak Sangh, which recounts the activi¬ 
ties of the Sangh iu the perio 1 between Oct. lddo anJ September 1930, poinhs out 
that, ‘the year lias been remsrkabie an l eventful in many respects. The report briefly 
traces the growth of Harijan uplift in the country and proceeds : 

Propaganda was carried on in every province against untouohabihty in order 
to bring about a radical change m the minds of the caste Hindus. Harijan confer¬ 
ences, big and small, numbering, in all, about 17, were organised in different provin¬ 
ces to ventilate the specific grievances of Harijans and to educate public opinion on 
tho burning topics of tho day. Religious education among Harijans formod an im¬ 
portant item in tho activities of all the branches of the Sangh. At all our hostels 
and Ashrams there were regular prayers. During the Kerala Temple-Entry campaign, 
more than 1,000 bhajan parties were organised throughout Kerala. In the State of 
t Mysore, 40 cheap Harijuu Bhujan mandirs were built and regular bhajans were or¬ 
ganised by the workers of the Sangh In mysore, Punjab, Madras and other places, 
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our workers have introduced vedic rites at the marraige ceremonies, at times the 
worker himself officiating as priest. Surveys were conduoted by our workers in 
many Harijan centres with a view to ascertain their civic and social needs. The 
IT. P. East Harijan Board conducted a survey into the economic condition of Harijans 
in Birsi town with a view to start a co-operative society among them. 

Tha Bangh maintained a few industrial and vocational institutes iu different, parts 
of India. Last year 21 students from different parts of India were sent for training 
in tanning, of whom 8 were given scholarships by the Central Board. A tannery 
under the direction of Mahatma Gandhi was maintained at Wardha with tho financial 
support of the Sangli. The question of starting small tanneries in tho provinces 
with the help of the trained .students was engaging the attention of several provinces 
like Andhra, Karnataka. Mysore, Tamil Nad, Punjab and Bihar. 

The Sangli was able to continue iK help to sluiouN studying in the High School 
< lasses during the vear under report as m the past. Besides help in tho shape of 
additional scholarships, money to pay th»* s--hool fees, to purchase books, to pay 
boarding and lodging expense*, uni examination fees, was given by the Centre anl 
fho various provincial boards. 'Thus in all 1.031 stolons were helped during the 
year to the extent of Us. 30.f)0U. 

Eel'CATIoN 

The policy ot recruiting Hatijan children to common schools received gieater 
attention during the \ear unJ-u report and the attempt of the workers of the Sangli 
in this direction wen* attenh‘1 with encouraging success, specially in the urban areas. 
But the same could not b*» sail of mral a: eas. though attempts were made in this 
sphere also. A pint from th>* opposition of caste Ilinius in the matter, workers had 
to reckon with the unwillingness of the Harijans in manv cases to send their 

children to common schools attended by tho caste Hindu children. In the Natter- 

Harijan area ri tie- Kamnal di.stiict, though tlie Natters were prepared to allow 
Harijan children to attend the < ommou schools, the Harijans who depended on the 

Nattors for tlmir livchhool. i“fu^cl to s<uid their children to the school for 

fear of inclining th>‘ dKpleavir** of tlic Natters and thus losing their means of 
livelihood. Another diffi *u!ty w;u tlie existence of untouchabiliry among the Harijans. 
The Gandhi Adi ram at Maudxi m Catch was being conducted mostly for the benefit 

of Cbamar chilhen. When th" worDus almit r el Bliangi children into the school 

of the Ashram, the Chumais got enrage 1 and withliew all their children from the 
vdiool an i the AOuam. both of which wc tinsel temporarily. 

Every clYoit \\a, mile by tie; woik-us of tho Sangli to improve tho economic 

condition of Harijan .. Harijan'. w to foi tie* fir->f time employed iu the oashewnut 

factories of Mulwan m Kuangni DNtn t. tu a village in Anantupur District, iu 
Andhra, Harijai^ were in in* el P> Harijan Sevak> to take to the professions of barbers 
and washermen and th-» t a.to Hindus weie petsuaie.l to take advantage of their 
services with encouiaging results. Another welcome feature of this year’s activities 
was tlie beginning that •» u a ek-us ma le u bring' Harijan hoys under tho beneficent 
influence of scouting. 

Fin w r 

The total expends uc of the Sangli both of tie* Centre an 1 of all in branches wa, 
Rs. 4, ‘40,177 including JtbSd > on Rea hjuartor^ buildings, with tho exception of those 
lew committees tli.n have not c uit in tmur :u joaut in time. A large part of it came 
from tho Gunihi Bui so Fund. A sum of 2.32.44S was collected as donations by 
the Central B >ar 1 anl tlm bi\tuh*> dmag the vear. A deficit of Ks. 36,059 of the 
Central Board was m *t from the Pur.vj Foul q iota of the Central Board. At the 
close of tho \e.ir, the balan-o* at tlie II *adquarters to the ciedit of the provinces and 
the centre stood at Ks. 2.07,101-3-3. 

In this connection Mr. (’. Jiajatjopditirhari wrote — 

The Harijan Sovak Saugh has issued its report of work and statement of accounts 
for tho year ending 30th September 1936. Tho total amouut spent during the year 
in all tho provinces comes to nearly Rs. 1 lakhs and iu the presidency of Madras to 
nearly Rs. 1,08,000 as shown below : —; 

India. Madras Prosy. 

Rs. Ra. 

For schools ... i;43.I50 27,682 

„ hostels ... 78,930 32,409 

Books, stationery A clothes for school cbildieu 15,977 3,787 
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SONYA MARUTHI TEMPLE SATYAGRAHA 


Scholarships 

Wells 

Loans 

Medioal aid, soap, cloth, etc. 
Total including all other items 


India 

Rs. 

30,000 

7,003 

21,451 

5,770 

3,83,250 


( POONA— 

Madras Presy, 
Rs. 
7,348 
1,928 
6,044 
1,730 
1,07,556 


The work is done through 27 provincial boards and 222 district committees, 
166 taluka and other committees, all working under the able guidance and supervision 
o! the energetic General Secretary. Shri A. V. Thakkar. 


The Sonya Maruthi Temple Satyagraba 

After 10 days’ peaceful campaign iu course of which about 1,037 men belonging 
to all parties Congressitos, Democrats, Sanatauists and Liberals defied the order 

under Section 144 (Jr. P. Code promulgated by the District Magistrate and weie 
arrested as the consequence thereof, the Sonya Maruthi Temple Satyagraba at Poona 
was called off on the 13th. May 1937Jby Mr L B. Bhopatkui uudei whoso leadership 
it had been launched. 

In this connection it would be interesting to go through the history of Sonya 
Maruti dispute, which had been summed up bv the * , Maharatta' as following : — 

It is undisputed and well-known that the Sonya Maruti Temple is at loast 60 to 

75 years old and the annual Hanuman Jayanti* festival of two weeks’ duration is 

being celebrated annually all these years with ‘Bhajaus and ‘Kiitaus’ iu the 
<ustomary way of several'cther Hanuman temples iu Poona. 

The toraplo is situated iu ;the locality of gold and silver merchants and the 
‘Panchas’ or trustees of the temple are appointed by election fioin these merchants, 
The money for expenses of tho festival is annually collected by public subscription. 
It is, therefore, in that sense a public templo and the festival has been a public 
festival. 

As the gold and silver meichants form a compaiati\tly in h < ommunity the 
best ‘Kirtankars 1 and Bhajan panics were invited fo: the festival, making it 
thereby the most popular among these festivals. 

It was in the year 1930 that the Pony a Maruti temple came in the lino of the 
newly planned road called the Laxmi Road. Tho trustees of the temple immediately 
applied to the Municipality for preservation of the temple. The Laxmi Road 
Committee of the Municipality informed the tiustocs on 8th July, 193U as follows 

“It has been decided to preserve tho Maruti where it is situated and the 
applicants are informed accordingly. M 

When other adjoining buildings and walls etc. were pulled down fot tbo Laxmi 
Road, the old temple was pieserved. The merchants in the locality decided in 
1933 to rebuild the temple. Municipal permission to build the temple ou 5 ft. into 
b ft. space at the corner of tho roau was granted on 8th Match, 1933. 

All these Municipal resolutions weie passed without the loa.^t opposition or 
complaint from Muslim members of tho Municipal body. They took no objection. 
The plinth of the new temple was built up to the height of four feet. At this 
htage on 22ud July 1933, the District Magistrate abruptly ordered tho trustees to 
stop further work. ‘ This was duo to the application made by a few Muslims, in 
that month, alleging that the temple would obstruct the traffic and also that it 
would lead to communal trouble as a mosque was situated uoarby ! 

There was some correspondence between the Municipality and the District 
Magistrate. Instead of the old dimensions, the trustees wore ultimately in the year 
1934, allowed to reconstruct the templo on a space of 4 ft. by 4 ft. with a 
condition that its height should not be more than 8 ft. All these limitations to 
the dimensions were placed only on the ground of convenience of traffic on the 
road and there was no question about the customary music. 

How did that question come in 7 The Tamboli Masjid is oven now not situated 
on the Laxmi Road itself# It is in an adjoining lane. Thore is a distanoe of about 
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150 feet from the temple to the back wall of the Mosque. The front is still further 
off. There was a plot of land owned by tho Municipality which the trustees of 
the Mosque wanted as a gift from the Municipality, its value was estimated to 
about 13 thousand Rupees. But the Commissioner" C. D. recommended to sell the 
plot for the concession price of Rs. 2320. While communicating this to the 
Municipality in his letter of 15th April, 1033, the Commissioner C. D. expressly 
states that the plot is to be sold with the following condition quoted in the letter :— 

‘‘That no obstruction should be caused to the public bhajan. worship, kit tan 
and music of all kinds of the adjoining Maruti Temple/’ 

Tho Commissioner is an officer higher than the District Magistrate. And heie 
iu this letter of 15th April 1933. the Commissioner knew that (1) that fSonya 
Maruti Temple was a public temple (2) that public ‘Bhajan’ and ‘Kirtans’ with all 
kinds of music took place near the temple. The Government in their iecent 
communique on the Sonya Maruti dispute, pretend as it were, that they do not 
know anything about the customary rights of the parties and that they are yet to 
be determined. This is central v to thr admissions of their own responsible 
officers. 

In Apiil 1933, the Commissioner of Central Division had absolutely no doubt 
about the customary ‘Bhajan’ ‘Kirtau’ and all kinds of music at the Sony a Maiuti 
Temple lie would not have imposed that express condition on the sale of the 
plot unless ho had fully inquired about Dm ■■ust'unary right-, of the Hindu:' at the 
.Sonya Maruti Temple. 

The Muslims, it is learnt, have deposited the amount with the Municipality and 
without waiting for tie' sab* de«» 1 hav«' taken pos on of the plot and erected a 
'•ompound Arid the Managing Committee <>f the MuuicipaVy have resolved to 
hie a suit for | obsession ’ 

The Muslims wanted the pGt without the condition ’ S> tho ownership of the 
plot has lemaiuod in dispute between tb*> Municipality and liras. It ha* been 
subsequently icsoIvm! b\ the Munn ipa! body not to sell the plot to the* Muslimt- 
Regular sale of the plot lias n«.t \et taken place. Tin.* Muslims knew of the 
- ondilion imposed by tie* Ommissiorm in April 1933. and in duly of the same 
>ear, i.e . about three, numbs after that, they applied to Urn Dibtnct Magistrate 

♦ hat the Sonya Maruti Temple slmul 1 not be rebuilt because it would obstruct 
♦laffic and leal l<> communal trouble ’ Restrictions on the dimensions of the 

♦ emple was the it-uilt. Yet m 19.11 and 1935. there was tin hindrance to the anuual 
festjva 1 ' and they were performed m the usual way with all the ncessary music. 

Aitu the permission to rebuild tho temple was granted the second time in 1931 
with restrictions and the temple was being rebuilt according to the restrictions. Mr 
Khan complained on behalf of the local Amuman Islam to the District Magistiato iu 
1936, that the budding of the temple shouli be disallowed because music at it would 
be against the religious feeling* of Muslims. It rr ist be mentioned that the Anjuman 
has no control tion uith tho Tain boh mosque and the tiustees of the Tamboh mosque 
have never male any complaint During the tun** when the tt tuple was being coni’ 
pleted, the idol was placed in the ^hop-window nearby and the annual festivals weie 
otdd before tho idol with the usual ‘Bliajans’and 'Kittans'. There is no question about 
tne lights of tho Hindus. The only question would bo how far tho oh&ei vance of those 
rights would coin** iu the way of t!c> usual tiaflb-on the Laxrai Road. But the District 
Magistiato ami tin* Government have takou a new and absurd position from last yeai, 
quite centraly to theii own record and the unquestionabb* commitments of then 
officers. They seem to put Hindus on their defence as if they arc iu tho wrong and 
are the aggressors iu tins dispute. 

Last .year the District Magistrate banned music completely for all the 15 days of 
the festival. Hindus submitted aud made representations to tho District Magistrate. 
During the festival days the present District Magistrate Mr. Trotman took charge. 
Repiosculations were made to him by Hindus and the Distiiot Magistrate consulted 
some Muslim loaders. After full deliberation he allowed soft music only on the final 
<*ay of the festival for a limited period iu tho moruiug. The Hindus were observing 
\i w 'th the permitted soft music during the limited time. All of a sudden 

Muslim crowd gathered round aud began to attack, tho Hindus. The Muslims thus 
were admittedly tho agressors last vear, when tho riot broke out. Even when the 
riot spread to other localities, tho Muslims were the aggressors. Tho Hindus oulv 
retaliated. b 
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This year when the trustees of the temple applied for permission to celebrate 
the festival for two days before the commencement of if, the Personal Assistant to 
the District Magistrate was seriously making inquiries about tho numbor of musical 
instruments used, the times and durations of‘Bhajati’ and ‘Kirtans’, the dimensions 
of the PanJal usually erected for the purpose, the approximate number of people that 
gather etc. etc. Where was tins necessity of inquiring into all those details, when 
the District Magistrate had to ban diasticaily any kind of music on any day V Either 
the District Magistrate must have changed his mind at the eleventh hour or he 
wanted to keep the Hindus in the dark about his real intentions and surprise them 
with tho order issued iu tho afternoon ou the day previous to the opening day of tho 
festival. The festival starts very early in the morning. Tim ‘Kirtan’ commences an 
hour or so before the birthtime of ITanumari which is exactly at tho moment, of 
sunrise. It was thought perhaps that the Hindus would be inactive simply by the 
abrnpt surprise of the Order. 

A few people broko the order iu tie* morning b\* ringing the tiny boll. Yo< for 
three days the extent of Satyagrahu was comparatively small. When Mr. Bhopatkar 
came back from Bombay after interviewing tl».* Horae Member and when lie declared 
the disappointing result of the interview, all sections of the community joined the 
Satvagraha iu largo numbers. Then tho District Magistrate and tho 1) S. P. wont 
to Bombay, had consultations with the higher authorities and returned without tho 
slightest sign of modification iu the older. The disappointments of tho people 
increased still further. The unprovoked and premeditated lathi charge by tho Police 
on 7th inst. on a perfectly peaceful procession aided insult to injury, and added t# 
impulse of the Satjagraha which ultimately assumed unexpectedly largo proper lions. 



The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Welcome Address 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Confluence was held at Nandyal on the 20tb. 
and 21st. June under the presidency of ti-imati Kolia Kanakavalli Tayaramma. 

Srimathi Kypa Seshamtna, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said that they had assembled in the Conference in a town whose 
“puianic” fame and historic importance might s**rve to remind them of the glorv 
which Rayalaseema had once attained. Tins part of the country, ruled by Budhibt 
Kings, gave shelter to Budhist Bikshus and helped in the piopagation of Budhism. 
More recently, during the time of Sri Krishna Devaraya, Nandyal attained pie- 
eminence and was also the home of such great poets as Pingala Surama. But with 
the advent of British lule in India, Rayalaseema, like the rest of the country 
fell oa evil days. Shrimati Seshama assured them in tho great yagna for the 
regeneration of the Motherland, now going on, Rayalaseema would not lag behind 
She would bring to the alter of freedom her own offerings of sacrifice. 

Continuing, Srimathi Seshamma observed that there were 36 crores of people in 
India, of whom nearly IS crores wort* women, it had been said that wuman was 
mans u Ardhangi” (better half). It was, therefore, inconceivable how man, if he 
neglected his "Ardhangi", could be successful in solving the economic, social and 
political problems that faced him. There must always he joint effort on a basis of 
equality. This fact was more than amnly illustrated in the last Satyagraha struggle, 
when women went to jails, faced lathi blows and suffered every privation and thus 
established their equal position with men. Even in the political sphere, she had 
now the right of vote. As literacy among women was far less than that among 
men, it was tho most urgent duty of the State to afford greater facilities for the 
education of the girls. Public opinion aud effort must le mobilised to bring adequate 
pressure in the Government. 

In the social sphere eminent reformers, uotahly the late Mr. K. Veerasalingain 
Pantulu, Messrs. Valuru buryanarayana Rao aud Ilarbilas Sarda had already given a 
lead. But eoutioversy still ‘raged about divorce and birth-control. These \vere not 
small matters because they weio intimately bound up with the problems of national 
health and well-being aud the very future of the race, shrimati Seshama asked 
them to take note of the conditions in Western countries, where divorce and birth- 
contiol wen- already in vogue, consider ancient Hindu thought, culture and ideal* 
and after calm and dispassionate deliberations arrive at right conclusions. Regaiding 
women’s i ight of inheritance, tho speaker desired that suitable legislation should 
immediately he flamed aud brought into foice placing woman ou a par with man. 

Opening Address 

Miss Amniaunu Raja , M. L. A., then opened the Conference. 

In opening the Conference, Miss G. Ammanna Raja said that Indian women played 
a great part in the social and national life in the old days and they should play a 
"renter part in days to come. Fortunately the Congress had brought them out* of 
their homes and made them realise that the kitchen was not the only limit of thar 1 
activities. Worneu took active part in the Satyagraha movement, 'organised huge 
processions for political propaganda, prepared salt, received lathi blows and eveu 
courted imprisonment. They showed tremendous enthusiasm in the recent elections 
and but for their willing help and co-operation, perhaps, it would not have been so 
easy for tiro Congress Candidates to come out successful with such a large majority 
m tho rocent election campaigu. 

Tho speaker urged that educatiou of women in the country was very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Lack of education among the women-folk was due to the general poverty Jin 
the country and want of educational facilities. Tho problem of female education 
could not *be satisfactorily solved unloss compulsory elementary education among 
girls was enforced in all the towns and villages. Women should at least oomplete 
the elementary school course and should be able to read newspapers and have an 
up-to-date knowledge of what was happening all over the world. They ought to 
know how to bring up their children with the spirit infused into them to seek the 
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deliverance of the country from political bondage. It was only educated, cultured 
and enlightened mothers that could bring up healthy and noblo sons and daughters 
of India. 

Continuing, Miss Ammanna Raja said that social reform should go hand in hand 
with the spread of education. It was a pity that the Surda Act was very weakly 
worded and practically most of the marriages performed in violation of the Act were 
going unpunished. It was necessary that the Act should bo so amouded as to make all 
offences under the Act coguisablo and the Government should be made to take the 
initiative in filing complaints in the case of every violation of the Act. Further, 
imprisonment should bo provided in the Act, instead of its being an alternative to 
one of fine. The Hindu Law should be also amended to provide equal property rights 
to women as to men. It was also necessary that elementary knowledge of the ways ol 
health and how to hiing up children should be taught to girls and women. The teaching 
of domestic ecouomv should not he ignored. Women should woi k out their own uplift 
They must see that their children grow up to be worthy men and women. Much lies 
in tlie men and women. Much lies in the mothers and the women to develop the sense 
of patriotism in the children. They should boycott all foreign aitides and wear only 
khaddar and buy only Swadeshi articles. 

She regretted that some modern women thought that it was below their dignity 
to look after their homes. It was for tin* woraeu to look after their homes and 
children. Children neglected by the mother and left completely under the control of 
servants would fail to have the nublc homely influence <m them. Motheily iustiucts 
ought to teach wjui-m that they should use their own intluHio* on their children sj 
that they may grow up tu be the right sort of citi/.-uis. Woman's taking pai t in 
public life should not mean neglecting their homes. 

In conclusion she appealed to all women to become member* of the Congres, m 
larger numbers and help its struggle for indepen fence. 

Presidential Address 

Sieemathi Ktinukavalli T<j'ira?nrna , in the course of her presidential ad Ire* 
said that the last Satyagraha struggle had brought a tremendous awakening among 
the women of this country and released much energy and enthusiasm During con¬ 
ferences such as these it wort* well to recall the names of such patriotic women as 
dhansi Laxmibai and Durgabai. who had brought lustre and glory to womanhood. 

The President then gave a biief history of the national struggle for freedom 
under the aeeis of the Congress. She referred t ) tie* new Constitution Act and said 
ihat the Provincial Autonomy promise 1 in it was a fare * Th«* Federal part of it 
came in for severe comment. The wre.kmg of such a Constitution to save India 
from the dangers attendant upon its introduction was a ne ary corollary to tha 
Congress ideal of independence. 

Referring to the question of office-acceptance, Mis. Tyataruraa said that considei - 
ing it from the standpoint of intensifying national struggle, it would be well if office 
was not accepted. The strength ♦, foige the er>untrs\ will d**p**!id«*d ,, u constructive 
work outside the Leg-slat me. 

To-day there existed, she sail, much social injustice. Women too. had beau the 
object of considerable neglect. It there was injustice in the family how could there 
not be injustice in the country i IV* subjection of the country, she said, could 
directly bo attributed to the subjection of women. 

The President suggested a fifteen-year programme (or odueat on of women aud 
called on leaders to agitate and do propaganda in this behalf. An educated woman 
was a greater help to man than an uneducated one. Even the best of men needed 
courage and encouragement in their hours of distress : that courage and encourage¬ 
ment would come only if women were educated. 

Shrimati Duvvuri Subbamma. addressing the gathering on the importance of the 
women’s pait in tho family life said that the Hindu genius did not admit of imita¬ 
tion of Western habits and mode of living. The woman was tho queen of the house 
and she must rule it well and thoroughly by creating an atmosphere of peace and 
happiness and radiating love. She noticed, she said, a certain tendenoy to deory 
ancient ideals. This did not augur well for India. Women have enormous leisure at 
home and if they could but devote an hour a day at the spinning wheel, they oould 
easily supply the family with the requirements in clothos. 
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Resolutions 

After some discussion the Conference passed sevoral resolutions. 

The Conference, while expressing conGdeuce in Mahatma Gandhi, cordially invited 
him to assumo leadership once again so as to leal India to his goal of Pnrna Swaraj. 
It emphatically condemned the action of the Governor in appointing the Interim 
Ministry which did not command the confidence of the electorate and called upon 
the Governor to convene the Legislative Assembly forthwith. 

The Conference was of opinion that if the British Government was true to its 
intention of conceding Responsible Government to India it should unhesitatingly give 
the assurance demanded by the Congress. 

The Conference congratulated IIis Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness 
Parvathi Sothu Bai on the bold step they had taken in throwing open State temples 
to the Ilanjans. it expressed the view that the duty of eradicating the social evil 
of untouchability devolved upon women in particular and that it was essential that 
vigorous propaganda should be carried on. 

The Conference resolved that with a view to promoting the economic welfare of 
the country and with a view to relieving the stress of unemployment it was highly 
essential to propagate the use of Ktialdar. The Conference called upon such of 
those women who came under the lit-uacy t *st and waose names have been omitted 
in the Assembly electoral rolls to get their names registered immediately. It urged 
that more women candidates for elections should bo s**t up with a view to afford¬ 
ing them opportunities for g-eater participation m the political life of the country. 

Tho Conference resolved that women sluuld woik for the promotion of communal 
unity and f u* establishment of closer uni larger contact with the Muslim masses. It 
called upon women to enrol t Item-.elves as rnunbjr*. of the Congress. 

The Conference extended its sympathy for those women and children who were 
suffering terribly as a result of the civil war in Spain. It appealed to Indian women 
to render whatever help they thought fit either by way of clothes oi provisions. 


The South Arcot Women’s Conference 

Opening Address 

The South Arcot Women .*. Conference was held at Villupuram in the local 
Ganapathi wlas Theatre on the 31»t. January 1937 under the presidency of Mrs. 
A. Jiukmam Luk*im*pathx. Three hunlreJ women from all parts of the district 
attended. 

Mrs. R. i'isalakhx Sastrt , opeuiug the Conference, compared the condition of 
the womenfolk of Luna sun" two thousand \"ars ago with that of present-day 
women and said that the wounui of au< lent India were ail advanced socially and 
intellectually and literally rule I the country from their hearth and home.* The 
uresent backward conlition of womenfolk was due to lack of education. They had 
been agitating for the improvement of female education in the land for the last 
thirty years, but uo good result had been achieved, lhesent-day English education, 
though good in some respects, would not solve the problem of women’s uplift so as 
to make them reach the level of men in all things in life. The women of India, 
said Mrs. slastri, should move with the times and compote with men in all walks 
of life. Couforeuoo of women such as tins oiie were useful for removing the 
inherent shyness of women and make them come to the front especially in toams 
where women had uo facilities t,j meet together with the same freedom with which 
they did in villages. 

Welcome Address 

Srimathi Jagcuiambaly Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to tho help which tho organisers of tho Conference had received 
at the hands of Mr. Chidambara Aiyar and irom tho local Ladies* Club. The whole 
w ° r *dj she said, was engaged in a serious struggle for obtaining equal rights for one 
and all and everywhere they were hearing about socialism and kindred principles 
39 
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being put into practice particularly in countries whero inequality was great. The 

f josiuon of India:! women to-day was very deplorable. But Indian women had not 
agged behind men in the struggle for freedom. Their President Mrs. Rukmani 
Lakshmipathi was a living example of what the women of India were capable of 
achieving in every field of lifo if sufficient opportunity was given to them. 

Srirnathi Jagadambal then referred to the throe bills introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Messrs. Deshmukh, Babu Bhagavan Das and Yiswanath 
Doss for the amelioration of their condition and appealed to the delegates to support 
these bills. She condemned child-marriage, the dowry system, the Devadasi system, 
which were humiliating to womenfolk. They should all agitate with one voice for 
the betterment of tlioir condition. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi , in the course of her presidential address, referred to the 
importance of women taking part not only in the struggle for social uplift but 
also in the political stiuggle. She referred to the activities of the Congress for the 
last 50 years and more and said that the Congress was the one representative 
institution in the country which would be able to wm Swaraj foi them, teho made 
an eloquent appeal to' the ladies pieseut to j »in the Congress and help it in its 
struggle for national freedom. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Lakshmipathi observed that the women of India had an 

equally great part to play in this struggle, because their fortunes were bound up 

with those of the men in tho laud. She c<>n lemned the (Jovernmeut for their 
utter neglect of female education and said th.it while tin* Government wanted to 

spend half their income towards the maintenance of a huge Army, they had 

bestowed little attention on tho hopeless condition of the village folk, their grinding 
poverty, their unhealthy and insanitary surroundings and their literacy. She appealed 
to the ladies who had assembled there to ponder over all those matters deeply aud 
do the utmost in their power to better tho lot of the masses She appealed to them 
to support the bills introduced in the Legislative Assembly he improving tho 

social position of the women m the laud, and for enabling them to got rights in 
ancestral properties. 

Turning to the coming elections, Srirnathi Lakshmipathi said that a large 
number of women had been enfranchised and it was their duty to help the Congress 
candidates in tho elections. By supporting the Congress they would be strength¬ 
ening the Congress in its fight for the freedom of their country. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were then passe 1 at the Conferee v. Tie Conference 
resolved to support the Bill intro luoed l*\ I)r Deshmukh in tho Assembly, 
condemned tho recommendations of the Select Committee hu the deletion of 

two clauses relating to daughter’ ri'ht to prnpetty and widow-,' claim for full 
rights over the properties of their i-M 1 hu-duo U. and app-u'e 1 to the Members 
of the Assembly to pass tho Bill io intiolueel h\ ]>r I) shinukh. 

The Conference condemned the jll-tivatme/j motel out to \<>ing widows 
and supported the Bill of Balm Bhagavan Dasani tii.it of Mi. Visvanithn Das. 

The Conference congratulated the Mih.uaja of Truvan-ue and his mother on 
throwing open the State temples to tin; lianjans au l pravel tor their long life. 

Tlie Conference deman led the light to \o r c for women m respect of Hindu 

religious institutions an l appealed to the Government aud to tie* members of the 
Assembly to prevent the dedication of Devadasis to tempi * s-rvuo by moans of 
legislation. 

Tho Conference requested the women of India to take to khaddar and patronise. 
Swadeshi articles in their household. It was resolved to appeal to tho Congress 
members of the Assembly to introduce a Bill for throwing open temples in British 
India to Harijans on the* lines of the Travancoio Proclamation. 

The Conference passed some other resolutions condemning chil l-marriage, request¬ 
ing tiie Government to establish middle school fir women in all taluk centres for 
teaching them needle-work, handicraft, midwifery, etc., and to make education com¬ 
pulsory for female children upto the fifth standard iri every village and town. The 
Conference demanded the extension of franchise for women in the new Constitution 
and a larger representation on the Councils and Assemblies for women. 

Srirnathi Rukmani Ammal proposed a hearty vote of thanks, after which the Con¬ 
ference was dissolved. 
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The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Tenth Session —New Delhi—7th* April 1937 


The tenth annual session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry commenced at New Delhi on th<* 7tb. April 1937 with a fairly large 
attendance under the {(residency of Mr. D. t*. Khaitan. Besides delegates there were 
several Indian and European members of th^ Contra! Legislature Among the distin¬ 
guished visitors were Mrs. Saiojini Nailu, Mi. Bhulabh.u Desai, Mr. Hamda.^ 1 antulu, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Mr. kairwiy Scott, Mr. Ganga Singh. Hie Bahadur k. Govindachan 
and Mr. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. Khaitan, in the course of his addiess, after giving a brief account of the 
history of the Federation, sail that dining the fust year of its existence _4 commer¬ 
cial bodieb were afliliatod to it, while to-day thov ba 1 on its roll o7 provincia 
chambers, trade associations and industrial oigonisation-v entitling the rederation to 
voice with confidence the views of the entire Inlian commercial community, it na* 
been instrumental in waking th** Government of India to the realities of a numoei 
of economic problems which a flee fed adveiselv Indian interests. It has been ms ru- 
mental in shaking the commercial community from its apparent luke-warmness and 
lethargy and neating m them greater cmsnoiwiess of the responsibilities which 
vested interest-, in the < <"iutr\ have towards its well-being Had it not been tor a 
central organisation like the F** lei atum with its mission, during the last ten j ears, 
of harmonising provin> ial interests m tlr* greater interests of India, or cementing 
feelings of nat.ona/i^m and unify amongst its member bodies representing varied 
interests all over the country, tie* position of the Indian commercial communi y 
would have been difficult with disintegrating forces at play. Mr. khaitan concluded . 
“Everyone of you, I am sure, w ill recall with pride the absence of any occasion on 
which it was not possible for the Federation to represent the Indian commercial com¬ 
munity with one voice and I must gne all member_ bodies of the Federation their duo 
share of credit for adjusting their differences of opinion and views—if they at an 
existed on anv question—for strengthening the hands of the Iederation iiom^time o 
time on all matters of importance affecting the economic well-being of India 

Mr. Khaitan reviewed at the outset tie* important events of the past year and 
observed: “Economic conditions all over tin* word 1 are changing^ and in many ies ~ 
pect:- the eventual outcome is uncertain. In 1m is finding it difficult to maintain net 
position in the world maikets and its foieign trade is being adversely affected by 
economic nationalism on the one hand and Empire policies on the other, lhe increase 
of exports that wo have recently witness* 1 is not based on any stable or peimaueu 
basis, but is generally and authoritatively regarded to be a temporary phenomenon 
arising out of the military pi epat lions in Europe. In the sphere of trade buatera 
trade agreements between difbuent countries are being entered into and this has, in 
somo measure, weakend India's position in markets abroad, since while other countries 
have been prompt to enter into recipiocal or clearing arrangements our Government 
have followed a policy of drift m tins respect. It is essential that the Governmen 
of India continually and fully advised by their Trade Commissioners abroad should 
remain actively in contact with the trend of economic activities and commercial 
regulations in other countries and shotilJ take suitable measures to meet the difficul¬ 
ties aud restrictions in India’s principal markets, apart from being in search of liesh 
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Proceeding, Mr. Khaitan said : “It is disappointing to note that although an agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between the United Kingdom, United States of America and 
Kranco in regard to the stabilisation of their currencies, our Government have persis¬ 
tently declined to review our currency position or revise the currency policy, lho 
Reserve Bank of India Act in its preamble definitely laid down that iu such circum¬ 
stances our currency policy would be reviewed. A persistent demand \vas mado 
thereforo but in vain, though the situation in the country strongly calls for the same. 
I fail to see how, unless that is done, (in addition to adequate retrenchment in 
expenditure) the Provincos will be able to carry On nation-building activities and 
to bring about a real economic uplift among the people at large. 

“I cannot help observing that we in ludia suffer from the malady of conceptions 
which are not only old and unsuitable to the conditions of this country but which 
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have been rejected even in the countries where they originated. We are dominated 
by economic doctrines which hardly find acceptance in any part of the world. Econo¬ 
mic self-sufficiency.as a national objective is denounced as a suicidal policy but it is 
the policy which is being followed all over the world to-pay. Great Britain itself 
built up its textile shipping and other industries after rigid protection, but the 
virtues of free trade have always been preached in India for the benefit of consumers 
of imported piece-goods. We are being asked to believe that India is principally 
and agricultural (country and has no other futuro save that of a producer of raw 
materials which she could export in order to balance her trade and her budget. 
Such conceptions are based on a misapprehension of the fundamentals of economic 
progress and have been abandoned in other countries. Even the British Dominions 
like South Africa, Australia and New Zeland resisted similar attempts of British 
administrators. Industrial developments is a sine qua non of agricultural development 
for without industrial development it is impossible to laise t v> e standard of living or 
to increase the purchasing power of the people. I wish to impress upon those res¬ 
ponsible for the economic well-being of the country that industrialisation of India iB 
absolutely essential in order to lesson the pressuio of population on land, to provide 
alternative sources of employment in order to absorb the surplus population and 
to diversify economic pursuits. 

“In India, we have three kinds of industries—large scale, small and cottage. 
There is ample scope for the successful operation and development of all these types 
in view of the fact that the large section of middle-class population could usefully 
be occupied in small scale industries. As rogards cottage industries. 1 should point 
out that all those at present living on land aic not really needed for agricultural 
activities. They are shown in the Census Reports as living mainly on laud simply 
because they are members of the agi ieultui ist families and have Let other adequate 
occupation. Tho Agricultural Commission recognised that the labour problem to-day 
is the same from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine Com¬ 
mission reported in 1880, namely to lessen the pressuie of population on land. In 
Bengal 50 per cent of tho population would be sufficient for earning on agricultural 
activities, but the Census Report of 1931 shows 80 per cent as living on land. In 
fact, the Census Report for 1881 shows only 50 peicent of the population as living 
on land. I have made enquiries and have been authoritatively advised that, it is 
necessary to find out other occupations for the 30 per cent of the population who 
are really not needed for the cultivation of land. Similar conditions prevail in the 
other Provinces also, although tho figures may vary. The most suitable method of 
pioviding subsidiary occupations would be to engage the people in cottage industries. 
Tn Bengal, the agricultural classes were actually engaged in cottage industries but 
they were driven out by the import of cheap machine-made goods. 

“If tho Central Government, in consultation with tin* newly created autonomous 
provincosj evolve a comprehensive plan of co-ordination in respect of these threo 
kinds of industries, I am sure constiactive and beneficial woik could be carried on 
in whoso wake would follow the improvement in education, sanitation and other 
nation-building activities which directly affect the welMving of the mass of people, 
urban and rural. I would therefore urgo that the Government of India should 
modify their present lukewarm attitude towards industrialisation and should initiate 
a bold policy of industrialisation for tho benefit of the country. Such a policy, I 
may add, should be actively supported by ail other bodies such as the Provincial 
Departments of industries, the Railways, Local Self-Government institutions and the 
Port Trusts. 

“Industrialisation demands adequate protection and tho Provinces which have 
hitherto least industrialised themselves need protection the most. It is necessary 
that in addition to protective tariffs there should be cheap transport facilities, cheap 
money conditions and an ample supply of funds. We find that even tho prevalence 
of cheap money conditions in the market docs not ensure a plentiful supply of funds 
for industrial nuance. The currency policy of the Government of India is determined 
by conceptions about the rate of Exchange, which I can only characterise as anti¬ 
national. The Government of India, I regret to say", have no definite or positive 
industrial policy. It oscillates from time to time with the particular predilections 
ana views of the successive Finance Members of the Government of India; more¬ 
over, a number of extraneous considerations affect the over-cautious and antiquated 
policy of discriminating protection. Even in the present backward state of the 
country 8 finances, money would be avail ibie to a certain extent if only there is 
enough confidence in tho Government’s policy for industrialisation. I would refer you 
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to the well-known fact that ou the Government accepting the proposals tor protect¬ 
in' the sugar industry for a period of 15 years, plentiful finance was made available 
for that industry, and within a period of five years the country became self-sufficient 
in regard to the supply of white sugar. Rs 15 orores arc annually saved to the 
country out of which more than Rs. 8 orores go directly to the agriculturist. If a 
plentiful supply of funds be made available to indigenous industries under a well- 
defined policy of protection, trado is bound to improve and any repercussions of such 
an improvement on the money market by way of increase in interest charges can be 
checked by the co-ordinating efforts of the Reserve Rink and the Scheduled Banks. 
High interest rates inevitably load to slump and if the revival of trade following in 
<he wake of the growth of the indigenous industries is to be maintained, every pre¬ 
caution will have to be taken to see that high interest rates do not prevail as a con¬ 
sequence of improvement in trade. 

''Even the present halting policy of protection adopted by Government during the 
last 12 years has no small achievement to its credit. If we examine the figures of 
production of some of the protected major iuiustnes, we find that in the case of 
Matches the production of 10 5 million gross boxes in 1926-27 increased to 24 2 
million gross boxes in 1935-36. In the case of paper, tho production in 1925-26 of 
28,0UU tons increased to 48,000 tons in 103 >-36. Ju the case of cotton textiles, 1.954 
million yds. in 1925-26 increased to 3,571 million yds. in 1935-36. Handloom produc¬ 
tion also increased, from 1,160 million in 1925-26 \o 1,660 million yds. in 1935-36. In 
the case of sugar, from a paltry production of 321,000 tons in 1926-27, it shot up to 
1,166,000 tons in 1935-36. The production of gur has increased from about 3 and 
half million tons in 1926-27 to about 6 and three-fourth million tons in 1936-37. 
Production of steel in 1925-26 of 320,000 tons was more than doubled in 1935-36. 
These industries which developed during the last ten years —although they havo had 
restricted scope for expansion under the present policy of discriminating protection— 
have been contributing annually, on a conservative basis, about Rs, 100 orores to tho 
national wealth of India. As against this gain, it is often contended that as a result 
of the policy of protection, the revenues of the Government of India are affected by 
tho diminution or disappearance of receipts under Customs duties. I feel that there 
can be no comparison between the loss of Customs Revenue to tho Central Exchequer 
and the immense gain to the country in every direction. I fail to understand how 
anv responsible Government, with the genuine intention of initiating protectionist 
policy and a whole-hearted desire for the industrial recovery of this country, can 
with any justification blame the protected industries for the natural consequences 
aiising out of an effective protective tariff. The Central Exchequer is compensated 
through other channels. The industry creates employment for middle-classes and a 
greater demand for raw materials while a large-scale protected industry stimulates 
the establisnment of subsidiary and ancillary industries Large scale industries havo 
created a number of subsidiary industries, such as tho manufacture of chemicals, 
starch, strawboards, roller, skins, leather belting, tin plates, wire products, etc., and 
these, in turn. have beeu able to absorb a considerable portiou of the unemployed 
and have provided means for the diversification of vocations. 

“But apart from protective tariff, I would like to draw attention to tho question 
of revision of reveuue tariff which is engagiug the attention of the Government. 
As a result of some of the revenue duties having the effect of a protective tariff, a 
number of small-scale industries have grown up in a number of provinces, such as 
the manufacture of toilet requisites, soap, rubber shoes, pharmaceutical and 
spirituous preparations, etc. These have also been instrumental in relieving 
unemployment among the middle-classes. But with the growing competition from 
foreign countries, they are carrying on a precarious existence, and have no future 
for a healthy growth unless Government come to their succour. I am afraid uuder 
the present oauona laid down by Government for grant of protection to an industry, 
these small industries in which considerable capital is suuk—have little chances of 
survival. Tho condition of these industries need careful and sympathetic watching 
and I hone the revenue tariff would not be so altered as to expose them suddenly 
to tho full blast of world competition. 

“Cottage industries also tend to thrive along with large-scale industries. The 
apprehension that the hand-loom industry would suffer owiug to tho growth of the 
Cotton Textile Industry, has, for instance, been falsified by the simultaneous 
gradual growth of the Handloom industry. With the growth of sugar industry, 
again, the manufacture of gur has also increased. The prosperity of the Indian 
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agriculturist is very intimately connected with tho growth of cottage industries for 
tne obv.ous reason that a large number of them can find employment therein. 
Avery effort should therefore he made to revive cottage industries in the villages. 
Jne system in operation in Japan can be introduced with greater advantage in our 
villages and the services of the village merchant should no requisitioned for this 
purpose. He is not likely to make a beginning himself unless the State comes in 
nn a dennite well-laid plan wherein tho village merchant has a specific function 
to perform. He should be enabled to supply the raw material to the villagers and 
taife back from them the finishod products. The villager would be saved the 
intricacies of financing the supply of raw materials and of marketing the finished 
products Ho would he given at his own door work for which he would he paid 
ana ins time would thus be utilised to his best advantage. Finance will have to 
e made available to Provincial Governments for this purpose, and even if 
currency has to bo expanded with a view to securing this object, it will not 
ave any appreciable effect on the rate of exchange. I hold that even if a temporary 
depreciation may rosult from such expansion, the Government should take the nooes- 
y risk with a view to improving the economic condition of the agriculturist, and 
o avert a greater danger to society by prolongation of the acute distiess prevailing 
in the rural areas. in 


The agriculturist can also be helpod bv encouraging him to grow directlv con* 
sumable articles such as vegetables, fruit, dairv products, etc. The agimilitarist 
should further be given greater faoilities for quick tiansport and tho marketing of 
bis produce at neighbouring towus. If the Provincial Governments un lertake capital 
yorks by schemes of irrigation and eloctiicity, by constructing new roads and repair¬ 
ing tho existing means of communication, it will not onlv liolp a quicker and cheaper 
transport of these directly consumable articles, but it may also relievo the immediate 
unemployment in the Districts. Ready money will thus b*< available to smaller towns 
ana villages. No plan of economic uplift can yield sufficiently good results unless it 
reaches the villages directly and even a slight improvement in tho income of the 
agriculturist is bound to reflect in greatei turn over in the trade and industry of the 
country. I would, therefore, emphasis-' the necessity <> f tho Central Government of 
India to prone completely into tho malaiv and to in tuit.‘ m consultation with the 
irovincial Governments a systematic an f detailed plan of capital works that would 
alleviate the misery in the remotest corners on the count! v. 


Apart from these measures designed for the betterment of con 1 it inn in the 
country, we cannot lose sight of the fa-t that India has to depen 1 on it.> export 
race nc. on y to pay for the goods it hnvs but also f-u the icmittances to the 
tenued Kingdom on account of Home charges and inn-ebb* imports. Su.h remittance 
amount to about Us. 8 I crores per year. Thrie can be no doubt that it is to the 
inteiest of the United Kingdom, the cre-litor country hei.vlf, to lind for InJia a 
favourable balance of tiade in goods to the extent of‘about lis. 80 crores per year 
so that the l nited Kingdom mav be in a position to -lraw her ‘dividends’. We have 
the regrettable phenomenon during the last four \ears of the country being diaiuel 
ot its metallic resources to make its payments to the Umied Kingdom.* Although the 
Government of the country has bnon indifferent to this outflow of yellow metal 
t 'r' ^ nc ^ ,a cari not continue to send out th:>> metal in perpetuity The position 
which India used to occupy in former times as legards her export trade does not 
contmue any longer. She ha^ b-«en losing ground in the foreign markets all these 
?, ars ,during the last year, she has reeovere 1 some ground as a result of 
ine abnormal conditions prevailing abroad. It is, therefore, essential that her posi¬ 
tion as r ««ards her export trade improves Tm> negotiations for the Trade agree¬ 
ments with the United Kingdom and Japan afford good opportunities for tho Govern- 
kouv ° f / i ,a j. to review whole export frab* of India and to consider the possi¬ 
bilities of India entering into trade agreements with her best customers. It is a 
matter of surprise that the politicians and industrialists of Great Britain do not 
realise the fundamental implications of Tudo-Brifish relationship.but instead seek to sell 
more ana more goods to India, without caring to ensure to this country a favourable 
balance of trade which is absolutely essential and vital in tho interests of Great 


• ^ IL 11 * ncre! J s ’ D § financial responsibilities falling upon ovory autonomous pro- 

ad^?n;ifra^ r ° b ioils Provinc.al Ministries to secure finances for the 

.°/« ^departments will not bo an easy one. After the 

introduction of the Federal Government and when some of the revenues are trans- 
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ferred to Provincial Governments, it will be a bigger problem for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to meet its ever increasing demands on its Exchequer. Money will have to 
be found by all those administration—Provincial and Federal—and the present econo¬ 
mic condition of the people is such that there is very little prospect of raising re¬ 
venues by taxing tho public any further. Unless, therefore, means are devised to 
create and increase wealth in the country itself, unless tho agriculturist is put in 
possession of greater resources, unless tho middle-classes are offered fresh avenue 
For the absorption of^unemployed, Ilfor one cannot foresee any bright economic future 
for this country in years to come. I only wish that tho Government will appreciate 
the economic rea litiet of tho situation and prevent any accentuation of discontent 
through wise statemanship and far-sighted policy.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Question of Indo-British Trade Talks 

After the presidential address Mr. Sidhwa (Karachi), referring to the negotiations 
fur an Indo-British trade treaty, asked whether there was genuine desire on the part 
of the Government of India or the Government of the United Kingdom to come to a 
settlement really in the interests of India or whether having three members of the 
Federation as Advisers was only a tactical policy that the British Government adopted 
for allowing this inordinate delay in the matter of negotiations and ultimately shelving 
this question and allowing the status quo to remain. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, one of tho advisers, said, “I must confess that we 
are unable to give auy reply to any question at tins stage. I am very sorry for this 
but 1 am sure that the meeting w iuld appreciate the delicacy of the question. I 
would not bo able to reply to auy question at this stage. I can only say this much, 
that if wo had felt in auy way otherwise, ray friends may take it we would not 
remain on the committee wasting ou.r time.” 

As regards trade with Afghanistan Mr. Sidhwa ashed whether the Federation 
would again urge the Government to publish the report. 

The Chairman said that the Government of India refused to publish the report of 
tho Indian trade delegation as it was said, it was a confidential document. The in¬ 
coming Committee would, however, consider whether they could further pursue the 
matter or not. 

Mr. Pandit asked whether tho House should be given an opportunity to discuss 
the momentous issue of constitutional crisis in the provinces. 

The Pretident said that the Executive Committee had already issued a statement 
and tl.ov did not propose to bring forward any resolution on tho subject. 

Income-Tax Enquiry Report 

Mr. Kantui hhai Lalhhat moved a res jlution on the Income-tax Enquiry Oom- 
mittc'vs report lh.it “the Toleration is of opinion that whereas the appointment of 
the Committee was intended to examine in a bro.i 1-mmde 1 manner both the incidence 
of tax and the officiouov of its aiiniui-Aration with a view to aecertaining and ad¬ 
justing th * incidence of tax on basis of equity and to giving the much-needed and 
overdue relief to the public by overhaul of the a Imiuistrative machinery, tho Com¬ 
mittee's report is conceived with the narrow outlook of obtaining as much revenue 
as possible without any regard to the welfare of trade and industry aad the customs 
prevailing in tho country from tune immemorial. The Federation urges that the 
Government of India, before taking any steps to incorporate these recommendations 
into law, should overhaul m the first instance the aiministrative machinery of the 
Jncome-tax Department with a view to giving adequate relief to tho assessees aad 
should see that in the amending Act, no greater bur fens are imposed on the tax¬ 
payers who have long suffered from the lack of the redeeming features that obtain 
in other countries, according to their conditions and circumstances. The Federation 
strongly protest against the haste with which tho income-tax Amending Bill was 
passed into law last February in the absence of important groups in the Legislative 
Assembly, without waiting for u full consideration of the Income-tax Committee's 
report as a whole.” 

After discussing in detail tho various aspects of . the question, Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai said that tho limit of income-tax had already boon reached and the Com¬ 
mittee in the guise of making a survey of equitable distribution of tax, had recom¬ 
mended substantial increase over the existing rates. He emphasised that raising the 
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quantuui of income-tax was not the main eouoern of the Committee. If tho Govern- 
ment wished, they had the power to raise or lower the tax, when and if necessary. 

Mr. Padampat Stnghania said that they had been crying for years for reforming 
the income-tax administration machinery. Some suggestions had been male by the 
Committee and the speaker suggested to the Government to concentrate on the ques¬ 
tion of the separation of the judicial functions of the appellate authority and the ad¬ 
ministrative functions of Assistant Commissioners. He warned the Government that 
the public were fed up with commissions and committees and said that they would 
refuse to submit to any grinding addition to taxation on the score of principles or 
under the cover of administrative reform. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta opp sod tho proposal made by the Committee to merge 
the incomes of husband and wife as also to tax non-earning institutions, such as the 
Stock Exchango and the Federation itself. 

Sardar Sodhbans maintained that there was no justification in exempting pensions 
earned it British India f»om Indian income-tax. 

Mr. S C. Roy said that the whole report had been conceived in the well-knowu 
policy of left-handed concessions and right-handed operations. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu urged that the Federation should give a proper lead in the 
matter of aggregation of incomes for the purposes of tax. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Indians in Zanzibar 

Sir Purushottarndas Thakurdas moved the next resolution expressing the Fede¬ 
ration’s grave concern “at the plight to which Indians in Zanzibar had been and are 
being reduced by the decrees of 1934 which have the effect of (a) creating Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of the clove trade which had been for nearly a century the principal 
business of Indians in Zanzibar against the express stipulation in the treaty of friend¬ 
ship between the British Government and the feultan of Zanzibar in 1880 and then 
In 1898, (b) depriving Indians of their long enjoyed right of acquiring land in 
Zanzibar aod (c) restricting even their right to recover debts due to them by repeated 
extension of the moratorium declared about throe years ago. The Federation while 
acknowledging the support accorded by the Government of India, urges on the 
Government to take speedy and effective steps, including as a last resort exclusion 
of clove imports into India, which is their principal market, with a view to bring¬ 
ing home to tho British Government the grovs injustice done to Indians in Zanzibar 
by the said legislation, which spells utter ruin to th»»m and the serious consequences 
of the policy of squeezing out Indians from Zanzibar where they have settled 
before it became a British protectorate.” 

At the outset, Sir P. Thakurdas welcomed Mr. Puri, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce of East Africa, who had come out to India aftei 
26 years. Sir Purushottamdas said that during the la^t three years, various methods 
were being employed by the Colonial Office for bringing pressure on the puppet 
Sultan of Zanzibar for squeezing out In bans carrying on the clove trade. Incidentally 
he referred with indignation to tho 4 zulum ’ uf the Italian Government in expelling 
the Mohamet Ah Stores from Ethiopia. It was a pity that though tho Government 
of India and the public of this country had tn> dilf-sreuc*' of opinion in regard to 
this matter, they had maiuly to depend on His Majesty's Government for guidance 
and orders. If this had happened to a businessman belonging to an independent 
country, the matter might have been looked upon as very nearly verging on war. 
But Indians were not independent masters at home and they had to be content 
with protests and reasoning. 

Sir Purshottamdas declared that it was no good expecting the loyalty of India to 
the Empire when Indians abroad were subjected to such indignities and injustice. 
Indians had settled in Zanzibar more than a century ago and it was not wrong to 
say that they (Indiana) took Englishmen to settle there. Such being the case, was 
it fair to expel them ? He hoped that the Government of India would go sufficiently 
forward to demand bare justice consistent with self-respect. 

Concluding, Sir Purshottamdas suggested that the Government of India, in the 
meantime, should have enquiries made whether it was feasible to grow cloves in 
India; otherwise they would be failing in their duty to the public. 

Mr. Mohamedali Akalvi referred to the contribution made by Indians to the 
industrial development of Zanzibar and regretted the steps, prejudicial to the interests of 
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Indians in Zanzibar which were now being taken. lie thought that these had been 
imported into Zanzibar from South and East Africa. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Inuo-British Trade Agreement 

Mr. C. L. Mehta moved a comprehensive resolution urging that the Government 
of India, negotiating terms for a fresh trade agreement between the United Kingdom 
and India, should keep in view that (a) a fresh trade agreement will not be accept¬ 
able to the country unless it offers substantially better terms to India for the deve¬ 

lopment of its export trade, (b) the terms of the fresh trade agreement should leave 
enough scope for the Government of India to negotiate a bilateral trade agreement 
with other counties, (e) the terms of the treaty will secure'definite maikets in the 
United Kingdom for important materials and products of India, (d) the preferences 
that will be offerod to the United Kingdom industries under the fresh trade agree¬ 
ment will, in no wav, affect the interests of indigenous industries at any time 
during the period of the trade treaty and further no undertakings should foira part 
of the agreement which militate 'against the very principle of the policy of indus¬ 
trial development adopted by India and which lestiicts India’s libeity to shape her 

fiscal policy or detiact* fiom the protection now enjoyed by industries in India and 
(e) India should have separate trade treaty anangemeuts with the Colonies of the 
British Empire and such arrangements should not form pait of the fresh trade treaty 
with tho United Kingdom. 

The resolution expressed the opinion that in such teims as may he arranged 
betweon India and the United Kingdom the question of offering further preference 
to the United Kingdom textile mdusti y should be i uled out on the ground that India 
lias, as a result of the recent Tariff Hoard enquuy, gianted too high preference and 
that she canm t afford to grant any further preference against the interests of the 
indigeuous industry. The resolution suggested that the terms of the fresh trade 
agreement should tend to secure a greater share for this country in the United 
Kingdom’s requirements of materials aud products, due regard being had to the 
burdens of home charges and protits from such activities of Great Britain as ship¬ 
ping, insurance and banking. The resolution trusted that the non-official Advisory 
Committee will tender advice to the Government of India on the lines indicated 
above. 

Mr. Mehta said that when the lulo-British Trade Agreement and the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement were rejected by the Assembly, due calamities to India’s foreign 
trade wore fmeshalowed by some. Nothing, however, happened. On the contrai y 
the British Government .sliowei keenness for a new agreement for the reason that 
Britain needed the iuiiau market far mole than India needed the British maiket. 

Mr. O . L. Mehta, in moving the resolution on Iudo-British Trade Agreement, 
made the following speech : — 

One of tho main reasons for the unsat'sfaetoiy character of the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment was the refusal <>f the Government to consult repiesentative Indian commercial 
opinion. While it is satisfaetoiy to note that the Government have not repeated this 
mistake and have invite i three ex-UiesidenN of the Federation of Indian Chambets 
to serve on the panel of Advisors, it is somewhat unfortunate that these representa¬ 
tives are uot regarded as full-tledgei de'egate.s a-* at Ottawa but as Advisors to the 
Government m regaii to tho>e negotiations. Bet me point out that there is a vital 
difference between tho negotiations regatding the renewal of the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Convention and the confabulatons regarding the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Let 
us be perfectly frank. The Government of lnd a cannot be tiusted by the Indian 
public aud the Indian commercial community to be impaitial in any trade negotia¬ 
tions with Great Britain. I regret also that the venue of further negotiations 
should have been London and not Delhi or Simla, where the Indian delegates cculd 
remain in close aud ooustaut touch with Indian public and commercial opinion on 
the various issues during the negotiations and uot be elosetted thousands of miles 
away in an antechamber of Whitehall. 

Coming to tho question of tho trade agreement, I must point out that under tho 
present conditions, any trade agreement between England and India is ]>er bound 
to be of au uneoual character because of tho political relationship which would weigh 
the scales heavily in favour of England. Every trade preference given to Great 
Britain will, in fact, harden and stereotype into u trade privilege aud its poimaueuoe 
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in the Indian fiscal policy wilt bo onsured by relative guarantee or reservation in the 
Constitution. A trade agreement with Groat Britain would tend to create new British 
vested interests and consolidate some old ones in India with our consent and agree¬ 
ment and we would not be able to protect our national interests so effectively against 
them. If such vested interests are create*! by allowing their trade to be built up 
in this country under the shelter of a trade agreement, they would necessarily ask 
for safeguards for the protection of their interests established under such shelter. 
For instance, the Ottawa Trade Agreement itself as followed by the Iado-Uritish 
Trade Agreement of the 9th January, ItUfi, which ^ sought to stabilise such tradiug 
advantages and thereby effectively restricted the fiscal autonomy of India. It ia 
fundamentally objectionable to restrict the constitutional rights and economic powers 
of the Indian Legislature and tin' India Government in this manner but the root of 
the evil has been the conferment of certain trading privileges through a tiado agree¬ 
ment. Similarly, reciprocity j\ mo longer a Mattel of mutual goodwill but has be¬ 
come an integral part of the safeguards in the new Constitution as will he evident 
by rofereuee to Sections 11J M IIS uf the < .overnrmnt of India A'f, lino 

J submit that this Fedeiution from tie* commencement of flit? In do Butish trade 
negotiations in August last has e.une pieeis**!y to the .same con. In non on purely 
economic grounds, namely that the fundamentals of Inlum ee.»noin\ demand that in 
a trade agreement based on ie np:*> ui\ oi qmi yoc <ju > between Findand an*l India 
the “invisible' items of exp »rts and imp »rfs should be folly taken into aeeount and 
should have a bargaining statu, Indii his t - make annua! remittances of nearly Ks. 
78 ( cores to tin* United Ktugdmi and those “invisible' items icullv determine the 
baUme of payments and the Ilow .*1 tiade A trade a. r i**emcnt between a eioditot 
and delUoi ruiintrv eannot, theiefor e, bo stin.tlv base*! on a pi me pi" of quid pio 
i/uo as uidinaril\ understood. Great Bntain c moot have it both way .. She must 

either fotero at least a part of this “dram” by au impaitial examination of the ex¬ 

ternal obligations of India or he prepared to take sufficient quantities of goods from 
India, because the export of gold cannot and will not continue indefinitely. It rs 

essential, therefore, to consider the whole question of India s foreign trade* not in u 

piecemeal manner as is often done in older to piovide some immediate and tempo¬ 
rary benefits to British industries which might fie in the debit urns but in a compre¬ 
hensive munuer in order to co-ordinate India's internal economic development with 
its export trade and external obligations. 

The need of development of India's expoit trade with various count no*, especially 
in raw materials which aie surplus to India’s mpiirments, must bo borne m mind 
ui any trade pact with the United Kingdom. The Ottawa Agreement being based 
on the objective of organising the Butish Kmpiie as a distinct economic unit endea- 
\ mil el to keep the raw materials of t ho Fmpiir within the Ftnpue. I see no 
reason why India should be in\ulved m this p.ditnal entanglement whi< h at best i* 
artificial and at worst might bo ag met tb.* ie.d mter.*sts uf Mu* e.umtiy. The very 
nat ui e of India’s expoit tiaie mak-*s .r impel, itne that any Made agreement With 
England should not be mi. h a> to j-.paidis** India • ti.ido with the var ions nun- 
10m pi re countries which hu\c hcen m s.-veial lespr.ds it.-, host customers or to weak¬ 
en India s baigammg powoi tts-a-it., uthei cumtuc., while leaving England free, 
as hitherto, to conclude inlatcial a ;i i•• • in u,;., i 11 *tu ■ * oi then effort-, uu India. 

It must be emphasised m tins coiiru-rf i,;u that none of tin* ai tides on which the 
United Kingdom gives preferen-e h iih• \ to rileet tin* dcvelopirnuit of any industry 
within the United Kingdom it-.dt a-* point,* 1 oat m Clause (1) of tin* Resolution 
while in our case, the pieterences con ■••*,!cd w-.ull effect m*lustin*.s which could be 
built up hen; and in some of which the Unite 1 Kingdom is our keenest competitor. 

In other woids, no preference shoo! 1 l*o c me * led which would tend fi> affect, adverse¬ 
ly the growing mdustiialisutiou of Iniia and the dive) -ali*:ahou of its ecouomic pur¬ 
suits. India's fiscal policy lias alreafy been seiiously i esti mte.l through the opera¬ 
tion of the ludo-Bntish Trad*; Agreement ami wo must insist that none of the 
Clauses of that Agreement should fie included in the new trade pact. India’s right 
to vary tariff arrangements m accordance with the economic requirements of the 
country lias been seriously impaired by this agreement. India is practically bound 
by such an agreement to certain definite undertakings regarding her tariff policy as, 
for instance, not to revise it during the currency of the Agreement. The fair selliug 
[nice again was made the sole criterion of protection irrespective of the fact that 
the laiiff Boat*] might not regaid that as a vital or even an impoitaut fact. While 
then* have been no_reciprocal obligations on the part of Britain under Artical 5 of 
the Agreement, Article 4 confers a right on the united Kingdom to ask for ©u- 
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nuiry into conditions of protected industries with a view to revision of duties in its 
favour. Moreover, a competing industry against which protection is asked for has 
been given tiie right to appear before Tariff Board investigation of the cotton textile 
industry. In other words, if the trade preferences are to bo genuine and workable, 
they should not in any way affect India’s fiscal autonomy. 

I come, lastly, to the intensive agitation earned on during the last few months 
by Lancashire interests with a view to putting pressure on the Secretary of State 
and the tJovernment of India to ensure privileges for the British textile industry. 
Hitherto the favourite Limashne rdogun was of “the interests of Indian consumers 
being in dai.r-u” owing to the de\elnjonent of Indian textile industry behind a taiiff 
wall; non' it appeals the hoait of the JLane.udiii** manufacture! s M i-d for lndum 
agiieultui id-'s and they are cxtnmlv k*s n to Buy cur -off «i < Xh♦ ■ incicav* in the 
pu,chaser of Indian • Mrmi lgv the United Kindom dining the !a-»t three* \ears has 
teen mainly « 1 u»* t" the pnee partly Ucug in favour of Indian <. itton as compared to 
Ameiican or Fcyptim «-itton Bur eo-n thi-> l.rnn. l tpnd pro ijh<> ran hardly hear 
examination. The ptm-ha-e of Julian i-ofo-i he tin* I nit**d Kmgd >m rani'* to Its. d 
croies in 103J. to R\ J and lob: -t'-i- s n 10.'..') an 1 ]U 3 an 1 half cioics in 1936 as 
against the impel t of L in a it 1 1 r for -go■< ] into J u ira of IU. s an 1 fhiee-f./j th • i ot *’s 
in K)3.]-34. h . 11 • roie> in llUJ-3.) and I.’- |) ''Mat ^ m rb33-30. < m f|j.• other hand, 
•Japan "hose case r> .Fw\i\s < it> 1 ;n an least ration of y/itd pro (juo !»\ Lancashire 
apologists, in-oc.tsel p- inip"! , 'v >\ In i;an <-cton ft un !G. il etores in 1935 to over 
Ihs 10 ci oj c -> m 11*30 an! exp of- I piec-'-go d- during thes - two y-ari to the value 
of Rs. 3 and three huith chops an i KS 0 <joie- r^p* i tiv-lv 1 believe it is hel l 
hy experts tint the I'ii.i*] Kin: ! -*n ■ r tk - mo-e of raw U„t». o than it has been 
doing hifhoifo and a> again * f> l.ikh- huh-, th,e it f th-' n-iw. wh! -h r >► n>1 1 1;pe>, l 
believe, about LM p.u e. nt of t 1 1 • • t.e.i! c >tf »n irnpojr^ >>{ the Unite 1 Kingdom, it can 
easily take lalhs But Lauca-Iure is d-dimtUv ag.iimt any pi efereutial duty 

being imposed <ci mip-uis of raw « .it >n an i wants t- jiave a’fie** hand regarding 
hei purchase lelving a, she d>»e^ m-oe on political pie mih* on tlie one hand and 
platitude of gooiwill aril i•• -rpro'-ify on the o thn than on an\ dehuiie commitment 
and undeitaking. If i* nc.-.-ssaiv tor In ban comm-u> ial and public ofiini-*ri to w'arn the 
Government against \ieMing to tins incessant t (amour >f Laneashiio and to see 
that no fuitlc-i pi cferciicc to tie* l i.’tcd Kingdom textile industiv is given in this 
countiy. 

Pandit K.nif'i nnm, after Having tin 1 i ; ho y of the Ottawa and the Mody-Lees 
Pacts, do* hood that t!i*> icsoluti'-n hi_fojo the House \\ a-, a man la’c to the three 
representative* of the Fc It at i--n who w-mll \,. Hi.o’lv pioccedmg to England in 
connection with th>* Indo-Bim-h Traie m gmiai .oils Tic- ‘mam <»l j.w t was that their 
hands must be s' i engthouo I to the o\n nt that wiiat»\er tlie pres- ire or circum¬ 
stances while in Krightu 1 they -dnmM me is- allowed to go beynd the four cornets 
of the mandate (untamed in the ie.stdution-*. lie wanted the Federation to make it 
explicitly clear to theco thiee i<’pi e-entat i\cs tl ,t at least they mibt not, bo 
jaitv to any agreement like the Ottawa I\i< \ (d 1 ( 33'J. lie eniuluded. ‘“If we are 
strong in giving them this man hito in no un'-citum teim>, \ think they would fed 
themselves sti ongth-um 1 a*. 1 ti> t>* -e. -,»e the best term- foi lnha 

I >ewa:i Bahadur (’. d. Hat pathx Mudalmr stics^ei that ans agreement made 

should seeuie definite maikt'ts in tho I’nitc l King hon f<*r In iian raw piodueo like 
• ulseerls, vegct/ihle oil*. e..flee. • nttmi. h^thci. iti. \!i the*e \eai& fiscal autonomy 
had not been stinlly followed h\ the Government in pia«li»e. For them th'S <|ues- 
fion of fiscal autonomy was no mete sentiment. It wa** tho foundation of India's 
industrial development. Any er. tea liment would te>uit in (lipjding India’s indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

The Speaker th»*n dealt witli inlixilual items hk*' sugai. stc« 1 and other commo¬ 
difies and said thr.t in textiles Butish exports to India ctijo\cd picferenee already 
and any furlhei |»u*feienee should bo i ult'd out. He quoted tho opinion of the 
Tariff Board in support of his contention. Refening to tho unreasonable demand 
of reciprocity by Lant a.diire textile interests. Mr. Mudaliar said that the United 
Kingdom textiles enjoyed manifold and gieater benelits than what her raw material 
imports would wan ant and the Ottawa Agreement w as not based on strict principles 
of reciprocity. 

Mr. Mangandaz and Mr. Pcyraj Gupta further supported tho resolution. The 
latter said that any agreement to be negotiated should secure a much larger outlet 
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for Indian goods than that for British goods. Tho most incurable optimist would 
admit that India’s gold exports would cease some day. The only alternative would 
be borrowing, which was not in the interest of eithor India or England. The reso¬ 
lution was adopted. 

Discrimination in Indian States 

Mr. M. C. Ohio, moved a resolution that “tho Federation is gravely concerned 
ever tho discriminating higher duties which aie levied by some Indian States on 
import of Indian products in their territorial limits, than on imports of non-Indian 
products and urges Indian State Administration to abolish such discriminating duties 
which are detrimental to Indian industries.'’ 

After Mr. Dhanukar had supported it, the resolution was passed. 

Trotest Against Wedi-wood Committee 

Mr. Jam shed N. Mehta moved the next resolution recording the Federation’s 
protest against the personnel of tho Wedgwood Committee which did not include 
a single Indian and opining that its terms of reference, in the opinion of tho Fede¬ 
ration, were very narrow and tendoncious in character. The Federation reiterated 
tho urgent necessity for a radical reorganisation of the railway system with a view 
to ensuring economic and efficient transpoit for public. The resolution further 
strongly disapproved of the recent action of the Secretary of State in not exercising 
the option of purchase of the Bengal North-Western Railway and tho M. K. M. 
Railway, despite the decision of the Indian legislature and against tho spirit of the 
accepted policy of State-management adopted by the Government of India since 1923. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta and Mr. R. M. Gandhi suppoited the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Import Duties on Raw Material* 

The Federation adopted a resolution moved from the (’hail “that the prevailing 
high rates of import duties on tho numerous raw materials used in manufacturing 
processes within the country impose a definite handicap on particular indigenous 
industries and urges that (a) industries using imported raw materials on which 
ordinary revenue dutv is levied should he given a drawback of import duties or (b) 
industries using as their raw materials product of protected industries should be 
entitled to some consideration for extra outlay/’ Mr. I). N. Hen strongly supported 
tho resolution. 

Export.- to Northern Europe 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinny , in a vigorous speech, moved a resolution that “the 
Federation views with concern the deterioration of tho position of Indian exports 
in Northern European markets, particularly in Germany, hi ought about by the policy 
of regulation of their foreign trade by such countries on the basis of tho barter and 
compensation system and strongly urges the Government of India to remain actively 
in contact and keep in constant touch with the treud of economic activities and 
commercial regulations abroad through its Trade Commissioners, stationed in the 
various countries and explore the possibilities of enteiing into bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments and clearing arrangements with such countries as necessary in order to main¬ 
tain and develop India’s export trade.” 

Mr. Jamshed N. Mehta and Mr. Shivaratan Mehta suppoited tho resolution 
which was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. A. L. Ojha the House adopted a resolution expressing 
regret at the denial of representation to the coal industry on the Coal-Mining Com¬ 
mittee and in view of this fact, urging the Government to consult the opinion of 
tho coal industry before legislation on it was passed. 

Central Seeds Committee 

The Federation also passed Mr. R. M. Gandhi a resolution drawing the attention 
of the Government of India to the necessity for appointing a Central Heeds Com¬ 
mittee on the lines of the Cotton and Jute Committees with adequate representation 
on it of all the interests concerned. 

Reduction of Stamp Duty on Hundis 

Several resolutions were put from the chair and passed. Tho first of them 
expressed the opinion that the present rato of stamp duty on negotiable bills of 
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exchange was very high and restricted their free use, which was very essentia! 
not only for the proper building up of the money market hut also for facilitating 
marketing and agricultural finance and recommending that the stamp duty on ail 
inland bills of less than one year’s usance should be reduced to two annas per 
f?s. 1,000 


Other RESOLUTIONS 

The second resolution opined that the prevalence of vaning weights and measures 
in the various markets for agricultural piodtiee in the country was creating conclu¬ 
sion and hampering trade and uiged the Government to introduce and legalise 
uniform standards thionghout the country. 

The thiid resolution stated that the opportunities for pet iodic, infernal discussion 
provided at some places by the railway administrations between the commercial 
pti be and their chief commercial members had proved useful and requested the 
Railway Hoard to ask the Indian raihvav administrations to provide similar oppor¬ 
tunities for informal discussion in all important busincs centres served bv tneir 
respective systems. 

The fourth rcsnluriori invited the attention of the Government of Jn<lia to the 
defective provisions of the Indian Merchandise Maiks Act and urged them to bring 
about suitable legislation to end the Act. 

The fifth resolution urged upon the Government of India the necessity for imme¬ 
diate appointment of an Agent to the Government of India in Burma, with a Trade 
Commissioner under him, both of whom should he Indiana, foi the purpose of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of Indians in Burma. 

Indian SlIIITlM. 

The sixth ii solation urged upon the (government the immediate necessity for 
redeeming their continuous assurance of providing an adequate share for Indian 
national shipping tin* overseas trade As Indian shipping interests were vitally 
interested in the piohlems relating to the Middle and Far Erst, they were entitled 
to duo representation on the Imperial Shipping Committee and, therefore, steps 
should bo taken to modify the constitution of that Committee, with a view to secur¬ 
ing adequate representation to Indian shipping The resolution further urged the 
necessity of (a) reserving the coastal traffic of the country to companies incorporated 
in India with India Capital and control; (h) entering into agreements with coun¬ 
tries within and without the British Empire for securing such facilities to Indian- 
own «*d steamers ns steamers of those countries employed in Julian waters and (<■) 
placing all Government traffic with Indian-owned and controlled shipping companies. 
The Federation then adjourned till the next day. 


Second Day—New Delhi—8tfa. April 1937 

Plea ton AVjpk Policy <h Protection 

Mr. .4. L. Ojha moved the following resolution win n the Federation resumed 
its sitting to-day ** I he Federation views with satisfaction the progress of the 
various industries in India during the recent years which had been made even under 
the halting policy of the protection adopted by the Government. 

“Tho Federation is further of opinion that in order to refieve unemployment, to 
improve the standard of living of the people and to bring out proper equilibrium 
between agriculture and industry, it is essential to have furthei development of 
industries "both on largo and small scale within the country. 

“The Federation, therefore, strougly recommends to the Government of India to 
re-examine and widen their policy of protection with a view to the adoption of a 
more vigorous and comorehensivo national policy of economic development.” 

Mr. Morarji aud Mr. Mehta supported the resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Sugar Industry 

Mr. Thappar moved a resolution placing on record the Federation’s gratification 
at the progress made by tho sugar industry in this country, fully justifying all 
principles of protection and viewing with great concern the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India towards it, specially the recent increase in excise duty, on the evo 
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of a regular enquiry by tho Tariff Board. Such increase was harmful to the interest 
of the manufacturer, the consumer and tlio agriculturist. The Federation further 
urged the (iovernraent. of India to take steps so that sugar maybe imported from India 
into tho United Kingdom fine of duty or at best on the payment of the same rate of 
duty as certilied colonial sugar. The Federation also urged the Government of India 
to take all noeessaiv steps for the proper utilization of molasses, specially fur the 
manufacture of power alcohol. Lastly tho Federation protested against the action ot 
several railways in increasing i ail way freight on sugar. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Knratn Che ml The par said that the lecent increase 
in the Excise Duty on the eve of the appointment of a TaiifT Board Enquiry was hoiii 
icgiettahle and unjustified. The Government would have been well advised if they 
had not forestalled the leeommeri latrons of the Tariff Board; but now that the 
Sugar industry had been singled out for an iniquitous and heavy burden, it would 
be but reasonable for the industry to expect Governmental help in nth<u directions 

One such direction lay in the export of suga* to tin* United Kingdom. The 
Government could assist consideral«l\ in the matter hv affording the industry various 
facilities, e. g.. by offering a drawback of excise duty on the export of sugar, hy 
obtaining specially reduced railway and steamship fic-ghts and bv securing ^ suit¬ 
ably ln\v preferential duty mk h as was levied on “certified colonial sugar ^ in the 
United Kingdom market. If Indian sugar could be admitted in the United Kingdom 
market on the basis of “certified 'oloniul sugar"’ it vjuld he of help to India, inas¬ 
much as if would enable her to find a suitable outlet for !nu surplus production, ant 
also to the United Kingdom, inasmuch as tint <ountiy would be nirh* independent 
f I Non-Empire sources for the suppl\ of it-, i equi i emetil , of Sugar The imperial 
Couucil of Agricultural LVseatch. winch had been largely r e-porisride for tire grant 
of protection to tire industry, should aK > bring pressure upon the Government of 
India to take suitable adion in this respect in tire interest - both of the Indian 
agriculturist and of the Indian mamifaetu;er. 

Equally urgent was the necessity for taking suitable step, f >r lire utilisation of 
molasses, the production of wliiih was in* leasing by leaps and bounds and whndr 
far from being an asset to tin* industry. was be, omiug ;i source of expenditure 
Even its throwing away was a problem an! unUarn e. Tin* production of molasses 
was now estimate 1 at over djO.GH) tons an 1 tin* export of molasses wa- negligible 
There was a limit to its con.-ompG nr for purp.like fan 1 fer tilismg. road vn facing 
manufai tunng of dry ice. etc f? would be of < or.si lei nble help if f h t> (Jiveinmeut 
of India enabled and assr-te j the in lust? v in utprsiug it for rnuoufaetui nig p >wer 
ah‘o , ? ( i! for use as motor fue ! . as was Ic ing dop.' ;u variou* sugar-producing « oun- 
trres of the world Th s would erisuio t » the inlustneM ,r teturrr of at h’a.-t eight 
annas pci mil. for tire molascgs wou! 1 prevent the friMorng away of this mipntant 
bv-proiluct of the industry and would enable them to re luce the tost of pioduehou 
of Sugar to that i xienf, Tire ("ivernni'Ujt’s rexenue would not either suffer, as the 
industry would be able to pax a duty on power aleoho 1 . equal to that on petiol. 

If was rogreffable that the railway- shoul I havt* efTceted an increase in th** rail¬ 
way freight on «-ugar at a time when the indu-fiv wa*- seeking outside market-, for 
tlit* disposal of fire inereasmg production It was necessary thif the Railway Bond 
should reconsider this matter and revert to the rates of freight that were in exis¬ 
tence up to March, 19,57. The industry’s production now amounted to about 10 lakhs 
of tons rtf sugar, which was roughlv equal to its present estimate I consumption. Tho 
existing factories were capable of producing of over Id lakhs of tons of sugar with 
their prescut capacity, if they crushed cane for the full length of Hr*' season. The 
paramount necessity of the industry at the moment, therefore, wa, not ary fuithei 
expansion, but the intimation of schemes for research work, particularly agricultural, 
which would lead to the extension of the present cane crushing season from about 
four months to eight months in the \ear and would bring down the cost of produc¬ 
tion of cane to a level which would conform to that in other efficiont sugar pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world. 

Concluding, Mr. Thapar said that about the most fruitful direction in which tho 
Government of India could assist tho industry at the present stage was bv under¬ 
taking an expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs per year on lesoatch wont. Such 
expenditure would not bo fruitless for it would enable tire industry to occupy an 
important place among the efficient sugar producing countries of tho world, and it 
could bo easily met out of tho proceeds of tho excise duty. He hoped that with 
their united endeavours they would bo able to persnade the Government of tho 
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future to take aa attitude of sympathy, appreciation and greater responsibility towards 
the sugar industry with which the interests of millions of cultivators were closely 
linked. 

Pandit Suntanam and Mr. Saha stronly supported the resolution which was 
adopted. 

Industrial Research 

Lula Shriram move! a resolution urg ng the Government of India to set up 
forthwith, in consultation with the industries concerned, statutory committees on the 
lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee for systematic development of the im¬ 
portant industries of the country by taking up research work and by collecting the 
necessary statistics for those particular industries The Federation would be willing 
to support the levy of a small cess, if necessirv, to he leviu l m e msultation with 
the industries concerned and to be outuely utihsel f n the luitherance of the de¬ 
velopment of those industries 

l/i!a Shmatn sail that sin-e the pievuit rent-us. particularly industries in other 
countries hal peifected the apph ation of pnuciples and mechanism of scientific 
management. India's lethargy m uilastiial pi ogress iclatively to other countiies 
was due to the uhs-M. e 0 f pjlu y of e: momic research, broadly < oueeived and ac¬ 
tively prosecuted S -leulilic ku iwle Ige in tlie Government Agiicultural Departments 
was Yetv meagre and as legudith; mauufactui mg industries, the presen f scale of 
leseareli was totally mil-tjuite t * i iivi tY*se inlustties to tfic standard m other 
e umtnes. He emphasised th • need foi the establishment of statutory leseauh 
committees. 

Mr. Kuaturthltai L ilhh ti sa i that in asking the Government to nucouiage ie- 
seaiclies they were asking them to help then lut rueiely for the betterment of a 
particular industry hut for the bettor incut of the countr y as a whole. It was import¬ 
ant that at least halt-u-do/,eu selected industnes should ;be derided upon and research 
c )mrnittees should bo constitute l on the line-, suggested m the resolution. 

Mr. Chamanlal opined that m these days of economic competition, protected in¬ 
dustries should always keep abrea-t with the latest smeutilie and chemical researches. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

lw.ULWW FkKIUHTS 

The last resolution on the agenda was moved by Mr. lihattachur ya, strongly pro¬ 
testing again it the propose l enh in ■ mu mt of railway ft eights and urging on the 
Railway H >ai'd to aiopt the following m*asui*s m the vita! interest of the soap and 
rosmette llllustlies III lllll.V . ( ll lUlUUUUm Wright of COilslMimeUtS hy goovls tlUtU 
should he lo.crel to seven sivis , ;!>) simll imtiti**-, of advertising mattei, such as 
ctleiiders, enamelled signs et •. medal-* 1 A'lth other mateiials m some packages, should 
oc charge 1 as forming pait of the saleable initeiia' . 

Mr. lihat tc-huya said that the iudu.stty concerned appeale 1 to railways to reduce 
height charges on spe> nil ♦mauutactuies hit they were turned down. He tefeiicd 
m partieuiit, to the mcnarmg competition on soap and cosureties hv the establishment 
in India of two powerful foreign fietoiies. capable of inanufaetuimg these articles 
1,11 & mass scale It was tin* duty ol tin* Government t» leduce height rates which 
Would immediately tie letlocted ui the o.jst of piolurtnui 

Aftei Mr. /./. X Maitia hat suppoitel it. the ic.olihm wa . aloptel The * essi-m 
then concluded. 



The Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber 

29th. Session—Bombay—26th. January i937 

Presiding over the 29th annual general meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
held at Bombay on the 26th. January 1937 Sir Rahimtoolah Chinoy. retiring 
President, reviewed the work doue by the Chamber during his regime of office auu 
dealt at length with matters of importance to the Indian Mercantile community. 

At the outset, the President referred to the couquest by Italy of the ancient 
kingdom of Abyssinia, the civil war in Spain, the abdication of Kiug Edward and the 
inauguration of the new constitution m India iu April next. Dealing with trade 

S rospeets, he observed that while it cannot be said that wo are out of the slough of 
espondeney and depression, trade and industries have boguu to show some signs of 
revival and healthy activity. As for agnculturo, the era of low prices has been go¬ 
ing away. 

Sir ft. Chtnoy next referred to the devaluation of the Franc in order to prevent 
a financial and industrial debacle aud regretted that the India Government still re¬ 
mained wedded to their peculiar currency doetnnes and refusod to budge from the 
position they had taken up all aloug. ile maintained enquiry should be made into 
the necessities of the situation. He hoped the Government * would not continue to 
hold the present ratio under the illusion that any change in it might affect theii 
prestige. 

As regards the Indo-Japaneso trade negotiations, an air of mystery suirounded 
these parleys and the public was left wondering why there had beeu delay and what 
the ultimate outcome would be. The Legislative Assembly had scrapped the Ottwa 
Pact and with a view to concluding a new trade treaty between India and Britain, 
negotiations were opened and non-official advisers appointed, but even here there was 
delay and it was not likely that they would see the early conclusion of a now agree¬ 
ment. Ho emphasised the need for the Government to conclude these agreements 
only in the interests of this countiy 

Sir Rahimtoolah , regretting the recent anti-Indian feelliug iu Ceylon, said that 
this emphasised the ueed for a trade agreement with Ceylon. He welcomed the 
Government’s decision to appoint Trade Commissioners in Japan and Africa and said 
that this should prevent Indiaa interests iu those countries being jeopardised. He 
dealt at length with the Zanzibar question and said that the Binder report had un¬ 
fortunately failed to appreciate the Indian view-point. He asserted that Indians were 
part of tho territory and, therefore, Mr. Binder should have considered the repercus¬ 
sions of all recent executive and legislative actions on their interests. Ho urged the 
Government of India to step forward and take more vigorous action to safeguard 
Indian interests. 

Iu conclusion, tho outgoing President dealt with smuggling and the diversion of 
trade and relying ou newspaper reports, congratulated the Government of India, 
whom the Chamber had severely criticised in tne past ou this question, on the steps 
they had taken to check smuggling and steps which would lead to incrcse in the 
customs revenues of the Government of India. 

Raja Bahada *■ Qovindlal Shivlal Motilal , the incoming President, said, “Situated 
as we are, it is useless to say wo can dissociate business from politics. Politics has 
its different colours but generally, politics of this Chamber, as I believe of all Indiau 
Chambers of Commerce and even of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, is politics of a Nationalistic colour. While the Chamber cannot by the 
very nature of things be affiliated to any political organisation as such it would also 
not be appropriate or desirable that guidance of its affairs should be in tho hands of 
one whose outlook on questions of the day may not be the general outlook of the 
Chamber as we have seen and known for several years. This Chamber has main¬ 
tained its distinctive individuality during all these years and 1 don’t want this to 
suffer in auy way. But the Chamber has te Bhape its policy iu consonance with 
national demands and purgings.” 
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Dealing with industrialisation on a largo and varied scale, Mr. Shivalal said : 
“The progress which wo have male in this direction, despite handicaps in the 
shape of a Foreign Government with its halting reactionary industrial policy, is not 
small and India has come to bo recognised oven by the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Uouforenco as one of the loading industrial countries. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the pace of industrialisation is slow ; the protection given to our 
industries is half-hearted and the interests of national industries are generally given 
the go-by when they come into conflict with the interests of British industries. 
With provinces having to boar a greater burden regarding the development of indus¬ 
tries after April 1, they should make it their chief business to look into the question 
which has been greatly neglected. Upon the right solution of this question will 
depend the eradication of poverty an I unemployment, two of our biggest problems 
at the present day. The development of Khaddar and all rural industries should 
[>rove a key to our much discussed problem. 

“The rural part of the problem has been more or less neglected and even the 
Government apparently had to wait till Mahatma Gandhi stressed the importance of 
rural industries. The programme whi'-h has been chalked out for rural industries 
does not in any way conflict with the programme of industrialisation aloptoi by the 
country. Both* are part* of the same problem aul supplementary to each other and 
not contradictory. The problem of rural finance has been an acute one and the 
instrumentality of co-operative ciedit has been Used to cope with it.” 

Referring to the trade nogjtiation-> now proceeding. Mr. Motilal emphasised that 
the underlying piinnple of th-*->o negotiations should be that these should be carried 
on as between equals an l there shoal l be no show of force, influence or pressure. 
‘•While 1 recognise ultimately it is the ofl'uial representatives of the Government 
who should sigu the agreement, we cannot forget in this country that the Govern¬ 
ment is not arnouable to popular control. It is ail the gieater reason, therefore, 
why the (Government should always have th-» co-operation and assistance of uon- 
oflicial advisers. The Government afoul i also consider the advisability of starting 
trade negotiations with countries other than vireat Britain and Japan. The steps 
taken by some Continental countries agunst India put her at great disadvantage and 
it may be worth considering what steps to take to meet this situation both in the 
interests of our self-respect au l m the interests of our trade.” 


The Orissa Chamber of Commerce 

The need for planned economy for the regem afioa of Orissa and the establish¬ 
ment of an economic Advis/ry Council was urgel in the course of the presidential 
address read by Srth Sutiier Das at the auuual meeting of the Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce held at Cuttack ou the 13th. February 1937. 

The meeting was held in the Satyanarayan Hall, Nava Sarak, with Seth Sumiar 
Das in the chair, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Raghu Karsou, President of the 
Chamber. The Chairman read the following presidential address, in the course of which 
he said :— 

Since April 1st, the Province * has been administered bv His Excellency the 
Governor under the Orissa Order in Council—the system of administration going 
back to pre-Morley Mmto days. There was an Orissa Advisory Council, to which 
unfortunately no representative of the Commercial community was nominated—a 
vital omi sion no doubt iu the conception of administrative structure of the Pro¬ 
vince. Neither was tin Chamber of Commerce nor any representative of commer¬ 
cial opinion asked to aivise and assist in the economic reconstruction of the New 
Province. There has been no economic plauuiug nor any deliberation on it. The 
administration has been faltering through the transition period from autocracy to 
partial democracy somehow. 

It is most deplorable that the Government of -Orissa lost sight of the golden 
moments of national enthusiasm just after the inauguration of the New Province 
and could not harness national resources—men, money and mind for economic 
regeneration of the Oriya people. In the life of nations, such rare chauces come 
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onoe in a century and the failure to grasp it rests entirely with the Government of 
Orissa. Even some of the salient features of administration—notable concessions of 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms- were obliterated. Eopnomic planning or development 
of industries were tabooed subjects. No Board of Industries were allowed to func¬ 
tion for Orissa nor any attempt was made to have an economic stock-taking of the 
resources of the Province. The Government of Orissa functioned as an impecunious 
landlord living on charities of the Central Government and making no effort to add 
to the resources of the people or the Government. 

On the other hand, the minds of people were kept disturbed on the vital issue of 
the location of Capital. This controversy had its repercussions on peaceful trade and 
commerce ; and instead of revival of trado and commerce, there was a 9 et-back. 
Fortunately for us in Orissa the question of location of capital is no more 
an insoluble problem. It is recognised on all hands that Cuttack has won, though 
the final verdict of the nation will he given at the first meeting of the elected 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Otto Niemeye r's financial award left Orissa a permanently crippled province, 
alth ugh it improved slightly its financial position, ft just liberated Orissa as visua¬ 
lised in the Oiissa-Order-in-Oouneil by the cancellation of all the pre-reform debts, 
and thereby relieving Orissa of the pavmout of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs as interest 
charges on certain Irrigation projects. We art', of course, fortunate that Orissa 
had no debt on the Provincial Loan Fund Account, but it must be borne in mind 
that Orissa needs development in all nation-building directions, wherein her neigh¬ 
bouring partners starved her in the past and, therefore, Orissa must have to borrow 
money in the near future for development programme, wherein she is at least half 
a century behind. 

Proceeding the President quoted extensively from his presidential address in the 

S revious year and from the statement issue l ou behalf of the Chamber on the 
iemeyer award, to show that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemevor were 
inadequate for the needs of Orissa and went on to rtunark •— 

I take this opportunity to wish good-speed to the 50 elected representatives in 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly. I am particularly gratified to (ind that besides 
the representative of the Commerce constituency, the Orissa Chamber can claim 
three more members amongst the elected M. L As., and I offer mv personal 
congratulations as well as that of the Chamber to Messrs, Rangalal Modi, Nitya 
Nanda Kanungo, Girija Iihusan Dutt and Biclntrananda Das on their election. 

The first problem that the popular ministry will have to face is the inelasticity 
of the revenue of Orissa and the r‘o:iv*q:i<*uf starvation of nation-bud ling depart¬ 
ments. The limited expectancy of Orissa in tie* share of income-tax live years after 
will lie in the lap of God, particularly wlmu the Kiiiwuvs pleat insecurity in their 
resources. It is true that Sir Ralph We Jg wool Committee is enquiring into the 
working of the Indian Railways an 1 it <i,Tn*ult t,» anteup it»* its (in.lings. Orissa 
administration will have to readjust its sou nr.* and scale of productive and non¬ 
productive expenditure, if the popular Government will plan constructive 
nation building proposals. All the same, I do ho pi*, the popular minis¬ 

try will undertake economic planning after evhiastive survey of the resources of 
the Orissa Government. The task is difficult. inl«*.*d. bur tin spirit of service 
will enable our elected legislate!s to overtido all ob^tacl^s. Suffice it for me to say 

that in any constructive economic planning, our legislators will have the heartiest 

co-operation of the mercantile fraternity m Orissa. 

Chambers of Commerce—Indian or European -in every province, elected their 
representatives to respective legislatures ori the altered franchise except our Orissa 
Province. The Indian Legislative Assembly Committee on the Delimitation Com¬ 

mittee Report felt the injustice done to tho Orissa Chamber of Commerce and in 
line with the recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Government, recom¬ 
mended that the Orissa Chamber of Commerce should be the recognised 
constituency for the seat allotted to Commerce and industry in Orissa. I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude the fairness of the Bihar 
and Orissa Government and the Assembly Delimitation Committee. But the Order 
in Council stuck to the Hammond recommendations, as a result of which the Orissa 
Commerce constituency had 275 votes all over the Province, the Calcutta Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bihar Chamber of Commerce had each an electorate 
of less than fifty. The _ contestants for the Commerce seat had to undergo heavy 
expenditure in canvassing and securing the votes. I do hope this anomaly will be 
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removed at the noxt election and Commerce constituency would be confined to an 
organised association like the Orissa Chamber of Commerce. 

I have laid stress for planned economy for Orissa for oar national regeneration. 
The popular ministry, f do hope, will boldly attempt solution of those economic 
problems on which contentment and happiness of the 81 lakhs of people of Orissa 
depend. There must bo improved commuuicaiions for transit of rural produce, so 
that the villager gets an economic price for his crops. Improved cultivation, pro¬ 
duction of richer crops, village sanitation and development of rural industries can 
only develop if there he economic planning for it. The commercial community are 
equally interested in the economic welfare of the rural life and will render any 
service for diagnosis of the underlying defects and their eradication. What is needed 
is immediate establishment of an economic Advisory Council, a Board of Industries, 
a Waterway Board, a Flood Preventive Committee, and similar Committees to exa¬ 
mine scientifically the problem-, that lie* before us. 

1 do hope the popular Ministry will insist on the early establishment of an Orissa 
Province Advisory Council of thr Bengal Nagpur Railway. The mercantile com¬ 
munity in Onssa and the largo trawjhng public suffer equally from the lack of 
attention from the Kailwav ; iates and freights are being enhanced to the detriment 
of movement of goods traffic m Orissa an \ Orissa needs her own local Railway Ad¬ 
visory Committee. 

Before con.du ling niv speech. I wish to make a few observations on the general 
trade position of India an 1 tuo consequent deterioration in Government receipts. 
Whilo Customs tariff has been kept at a high level, the impacts of the Ottawa 
Agreement has d“tenoiat>* I the puichising pj\ver of the people as Indian goods 
cannot have a sal.* in non-British mnuitnes. Inlia is losing her continental market. 
The right solution he-, in ln.'tt *ra! Agreements with all sovereign nations and any 
preference shown to Britain deton nates India's export trade and consequently low 
price in ludia results. 1 do h >p\ In lias representatives at the London Conference 
will stand up for then eoautrCs welfare an i it is hop.*d that the Government of 
Inlia now realises tie* tntii of' e.-onomn- l-'piessiou in India. Orissa, a purely agra¬ 
rian country, can Onw vgus of re. iverv if price level rises, and lot me conclude 
my speech in hoping that tie* yen UU7 will result iu bilateral agreements with all 
sjvo:eigris so that India leavers hei lost market. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over Pio lsth annu il of the Mi. abar Chamber of Commerce held 

at Calicut on the 20th. March 1937 . Mi. A’ Snmrasayi, Editor, Stfadeshmitram, 
had some ubv?rv<iti ms to rank** on journalism, politics aul the trade conditions of 
the country at present and pointed out h »w some of the problems could be solved. 
He said 

“Until Mahatma Gandhi enteicd the !i»dj of politics] and persuaded people that 
politics was a whole time job, the mle of the professional politician was to a large 
extent ihurst on the journalist , it fell to his lot, not merely to reflect and react to 
public opiniou, but also to create and consolidate public opinion. 'That 
position is fast changing to-day. Politics apart, the journalist, as a nation builder, 
has now and again to venture Author afield, and direct, and divert attention to neg¬ 
lected avenues of public service. It is this feeling that has led me latterly to devoted 
increasing attention to the economic needs of th* country. 'Without political power 
the full and final solution for the problems facing us to-day may not be possible. 
Not a day passes without a good few of the unemployed young men approaching me 
for help ; and l am helpless ; not merely helpless, out hurt to feel myself so helpless. 
A soore of years back, a misguided movement was started iu this province to urge 
communal claims in (Jovernruout service ; the exercise of limited patronage could 
not keep pace with a demand, rising in geometrical ?utio ; and it was not long be¬ 
fore the Raja of Panagal discovered that, with every appointment in his gift, he 
made one doubtful friend and many declared enemies. And Government service is 
only one of several agencies of employment and, in my view, the least important; 
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the time has surely arrived to call a halt and take firm hold of fundamentals and re¬ 
order our economic life. 

“How shall we set about it ? Let us review the facts of the situation ; first 
stands agriculture as the mainstay of tho Province. Frankly, on the basis of yield 
to-day, it oaunot rank as an industry. The average earning per head of rural popu¬ 
lation has been estimated in an official publication, at half anna per day. On that 
he must live and find means to liquidate a debt estimated at Rs. 250 per head of 
rural population. The relevaut facts have only to be stated in juxtaposition to re¬ 
alise tne magnitude of the task. No wonder, * the able-bodied and the alert-minded 
migrate from the villages, to find a precarious living in urban areas ; Agriculture 
must again resume the proportions of an industry. How is that to bo ensured V 
First, the debt due from the laud should bo rodu '»nl to manageable proportions. 
Secondly, the incidence of land revenue should conform to accepted principles of taxa¬ 
tion ; thirdly the fruits of tho ryots’ endoavnur should be safeguarded to him by 
adequate provision of cheap credit, easy transport and equitable facilities. Any at¬ 
tempt at debt conciliation without agency to discharge the conciliated debt cannot 
avail. Government will not lend ear to any drastic revision of the land revenue 
system, without an alternative source of revenue discovered for them. Without 
satisfying the first two conditions, tho third is not wuth attempting. When tho 
Reserve Bank of India was founded, it was widely believed that something real will 
be attempted to revive and restore rural credit. 

Two years have passed and a small brochure has been published, stating tho factors 
of the situation, without proceeding to off-‘r anv practical solutim to them. Tho 
Special Officer deputed to the task has discovered that tie 1 ryot must be made credit¬ 
worthy. before he can be offered credit facilities, and that ‘to make credit-worthy is 
beyond the competence of the Reserve Bank 1 Speaking with some inside knowledge 
of its mechanism, I may frankly confess, it will take years of uphill work before 
that institution can fulfil the hopes wo cherish of it. The elections held under the 
new register have brought to power a party imbued with the sprit of service and 
it remans to be seen how far, under the new Constitution, it can assert itself to tm- 
stue the greatest good of the greatest number, which is the central purpose of a 
civilised administration. But agriculture alone is not sufficient. I believe the depres¬ 
sion we are passing through and the distress we are witnessing daily, may yet turn 
a blessing in disguise if we will only profit by it. Agriculture bv its demonstrable 
failure to pay, has choked the fountains of credit. Moie»v has ceased to How back 
into land and keep land values at uneconomic level-* , and tho creditor is afraid to 
sell up his judgment debtor, lest he should be saddled with the land and mulcted for 
recurrent dues, if only the Government will sii c.v some imagination, now is tho 
time for them to step in and redeem the ryot. 

On the present level of values, with dent sealed down to economic proportions, 
agriculture may bo revived as industry. The money, p leased from laud, will seek 
fresh outlets, and help to found new and promising in lustries. Even as it is, the 
discerning fow would have noticed that the savings from services have already 
entered the investment market. The release of funds, from the plantations 
of Malaya and the wet lands of Burma, have also found their way into the invest¬ 
ment market. During the last year or two. Madras lux contributed much to now 
company floatations ; not merely of this Province but of all-India. I valuo and wel¬ 
come this move but I would beseach all, possessed of knowledge and experience, to 
see that this new curre it is wisely directed and cautiously exploited 

There are a thousand directions, in which this may be attempted, and every suc¬ 
cessful effort will provide new openings to our young* men. 

“And now let me turn to a review of factors and forces of more direct concern 
to trade, industry and commerce. There was a revival of the ratio controversy fol¬ 
lowing the devaluation of the major continental currencies, but the Government was 
not to be moved out of its intransgience. Informed Indian opinion has all along 
favoured a slower ratio and the argument advanced in support should now be fami¬ 
liar to all : but the Government has ever shown more concern to balance its budget 
without taking thought of the budget of the people in whoso interest and for whose 
benefit, it is presumed to function. The public wanted a duty on the export of 
gold; the demand has been met by an import duty on silver ; Comment is needless. 
The tSugar Protection Act is coming un shortly for review before the Tariff Board ; 
but 1 am afraid the enquiry has already been prejudiced by the levy of a further 
excise in this year’s budget. What was indeed to stabilise the industry was a little 
rationalisation, to rectify the mal-adjustmeut of distribution, and some scheme, to 
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fhat end, was expected of the Tariff Board. But it now looks as though the process 
of rationalisation must first start with the Government Departments. One depart¬ 
ment of Government spends money to stimulate cane cultivation ; another seeks to 
neutralise enterprise by an uneconomic levy on the fruits of that endeavour, lne 
vSteel Protection Act was intended to encourago the growth of fiesh units of produc¬ 
tion ; but when vested interests, centraly to undertakings, proceeded to engage tn a 
cut-throat competition, the Government was not easily to be moved to ensure fair- 
selling price on which the whole scheme of protection was based. Luckily for the 
new entrants in the field, w'orld conditions intervened to save them. 

The Indian Legislature has called on the Government to terminate the Ottawa 
agreement, but Government, have so far evaded their obligations, bv stai ting pro¬ 
longed negotiations for a new part, keeping the old pact alive-- m“an^ liile. Negotia¬ 
tions are going on between India and Japan on the one hand and India and to eat 
Britain on the other for a textile agreement, but the process of reconciling conflict- 
jug interests has been protracted and nothing (bdinite so far has materialised. Rail¬ 
way finances arc now reported to bo on the mend hut it is difficult t-> measure 
progress as the budget presented is deliberately misleading. Chaiges. whie.i should 
ultimately be debited to military pxpendituie ate inolui-i here, to swell the recur¬ 
ring deficit. Period o raids on “the Depreciation Fun 1 hav.- now been followed up 
noth a d* mand to write off outstanding claims, the poli-v of Stores Purchase con¬ 
tinues to be unsatisfar to: y. and the control tie* K.*iiwav Board on Company 
managed railways seems to he entirely nominal 

W I do not want to go on adding to the catalog te of wo*--, K ut 1 have sail enough 
to show, there is really no change of heart in the a lmim-iratem, in raattei s. that 
matter. That can only com" when we are stiong enough to c’aim our own. Theie 
is only one th.ng mire 1 shall ref*r to here. A m < l-'st m‘*ayuio of Cunpany Law 
reform has beer pas>ul an i the n*»w amending A ' has come in^o fuee on tae 15th 
January this vear. R«.*f irm of the Insuran e law has next been taken up and an 
amen ling bill is now before th*‘ Iniiari Legislature for consideration. The objective 
ot both measures his been to profe.f the interests of the •diare-hoder and puiic\- 
holder and to the evb*nt they s *rve this on 1, they are welc-un*^ 1 'have gieit faith 
in Joint-stock enterprise a-., in a poor emntiv e-o.* uahv, cipoi’ f >r al n**->doJ put- 
pnsas can only coine that wav ; an i Chambers lik* 3 the* have a re-p-uisibi.ify to see 
to tho wise lirecti »u of capital to deserving enterprise*. 


The S. 1. Chamber of Commerce 

The annual meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was hel l on the 
3Wt. March 1937 at tho premises of the Chamber. North B<>a.-h Road. Madras, 
with the hon. Mr. X /. Ct. M, Chidambaram Chettiir , Vice-President of the Chamber, 
in the chair, in the absence of Nawab C. Abdul Hakim, Pi esi lent. 

Mr. Yusuff Satt, Hon. Secretary, presente 1 tho annual report and tho audited 
statement of accounts of the Chamber for 1936-37. 

In moving their adoption, the Chairman spoke as follows : — 

In the unavoidable absence of Nawab Abdul Flakiru Sahib, I have the honour to 
preside over the 27th annual session of the Chamber and to move the adoption of 
the annual report an 1 audited statements of accounts for the year 1936. 1 lie Nawab 

Sahib, having completed two years as President, is duo to retire now by vi*d ue of 
tho convention which the general body laid down in August 1935. 1 am also very 

§ lad that my friend and colleague Dewan Bahadur Qavindoss Chatoorohoojadods is 
ue to succeed him by unopposed election. I need hardly say that it is a very 
healthy sign of the proper outlook which we bring to bear upon the questions 
coming up before us. In a commercial constituency" such as ours, it is high time 
that we began to look upon elections merely as opportunities for service and for 
taking up new responsibilities towards fellow-members of the mercantile community 
and none of profit or honour, and when we have done that we shall have removed 
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from our community a prolific source of controversy. You might have noticed that 
as a mogt distinguishing feature of tho sister institutions run by the European mer¬ 
cantile community as also of several well-conducted Indian commercial bodies, and 
let us hope that at no distant iu our institution also at every election the fittest man 
will come in unopposed. 

When we met here twelve mouths ago, we were far from being cheerful nor had 
wo any sense of the brighter outlook that the new year was going to bring. Prices 
of the bulk of our export commodities except those of hides and skins were ruling 
low; the trade barriers remained as stupendous as ever ; added to that, the channels 
of trade with Italy, one of our principal customer countries in the West, ha 1 dried 
up under the shadow of economic sanctions : and tho Ethiopian situation evei threat¬ 
ened to envelop us in a world conflagration. To-day we are under a similar tin eat 
of war arising from the developments in Spain, hip let us hope that the forces of 
elderly and established government will ultimately prevail without much piolouged 
conflict. It is true that what buoyancy is visible m the matk**t to-dav is in a large 
measure attributable to tin* political clouds in the Continent of Europe. It is also 
to be noted that prices of metals and nihbor have been shooting up too abruptly, 
leaving pi ices of agricultuia! pioJuce ani ra<st othei manufacture 1 goo P far too 
behind. 

What one is led to conclude is that there is a great deal of unreality and uncer¬ 
tainty in the situation, and busine>smen would b»* well-advised iu moving cautiously. 
We have been riding in recent months on the crest of what looks like an industrial 
boom accompanied by an unprecedented number of flotations 1'he era of protection 
has afforded the necessary environment and the plentitule of idl“ fumls in the 
market lias supplied the necessary mobility to industrial ventures. But there is 
always the danger of over-doing and of a e.ompleb* absence of any sense of propoi- 
• ion. Wheie the gullible public so become the victims of crafty company promoters, 
it is of course the duty of the Government to step m ani save the unsuspecting 
investor. You all know that a long step in tins direction was taken last year by tho 
passing of the new Indian Companies Act many of whose piovision-. aie omccived 
iu gcueial public interest. I am afiaid Government intervention of a moie diastie 
kind is fast becoming due in the case of many of oui protected industries And one 
of the woist features of the latter day industnal development of India is the mal¬ 
distribution of industries over the different piovinces. Mafias, for example, is still 
on the low side, depending as it does, on oflier piovinces foi its i * quit einciits of 
cement, or of sugar, or of cotton pieeegoojs. or of papei oi of matches . there is »<» 
doubt that in the natural couise of things, local industries must spring up and when 
ihat contingency arises, the rest of India will have to look beyond the sh.ucs of 
Inuia and cultivate foreign maikets. 

Ihat brings mo t<> a burning question of the piesent day. nuimly. the position of 
Indians iu foreign couutnes which have been out surest foieign maikets for inanv 

of our home pioducfs. Our eountivineri's position in those places has become a 

problem of perpetual anxiety in this country, notwithstanding the fact that almost all 
of them aie within the British Empire, notwithstanding the fact that in every 
such case our people must take credit for a large share in the economic and mate¬ 
rial progress of tlioso countries through i enturies oust. Nothing less than a super¬ 
vening fear of retaliation would seem to bring those countries to a sense of their 
obligations to our people. It is, however, open to Government to try in the mean¬ 
while the more peaceful method of appointing men of the status of High Commi¬ 
ssioners to watch Indian interests in tnose developing into buch a situation in Burma, 
Malaya, Dutch East Judies and in Ceylon, and I am quite sure that it will be iu the 
best economic interests of India if Government would try this method before their 
hands are forced to adopt a more militant attitude towaids the countries whore 
our people are subjected to humiliation and deprived of elementary human 
rights. I am afraid that in countries like South and East Africa, and the 

other Dominions the time has come for the honour and interests of our 

people being vindicated by a firmer attitude on tho part of the Government. It is 
most essential that our immemorial connection with those markets must continue to be 
strengthened and improved, the more so as the foreign countries believe iu self-suffi¬ 
ciency and in shutting out imports. 

1 must add that in the case of Burma w 7 hioh has so long remained as part of our 
own country and in which accordingly our people settled and invested without any 
suspicion of a political separation, the Government of India arc expected to keep a 
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very close watch with a view to preventing any harm being done to Iadian interests. 
It is most disconcerting to note that almost the very first use of the new-found 
freedom which Burma made was to enhance tho Indo-Burma Postal and Telegraph 
rates, and it is more disappointing still to see tho Government of India reduced to 
total helplessness in the matter. 

As there appears to bo no prospect of this tendency of foreign countries abating at 
present, our attention will have to turn more and more to tne development of the 
internal market and I have not tho least doubt that the moment our railways aad 
inland navigation authorities begin to realise this necessity the better and speedier 
would be our recovery and our resistance to the barriers in international trade. I 
have not the least doubt that the Transport Authorities of this country hold the key 
to India reaching her full economic stature. The burden of freight, the conditions 
of packing, the risk note forms, the number of gauges and transhipments, the large 
number of controlling authorities, all these are th** besetting evils of our transport 
system, and let us hope that the institution of the Federal Railway Authority with 
its attendant freedom from tho vote of the legislature will not operate as a bar to 
those problems being tackled in a business-like way from the stand-point of the 
nation and the general interests of the country. Let us aKo hope that the Wedg¬ 
wood Committee will put the Railways m a position to .-.eivo the needs of the people 
within the limits of their capacity to pay. 

The need for adjusting tic* burden on the taxpayer to his capacity to bear it is 
the problem of problems in this country. The haphazard way in which incometar 
and supetrax have been growing, the revenue and protective customs tariff has been 
now curtailed and now extended a* cording to tic* exigencies of the Budget, the wav 
m which burdensome excise duties have been springing up to meet an emergency 
after another, the way in which Central and Froviuoal Governments, the Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Boards have been vying with ouch other to plumb the depths of each 
other source of revenue open to them, have all tended to demoralise the system of 
taxation, dislocate its incidence and destroy its adaptability. Year after year hopes 
of reduction in taxation have been held out, but at the same time expenditure is 
aliowe.i to swell and outdistance revenues. 

The heaviness of taxation apart, the unscientific basis of it is a subject to which 
Hie Government cannot too soon turn tlc*ir attention with a view to adjusting the 
tax burden more equitably with regard to different classes of the population. Let ub 
hope that tho new Provincial Ministries when they happen to be established consti¬ 
tutionally under tho new Act will turn their earliest attention to this prolific source 
of disomtont in the country an 1 to this stupendous obstacle to the growth of any 
sen*u- of economic self-reliance among the people of this country. 

There are of course many problems that tie* mer’aotile community his been com¬ 
pelled to leave over to be tackle 1 un ler more favourable circumstances. The increased 
opportunities that Gie new Reforms have brought to our people to tackle them will 
oi course be used to the fullest extent, for which purpose the Chamber’s representa¬ 
tives on the various public bodies have an important rob* to play. Nothing less than 
their ceaseless vigil and activity is required to ventilate their grievances of merchants 
and draw the immediate attention of the Government to them. And it is the duty 
of members of tho Chamber and members of the public to post our representative’s 
with tin' correct position on various questions and help them to handle them. It is 
a mattei for deep regret that our hopes anchored on the new Constitution have re¬ 
ceived a rude shock by the wav in which the first Ministries are proposed to be 
be mod and by tho g^ave uncertainty into which our domestic affairs have been 
thrown at a time when international atmosphere is surehaiged with mutual ill-feeling 
ami suspteiou. [ need hardly say that the present is a time when Government ought 
to take the representatives of the people into their fullest confidence aad help them 
to carry out their programme. The mercantile community, more than any others, is 
interested in harmonious telatiouship between the legislature and the Executive as 
trade and industries cannot prosper in an asmophore of hostility between them. 



The Bihar Chamber Of Commerce 

Delivering his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce held at Patna on the 17th. April 1937 Rai Sahib Shri Narayan Arora at 
the outset made a reference to the departure of Sir James David Sifton and recalled 
the deep and abiding interest that he took in the commercial welfare of the province. 
Welcoming the new Governor Sir Maurice ilallett to the province the President said 
that no Governor had ever come to Bihar with greater knowledge of the peoplo then 
their problems and their aspirations. 

Touching on the question of the deadlock createi in the country by the refusal 
of the Congress to form ministries, Rai Sahib Sri Narayan Arora hoped that a 
spirit of mutual good-will and trust would prevail between* the Government and the 
Congress. He appealed to the uew Ministers to extend a helping hand to bring about 
tlie amelioration of the condition of trade and industry in the province. 

After criticising the bulget proposals for 1917-38 of the Government of India 
Rai Sahib Arora drew attention to the export of gold from ludia and said that in 
Ludia the Government was anxious to encourage imports to be paid by exports of 
gold. Iu the face of this heavy exodus of gold the possession of silver, which was not 
an ordinary commodity but a precious metal, should have been prized and its imports 
encouraged. 

Pointing out how the export trade of India had diminished in recent years he 
said that tlie terms of a fresh trade agreement with Great Britain should be on the 
basis of M quid pro quo” not in respect of any particular commodity against another 
but in respect of the whole trale between the U. K and India. 

Referring to the Railway in India he said that the transport svstem of a country 
should be related to the wider economic policy of the country. On the policy of the 
Government with regard to the purchase of the B. N. W. Railway he suggested that 
it was best to coutiuue cheapness with efficiency, which could be realised by the 
Indianisation of its ownership. Speaking on the sugar iulustry he said that the Gov¬ 
ernment instead of finding fresh market for Indian sugar was trying to discourage its 
production by levying additional duties on homo production. 

Revolution* 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution regarding the new Indian 
Insurance Bill and stated that protection should be given to safeguard the interests of 
indigenous companies against the onslaughts of foreign competition and desired that 
the clauses on the Bill should be amended accordingly. 

The Chamber further resolved recommending to the Government the advisability 
of helping in the formation of an industrial credit syndicate on liues similar to that 
started in Bengal in order to help the growth of industries. 

With a view to partial solution of the unemployment problem the Chamber da¬ 
shed that the Government should start and finance small factories in the province 
with trained students from the Coliege Industries Institute. 

The Chamber disapproved of the ‘‘hasty action of the Government in reducio# 
the prices of sugarcane to an abnormally low level'' and expressed the opinion tha. 
“this step will affect the future cultivators as also the industry adversely.'’ 

The Chamber recommended iho Government to declare the minimum rate for the 
purchase of sugarcane by vuccum pan factories during the session in 1936-37 not 
lower than foui annas and six pies, which step in the opinion of the Chamber would 
aiouse confidence among the cultivators auu give a steadier time to the price of 
sugar. 



The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

The Annual gonoral body mooting of tho Andhra Chamber of Commerce was hold 
at Madras on the 4th. May 1937 with tho hon. Mr. Narayandaa Girdhardaa, President 
in tho Chair. 

In moving tho adoption of the report and statements of accounts for 1936, tho 
Chairman said that if they looked back on the work they had do no during tho past 
years, they would have every reason to bo proud of their achievements. By conti¬ 
nuing the work as well iu the future, they would justify the creation of the Cham¬ 
ber aud also disprove tho charge levelled that the Chamber was started for the 
purposo of securing representation in the legislature. Their opinions were sought 
on many important questions. Tho Chamber's financial position had improved. The 
proposal that the Chamber should own a building of its own could not bo pushed 
through during the year under review ; but the Chairman assured them that it had 
not been abandoned and serious efforts would be made in that direction. 

Proceeding, he said : ‘Tho present political deadlock, the foremost topic of the 
day, is a soiuce of anxiety no less to u->, busiuessrneu, than to politicians. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to go into the origin of the deadlock or debate upon the 
merits of the controversy. What we want b ati early solution, and for this purposo 
it is necessary that the Government should take steps immediately to end the dis¬ 
pute. They should not let tilings drift as they are drifting now, out of considera¬ 
tions of prestige. A false sense of piestige has been lespousible in the past for 
many serious mistakes, an l it should n^t be allowed to prevail in the present instance. 

I hope that the present impasse will terminate soon, aud India will have peace to 
work out her destiny as best as she could.” 

Referring to matters affecting trade, commerce aud industry, Mr. Narayandas 
Gird/tardus said, that the fiscal policy of the Government of India had not under¬ 
gone any change. On the other fund, if one lead the Budget speech of the Finance 

Member, one ouM not but come to the conclusion that the hscal policy depended 
upon the whims and faiicie-, of each Finance Member, and that no definite policy which 
would advance the interests of the nation, was pursued. Indian interests were 
sacrificed to the int-rosth of others. Any amount of Constitution-making or 
publication of voluminous reports would not avail aud would not advauce 
the interests of India even to the smallest extent. What they wanted was, com¬ 
plete fiscal autonomy. Though that was promised on several occasions yet in actual 
practice the autonomy had been whittle 1 down. Tho policy of discriminating protec¬ 
tion which was followed for some time and which produced sorao temporary bene¬ 
ficial results iu the ease of certain indu^tne.-., had been practically nullified on some 
pretext e* other. The re‘cut increase in the excise duty on sugar was a glaring 

instance in point. All the sum*, it had b»vn acknowledge 1 that protection was tile 

only way to footer the mlu-driei of a country and to increase the general prospe¬ 
rity of the musses, and that protection would, to a threat extent, facilitate industrial 
development and theieby ieluc* unemployment. The expenditure incurred in main¬ 
taining a TanT B>atd wouii b .■ an absolute waste uuless and until the Tariff Board 
was given full powers and constituted with complete national outlook and 

managed by Indians themselves. 

Oue could not expect much fioni the negotiations and discussions that were 
going on for tho e inclusion of an luij-Bnt.sh Trade Fact, in the place of the 
Ottawa Agreement. It was almost a foicgone conclusion that India's interests would 
bo sacrificed and that the final agreement would more or less be on the same lines 
as the Ottawa Fact with, if any, very negligible modifications. Oue could agree to 
accord preferential treatment only if the principle of reciprocity was accepted aud 
acted ui) to. But the policy of preferential treatment should not bo forced on India 
to the detriment of her iudustnes and commeice, which were in an undeveloped 

condition. Tho pnnciplo of reciprocity couli not be followed between India and 

Britain in all fairness, because the economic position of both these countries was 
noton the smie level. Even tho ludo-Japauese Trade Fact recently concluded 

would not iu any way help Indian industries though a portion of India's raw materials 
would be purchased by Japan under the agreement. If they carefully analysed the 
position, it would bo clear that many foreigu countries were dependent upon, aud 
must necessarily purchase raw materials from India whether or not there was a 
pact. The threat of boycotting Indian products could not hold good for long. 

lie should now refer to a piece of legislation which concerns them very much— 
the Companies Act. It was true that there was necessity for amendment of the 
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Act, but it remained to be seen whether the Act as amended would prove a blessing. 
Safeguards were no doubt necessary against certain abuses, but under the pretext of 
safeguards, the initiative for fostering industries, trade and commerce should not be 
discouraged. Much would depend on the spirit in which the Act would be 
administered. 

An Insurance Bill was also on the anvil. Reform in Insurance Law in the right 
direction was desirable to protect Indian Insurance. The one foaturo of the Bill 
which was most objectionable to his mind was tlio abolitiou of the Managing Agency 
system for the insurance companies. Insurance had not developed to such an extent 
in India, that one could introduce legislation discouraging the Managing Agency 
system, which providod the necessary initiative and impetus for starting eutorprisos. 

Dealing with the questions of Railways, the Chairman said : “Now coming to tho 
Railways, you are awaie of tho criticisms levelled against tho Wedgood Enquiry 
Committee. Of course, tho arguments advanced by the Government of India for tho 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Committee are most unconvincing. Even if it wore 
an expert committee, there would have been no harm in including in it non-official 
businessmen and an Indian expert. Indians have filled many responsible positions 
with credit, and if they are given opportunity, i am suit* they will prove hotter 
than the foreigners imported into India. Indians have the natural advantage of know¬ 
ing Indian conditions better. One cannot but feel that the creation of Railway 
Statutory Board has beeu designed to take away the Railway administration from tho 
purview of public criticism and to keep it as a close preserve for dumping foreign 
articles to the detriment of the inteiests of the count!y. Railways should not bo 
regarded purely from a commercial poiut of view and as mere protiteoi ing concerns; 
they are indeed the aitenes through which national wealth should circulate. Rail¬ 
ways play a prominent part in the development of industries, trade and commerce 
both internal and foreign. Adequate transport facilities and cheap railway freights 
are essential for tho growth of industry and progiuss of trade. The railway freights 
in India are abnormally high, so much so that it becomes quite impossible for 
Indians to develop the foreign export trade of the country. The abnormal rate also 
hinders the iuternal trade movements. 

“Thore is another matter affecting the business community and it is the Income- 
Tax Experts’ Report. It was recently announced in newspapers that legislation will 
be introduced in the next Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. As this affects 
the business community, I hope and trust that due weight would be given to ilio 
views and opinions of various Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of 
Indian Chambers. There are some objectionable features in the recommendations of 
the Income-tax community. I do not like to discuss ail those points but I would 
like to say this : Income-tax is an obnoxious b*vv, and it should not be imposed m 
a manner that would make one feel that it was a penalty impose! for being com¬ 
paratively successful in business. In any I hope tie? sh o t-sighted policy of 

‘killing the goose that lays golden e.'gs’ will be avoided by those who will be caile 1 
upon to frame legislation on the basis of the 1 ooommendutious of the Experts’ 
Committee.” 

The next question touched by the Chairman was that of ratio and currency. 
“The Government'’ lie said “had shown utt“r disregard of public opinion and had 
not had the courtesy even to discuss the question with responsible leaders and their 
attitude had been one of complete defiance of public opinion. They could not accept 
the ipse dixit of Finance Members, who ' amt* to India with preconceived ideas and 
usually with an anti-Indian oufb.ok. Why should not the Government appoint a 
Committee consisting of non-official Indians and experts to review this question?” 
He was not prepared to attach any value to the opinions expressed by a foreigner 
who has preconceived ideas based upon the factors prevailing in other countries. 
What was right for Britain might not be so for India. Idle whole Ratio and Cur¬ 
rency question would have to be viewed from a purely Indian national standpoint. 
The Viceroy, on the advice of the Finance Member, declined to receive a deputation 
of the Madras Currency League which wanted to wait upon His Excellency to dis¬ 
cuss the Currency question. Tho tono of tho Finance Member’s speeches during the 
Budget session of the Legislative Assembly on this and other matters betrayed a 
completely unsympathetic attitude towards Indian interests and nothing oouid be 
expected during the regime of an unsympathetic Finance Member who wanted to 
pursue bis own pet theories. 



The Indian Insurance Conference 

Fourth Sesaion—Calcutta—7 th. March 1937 

The Welcome Address 

Tho fouith s ssioM of to * Ini:. 1:1 Insurance (^inference commenced at the 
Natioml Iusurauio B lil li 14 , ilm^ti ->u th* 7th. M*rch 1937 tin lor the presidency 
of Mr. Walrhanl Hintrhnnl. Throe was a large attendance of delegates and 
vi-itors fiom difl’mmit puts of folia. 

Welcoming the delog ir«n t> t Ii * Inliri lamiaum* (' jnforen ce Mr. Xalini Ranjan 
Sarrir, Chairman of the K-'-'ptin (Vnmitt-*o said : — 

It is ray ph'ismt 1 t'y t» .*x* * 1 1 t > y > i a 1 1 •»11 rv wolc >m-* an 1 I do so with all 
my heart. I (ini pirti-ulir pi »a-> ir>* ri wd: >:n"ig \oi t > this hist > r i; metropolis, 
not only be <\iu~,-* it hi, iiiivh m* an l m my <>f n, inM nor mmhools and formed 
♦he centre of our ainvito*,, but bo?w V ) it can train its a^souatim with the very 
dawn of In lian ins’iiaueo. 

As far bi i as ISIS an in,ua’i -- 1 » , ompi , iy u ira-‘ 1 Oriental Life Assurance Co., 
was started in (Ul r f i mmdv h\ Is imp 1 m-» iv.’ou'uiilv this company failed in 
1S31 and was tran-d r, ni .* 1 i i * » tin- N**.v Ot-.-sitil. L-*t mi all li*re tint this com¬ 
pany has no iori'"ii n wh i?**v.*r w, i our pie.oi■ *r In lian Company of Bombay. It 
was through t ! e* ed'urs of Bru M ittyUl S*al tint t h•» Cnnpany was prevailed 
upon to a'C-'pt lulnu live. Sis;* »!i *u ms irao ••* enterprise made very great pro¬ 
gress in Bongil an 1 lulling p * «;>!•» of the* province such as Dvarkauath Tagore. 
K imtanu f/ihuu ail Untrnji Cj.v.iqi t > >k an active part in the development of 
insurance hnhi"-,, m to* c entry. It was als > b*ft to a gieat. reformer and an 
eminent sou of B'lgil, 1\ i| i Him Mdnn Key, to direct the nation’s attention to 
the need of pi-»t**ei>:i of w: 1 r.vs an 1 orphan-*, ; an 1 as early as 1822 he issued an 
appeal through the* e >! rn:n of tip? ‘Cilcutta .Journal' reqestmg the wealthy Hindus 
of (lahufti to Nt irt an mvirm'i f i, th*» maintenance of the po)r widows. This 
urge for Indian lip nun ■" fo m I "Xpr-'s.on in the gradually increasing number of 

companies start.»i in van ms pa»-1of Iuita But it was not til! the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment that th-* full til* of mu nitimi! surge was released an 1 Calcutta, which can 
rightly maim t h it s’i » hi, alvay-, o *<■ ipp* l a <vm*;pi uou> place in all phases of our 
national outorp.i-.,*, rune ag i, \ promi icutlv into tie* picture. 

But the only pirpiv* of hollmg th annual «■ inferences or conventions, as they 
are cubed in the W^t, h n »t m *? •:\ to p ty lining** to the enobhng institution of 
insurance. Cmvein.ns are ,*ss**nt;ii to tip* well-being of organized groups. Tired 
bruins uoed rel ixafem. Fatigued phvsiqu »>, neol recouping Isolated view-points 
need expansion It m go > 1 thir on-*s ea h year we siiould renew acquaintances 
within our group an l mike new ones. Tin** enough, a convention like this may 
take on the noisy a^p*-t of a mat ail admiration society. But these conventioneers 
also expose themselves and their personal an 1 professional problems to the corrective 
and constructive moth > Is of then* conternporanes or competitors. Many heads are 
better than one and a:mrnulut.*l experience is the basis upon which our business 

depends to a large extent. The chief advantage of a conference like this from the 
strictly academic point of view, j> the r mta<*t which we establish with tho success¬ 
ful thinkers an l administrators in our profession. Whether you come alone or as a 
part of a local group, there is ahviys the opportunity for this invaluable ‘‘shoulder- 
rubbing” method of mental improvement. 

Tho record of insurance business in India during the last decade or so is a proud 
record aud we would be justified in having a rapid review of this record here. Tho 
hrst few years of Indian insurance were nocessariiy years of trial and travail, of a 

groat ideal soaking slowly into a nation's lifo of mistakes made and expiated, of 

crusted traditions, of tragic fatalism melting slowly under tho pressure of tho urge 
to couserve a nation’s strength From improvident spendthrifts tho people were 
slowly being taught the value of thrift and foresight aud although there is still a 
long way to go. It may be reasonably claimed that the people have at least recog¬ 
nised the necessity of such a corrective in their lives, From being confined to a 
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handful of men with progressive ideas, insurance has now caught the imagination of 
the people at large and development along scientific lines has given it a firm and 
rocklike foundation. 

In 1925 only about 60 Insurance Companies woro working in India, but during 
the noxt ten years the number of companies increased by 150. In 1925 Indian com¬ 
panies showed a total life fund of Rs. 12 and half crores and a total premium income 
of Rs. 2 and one-fourth crores, while ten years later we find tho total life fund 
increased to something over Rs. 31 and three-fourth crores and the total annual 
premium income to a little over Ks. 6 and half crores, that is an increase to about 
thrice tho previous figure in both the cases. The total business in force in 1925 of 
Indian Companies was Rs. 47 crores, this in 1931 had leapt to Rs. 132 crores. In the 
total new business obtained by the Indian Companies, also wo find a very big 
increase from Rs. 8 and one-sixth crores in 1925 to Ks. 29 crores in 1934. 

I should like to draw your attention in this connection to the tendency for 

costs to increase. This calls for careful attention m every instance for, as 

you all know, the mounting up of the expense-ratio is generally a sign of 
retrogression for insurance companies. It is in most cases due to the exigencies of 
a growing competition which may at once be a fillip to and a drag oti the expansion 
of insurance business. There is, on the one hand, the daily growing number of 
Indian companies and the new entrants, in a frantic stiuggle for existence, multiply 
their costs for procuring business and thus forsake the strictly scientific bases of 
insurance. On tho other hand, there are the foreign companies who can afford to 
work at a larger cost in India because they are safely entrenched behind a largo 
volume of well-established and economic* business thioiighout the woild. The 

result of this competition is to force up the cost of insurance business in India 

generally aud I invite your serious attention to this question. A comparison of 
tho relative new business and premium income of Indian and non-Indian companies 
also shows that the bettor class of business even now coos to non-Indian companies. 
AVo should endeavour to wean the well-to-do intelligentsia of the country from 

this unreasoning and unpatriotic partiality and to enlist floor support in the cause 

of indigenous msurance business, for, business of an improved quality genorally 
means lower costs. 

It is not for me hero to suggest ways in which expenses could bo lowered : 
all I wish to emphasise is that serious thought and attention should be devoted 
to this problem ; aud endeavours should bo made to approach and "acklo this 
problem from all sides. No part of our pi ogress must tie a profitless progress, 
and the question of costs therefore must be given om anxious consideration to-day. 
But we must clearly realise that the nature of tho pioblern is such that its 
solution demauds, and rightly demands, the combined efforts and interested co¬ 
operation of the various life offices. 

I should also like to add a few words on the problem of investment of insurance 

funds. During the years after the War, which saw such a rapid expansion of 

insurance business in India, Government and analogous socuiities offered at 
once profitable and safe avenues of investment and the handsome yield to bo 
derived from such investments enabled tho insurance companies to earn largo 
profits. But the rates of interest on these securities have now fallen and it does 
not seem likely that they will soon be raised. This lias made the problem of 
investment of insurance funds more complicated. There was a tendency all alone 

to depend largely on Government securities for investment and in the public mind 
also there is an unquestioning faith in gilt-edge. But the interest rate on Govern¬ 
ment securities has shrunk to such an extent that investment in these alone is 

sometimes not enough to earn for an insurance company even tho minimum 
interest on which its premium rates aro based not to mention surpluses for a 

bonus declaration. So far as interest rates aro concerned it is probable that life 
insurance business is entering upon a long period of less favourable conditions. 
It is no longer possible to earn the abnormal interest profits of tho early post-war 
years which were largely responsible for high bonuses aud low premiums on 
without-profit policies and there aro thus greater handicaps now against which 
life assurance offices have to contend—specially those who are new entrants in 
the field. 

This problem of low interest rates on securities needs very careful attention. 
It is obvious that dependence on Government and other low interest bearing 
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securities alone will not enable us to earn the surplus necessaiy for declaring 
suitable bonusos and it is also a fact that an unreasonable expectation of high bonus 
rates porsists in the public mind. It is true that owing to the appreciation of 
security prices it is perhaps possiblo to hold on to the high bonus rates 

of previous years for some time longer but I am sure it is widely recognised 

that it is unscientific to attempt to squeeze out of our modest interest income an 

immoderately large bonus fiom year to year. It is a much more honest and 
straightforward way of dealing with the problem of shrinking yield to lower 
correspondingly the bonus rate than to sharpen the edge of public expectancy and 
eventually to engender public distrust by holding on to high rates that aro not 
justified by scientific valuations. I am sure that all of us appreciate the implica¬ 
tions of this problem ; but it is a question of who will fiist face the odium of 
lowering the bonus rate. In my opinion the lead should come from well-established 
companies that have built large reserves and can afToid comparatively stringent 

valuation than from relatively younger institutions who are not yet so (irmly 
established in tho public confidence. 

I should like to say a few words about publicity and press propaganda in this 
country. No doubt you all ienlist* the gieat importance of educative propaganda, 
partieulaiJv at this stage of our progress. Whether to make the public more 
li.suranee-minded and take a moie intelligent interest in the furtunes of insurance 
business in India or to make the agents more efficient and successful in their 
great huinanitaiian calling, educational propaganda has taken on a new emphasis 
evviywheio. Many journals mainly devoted to insuiance matter.-, have appeared in 
the field during rrceu* yeais and poatical and other journals also are taking an 
increasing inteiest in insuiame matters. Rut may I f> • int out that some of these 
journals do not always follow the path of lmaltny and constructive criticism V 
They frequently attempt to run down individual institutions and personalities 

undci tin 1 pretext of lout^t criticism and allow -the sanctity of their columns to 
be defiled by the show of personal malice and ignorance. There lias also appeared 
in the field a type of so-called experts who take upon themselves the role of 
insurance reformers. They start pleaching dogmatically about the scientific methods 
of investment of insurance funds which they have never handled : about general 
administiation of wiueli they have no pi actual experience and about actuarial 
matters of which they know little or nothing—a!J with a view to discredit particular 
individuals or institutions. The only credential of many of those who write so 
glibly on these highly technical matters is that at some stage they had belonged 
to the field force of * an insuiance company and then only motive, perhaps, that 
then is money in this gam*', ft lias to be admitted with iegret that these 

piopagandists often receive open or covert encouragement from even! influential 
and well-established companies who mistakenly see in thc.se attempts to itin down 
their nvals an opportunity of furtheiing their own prospects. 

Healthy criticism is always welcome and has its uses and honest journalism, 
it must be admitted, {days a gieat pait in the development and prog ess of a 
minimal industiy. Hut tins type of unfounded and malicious cnticism containing 
'ague innuendoes or open insinuations against specific companies is a decided 
handicap to the development and progress of insuiance partieulaily at this stage. 
The unwary public, not having tho necessary education to weigh the value of such 
criticisms, "frequently accepts them unhesitatingly at their face value and teuds to 
become sceptical. It is obvious that otily sincere co-oporation and free-masonry 
amongst insurance men and insurance institutions can weed out this malignant 
growth from tho insurance sphere ; for, an insurance company, no matter how 
well-established and trusted, has little to gain and much to lose from feuch 
unmerited and ill-willed attacks on a rival. 

Gentlemen, tho path of progress is seldom rosy and in spite of these impediment 

and handicaps we have to go on. Hut those difficulties need not detract from our 

enthusiasm or chill our ardour. In almost every sphere of activity, ours has been 
a history of a relentless tight against heavy odds but I am inspired by tho confidence 
that wo can overcome them and rise superior to the besetting conditions. Hut for 
that, it is necessary to rely not on the accident of circumstances but on efficiency 
and precision, on grit and sincerity. To-day wo haver to face tho foimidabie com¬ 
petition of foreign companies and also tho often unwise competition of ambitious 
new-eoraors. But if we look fora panacea for those maladies in State legislation aud 
other oxtrauoous aids wo would bo seriously circumscribing the scope of our own 
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progress. I like to visualise the day when Indian insurance will come into its own 
not only in its native soil but in other lands and cl«raos. Lit us in the pleasurable 
anticipation of that glorious future proceed to build on tho solid foundation of strict 
scientific efficiency and intrinsic worth and not on the sands of protection and patron¬ 
age. Lot our very efficiency and soundness be tho greatest bulwark against the 
perils of a crowded market-place. 

A great responsibility thus devolves on our insurance administrators and executives 
to-day. Tho pioneers iti every sphere are like the trustees of a future heritage and 
the traditions and conventions, the faith and fortitulo which future generations of 
lnsniauco men will inherit must depend largely on the devotion and integrity with 
which the present generation of In bin Insurance adminisftabus discharge their 
sacred trust. On the manner in whioh we fulfil the obligati ms which devolve on tis, 
on the scrupulous and efficient management of our affairs will d-’pou l the value of 
the legacy which wo boquoth to prosperity. For it is now widely recognised that 
insurance plays an important part in t!e* \vh do pro • >ss of nation-hull lmg. Inieel, 
as i have already said, civilisation itself is fouul-'j on th>* intangible yet powerful 
orces of character which insurance fosters and prom ites, 

• i could have suhjectel tliis Bill to tho careful scrutiny and consideration 
which it deserves,_ within so short a tim > an Id s!i illjTlmrefore refrain from discussing 
the various provisions of this wipe taut m*us ir>*1. This Bill s > vitally affects the 
i*>itunes of insurance business in Inlia and is of sti di far-reaching importance, that 
it is needless* for me to emphasi/.e the ri-vessiiv of a p-wfe o un lerstan ding of its 
implications and of the pros and eons of all its provisions before wo venture to offer 
si - V~v- S ^- ru ' J criticism of this propose l legislation. It app ear-> from the speech of 
cii Nnpendranath that the provisions, as at present embolic! in the Bdl, do not 
lepreseut tho final and unalterable view of the Government. We liave the next six 
nionfhs in which to examine the H,il i n :l l! iu imnli • iti vis an 1 to prepare a e >nsi* 
uoiod verdict on the measuie of its utility an 1 suitability. I sb»u!J like to stiess tho 
necessity of a v ( *rv careful an 1 serious scrutiny of tie* Bill au 1 the d Piters of h is' v 
conclusions. We have, in short, t) prep ire <■ ai t»f;i! bre*f fir the Law NLunbu* and 
those who know him well will ft*.*] eoufi l *nt tli it on ••* w.« cm coivm hen ah nit tho 
justice and equity of the points we raise, our eas.* will l>e safe in his hands. 

But may I draw vour attention to the risks of being carrel a wav by th * current 
of oft-repeated ideas ? It is possible to he undulv alarmed bv tie* p >-,-iibt!rtv of 
encountering seiious obstacles where none exist and the frantic effVt to pi event 
fi> pot lief ical or sunerficial disabilities rn iv ie-.u!t in nver-b'gislatien whi*'h wouM 
a once be a handicap to our progf 's-, and an inhefmeut on our intrinsic w>rth. 
uhc wish, for instance, to ho allowed free s< ope of development unhampered by auv 
competition may lead us to take shelter unler stringent laws winch tnav react 
on tho development of our own industry. Wnwover autuil facts reveal that wo 
arc being subjected to unfair competition bv foreign companies or are being made 
the victims of inequitable laws an 1 differential treatment, let us by all means 
agitate for relief. But wo must be able to substantiate the justice of our claims 

and to prove from subsequent results how m*'***'.-. irv such meavuros were for our 

progress. Let it not he said of us that we nv rely patronage while what wo needed 
was efficiency or that our progress was base l on tie* artificial supports of eWborato 
legislations. All this points to tilt) imperative necessity of a cool an 1 unbiassed 
survey of actual facts before we procee 1 to remedy tie* ills or prescribe tho 
privileges. In tho light of our experience in course of the last quarter of a 
century, let us seek to remove the hardships where they exist or guard against 
the dangers where they are real, but let us otherwise leave the sphere of insurance 
free from elaborate interference by tho State oi from any but the natural forces of 
sci vice and progress. 

fientlemen, I shall not inflict myself any longer on your tolerance. You are 

no doubt anxious to hear the President's address and who would not bo who has 

known Mr. Wale hand Hiraehand and his activities in vaiious phases of public 
life ? An industrial magnate and a Director of tho leading insurance company in 
India Mr. Walehaud Hiraehand has como to be a familiar figure in the economic 
sphere. And tho reputation he possesses of being a free and fearless thinker on 
various problems has no doubt n hotted your appetite to hoar him on tho important 
subject of insurance. I thoreforo leave you to the enjoyraout of that pleasure. 
Iiet me onco more extend to you all a warm welcome to this city and to tho 
precincts of this conference. 
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The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conforoneo Mr. Walchand Hirachand said : — 

It is a privilege and honour to be askei to preside over an All-Iudia Insurance 
Conference and I thank you all for giving me this opportunity to contribute in my 
humble way my share to the progress and development of Indian Insurance Com¬ 
panies in our country. Let me at the outset congratulate Calcutta for organising 
this Conference this year in Bengal, because important issues affecting Insurance 
business are on the anvil to-day. 

I must congratulate the Congress on securing a majority in most of the major 
Provinces in the recent general elections. I think we Industrialists also should cou- 
gratulato ourselves on tins result, as the same will enable Congress to put into 
practice what it has all along been wanting to do and what for want of 
necessary power, it could not do so far. I hope it will now be practicable for the 
Congress party to act in such a way, at least where it enjoys a clear majority and 
foims a Government, as to directly benefit Swaleshi enterprise. If in the Provinces 
with Congress majority ail Insuianoos, Bauking and shipping business, whether of 
Government or local Bodies such as Municipalities, District Local Boards etc., are in 
practice placed with Indian Companies and those Companies are allowed to announce 
themselves being under Government pationage as the public at large follow the 
Government lead, I do not think sufeguaids can com.' in the way of their doing this. 
The ('engross hits so far shown itself to be the master mini as regards piopaganda 
and organisation, and I think this should prove very useful to Congress xepresenta- 
tives in making the country self-contained a.-> regards these Industries by empha¬ 
sising the need of public patronage in this country. 

It is by conferences and conventions like this that the peoples of the Western 
countries liavo oeen able to advauoo rapidly iu the various spheres of commercial 
and industrial activity. In case of Insurance especially, the London Chartered 
Insurance Institute with blanches scattered all over Eugiau 1 has been mainly respon¬ 
sible for the Iusuianee mmdeduess which obtains there, as a result of which over 
40 per cent of the country's population has a direct interest iu the business of 
insurance. .Similarly America, the laud of Conventions and Conferences, has done 
more in the cause of Insurance than all the rest of the world, the result being that 
practically the eutiie population of that Trans-Atlantic Republic is one way or the 
uthor connected with insurance business. 

Iu the early stages Indian Companies encountered many difficulties ; gradually 
somo "f these were overcome, but the greatest menace to the growth of Insurance 
business in India to-day is the competition from non-Indian Insurance Companies 
updating here. Competition takes many forms iu a country like India. It may be 
lecalied that the Chairman of one of the leading Biitish Insurance Companies 
delimtoly stated that out of the premiums on new shares obtained by this Company, 
a good portion was to be spent in India. Continental Insurance Companies play 
havoc in India by actually expelimenting on the ludiau business and when ultimately 
they find that the Indian field is not encouraging they quietly quit the field, but 
not before they have done a great deal of haim to our Companies. I do not pro¬ 
pose to quote specific instances as many of our Companies know but too well how 
this competition and how this expenmentatnm on the Indian market have affected 
Indian Insurance busiuess. In face of this faet. it is flabbergasting to bo told by the 
Hon. the Law Member of the Government of India that there is no dumping of 
Iusuianee by foreign Companies, when instances are not wanting to show that 
dumping is actually going on. If only the Indian Insurance conditions are closely 
examined, sav, by a body like the Tariff Board, this can be conclusively proved and 
a good case can be made for the protection of Indian Insurance Companies. After 
all any Act or Law that may he passed by Government of a country should have a 
beneficial effect on the industry concerned, and if thero is no taugible evidence, of 
this good to the busiuess ouo cannot become enthusiastic about the action of 
Government. 

This natuially brings me to the proposed Insurance Bill recently brought forward 
by the Government of Iudia. Tho Uon blo Law Member is entitled to credit from 
us for the Bill although l cannot but say that it fails short of supplying the most 
essential need of ludiau insurance business, namely protection from non-Indian 
Companies. I am one of those who believe tkat Indian Banking, Shipping and 
Insurance are the three most important branches of our commercial fife which 
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should be developed solely from the point of view of India’s interests and not of 
the British Empire, that is they should be owned, controlled and managed only by 
the Nationals of the country. Nothing else should roally weigh with us in this de¬ 
velopment, except, the rapid progress of these throe important nation-building com¬ 
mercial services. Such things as “invisible items” which play so prominent a part 
in the foreign trade of Great Britain are simply unknown to India, although India 
contributes quite a good share to the “Invisible exports” of Great Britain. 

Examining tho Insurance Bill introduced by Government from this standpoint, I 
should at once) say, that in this, even tho shadow of protection is woefully absent. 
Although the Indian insurance experts, some of them non-Indians of experience and 
standing, who had the opportunity of examining Indian insurance conditions minutely 
and who are the only persons really competent to know where tho shoe pinches, 
demanded in their report direct protection to indigenous companies, their demand 
appears not to have weighed with the Government at all ! Initial deposits 
and registration of Companies are welcome, and are good in themselves but, for 
companies which are old established and have enormous funds at their disposal, 
such regulations are negligible, cannot possibly touch even the fringe of the real 
problem that coufrouts Indian Insurance Companies. 

In the matter of deposits, Indian companies to a large extent will bo always at a 
disadvantage because of the fact that almost all external companies which are doing 
business in India have accumulated such large assets that they will bo in a position 
to furnish any amount of deposits without mconveuience. For instance, a country 
like the United States of America is the very country which the largest deposit 
requires whether a company does a direct or re-insurance business. Yet many 
foreign companies have put up large deposits simply because of the fact that a large 
volume of business wasjavailable, although at the moment one sees sigus of a move to 
make American jusurance safe for American insurance countries. When therefore the 
question of deposit is considered iu India, I (irmly believe that the minimum deposit 
may be retained, but that deposits for all companies should be on the basis of a parti¬ 
cular percentage of their total assets. It should be noted that these companies who do 
perhaps a*sma!i business in Iudia compared with their total business, are ia the habit 
of parading before the Indian public their total financial resources running into scores 
of millions sterling through advertisement and other literature. This naturally works 
on the imagination of the public. I am sure the Indian insurance officials will be 
able to evolve a scheme more favourable to India when the bill is discussed before 
the Select Committee. 

I am disappointed at finding a reference to ‘‘Reciprocity” in tho Bill. I wonder 
how thero eau possibly be any reciprocity in insurance or for that matter, iu 
any other branch of industry or services between India and other rich advanced 
countries. Reciprocity between the giant companies of Great Britain and the infaut 
of Indian companies born yoiterday is self-deception and a farce pure and simple. 
If it is put before us seriously, I take it as an insult to our intelligence. Tim 
Indian public have been long demanding definite protection fur Indian owned com¬ 
panies with a view to enable them to grow in India itself, and such growth is at 
present dwarfed because of the presence in India of foreign companies. Recipro¬ 
city is bouud to work only as a one-way traffic in India as unlike other foreign 
countries. India cannot hopo for any big volume of direct insurance business iu any 
advanced countries, howovor much they may comply with State requirements. 

There are many subtle devices adopted by various countries against foreign insu¬ 
rance companies as a whole. Taking the example of England, the homo of insurance 
business, it may definitely be stated that so far as general insurance business is 
concerned there is no hope for any non-British Company of getting any respectable 
volume of direct insurance business from the Britisher. Even Colonial Companies 
cannot make and have not made any great headway in England. Statistics published 
by British insurance journals show that almost all the properties in the city of* 
London are insured exclusively with the British insurance companies and Lloyds. 
AVliat chance is there for an Indian Company, however powerful it may be, to get 
any share of direct insurance business there. 

The mechanism of British industrialists is such that most of tho trading organi¬ 
sations insist upon insurances being placed only with the British Insurance Com¬ 
panies. Other countries similarly protect their own insurance Companies. Other 
countries similarly protect their own insurance business for the benefit of their 
National Companies. I would like tho Government of India to do for Indian Insu- 
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ranee Companies what Japan did for Japanoso Insurance Companies. From the year 
1923 when the groat earthquake occurred, the .Japanese Government has been engaged 
in protecting its insurance companies, the sole idea being to develop and strengthen 
the position of the then existing Insurance Companies. Two steps were taken by 
Japan. One was not to pormit the inauguration of any now Japanese Company and 
the other was not to allow the entry of non-Japanese insurance companies of which 
the Japanoso Government can be really proud. To-day they have consolidated their 
position, strengthened their finances and have practically reached a stage where 
almost all the Japanese insurance business is being absorbed by the indigenous com¬ 
panies. I want similar steps to be taken by the Government of India in the interest 
of Indian companies and only if this is doue can we hope for real forward movement 
in Indian insurance business. 

Now that the Congress has gained a largo majority in almost all Provinces, I 
hope no opportunity will bo lost in pressing this plan, so as to enable Indian com¬ 
panies to attain a similar position to that which the Japanese companies have 
attained with tho aid of the Government. 

There should be a ban on the entry of any new companies indigenous or foreign 
without discrimination into India for some years to come because there are already 
too rnanv, particularly Life Companies. 

I will go a step further and suggest that an addition be made to the proposed bill 
making it a penal offence for the Indian public generally and Indian Industrialists 
in particular to insure with a company which is not an Inlian Company. I would 
also suggest that another addition be made in the bill making it an offence for any 
ono to insure with a Company which is not licensed by the Government to do 
business in India. In other words, l want the Iudiau insurance business to be 
placed in India itself. 

I am quite alive to the fact that recently there has been a great increase in tho 
iiumbor oi life insurance companies in India and I should take this opportunity of 
sounding, if I may, a note of warning in its regard. I believe tho time has come 
for Indian Insurance Companies to take stock of the situation and to find out wheth¬ 
er some effective reform is not necessary in this regard. Just as the Japanese 
Government insisted upon many insurance companies either amalgamating with eacli 
other or getting themselves amalgamated with some of the larger companies, Indian 
companies also should seriously consider this problem and see whether early steps in 
this direction may not after all be conducive to tho good of them all. That will 
olimiuato not only a lot of unhealthy competition, but will achieve something far 
more important viz., making the business of insurance far more clean anl responsive 
to public needs and interests. The public of India are becoming more and more in¬ 
surance minded aud are beginning to put their faith, in insurance. It is the sav¬ 
ings of a life-time that are handed over to insurance companies and it is therefore 
tho sacred duty of every Indian insurance company so to conduct its affairs that 
this public confidence in the gieat institution of in uraneo once gained shall never be 
shaken. Having the verv best interests of the progress of Indian insurance at 
heart, I am making tills suggestion, of that amalgamation and consolidation of our 
companies, because I do not want to give chance to any of our ill-wishers to 
magnify any of onr shortcomings to our detiiment. The time lias come when we 
should examine, pause a little, aud do a little introspection, instead of merely 
pointing our Ungers to the shortcoming of our rivals in tho field. 

Resolutions 

Tho conference reassembled in the afternoon to discuss resolutions. Tho following 
resolutions was passed : — 


Swadeshi Insurance 

Pandit Santanam moved a t resolution urging tho people of India to 
place their insurance business exclusively with indigenous concerns and thereby 
helping the economic development of tho nation. In moving it the spoaker regretted 
that a resolution of this kind should he moved before an iudian assembly from year 
to yoar not only flora such a conference but also from the platform of the Federa¬ 
tion of the Indian Chambers and Industry. Ho did not know whether it was their 
Burvile political condition that was responsible for this lack of patriotism on their 

f art or vice versa. Any way it was a vicious circle and they should get out. of it. 
t was an accepted theory that the wealth of the country should be kept in it as 
43 
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possible and in the sphere of insurance there was no reason why that theory should 
undergo a change. He referred particularly to the numerous sugar factories esta¬ 
blished in tho country and said that with the exception of a dozen of thorn nono 
had insured with Indian concerns. He askod the conference to tako stops that whon 
the question of giving protection to the industry camo they would seo that unless 
tho concerns insured with the Indian ooneorns they would send memorials to tho 
Government asking for withdrawal for such protection to tho industry. 

Mr. Ansart supported tho resolution and said that nothing tangible could be ex¬ 
pected in this respect from a Government which was not national, lie held that 
insurance companies could do a lot in providing social service to tho people pro¬ 
vided they got the support which was duo to thorn from their countrymen. Ho 
hoped that delegates on return to their plaeos would do every thing in their power 
to carry on propaganda on behalf of tho indigenous concerns. 

Prof. J. K. Choivdhury further supported the resolution which was carried un¬ 
animously. 

Defects of Insurance Hill 

Tho most important resolution of tho Conference regarding its attitude to tho 
Insurance Bill of 1937 as introduced in the Assembly was moved by Mr. Nalim 
It an j an Sarkar characterising the bill as defective and which fails to make provision 
for really effective protection for indigenous insurance business. 

Mr. Sarkar said that the Bill was a complicated one and contained more than 
109 sections. Within the short time since it had boon published it had not been 
possible to discuss it sufficiently and come to constructive conclusions. That was 
one of the reason why the resolution had been made in general terms. Tho insur¬ 
ance companies were distributed all over the country arid it had not boon possible 
for them to meet tho Bombay businessmen or for them to meet Madras within the 
time that had elapsed. They had yet six months of their time aud intend to meet 
each othor and by comparing notes would be able to put forward constructive 
suggestions to tho Select Committee. The Bill required to bo modified in tho matter 
of supervision of management of companies. But that was a subject about which 
there were bound to bo differences of opinion. Whoa they could sit together and 
could have mutual discussions they, he thought, would be able to put forward 
constructive suggestions to tho Select Committee. 

Mr. D. P. Khuitan seconded the resolution which was unanimously adopted by 
tho Conference. 

Dr. S. C. Roy moved a resolution asking the Government immediately to abolish 
the postal insurance fuu l. The resolution was put to vote aud adopted. 

Mr. L. S. Bai iyanatfiam moved a icsolution urging the revision of tho Indian 
Income-tax Law with a view to bring it m lino with the law prevailing in Bengal 
and also subjecting Insurance Companies to a rate of tax much lower than the 
full company rate in view of the fact that several policv-hol lers were not subjected 
to the maximum rate of tax. 

Mr. P. C. Roy seconded the resolution which was accepted by the Conference. 

Mr. S. L. Roy moved a resolution uigmg that all companies should take effective 
measures for enhancing the prestige and status of ficldworkers and safeguarding 
their legitimate interests. The resolution was s 'cond-'l, put to vote and carried. 

fiui Bahadur U. C. Chukravarty moved a icsolution that the action of tho muni¬ 
cipal and other local bodies in subjecting insurance companies within their jurisdic¬ 
tion to taxation and demanding license fee> oven from agents without offices as 
vexatious and urging upon thorn to abolish all such taxes and foes. 

Mr. Sasanka Ghattak supported the resolution and hoped that the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee who was a Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation would 
move in tho matter and biing the rodnvs that was so badly required. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had thanked the delegates and 
tho President and Pandit Sanatanam replied on buhalf of the delegates the Con¬ 
ference dissolved. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

14th. Session—New Delhi—24th. February 1937 

Viceroy's Address to the Princes 

Tho 14th session of the Chamber of Prince* comm-vieod at Now D *Ilii on the 24th. 
February 1937 after two years’ interval. The attendance was fairly large, about 45 
Princes being present. A large number of- Iloirs-apparout sat in a row behind the 
Princes, while Ministers w.ue watching the proeoelings from the Visitors’ Galleries. 
The Marchioness of Linlithgow was amongst the distinguished visitors. 

Before the procoo lings startel the Viceroy received the Princes in the room 
adjoining the Chamber an 1 ♦»*.•!) m , f e 1 greetings. Panel laliy at 11-12 a. m. the Vice¬ 
roy was ushered to the throne from where he deliver* 1 1 the following address :— 

“Your niglmess, — It gives in.’ great pleasure to welcome your Ilighnesses this 
morning on tlw first oeeissioi ou wh'cli I h ive ha l the honour to address the 
Chamber of Prince-*. I am glad to s-*e such a large and representative attendance 
of Princes at tins the Jirh se.s-.iori sure th" in lugurafion of the Chamber. 

"It is now just two years since the Clumber of Princes last met. In this inter¬ 
val we and the whole of the British Umpire have hal to mourn the passing of a 
sovereign greatly h dovel, IPs late Majesty King George V. Many of your High¬ 
nesses had the honour of Ills late Majesty's personal acquaintance 'and 'throughout 
his long reign he was known to all as a true and sympathetic friend of the Indian 
Princes, in the welfare and progress of who.se order he always took so closo and 
personal an interest, in Ilis Majesty Iving George VI, I know that your Highnesses 
will have no less firm a friend who, in this and in many other matters, will follow 

the high example left him by his august father. I will say no more of these 

subjects now, as I see that there are up>u your agenda loyal resolutions to bo 
moved by Ilis Highness tiie Chancellor. 

“Since last this Chamber met, tlie Princely Order lias suffered severe loss by the 
death of no less than si* Halers. I would refer in particular first to His late High¬ 
ness the liaja of Hujgarh whose long rule of CO years was brought to a close by his 
death last October. lie was a ben-dioeut Ruler whose passing will have been a 

source of sorrow to his people as well as to the whole of his Order. Others whoso 

deaths we deplore are Their Highnesses of Chamba of Khairpur, of Radhanpur and 
tlio ex-Raja of Samthar and the Maliaraui of Bastar who was a member of the 
representative electorate of this Chamber. I would express on behalf of your 
Highness as well as mvself our very deep sympathy with all those who have been 
bereaved by theso deaths. To the successors to these Rulers, I would express our 
warm congratulation on their accession and our confident liopo that they will con¬ 
tinue to maintain the high traditions of their Order as well as to bear worthily tho 
heavy responsibilities winch must henceforth rest upon their shoulders. 

“\Vo welcome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Cooeh-Behar who have been 
invosted with their Ruling powers since last this Chamber met and we trust that 
they will take an active part in tho deliberations of this Chamber. The Raja of 
Nagod has also recently been invested with Ruling powers on tho termination of his 
miuority and lias become a member of tho representative electorate. I would con¬ 
gratulate also on tho recent succession of His Highness the Mir of Khairpur and 
His Highness tho Nawab of Radhanpur. 

“To turn now for a moment to the international field, I would refer with warm 
appreciation and I feel sure that, in doing so, I shall bo voicing tho sentimonts of 
ail of Your Ilighnesses, to tho work of Sir Seray Mai Bapna in 1935 and of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamaeharya in 1936 as members of trie Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations. Their reports are to be laid before Your Ilighnesses in tho course of this 
session and will, l know, be studied with tho keenest interest. 

“My distinguished predecessor, Lord Willingdon, informed Your Highnesses in 
1935 of the advance that had, up to that time, been made in the policy of bringing 
all the Indian States into direct relations with tho Government of India* That pro- 
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cess has recently boon completed, a fact which I trust Your Highnesses will regard 
as a cause for satisfaction, though I would uot wish to appear in any way to mini¬ 
mise tno reality of the debt of gratitude towards those Provincial Governments 
with whom they have for so long boon in such closo relationship, which, I know, 
those Rulers naturally feel. But the change is one that is demanded alike by logic 
and the force of circumstances as they aro by the advent of new constitutional con¬ 
ditions in India. Your Highnesses are aware of the steps taken by mo since I 
assumed charge of my present office designed to assist individual Rulers in reaching, 
at an early date, a decision in regard to their attitude towards the Federation of 
India. I am encouraged by the communications that I have received from many 
quarters to believe that the discussions that have taken place; with my representa¬ 
tives, have been of assistance and have served to clarify a number of points. I can 
frankly tell Your Highnesses that one outcome of those discussions has been to 
present in a new light to my own mind more than one aspect of this many-sided 
problem. Tlio substance of * those discussions has now been collected and is being 
subjected to close examination. My strong hopo is that means may be found in the 
not too distant future to reach conclusions satisfactory to all concerned. 

“Your Highnesses aro, I know, as fully alive as I am to the importance at the 
stago which we have now reached of a very early decision as to your attitude 
towards the Federal scheme. You can icly on me to continue as in the past to do 
all in my power to help you in reaching that decision bv placing at tho disposal of 
the Frincely Order all such assistance as I properly can. I will no longer detain 
Your Highnesses from proceeding with the agenda which you have before you. In 
all the matters which come up for your consideration I ara confident that Your 
Highnesses will keep before you the true interests of your several States, tho welfare 
of the Frincely Order and the highest good of India and of the Empire.” 

His Excellency was loudly cheered when he concluded his addiess. 

Resolutions 

The Viceroy then took the chair and the Chancellor the Maharana of Dholpur, 
moved the first resolution of condolence on the death of King (loogro V. 

II. II. the Maharaja of Bikaner seconding the lesolution said that having served 
His late Majesty as an A. I>. C. for 33 yeais, he knew the extent of Ilis lato 
Majesty’s love and sympathy for the people and his kindly and general nature. 

The Raja Sahib of Korea and the Raja Suhib of Mandi suppoited tho resolution 
which was passed, all standing. 

The Maharana of Dholpur moved the next resolution expressing profound and 
steadfast loyalty to the person and throne of Ilis Majesty King George VI and offer¬ 
ing their felicitations on his accession to the Throne. 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, said that their loyalty to tho 
Throne was traditional and did not require reiteration. The 'ilirone was the symbol 
of the unity of the Empiie. To the King, they looked for protection of their rights 
and continuance of their privileges. The loyalty of Princes was based on no selfish 
motive but was inherent. They were looking forward to the visit of their Majesties 
the King and the Queen to Iudia when they would have an opportunity of demons¬ 
trating their personal loyalty. 

Tho Maharaja of Bikaner said that in tho midst of disintegrating influences 
visible in all parts of the world, the personality of tho King-Emneror was a groat 
force to preserve the integrity of the Empire. King George VI had made it clear 
that ho was determined to follow in tho footsteps of his illustiious father. That was 
a good augury. They were anxiously looking forward to tho visit of the King and 
tho Queen to India, and despite the opinion of a certain school of political thought, 
Their Majesties would receive tho warmest wclcomo in India. 

The Maharaja of Reica said that the Chancellor had echoed tho sontimonts of all 
the Ruling Princes. In Iadia ? the person and throne of the King wore hold sacrod and 
their relationship with tho Throne was sanctified by treaties which wore inviolate 
and inviolable. 

The Raja of Bilaspur said that tho personal touch of His Majesty was very valu¬ 
able. The King was tho symbol of the Empire. In tho midst of destructive inlluonoe, 
tho Empire maintained its un’ty. With tho valuable advico of tho King, the States 
would face the changes necessary to-day which would load to bettor understanding 
within the Commonwealth. 

The resolution was carried, all standing. 
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The Maharaja of Dholpur next moved a resolution, welcoming Lord Linlithgow 
as Viceroy. He said that India was at tho cross-roads when the Viceroy assumod 
office and was embarking on a difficult constitutional experiment. Lord Linlithgow 
had made a special study of tho problem and was actively associated with it at a 
very important stage of its consideration and was greatly responsible for tho build¬ 
ing of the new Constitution. During the last ton months the welfare of tho masses 
had been the key-noto of the Indian administration. The Chauoellor had no doubt 
that the Viceroy would prove a real friend of the Ruling Princes. 

The Maharaja of Rewa, seconding the resolution, said that in Lord Linlithgow they 
would find a most sympathetic Ruler who would safeguard their rights and maintain 
their dignity. It was a matter of gratification that tho Viceroy was no stranger 
to India. His visit as Chairman of the Agricultural Commission would always bo re¬ 
membered with gratitude whose labours ensured the well-being of the masses. The 
Maharaja also welcomed Lady Linlithgow who would share the caies and responsi¬ 
bilities of tho Viceroy’s high office. 

Tho Maharaja of Bikarur said that the Princes would not look in vain to the 
Viceroy for safeguarding the interests of States under the new Constitution in which 
Rulers will take their proper place as willing and contented partners. He hoped 
that the constitutional problem would he settled to the satisfaction of Rulers, in a 
manner conductive to tho preservation of impelial inteiests. He heartily welcomed 
Ladv Linlithgow. 

his Excellency the Viceroy thanked the Princes for their warm welcome to him¬ 
self and. Lady Linlithgow and said that their generosity and good wishes were pre¬ 
cious things to him. lie was very much touched at the expression of their good will. 
The Maharana of Dholpur next moved two resolutions, one reooiding sorrow at the 
demise of the Mir of khairpur, the Raja of Chamba, the Raja of Rajgarh aud tho 
Nawab of Radhanpur and the other olTeiiug congratulations to the Maharaja Scindia 
of (iwalior and the Maharaja of Cooeh Debar on their investiture with Rilling 
powers and to the Mir of Khairpur, the Nawab of Radhanpur, the Raja of Rajgarh 
and the Raja of Chamba on their succession. 

The Chancellor presented a statement showing the work done by the Chamber 
during the last three years, specially thanking the mcmbeis of the Standing Coin¬ 
in'(tee for their valuable collaboration. 

Hie Maharao of Cutrh aud the Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Chancellor. Tho 
Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day—New Delhi— 25th. February 1937 

Tie chamber of Ptinees again met tins morning with H. K the Viceroy in the 
ihair. bor’y-fuur Ruling Pnnces weio pic.-wnt, while the galleries were crowded 
with visitors. 

The Maharana of Dholpur. Chancellor, picseutovl to the Houmj the repotts of t^ir 
P. T. Krtshnamachan who represented Indian states on the League of Nations and 
of tlie Standing Committee on the question of aluogation of the mail tobberies rule 
as applicable to Indian States Tie* House appioved both the reputs 

Lnder instruction from II: K. the Viceroy, iSir Bertrand (Haney. Political ISecro- 
fary, announced that the Maharao of Cuteli and the Maiiaiaja of Hikaner having 
withdrawn, only two candidates were left to the contest foi election to the Chan¬ 
cellorship. The Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor by .10 votes to 13. 

Iho Aiahaja of Datiala thanked Their Highnesses for the confidence in him aud 
assured them that he would carry out, to the best of his ability, tho traditions of 
the. Chamber and serve the Princely Order as he had done in the past. 

The Jam iSahch of Navanagar was elected Pro-Chancellor unopposed. 

Iho Maharana of Dholpur , the outgoing Chancellor, addressing tho Viceroy said 
S Ex( ‘ ol ! euc y mus * bo glad to see a laigo number of Princes represented in 
the House, which w*as an indication of the rehabilitation of Princes’ interest iu tho 
Chamber. It had been a matter of great satisfaction that tho policy of bringing all 
states into direct relation with tho Government of India had been pursued but them 
were some Rulers whose connection with tho Government of India was not direct 
kk 1° ^at their relations would be simplified. Ho thanked the Viceroy on 
behalf of the Princes for souding his representatives to clarify tho issues involved 
m their joining the Federation and for the personal interest taken by His Exoolleney 
in tho welfare of the Princes. “As the result of discussions which States had” said 
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the Maharana “with Your Excellency’s representatives a:d between themselves, they 
have found with regard to the Instrument of Accession and the Scheduled attached to it 
that certain amendments, reservations, and limitations were necessary for the proper 
safeguarding of the rights and privileges of 8tates and their Rulers. The proposals 
, that fcStates are able to evolve will be submitted to Your Excellency in order to on- 
sure that the agreed standard Instrument of Accession contains provisions of general 
applicability requisite to safeguard the interest of States. While it is recognised that 
the final decision regaiding accession must rest with each State, the fact that the 
standard Instrument of Accession will bo uniform to all States makes it necessary 
for States to co-operate in the work of producing an Instrument which would moot 
the requirements of states generally.’’ 

The Maharana of Dholpur Hoped that IT is Excellency would give due consideration 
to the proposal which were to be forwaided by the Chancellor and the .Standing 
Committee on behalf of States. 

- The Viceroy , iu leply, thanked the Mahaiana for the kind words used and assured 
him that he would give pet.so mil attention to several matters lit' had raised (applause). 
IIis Excellency said that it had given him gieat satisfaction to work with the Chan¬ 
cellor (Maharana of Dho’pur) and he felt sure that lie would find it an easy to work 
with his successor (Maharaja of Patiala). Rcfetring to the duty ho had poi formed 
as Chairman of tho session of the Princes’ Chamber, the Viceroy lornaikod that his 
task in the chair had been much more easy than in another Chamber (laughter) 

The Maharaja of Patiala proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing Chancellor. 

He said that the Maharana of Dholpur had worked us Chancellor “with such effi¬ 
ciency and hard work.” 

The lvaja of Bilaspur supported the motion, which was canied unanimously* 

The House then adjourned stne die. 


Indian Princes and Federation 

Mr. J. H. Morgan's Opinion 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes rn*d at N *w Delhi on the 
19th. February 1937 under the Chairmanship of th<‘ Mahaiana of Dholpur, tho Chan¬ 
cellor. Those who attended were the Maharajas of Ih was (Junior) and Dungarpur, 
Maharana of Jhalawar anl Raja of Mandi. It was behoved tho meeting reviewed 
the position of Indian princes vis a ris the Federation in the light of various reports 
of committees which recently met in Delhi, spe dally tli» report of tho Constitutional 
Committee, and deferred decisions to the general meeting of Princes which was to be 
held on the next day. 

One of the documents which engaged the most anxious consideration of thoir 
Highnesses was Mr. Morgan’s Report which was believe 1 to hive l>**on submitted to tho 
Chancellor. Mr. Morgan who had very carefully analysed the (Jovernment of India 
Act and the Constitution Committee’s report was understood to have taken the view 
that tho Government of India Act as such was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it loft too 
many loop-holes through which autonomy and sovereignty of the Princes would bo 
encroached upon by the Federal authority.'Lobby talks indicated that Mr. Morgan was 
opposed to tho Princes entering the Federation until their right of secession was defini¬ 
tely recognised in tho Constitution Act. In support of this Mr. Morgan had given tho 
analogy of tho fetatuto of Westminister whoreunder any membor of the British Com¬ 
monwealth could secede after giving due notice to other members. 

Mr. Morgan also was believed to bo advising the Princes to insist that tho tomiro 
of membership of their nominees in the Federal Legislature) should be during their 
pleasure only and if, at any time, a Prince was convinced that his representative was 
not acting in accordance with his instructions or in the interests of his State tho 
ruler will have tho right to recall his nominee irrespective of tho life of tho Federal 
Legislature, 
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Two points it may be useful to remember in connection with Prof. Morgans re- 
commendation to the Princos are that they should demand the right of secession from 
the Federation as a condition precedent for joining. One is that in 1934, along with Sir 
Wilfred Green, now Lord Chief Justioo Wilfrod Green, he signed a statement that 
the Government of Iudia Bill had been drafted with scrupulous regard for the inter¬ 
ested States. Aftor that statement was made at least 40 amendments had been 
suggested by the representatives of the states and been incorporated in the Bill, 
affording further protection to the States. 

Heoondly, the States themselves have said nothing about tho right of secession 
from tho Federation for tho last three or four years anl among the original demands 
published as an annexuro to tho report of the Constitution Committee, this does not 
iind place. 

Apart from those documents an informal Conference of Princos and States Ministers 
will consider tho quostion relating to the appointment of Europeans in the Indian 
Hlates and will decide what points should be incorported in reply from tho Princes 
when tho Viceroy addresses the Chamber. 

Mr. Morgan’s Report and Opinion 

1 It is my duty as Counsel to advise the Chamber in tho fateful decisions it has to 
take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from politics,” said Mr. J. H 
Morgan, K. C. f in submitting his opinion, which was submitted to the Chancellor of. 
the Chamber of Princes on the I8th. February 1937. In this report, which extends to 
05 quarto pages, Mr. Morgan has subjected the whole of the Government of India 
Act, 19.15 and tho Draft Instrument of Accession, together with the reports of the 
numerous Committees of Htates to a close and exhaustive examination. 

Mr. Morgan had been attending most of the meetings of the Constitution Com¬ 
mittee in his capacity as Legal Advisor to the Chamber and many questions of law 
were referred to him by His Highness tho Maharaja of Patiala for his considered 
opinion. At a meeting of the Committee Mr. Morgan pointed out that he could not 
regard himself as necessarily bound by its conclusions and that ou some points he 
found himself in disrgreoment with the Committee as is apparent from his opinion. 

Mr. Morgau had brought to bear on bis examination of the questions innumer¬ 
able cases from the law reports of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
relating to the Federal constitutions of Australia and Canada in order to determine 
the legal principles which would be applied by the Privy Council interpreting tho 
Government of India Act. Mr. Morgau says that he had noticed with surprise that 
in none of the Committees and recommendations made by them were to be found 
any -efereuce whatsoever to Privy Council cases. This was unfortunate in as much 
as officers of the Political Department may vary properly complaiu that the propo¬ 
sals for amendment and limitations had been passed upon them which were of a 
vague, speculative and imaginative character aud often based upon apprehensions 
which had no foundations in fact. 

Mr. Moigan says, as Counsel is to enlighten tho Princes Chamber as to every 
consequence prejudicial to the rights of States as a result of tiieir accession to 
Federation which his knowledge aud experience as a constitutional lawyer might 
suggest to him. If ho did not do this he should be neglecting his duty aud States 
might well have reasons to complain if in years to come such consequences occurred 
without his having foreseen of tneir occurrence. It was no part of his duty, ompha- 
sos Mr. Morgan, to attempt to dissuade the States from entering tho Federation oven 
as it was no part of his duty to persuade them to enter it. It was for the States 
themselves aftor duo consideration of his (Mr. Morgan's) opinion on these questions 
to decide whether or not they will accede. It may well bo that the advantages of enter¬ 
ing tho Federation outweighed dangers, in other words disadvantages, legally speaking, 
which are attendeut on any contract so uncertain iu its actual operation as a Feder¬ 
al coutract had always aud everywhere proved to be. That however is a political 
question on which I express no opiuion. In pointing out “the elements of danger” in 
tliis opinion the object is not to raiso difficulties in the way of entry of Indiau 
Htates into the Federation but to remove them if removable they be. They can, I 
think, bo removed if the Government of India is prepared, as I feel sure it is pre- 

C ared, to consider sympathetically ovory proposal by- way of “safeguard” which can 
e shown to rest on appreciations well fouuued in law ; in other words on judicial 
constructions onacted by Parliament. 

Finally, Mr. Morgan says it is his duty as Counsel to advise tho Chamber in 
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the fateful decisions it has to take with complete impartiality and entire detachment from 
politics. *My instructions are simply ‘to advise* the Chamber and no attempt whatsoever 
has been made directly or indirectly by the Standing Committee or any member of it 
to influence the advice which it is my duty to give. The fact I have good reason 
to believe, is perfectly welt understood by the Government of India whose cordial 
reception of me I take this opportunity to acknowledge. According to the rules of 
my profession in England as soon as a Counsel is briefed he dismisses entirely from 
his mind any political views of his own which he miy at one time or another entertain 
upon the subjects and coniines himself with all siuoerity to tha puroly legal aspe:t 
of the questions submitted to him. 

Mr. Morgan then deals with the “explanatory rnermnn lam ” on ‘‘safeguards' 
laid before tbe Constitution Committee. He lays emphasis on the question o( 
sovereignty which has been alrealy disc us set in the oxpUuat >ry memorandum 
circulated in January last. 

Dealing with transformation in the sjopj an i dura Her of snvroiguty of the 
States in the event of their accession which is affj:t-»d by the Act, Mr. Moran s.ivs 
that sovereignity is very considerably “impaired” an i wholly transformed. In t his 
respect the Act itself is quite as revolutionary as was the original Bill. Amendiueu' 
put up by Mr. Morgan and his colleagues of the States m 19do m accordance With 
their Instruments were to a considerable extent n >t a'ooptel by India Offi :o win,.* 
the effect to their acceptance in other cases was mei-dy verbal. During the pasnig. 1 
of the Government of India Hill sjrne of the lcaim: lh'iii‘es in a comm imeatioa to 
the Government formulated certain observatio is on the Bill expressing apprehensions 
at the “fundamental point*” put forward bv them not bein' accepted. As the lesolt 
of their objection, certain amendments were a;o Mitel by th * Gjveruinout and dulv 
passed. These amenlments were purely verb it ail q me ill is it y. Th**y have n >r 
changed the legal effect of the origmal draft of seitim 0 of the Act in the slightest 
degree. To legislate for the FeierateJ Stare is to legislate for the subjects of the 
Ruler of that State and it matters not whether subjects are expressly mentioned, as 
coming within the scope of the fe leral legislature or whether they are not so 
mentioned. There can be no question that the power is to legislate "for all subjects 
of Ilis Majesty in British India anl iuleel f >r overybolv "Iso resident. It is. thern- 
fore, obvious that the subjects of every Ruler of the Eedeatod State will be just a i 
much subjected and as directly subjected to the federal authority as ilis Majesty’s 
subjects. Their allegiance would henceforth be divided between the Ruler anl 
Federation. 

Turning from legislative sphere to the executive, Mr. Morgan is opinion that it is 
of the utmost importance that the Princos should bear \u mmd that coercive power 
of tho Federal Government in securing Federal legislation to compel the States to 
carry out any executive obligations imposed on them is quite unlimited under tho 
Act. The Federal legislature is as has been well said m a Canadian case, 
“omnipotent” within the Federal sphere arid although the States hope and expect 
that enforcement of the federal obligations upon a State will be confined to tie* 
Viceroy in exercise of paramountcy, it is not so confined in the Act or in the Draft 
Instrument of Accession, 

It remains therefore to consider this “explanatory memorandum” in the light of 
“Federal Union” instead of by the Act. A federal umou ra ‘ans in law tho surroude; 
of sovereignty and an irrevocable surrender. Mr. Morgan condoles his observation 
on tho sovereignty. of Htates according to the Federation in relation to the amend¬ 
ment of tho Constitution Act. Ho says the subject of amendment may be looked upon 
^rom two points of view: (j) the amendment of the Act on tho initiative of States, 
(2) amendments of the Act in opposition to tho wishes of tho States, but o a tho ini - 
*iativo of the Imperial Government or Federal Government. As regards tho first case, 
f he States might on some futuro date find their rights, authority and powers so 
seriously curtailed as tho result of judicial construction of the Act as to move them 
to petition tho Government and Parliament of great Britain to amend tho Act in 
such a manner as to restoro the construction which tho Rulors of States had put 
upon tho Act when they decided to accede to tho Federation. This is of course tho 
only way in which the judgment of tho Supremo Court of Appoal interpreting the 
Act of Parliament in a sense contrary to that intended by tho legislature which 
passed it or to tho intentions of parties "who promoted it can be corrected. Tho possi¬ 
bility of such a remedy is not excluded by the Act but as a matter of constitutional 
practice it is oxtromoly unlikely that the Government and Parliament of Great Bri¬ 
tain would consent to give effect to any petition on tho part of the Btates. 
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The question of constitutional amendment has an important bearing upon the 
“indissoluble” character of the Federal Union which will be created by the acceasion 
of tho States. The word “indissoluble” is nowhoro used in the preamble to the 
Federal constitution of Australia. But the union is just as indissoluble as in the 
case of tho Australian Commonwealth and in the same sense. Tho States according 
to tho Federation have no right of secession. Secession is only possible if tho Im- 
porial Parliament at the request of the States amends the Act to that effect. This 
it may be takeu as certain that tho Imperial Parliament will, as a matter of consti¬ 
tutional practice, novor consent to do. To do so would be to negative the “pledge” of 
ultimate grant of dominion status made by the Secretary of State during the passage 
of the Bill through tho ileuse of Commons. 

Mr. Morgan next deals with the question of interpretation of tho Federal Consti¬ 
tution within the empire and savs it is a historical fiet that always aud everywhere 
the; contracting parties to the Vcderal constitution have found that as the result of 
judicial construction the federal contract lias turned out to have a meaning which 
they never intended when they male it. On the whole, tho judicial construction 
has resulted in their finding that they have given up power, rights an t authority 
which they never intended to give up. None tho lo-»s, surrender of those rights has 
proved to he irrevocable. It coni 1 only bo ievok**i either by secession, in other 
words withdrawal from the F* ieration, or by amendments at the instance of the 
Htates of the Federal constitution. Neither course will be open to the States once 
thev have coded to the Federation. 

Referring to tho Instrument of Accession, Mr. Morgan says oven if the Instru¬ 
ments wore to be regarded us treaties in the sense accorded to such agreement in 
international law, it must lie takeu as cm tarn that any extrinsic evidence of what 
was said or done in the negotiations preceling the accession of the States to the 
Federation will be held by the Pi ivy Council to be totally inadmissible as evidence 
of tho moaning of Instruments or of tie* mt-mtiou of the parties, the Crown oil the 
one hand and the Rulers on the other, who made it. Engli'di courts m const!uiug 
a treaty follow the same rules as they apply to the construction of statutes aud 
other Instruments, namely, that tho “text mist bo coistruel as it now stands in the 
ratified convention and the intention of its proposer is immaterial”. 

Dealing with the Instrument of instructions Mr. Morgan says it will he recalled 
that various proposals have been made for the inclusion in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to tho Uovernor-Gonuial of tho provisions for the protections of the rights and 
interests of the States iu particular in such matters as "discrimination”. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to what, if any, legal efficacy is to be attached to the instrument of 
Instructions. In his opinion provisions of the Instrument of Instructions are unen¬ 
forceable in law and that the “silent” operation of the constitutional principles” may 
and probabiy will in the long run result m safeguard-*” contained in the Instrument 
becoming a dead letter. F.von as things stand at the present moment and without 
anticipating the grant which may bo either pr xirnate or remote of the Dominion 
status to tb > Federated India, the safeguards provilel bv the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions are by no means so "safe” as might appear. Mr. Morgan adds “it it liaidly 
necessary for mo to say that in observations on tin* weakness of tho Instruments of 
instructions as safeguards for “the protection of tie* lights of the .States, no reflection 
whatsoever on the good faith of tin* Government which is responsible for it is inten¬ 
ded. So long as that Government is in pmvei, there can be no reason to doubt that 
the Instrument will be honourably observed alike iu letter and in spirit. But a 
Government equally with Parliament to which if is responsible cannot bind its 
successors. As things are therefore the Instrument will hold good as safeguard for 
lust throe years and no more. What may happen after the dissolution of tho present 
Parliament it is idle to speculate.” 

As regards tho Federal Legislative list Mr. Morgan states that States must really 
bear in mind that there will have to bo a definite limit to the limitations. In other 
words federation will never he brought into existence and will certainly never become 

a “working proposition” if it is sought to impose limitations on tho acceptance of 

the items in the Legislative list such as would prevent the Federal Legislature from 
legislating effectively at all. 

Referring to the Executive power of tho Federation, Mr. Morgan says it would 
be impossible to institute muon more to develop” responsible Government iu the 

federation if tho executive power was reserved to the States. The whole idea of 

responsible government is that the Federal Executive should be responsible to 
federal Legislature. If tho States were allowed to reserve to themselves executive 
44 
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power, tho Federal Government so far as tho States wore concornod would bo shorn 
of its "osponsibilities to tho Federal Legislature. Tho States must, really make up 
their minds either to accept a shato iu the Government of the Federation or to 
remain outside tho Federation altogether. 

Regarding paramouutey, Mr. Moreau is of opinion that tho dualism of tho office 
of the Governor-General contemplated by the Act itself seems to be an artificial one 
and must result either in the A ieeroy being completely absorbed in the Governor- 
General on the separation of the two offices by their assignment to two separate 
persons. This separation is bound to come if and when Dominion Status is granted 
to India. 

Concluding his opinion, Mr. Marg.in says that most of the imperfections of the 
Federalconstitution are due to the fact that the authors of it have had to incor¬ 
porate in one and the same politCal structure two fundamentally different politics, 
the Indian States and Pumices of IJutedi India Phis is the explanation of a certain 

want of hairnonv iu design. The constilu'ien is like a building whodi begun in one style 

of architecture is to he completed in another, m pat t Gothic, iu pait Renaissance 

and it may well be that the distribution of the stresses and strain of structure 

will appear in course of time 111104 aal to the burden of its suppmt. In that ease, 
amendment will become inevitable. It cmfoim-, to no tlieoiv of federalism if su« li 
tlieie he, but it is none the woise foi that. It is empirical hut so is the Pritish 
constitution and the Piitish eonstituti>u lias en lured while inoio fanciful constitu¬ 
tions liave lone since passed away. 

Mr. Morgan pays a waim tribute and expre ss ohh ;ahous to Mi. I). G. Dilvi, 
Advocate of I!ombay and dtuiioi Counsel t) the dumb-e <-f pun.-es who, he wntes 
has given him most devoted assistance m tho ta^k peif«omed unlci gieat pressuio 
ot tiruc and out* without Ins assistance coul 1 novel base been completed 


Mr. Morgan's Views Criticised 

Mr. Morgan's opinion icgai ding the Government of India Vet and tin* Instrument 
of At cession was considered at the mooting of the Constitution Omiuntlteo led { 
under the chaiimauship of the Mahaiaja of Patiala 

It transpired that duiing dncusr.ions it was tic geiieial feeling that the insinua¬ 
tion against Mr. Judge Wadhatns that, being an Annoi-sui laws* !, Ins opmi m m 
regard to the Act and Instiument was not sound and coul 1 not he taken smiou.K, 
was much icsentcd while the Committee aUo f»-lt that the suegostim that ho wa» 
imp«u t.‘d for the pm pose ol alvi.mg tin* Con dilution Committee wai not true as 
the Committee’s lepoit w:u base 1 ii*»t «mI\ on Mi \\ a llium 1 * alvice but uKo on th * 
memoranda piepaied by the dilfei.M.t coiiiihim.v; s n ii the lnloimal Comrnitte * 

of Ministers and the P cnh.iy Couf-'ieuee ol Pi.. an l Ministers, members of 

which had been advised !»> eiiiuieut Fugli-h K C . mi. h as K 11 \\ lifted liioeiu*, Sir 
W atler Moncktoii and Mi. Gavin Simon 1 . winl • .om • of the nieiiibei-t were advise | 
by Sir Tej Pahadur S.tpni. Pc ad**, it u.e, hell that tie* lepoit of the Constitution 
Committee w\is substantially th * ami.* as tie* 1 ■< emm- n lat ion of the lufoitnal Coin 
mitt tec of Ministers, advised as it was to Si 1 Wailci Moiiekton. It was generally 

Ldt that Mr. Moigan’s opinion was not idnctly the opinion on the Act 01 Instrument 
so much as a ciiticism of the different mciiioiamla on the basis of which tho Cons¬ 
titution Committee woiked. 

Dio geneial folding was that there was an undei cut rent of suspieian in Mi. 
Morgan s 0j »i 11 ion against the binding nature of the A* t and Instrument — an assump 
Don which would make it impossible for any mnler danding to he anived at between 
the Stati'S and His Majesty’s Government, Foi in dance, the Act was liable to be 
changed by Parliament, if Instrument of Accession would iu effect be violated and the 
Instrument of Instructions by IPs Majesty disiegaided by the Seerotaiy of State by 
means of a secret despatch, if was no use, discussing either tho Act or the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession or the Instiument of Instruction on any permanent basis by 
which reliance could be placed on the word ol the drown or tiie Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment enacting legislation. As one of the meinbeis effectively put it, Mr. Morgan’s 
opinion approacoed the question from an anglv which is tantamount to asking what 
would happen if the law of gravitation was changed or the rule of tho road was not 
observed by tlio other part. 

It is understood that the Committee icganl the opinion as unnecessary apptohen- 
siou m the minds of States which, in part, coutiims and strongly supports the cou- 
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fentiou of the Constitution Committee. Some mominr-i apprehend that whereai 
Status wuro probably nearest to Fe lerafion a few <1 ivs ago, the p »sitiou at the pre¬ 
sent. movement is far from being so. Optiminn, however, prevails togarding the 
ultimate success of the Constitution Committee in removing tiio apprehensions raised 
by Mr. Morgan’s opinion section by section and it wrestlol with tb j document for 
noarly six years. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

Hyd&ri Committee Member*’ Statement 

A statement siguc 1 by Sir M mubli li Mdita. \f t . Alivar Kirin (flvdei ah 1 11, Uai 
Bahadur A mat nalfi \ttal. Sir Prabh.i .hanker Pattini, Mi. Y. A Thombire, Mr. Fv. 
M. Punuikkar and Mr. lb K. S>»n, m-nubuM of the ITv lui (1 enmitt*”*. says .— 

Mu attempt has be .mi mab* t<> di . t • * i: t tie* Crieimtiei < ’ommittee’-j Report on 
the groun I that it ha I t»eou t > t ^ • i mu aivi * of fern pi iiwviM W* d-'-rt.* to ptiut 

out t hat t h- 1 C *n .1:t tp! m (’ »m ii f ’ - • ; i ->p m t f >!lo .v , ri e.. mi* ial ; the view ; of t he 

Informal Committee ■>{ Mmi,t m : L'i »,vi u th- 1 II'. lei 0 »uvn' M “' , 1 Th-* S f at*» > re- 
pieseutod on the luform.il C *mm’t't**i» r>{ \J m i ■* , t. ive 'ml to* alveita' 1 of opinion 

of four distin ;nid:ol K <\ l.e! .Itt, Wi'ful Mi.. • f n th * Chamhm an 1 fnt 

11m Hu,dim-,, th** Mahar in of U-kamo.Si WtY- M ,»• kMn fu 11 v i*r ib.vi an I 
hathiawai Shite.. So Willi im leant f »r t!i • Co miCn an l Mi Civln SyraotrC. 

Apart fiom tle'se dum’ii-h' 1 ! Bin: h ('m* • ! . , mi- *»f *h-* Sep-. r.*pre nP-'f on 

the ( onimitf,... were a! '■* ai\ m-'.I I... >n |‘. j Hah i In Sap'o It m a!v) impel taut to 
iieto that when the i.« • tmuv’u 1 pi *'K <>r the II\da't C unmet-* • w..|.* fotmul P>*1 in 
Septeml>,t* t sit W.dPo M<ei* kt et h. C. w i, nit our, pt^.-nt t !n <* t ;hout the dt»- 

< tissiou>, |, u t h,.ij>e j aloit.: with Mi. I i Is » Walhmi. ’> -hape ih 1 I-*-.. Miens*. 

Report of the Committee 

The fellow jo ; i, th ' f ill text .»1 *h ’ i 'p u I of rh • C »U Pit u*'eu C enolittee ; — 

1. V eepv .,f ie,elutiei Y* i, hv "i a, Vius'n > [ n ,h i\v the comp Mitioil 

of tie* CotMtitutiM’sa! UonmitP*.. .ml i:. i-mum . »f i *f . 

d. 'I'li * Committee m*t Con th > dvh I p i r v f> th* »ch F>*hr i irv, TH7, and 

the pieoOlt rep, it d“.i| , with the . e|). I •] ,| ej , 11'I I'll’ll > id V . I ’ I i V < »] a? hv tie* f’oin- 

mitt*v in t e >pe t of th ’ • m o i! t**m th* lucrim’p et \ t m. Tteatv.au! 

ether lights wii t|> n tie* !•' - bo il s ih *■ > \ I irr ,ti i‘, >'1 an I t h * F* |m tl C* ;islat ive 

Cm t. 'The name-, of m •tuber, pi - • * 1 * lurt: rh * >u ml -f th*,* who attended 

as <*b .ej’vei s ate "iven n > 11 Th * Cenuote. •’ ,iin r, make ir < le.ar 

that the present rep.m f*tm, o-Fv fh-> ii*,i npr ,.{ tip* fa'I t -pul ani that it is 
pi*>pose«l to meet a.;iiu Jinth m *>i i n t) < > ie. ! o *»*h u miM-u, all “dine a<* 'ession. 

3. Th* Committ *e lial I* f n * th-n huh th * e.s*ntial ani rh 1 no pitiable saft*- 

imatds sueee.tod bv tin* Chamber ,»f Ihiu-e, n ’ ),W, ani hive **\.amined t!u*m with 
a view to a so mi niii : how fir t'm liave I* »»u ni*t l*v tie* *i*vei ament of India 

Act of JlCb. and l*v tin* propped draft lust t ament of Ve es^ion. A list of tin* 

tfeipianC i ■; eontame I m Vuu'vute III. Kpm e.peful <• uMid*»rati<m they havo 
• oino to the eorndtMiou tliit th * sifepm 1-, hive l»een suh-,t.autia!!y met and that, in 
so far m they ha\n* not beon mu *»r »<»mai*a •’pen to <1 )ubr. the rooommondations 
supvp’.sfod below will efl'eetivefy aeliiev* th* obj-vts wlii.dj tin? saf’^piards 

were desiyue I to seive. Nor am the recommendations coneoived only in the li^lit 

of the safeguards tliu.^ formulated; tliey represent cnnobi-mms anivod at irulopon- 

dently by an examination <>f tin* Act and *>f the Draft Instrument and by an appre¬ 
ciation of what they eousi ier to be esmntial in the inteiests of tin* States. 

4. The Conimitti*** have bad the beindit of examining tin* material prepared by 
ether Committees, such as the Informal Cimmitteo of Ministers, Committees con¬ 
stituted by vaiious regional yuoups of States and the Bombay Conference of Princes 
and Ministers. In examiuiu.; the various recommendations thus placed before 
them, they have been mindful of the fact that the tiovemment of India Act has 
already been passed, and that, therefore, suggested for the amendment of the Act 
itself should, wherever possible, be avoided. Similarly, in the course of their exami¬ 
nation, they have confined Jtlieir recommendations to what they consider should 
he essential demands of the States. They are happy to be able to report that in 
formulating these recommendations the Committee are of tho unanimous view 
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that they should he pressed, both collootively and individually, by the States, for 
inclusion in the Instrument. 

5. The Committoo first considered the general form of the Instrument of Acce¬ 
ssion, and a copy of the draft as finally appioved, which has for its basis the draft 
Instrument circulated to the States by the Government of India, is contained 
in Annexuro IV. 

6. The Committoo aro unanimously of the view that the clause dealing with 
“purpose” which is altogether uow should be entirely omitted. They consider that 
objection to the use of such terms as “united” is secondary in comparison with the 
consideration that the statement of a political ideal in a legal document may cause 
a tendency to set in which may have undesirable consequences whenever a matter 
of doubt or difficulty arises in rcgaid to the construction of a particular clause. 
The omission of the clause would iu no sense dotiact from the constitutional value 
of tho Instrument as governing the accession of the States, and the Committoo are 
convinced that tho omission of the clause should be stiongly uigod. 

It is felt, however, that the mention of the paitios to the Federation, as mado 
iu tho clause, should remain, and the Committee recommend that in view of tho 
proposed omission of the clause itself, tho following words should be inserted in 
file third recital to the Instrument after the woids “Fcdeiation of India:— 

“Consisting of the Rulers of Indian States, tho Provinces called Governors’ 
Piovinces, and the provinces called Chief Coininissioneis’ Pi evinces”. 

The order in which the constituent units have teen mentioned above is in accor¬ 
dance with unvaried past practice. 

7. Clause 3 of the States’ Diaft Insliumcnt of Acctsssioii of the Oth July, 193G, 
has not been included in the Government of India diaft. The Committee desire to 
propose an amendment to that clause as follows : — 

“No function in respect of any matters specified m the fiist Schedule hereto or 
under any provision of the Act which applies to ibis State by viitue of this Instiu- 
ment of Accession shall be exeicised m lelation to this State by any authority 
other than a Federal authority, and save in atcoidance with the terms of this 
Instrument”. 

Tho object of this clause is naitly coveied by Section 294 (2) of the Act which 
prevents the exercise of federal poweis inside the State otherwise than by tho 
Federation. The clause itself is intended to pi event the exercise in relation to the 
State of fedeial poweis outside the State utheiwise than Jby the Fedeiation. It also 
covers tho Railway Tribunal which has hem -omitted, pci haps ly inadvertance, from 
Section 294 (2). Moreover, theie in an advantage in making it clear in the Instru¬ 
ment i'sclf that federal powers and paramouutcv poweis cannot co-exist in respect 
of the same area. The argument that, if it is a gloss on the Act, it usurps the func¬ 
tions of the Federal Court, does not appeal to the States as the clause represent! 
what the States understands to be the intention of Section 294 (2). If there is room 
for doubt as to the meaning of Section 294 (2) the States are entitled to have the 
position clarified. If there is no room for doubt, then* appears tube no valid 
objection to clause 3. Tho rigid insistence on the letter of the rule that tho Instru¬ 
ment should not contain provisions which may repeat or explain the provisions of 
tho Act itself may lead to difficulties which can be avoided without in any way 
going counter to the scheme of the Act itself. There may be a point in saying that 
the Instrument should contain provisions which aie not it any sense inconsistent 
with the Act, but so far as merely making explicit what is admittedly the intention of 
the Act is concerned, tho Committee find it difficult to see what real objection there 
could bo to this course. It may be added that the danse in question was recom¬ 
mended unanimously by the Informal Committee of Ministers both in September 
and in December last. 

8. The Committee further support ihe view that the following clause should be 
inserted after the proposed clauso 3 discussed in the preceding paragraph 

“Nothing in this Instrument shall affect the rights and obligations of the Rulor 
of this State in relation to the Crown with respect to any matter not withiu the 
functions exercisable fcy, or on behalf of, tho Federation by virtue of the Instrument 
and no Federal authority shall have jurisdiction with respect to such rights and obli¬ 
gations.” 

The effect of the^two clauses read together would he that no one but ihe Federal 
authorities ( or tho Ruler ) is to perform Federal functions, and that Federal autho¬ 
rities are not to interfere in the relations between the Crown and the Ruler. 
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Section 285 does not seem to cover the subject fully for it does not mention the 
lights of the Rulers, and the reference in it to the obligation of the Crown does not 
necessarily cover all such rights. Section 2 refers only to [lowers connected with 
tho exorcise of tin* functions of the Crown. Neither of these Sections fully covers 
the joificifde that the relations of the Ruler and the Otowu ate continued separate 
ihe distinct from their jelutions with the Federation and without interference by 
Federal authorities. It may be mentioned that this clause was urged by the Informal 
Coinmitee of Ministers in September luA, and at their recent meeting in December 
the Committee maintained their request for its inclusion. 

<J, Clause 4, paragraph 2 of the States’ draft Instrument of 9th July, 1936, has 
not been accepted. Its object was to guaid against a possible implication that the 
legislative poweis conferred on the Fedeiation hv paitienlar sections of the Act are 
tacitly accepted hy the .States. If danse 1 (2) wen* adopted, the Ruler, by his 

I nst i urri'Mit, would he sun; that In; wool I he accepting only stub items of the 
Federal Legislative List and sudi legislative poweis in the body of the Act as are 
specified in his Instnmient. It might be uiged that the Fedeial Legislature will not 
have power to inak“ laws for the State- t \e.*pf in regard to matteis which have 
h en expiesslv aee. ptt d in tie* Iiistiumont and that the only matter which a State 
Will be r etjui i ed to ar< ept m the Jnstminent will be the items in the Federal List 
Thus, for example, Seetion 215 of the Ad < "j le-je-nds to items 53 "f the led era! 
Legislative Ltd and if that item m not aer.-pted the legislative power under Sedion 
913 will not be cxeieisulhe f.)t the Mate, Th-- pioposal to implement Seeti n 138 (3) 

I)v the addition of a new item to tie* Federal Lend give L’st corresponding to it is 
•atisfadoiy but is ba*wd on an inter pi * tatmu of tin A«-t and the Instrument 
that Federal Legislature will ha\e no power to make law, for the State on any 
mattii. unless that matte: lias been spenliediv a eepfed j n f[ J( . Instrument. Tie* 
t’ornmitlee eousider tJi.it if the Second puragiaph of tlie pmposed clause 4 were 
niduded this would dually be the position , if not the (’ourt may take a iiiTerent 
view. The consequence appears so grave as not to wanant leaving the matter to the 
hazard of inter [notation by tie* Federal Court. Section lid A not a sufficient protec¬ 
tion bv reason of the fact that it only refers one back to the Instrument and if 

there is any room for doubt in tin* Instrument the defeat i- lid cured by the Act. 

The possibility of doubt m the Instrument atises from the fad that by clause 1 of 
the Instrument of the State authorities the Federal Legislature to exercise, subject 
to the terms of the Instrument, sudi functions as mav bo vested iu them by the 

\d. Ihima faeie the words “such tunetems as may be vested in them hv tlie Act’ 

would indude all legislative powers wh eh under an> s.-ermn of the Act read in 
eorijunetion with section 99 (!) puipoit to be male applicable to a State. Section 99 
(1) must itself be real m lonjunetion with all legislative powers conferred by the 
Ad, «,nd it is imm iterial whetiier a s-vtion conferring legislative pnver does or does 
not oNprc.vly mention the State-, since in any rav tne Mates are brought in by 
Section 99 (1). unless there is some other [uovision of the Act to exclude them. 
The only other piovidmi of tlie A .! which might be relevant in tins connection is 
Section 101 winch, as stated above, does not a t pear to he a sufficient protection. 
Tho clause lias been pressed by tho Informal Committee of Ministers in theii 
meetings in September and December last, and the pieseut Committee desire to 
i lentify themselves with that view. 

10. Clause 13 of the States' draft Instrument of 9th July, 1930, has not been 
accepted and an apprehension has been expressed that it might, as it stands, have 
possible ie-aetions on the poweis of the Ciown. It was not the intention of tlie 
Clause that it should have such effect, and in older to meet the objection tho follow¬ 
ing amendment is suggested winch may take the [dace of Clause 0 of the draft Int>- 
tiument as circulated to the States:— 

“Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance of my sovereignty in and 
over this State or, save as provided by this Instrument or by any law of the Federal 
Legislature made in accordance therewith the continuance of any of ray powers, autho¬ 
rity and lights, and tho exercise of any of suchjpowets, authority and rights iu and 
over this State is, save as above, reserved to mo.” 

Tho Committee desire to add that the inclusion of the term “reserved” as sug¬ 
gested both in the present clause and in the one proposed in the draft of the 9th 
July, is important. Tho term was included in the Ooveruraeut drafts of February 
and March 1935. * 

IL Clause 11 of tho States’ draft of 9th July, 1936, had for its object, the pro¬ 
tection of troaty and other rights within tho Federal sphere which could be 
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affected by (lie Federal Legislation outside the State. The Clause provided for an 
additional Schedule which would omunerato such rights. The objection lias been 
raised —(a) that the Instrument cannot deal with matters outside the State, and (b) 
that in any case the right of the Federal Legislature to legislate in British India or 
outside the State cannot he fettered by the Instrument of Accession of a State. 
Further, Section 12 (1) (g) of the Bovornnient of India Act has been referred to as 
affording protection for such rights in the (»ov’eruor-fJeuer.il’s discretion. Article XV 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the Oovernor-(leneral, however, makes it clear 
that pi election under Section 11] (1) (g) is intended to cover rights in the nou-Fede- 
iaj sphere. The Committee are not wedded to tie* form in which the protection is 
alloidod but share the view expressed by the Informal Commit toe of Ministeis in 
their letter to Sir Beltrami Clancy No. OS t'C dated 21st .lanuaiy, 19117, that the 
piotection should be legal. While lea vine, it to the (iovernmeut of India to suggest the 
foim in which such legal protection may ho given, it is felt that the object nuv he 
gained by recoiuso to a freemen ts, sm-h as those contemplate 1 under Section 2'M (I) 

(a) (iii) between tlio Federation and the State' which may sjiecially be mad-* subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Fedei al - Com t. 

12. On the question of Administration, the Committee desire to explain that 

Federal executive authority in relation to items to which a State accede, is dealt 
with in (ivo diifeieut wavs in the Act and the proposed Iimtiumout, Tim basic 

assumption as male clcai in Clause It (2) of the < iovei nrnerir Draft lu-.tr umeni is 

that when* there is a limitation on legislative authoiity, tlieie will he limitation on 
the executive authority. 

(a) Au absolute limitation upon executive authoiity under Section (> (2). 

(b) An administrative agreement under Section 123. 

(c) An entrusting of duties umlei Section 121 (l) C'mditionally or otheiwUe the 
consent of the Uuler. 

(d> A conferment or imposition of duties uub>r S*ctiou 121 (1) for whi-dr nil lei 
Section' 121 (4) a financial <'ompeus.itton -.hall be payable 

(o) Wht’ie the Federal executive authoiity oht inis* hut ii not eviviiol con- 

■‘iii i »Mit executive authoiity will bo exm ci-abb*‘ by the State; f <e.tiou S (2) ]. 

lh<* admissibility of a limitation upon feloal c\ ,,,, ut.ve au'hoiitv under So tion (» 
(2) <'f til*' Act may pos-dbly he quo-diono-l and it might be mg.| the in any rn-,.* 
such a limitation was unlikely to be am optat'b* ■once if won! 1 exclude tie* po.sihility 
of the (iovei mu-(bnieral in Ins duerehon sili-dvin; hunvlf bv iuqie< iimi m <>ih-*r- 
w is » that admmi ->t rat ion wa, loin ; cm ml out m a-'e u | n»< * will the Fehua! 
policy. The Committee take', the \ iew that on the wot ling <«f the \.-t and puli- 

culaily of Section <S (F (it) the admi.ehditv of ail cxe.* mve luni'atiou no lei See»i >u 

(5 (2) is <lear. Moreover. one of i)ji* mam nu.oih unv the States <«bj-. tel to the 

migmal form of dauv (', j n the Bill a^ premuml t i Du'ini’it ,v,u toil it did not 

1 >*m 1 *1 it of exeetitive limitations ditlcimg fiom the le ;i>! itr," tuiui itp'iis and it was 
tt meet thi-> point that Sectieii (j (2) wa-. anmu !<> 1 to it. pie.out lot m. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefojo, con .ider**d th it any lejeetim on piineiple of executive limitation, 
should be questioned by the States. At the same tune, the CommiM.*.* would agio* 
timt a provision in tin* \ lmmistiativo \ gi eminent, i ; go’minMv a m u e suitable 
method of executive limitations than S*<diou (» (2) It i> thought tint each ca.o in 
which such limitations me proposed ought to he examined on its merits. Tim 
method of pioviding for executive reservations hv au A'lmmistrative Agreement 
under Section 123, is, however, r e< onimen 1*» 1 only wdi'ie vieli i nv'i vat ion is int<*ndt*d 
or jtossihle and each State* will !i ive to cnnu ler tlm <Ji omo for itself, bearing in 
mind both the requirements of Federal standards and of financing the admiui.stra- 
turn w herever so reserved. Similar ly, each State will have to determine what item.-, 
to cover by administrative agreements. 

Whore there is no such reservation either under Soot ion (j (2) or under Section 125, 
Federal executive authority will he exorcised by the Federation either under Section 
124 (1) or under Suction 121 (d) and if under the two above Sections neither the 
(tovernor-<jenoral entrusts to the Ruler nor the Federal Legislature by an Act 
rotifers or imposes duties, the concurrent authority of the State, as already explained, 
will continue to he oxercised under Section G (2), unless the Federation prefers to 
implant, its own Federal authority within the State. 

13, The Committee have examiuod the items in the Federal Legislative List with 
a view to suggesting (a) reservations applicable to the generality of .States 
and (b) reservations which the Commiteo considered it to be necessary 
for protecting special interest. They have ‘also formulated geueral limitations 
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applicable to sevoral items an 1 concerning such matters as land acquisition, discri¬ 
mination so far as taxation is concerned and the liability of Federal Agents and 
Officers to the jurisdiction of the laws of the States. These are included in Annex- 
turn V of the present Report. In suggesting those limitations the Committee desire 
to make it cloar that oaolt State will have to determine the limitations under which 

it proposes to accept each item as it will no doubt have to consider its own indivi¬ 

dual requirements. Nor can the committee take any responsibility for the form of 
the limitations suggested ami it would be for each State to take competent legal 
advice so as to see what particular form is best suited for its ends. 

14. The Committee endorse the view expressed in the Hyderabad Memorandum, 
paragraph 3G, which favours the strengthening of elanse XV of the Oovornor- 
(ieneral’s Instrument of Instructions so as to permit the Governor-Genorars interven¬ 
tion in less seiious eases of discrimination than those which may necessarily imperil 
the economic life of a State. 

15. The Committee recognise* the present occasion may not bo convenient 

foi a discussion of the vexed question of Paramouutoy, but th*»y would recommend 
that the question may, in its ielation to Federation, bo taken up in the not too 
distant future. The advantage of rather claiifyiug the practice governing the 
nxaiciso of Paramountey was recognised by the Secretary of State in bis Despatch 

of the 14th March, 1930. It is difficult to believe that the exercise of Paramountry 

will not bo affected by Federation, and this question of no little moment may have 
to be considered. 

Moj cover, there is undoubtedly some nervousness amongst Rulers lest they may 
tied themselves faced, even within tie* Federal field, by the double power of the 
Federation itself and Paramountry. The State-.’ undei standing is that, broadly speak- 
mg, whcie the Federation can, if it wishes, exercise authority, the claim of the 
Paramount Power to intervene disappear. The Committee recognise that Para¬ 
mountry is the ultimate sanction foi enforcing Federal obligations, but they assume 
that a State will be entitled, befoio Paiamouutey intervenes, to have tho:>o obligations 
determined in the Fedetal (Joint. 

J Vi haps the State.-.' geneial thesis could be best expressed by saying that they rely 
on the Viceroy as the repre-v'iitati ve of 11 is Majesty in his special and personal 
iclationship with the States being the fnen 1 of tie* States and not in any sense an 
agent of tin; Federation. Tin? special l ei vtioiubip with HU Majesty is very precious 
h, the States and they aie concerned to ensure that at some future date the rela¬ 
tionship is not weakened by the fact that tie.* Viceioy is also (iovernor-tleneral. It 
can hardly be denied that* tin* duality of personality existing in the person who 
both - iovoriior-<i uncial and Kcpiesentative of his Majesty in his relations with 
tin* Indian States has in it Rome elements of danger. Feleia! responsibilities will 
lieees anly engi oss the gioater pai t of his tune and the distinction between his 
two pn.soiiahties could without difficulty become blunt'd. If it did happen to be- 
ivnii! binned, the Fedeial personality would almost oeitainly become dominant. 

Pei baps our step which could usefully be taken to avoid the dangers which the 
States foresee would be to lee.ignise that this duality of personality should not be 
)'prated in the Political Sri vice. A Resident in a State, foi instance. 
• bonld be the Agent of Ins Majesty’s Rcpiosrntative but never the Agent of tin* 

< iovrnior-<iem ial and such a separation of functions appeals to be correct in theory 
and necessary in practice. 

It oleiously might prove of great inconvenience to confine the Resident to the 
Paramountry side if this would lender necessary tlu* existence of another officer as 
Agent of the dovernor-donoral. It appears, however, that there is no room for 
‘ic h Agent. There will be no Agent of the dovernor-deneral in a province. Such 
net»net ions as the Federation is entitled to give to a Province will lit* given by the 

< tovernor-deneral to the dovernor as head of the Province. Similarly, it would seem 
that such instructions as the Federal doverument is entitled to give should be 
given by the Govornor-denocUl to the department of the State concerned. 

The Constitution Committee meeting was presided over by the Maharaja 
of I'atiala ami among the members present were the Yuraraja of Limbdi , Sir 
Prabhatthunkar , Sir R. K. Shanmukhmn Chetti, Mr. Kola Madhava Rao, 

Mr. Uirzx Ali Yar Khan, Mr. Powar, Pandit Amarnath, Mr. Sen, Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, Hir Manubhai Mehta and Mr. Zaidi. 
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Tho Committee, while considering tho first section of Mr. Morgan’s opinion con¬ 
taining certain remniks against Mr. Judge Wad hams as irrelevant to tho disoussion 
of the subject, have expiessed appreciation of tho valuable assistance rendorod by 
Mr. W'adhama throughout their discussions. They proceed to state that the sugges¬ 
tion in Mr. Morgans s opinion that Mr. Wad hams was “imported for the occasion" 
and the inference that tho Committee report was based solely upon his advice was 
entirely incorrect. They point out that they have had boforo them the opinions of 
eminent English Counsel such as Sir Vfrlfrod Greene, Sir Walter Monckton, Sii 
William Jowitt and Mr. Gavin Simmonds, in addition to other counsel such as Sir 
Tej lialiadur Sapru, Mr. Judge Wadhams and Mr. Morgan, K. C. himself. They 
observe that the details into which Mr. Morgan had gone with meticulous care, had 
been carefully considered and evaluated by other eminent counsels in tho course of 
tho last four years and had either been embodied in the advice already given or 
disposed of by the States’ political and legal advisers, long anterior to the present 
sta^e. No new issue had been raised by these detuils requiring wholesale reconside¬ 
ration. 

The Committee also comment on Mr. Morgan’s remarks on the possibility of the 
Act, in disregard of Section 0 (5) being radically amended, the Instrument of 

Accession being over-ridden by the Federal Executive and His Majesty’s Instrument 
of Instructions to the <•overnor-Uenoral rendered nugatory by a secret despatch of 
the Societaly of State. They sav that on that basis it would be impossible to nego¬ 
tiate a treaty or agreement even between independent parties and that it is not 
practicable to isolate the three documents, which form an integral structure, m which 
each has a distinct function aud valuo of its own. 

The Committee further observe that Mr. Morgan’* opinions aie based more on 
the criticism of the literature placed before the Committee than on the fundamental 
problems arisiug from accession. Regarding Mi. Morgan’s view that the sovereignty 
of States would be impaired by accession to the Federation, the Committee state that 
tho oiiginal safeguard formulated by tho Chamber regarding sovereignty remaining 
unimpaired related to that portion of the States' sovereignty, the exeicise of which 
was not made over to the Federation and that it was all along clear to the States 
that, to the extent to which they would accede, they would contribute t) tho Fede¬ 
ration constituted by themselves in conjunction with tin' Crown in the exorcise of 
certain other sovereign powers, authority and lights, a contribution implicit in the 
conception of tho Federation itself. They have no doubt, whatsoever, that tin* rest 
had been adequately safeguaided and they hive been fortified in coming to tins 
conclusion by Mr. Morgan’s own opinion expressed previously, in conjunction with 
♦Sir Wilfred Oreeu and Sir William Jowitt that the “Rill appears to us to have been 
drafted with scrupulous regard for the rights of ruleis of Indian States." 

In the view of tho Committee, Mr. Morgan misunderstood tin* reasons that led 
the States to demand an amendment of Clause 0. Their objection to tho “.subjects” 
being included in the Clause as originally drafted was only secondary and was on 
the ground that the subjects would only be affected bv virtue of Rufeis’ accession 
and that, therefore, only the Ruler as sovereign and the high contracting party 
required mention. The States’ teal objection was, however, to the proposal, implicit 
in the Clause as first drafted that Kulets of Indian States should “accept" a piece 
of British Parliamentary legislation as binding upon themselves and that the Com¬ 
mittee woie satisfied that amendments In this essential regard were not illusory or 
purely verbal. They have iu this connection annexed in extensd opinions expressed 
hv Sir Wilfrod Greene and Sir Walter Monckton which they regard as decisive. 
Those opinions express the view that the amendments sufficiently moot tho objections 
taken by the States. 

The Committee have replied to Mr. Morgan’s opinion in regard to the question of 
sanction of coercive powers by quoting his own earlier opinion expressed in 1335 
in which ho had stated that there was no such subordination, as was the case with 
a Province, of State Govornraonts and State servants to the Governor-General ami 
that tho Federal Government had no means of compelling State servauts to act in 
aid of the Federal Court. Mr. Morgan had also stated in the earlier opinion that 
the internal sovereignty of tho Federated States was, iu all these respects, saved by 
the Bill which did not contemplate the exercise of any Federal ^authority over the 
government of States. The Constitutional Committee express their agreement with 
this earlier veiw stated by Mr. Morgan end adhoro to their view that Paramountoy is 
the ultimate sanction for enforcement of Federal obligations and that tho Federation 
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has no power to ponalisc a contumacious State beyond resorting to the Oovernor- 
Uenoral’s powers in his discretion to issue directions to the Rulers. They state that 
the failure to carry out tlioio directions would clearly set into motion the play of 
paramouutey powois and the Sectnu 133 and 2 are decisive on the point. 

In regard to Section 121 also, which Mr. Morgan regards as a manifest violation 
of Federal principles m so far as it empowers the Feieral Legislature to impose 
duties or confer functions on States, th** Commute \ state that at no previous stage 
was auv objection taken to this by the States as the result of strong support of the 
clause i*y counsel in the above quotation. H »si l-’s, the States had also in mind the 
alternative, uurnelv planting of Feleril offi ;ei s in State-, to execute Federal duties 
or functions—an alternative whieh the Stub's, thiougnout, had been anxious to avoid. 

The ('ommittee prof'ei to explain that IIv huaha l 1 -. objection to the word “unit¬ 
ing” oeeurring in tin* 'Turpo-, *" Clause wa. not secondary. It was true that Section 
3 itself eontaiuel tie* word “uniting’ hut it wa-. a difTerent matter altogether accord¬ 
ing »o Hyderabad to put that wor 1 m tlm mouMi of the Ilulei himself by inserting 
it m his Iustrum eif of A e •s-.io.u IIv I *rab i j\ m >r • serious objection was, however, 

to the entire clause which imp etc l th** pdifi-ei! ideal into a legal document and 

llvlerabad bad. th-U'diie, meg*! tie- l-d Cion of the *mtiro clause and the Committee 
m the:r own leport. ha i a;reel with tin-, laivw proposal an 1 hai, on the lines of 
of Hyderabad, ieeoium-*ude l th.» eutue nnesri of the clause. 

The Committee pro«:"*‘I t> -.tat * th*v hive hal no mis mneeption in thoir mind 
m regard to the lmpli-uiM ei . ^rtn’i 1J n »r !i 1 1 11 1 ■ *v even thought that a right, 
such as .soi-es.sion, -'Xi-W'd iu tu g S • -n m. Tn »y ue gi i i to note that Mr. Morgan 
agrees with th*’ vi**w expieocl in th.* com-,* ot th.* Constitutional Committee’s dis 
i Mission t,h it it \v,h uiiu ,, ‘^nry t» \) i.ro iu* mi’tu at this stage. They aie satis- 
tiel, howev ■ r. that S *.h • 1 ll • 3 ot t.i* Y;t. i-»i i ia _■ juj incti ju with Sjction 0 (1) (a) 

and Sect! m 0 (.V. a le j i U dy . it -g 11 : I . ? T 1 trilim'uMl stru :ture which 

the States will a>: 1 1 au 1 tdu t !i • niului.'it »f pi iveiiib. saved flora amendment 

under .S; h' * * 1 u! < * 2, will ad jo th.* a ■ vsni m • »: 3*. re, in altering th*.' basis given in 
the Oon-eituMou to wVdi th-w a- *1-1. Te Cmrnitb’o ref**r to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Wilfiel 'Ifo'u*'. Su Thom, Ia-.kip an 1 Sir Dona* l Sommeiville m 
this connection win-h • - >n!I; rn th ur o.vu vi*w. Th *v proeeei to state that th*' argu¬ 
ment employed by Mr. M ngan th.p if, hr. u- on. Pailiun-er chose to amen I Section 

:> it.,elf. a St it*.* woul l have m i*un*!y wa-. p irelv a a lemie inasmuch as, in a 

similarly in -onocivuhl > event of t\u h mi • r le i ling t) annex their territories, the 
States would equally hive no leineiy. I n »y f *ar that to take account of such 
contingencies i, a pro :e l ire a-, i-unue f: *m i-uhty a*. a sp ‘julutim of the effect 
likely i > be proluc - l if the law of /r ivit iti *n w-ue vulien'y to cease to operate. 

Commenting on tie* iuvs cite I by Mi. Mngn, on which a separate annexure 
has been ailed, th * CimnvM.** in Mr. Mu • iu\ *e,vu -woi b have utteied a warning 
regarding the dungs* of an il> ;i sr.piu : that tii.* pi*q»>sel Feieral Cm*-titutiou for 
lelia has no p(e ,, l-':it or pual'e! .*itfi u in I nniuiou Ooasntuti >ns or iu other 
Federations euKide th • lvnpi:* Th •> pent out tint n> su h element as para- 

mountey tun-Mom of th * th e,v 1 or, f u tiiit tn Pter, ths Instium 'ut of Af’osMon 

oe.'t'-nding tiie A *t, ext-h-. *d*>*»vvu *i ■* au t the niwhue within the Emj»ire, to 
w.hieli Mr. Morgan ha-, e ei'.in*’ 1 in, t **f*u e:i.*eate th-uv any sudi sovereignties as 
India's States uniting with th.* Ciowu t »r t!i ‘ purpose ot firming a Feleratton. The 
Committee state*: “While accepting iu gen**rul tin* possibility of interpretat ous being 
given by tin* Privy Control on the ha-us of pre^'lents wheiever applicable the 
l’ommittee cannot believe that theihivy Cmu-d would be iut-apaM * of ii .tinguishing 
between two such essentially dilT’renr types of political structuios as are repiesented 
on the oir* hand by the propos 'd Feleratiou of India an i on the other by any one 
ot the Constitutions of the Empire. 

The Committee deal at length with tii' two su ;:‘stiou** made by Sir Akhar Hydari 
and the Ilyduri Committee, namely, the request to the Government of India to sympa¬ 
thetically explore tin* possibility <>l placing on re-’ >rd agreed understandings between 
the parties so as to throw light on the construction of the instrument and the 
suggestion that the extra-statal rights within the Feieral sphere should he given 
legal protection. The Committee express the view that both the Hydaii Committee 
and they themselves have throughout been aware of* the difficulties inherent in the 
inclusion of provision.*, in the instrument itself for realising these two objects and 
that the States had, therefore, left it to the Uoveiument of India to devise other 
45 
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methods, if inclusion in the Instrument fas impossible for implementing the require* 
meats of the States. 

One of the methods which the Hydari Committee had in mind in regard to the 
first proposal was the incorporation of provisions in the rules of practice and pro¬ 
cedure of the Federal Court which would make this possible, particularly in view 
of the essentially contractual nature of the Instrument, as distinguished from the 
statute itself, lu regard to the second proposal, the Government of India have been 
requested to explore the possibility of agreements with the Federation regarding 
such extra-statal rights and such agreements were contemplated in section 204 (l) (a) 
(iii) of the Act. The Committee remark that they are pleased to see that Mr. 
Morgan regards the first proposal emanating from Sir Akbar Hydari as a valuable 
one. They state, however, that while tiio arguments against the request of the 
nature made to the Government of India for exploration did not inquire such 
elaborate enumeration by the counsel engaged on behalf of the States, no attempt 
has been made by Mr. Morgan to suggest any other alternative in matters such as 
the legal protection of the extra-statal right-., which the States regard as important. 

The Committee arc confident that the difficulties are by no means insurmountable. 
They are glad that Mr. Morgan agrees with their own views regarding the power 
to contract out of tho operation of particular provisions of the Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur's Opinion 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru , who had been consulted by the Maharaja of Patiala on 
some of the points arising out of Mr. Morgan’s opinion on the Government of India 
Act aud the Instrument of Aoce.s-.iou, gave ins opinion on those points and it 
was in vital disagreement with Mr. Morgan's views. Mr 1'. 15. Sapru starts with 
discussing the peculiar character of Indian Federation fioin the Federations in 
Canada aud Australia and says that while rases coming up for discussion before 
Privy Council or the Federal Courts are useful up to a joint, they are not conclusive 
guides to questions which might arise under the present constitution. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to be dogmatic on any issue at this stage and create fear; 
and confusion where none would probably at all* exist. 

With regard to tho question of succession in the event of a breakdown of tlie 
constitutional machinery under Section do of the Government of India Act, Sir T. 15. 
Sapru is of opinion that no provision has been made in the Act as to what the 
next step would be. Secession is not contemplated in the Act, but, m the event of 
any deadlock or extraordinary situation arising, the remedy would be in the direction 
of extra-judicial negotiations with the Crown. 

Questions weie put to Sir Tej Gahiiur Sapru in older to obtain a defiuite opinion 
on some of the important issues th > most important among them being, 

(1) How is the sovereignty of the State all'-*- ted bv the Act except in so far as 
it has been voluntarily conceded bp the Instrument of Accession ? Sir T. 13. Sapru's 
reply is that beyond the Instrument of Accession the sovereignty of the States is 
unaffected. 

(2) Is the Instrument of Accession the final and complete limitation on the 
authority of Federal Com ts and Privy Council ’ —The answer is in the affirmative. 

(3) Has Parliament the power to legislate amending the protec ed provisions of 
tho Act without, in substance, affecting the Federation as established under this 
Act ?—Tlio answer is that the States weie acceding to the Federation as established 
under this Act. Therefoie, any fundamental change in tin* protected provisions of 
the Act would he putting an end to the Federation established under this Act. 
Therefore the Instrument of Accession would have spent itself and tho agreement 
between the States and Crown in that behalf would necessarily come to an end. 
The omnipotence of Pailiament is not denied but an amendment of the protected 
provision would necessarily mean the termination of the existing understanding. 

(4) Can the Instrument be disregarded by tho Secretary of State thoroby 

rendering the protection afforded to the States in the special powers of the 

Governor General nugatory ?—Sir T. 13. Sapru's answer is in tho negative. It 

would be no violent assumption on the pait of tho States to think that the 

Secretary of State would act nonesly aud he would conform to the high traditions 
of public integrity. In the event of any such instruction being disregarded by the 
Secretary of State there would be enough leinedies to bring him to book beyond 
the one of impeachment, which, in these days, might be considered by some as an 
obsolete and rusty weapon. 
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(5) Is it open to the Federation to confiscate money Ivin" in a State bank or in a 
Bank in British India to satisfy a Federal claim .vpiiri-t a Tolerating Sta'c v 
—The answer is in tin* negative, The decrees of the Federal Court are declaratory 
an*l therefore cannot ho executed as other d>«;n*i',. Them F no provision in the 
Act for passing special le^dslaMou 'onfiscutmj' Hindi monies. 

A few other questions were also refoj p*d to Sir T**j Bahadur to wliich hi-, 
answeis aie repMided to he very convincing an! -ati-,fu*-torv. Sir T B. Sapru 

does not .share tint appich**n-.ions of Mr. Morgan with regard to -ome of the 

provisions of the Act. 

With referen o to tie* qu**-tion of secession. Sir IVj Bahadur Sapru says : 
“Whether the Dominions, uttlei tin* Statute of W^ummsr.'r. of 1931 pos¬ 
sess the rif'lit of secession or not does not so.-m to he a very iclevant ques¬ 
tion. in flealin;; with the Indian C-mstit itiou Th * fn<d i- that India is not a Domi¬ 
nion yet. Kven with rej/ut d to the true s-op.* and import of the Statue of West¬ 
minster* there i-> difl'-Meu. * of opinion aril >04 !iw\<o, l'.'i'oiu!li. I apM**** with tie* 
opinion of l'rofe-.-or fvutli that fun 1 i and tin* C uninou i\--afth of AnMiaha a^ree 
with New X I in i aril N"'\ four. 1 ! in 1 in lef-nurr th* e\i .ten. o of a.uv li.rht of 
secess'on. Mueovei. th** pitnupb* .i.-tuTcj i*j th• ■ Pieimble of th** Statue of West 
minster i.- in h.umc,\ with the t < >: m, of Art’de In of t|,.. (J^v.-uant of tie.* Leupuie 
of Nation-:, foi I) uniuionin a e,»i 1 p, .* with ih * -p:i:t of th it \iMde, evn 

a' oeptm;; that it loo, n »t applv -neupv to lie*m. met I *- 1 1**411 h* 1 a. vitadv rito- 

lested in tie* teiiiioiiu! inti*/nt\ 01 tii** Fmpue. At be-t to ai 4 ue from I;oinini*m» 
to Inlia seems r-> up* ne-t-.y .tea Fume and 1 -. apt to mnodu* ** confusion into tie* 
correct le 4 . 1 l idea- ah * it tie* 1 **! ih >u -tup ol Inltau St it.*- witii tie* (hewn. A c-umine, 
a Dominion ha- iv r:.:ht **f -><■ -■-■ ) iou, 11 .-.imply mean- that if lias the iipdif to 

sever its conne. »ion with tie* BiiW-u Kmp.te. 1 < in ar.-ely conceive of Indian 

States enter taiani 4 any s i h 1 l-*a. An tiiat m\ *e.-i *:i 1:1 tleur r iv can mean is 

desire to 40 on* of tii* Fel.'iaUoii. lie* while (’on-muti *’i i-. has*’*! on the assump¬ 
tion that the F-* lei at 1 m will consist *d Indian State-- an 1 af;**r a few \ ears if they 
decide to walk oat of that it may \utual:\ mean tuc.ikiowu of the while (Constitu¬ 
tion as eni’no le* i 111 tie* A< t. I non t trunk this was < mti mplated hv Parliament 
or hy oth*»r patte*-. t> tie* F*d**iaMon. num*dy, Iinti-.ii In i;au Ihovitios or to put it 
otherwise hy tie* Crown o-i bdiu'l *»: th * Piov.uces. 

•'Whether In Fan States should n »w deinan i the ri^rht of secession is more a 

question of juii y tiian a <j e-steci ot i iw. nut it 40c-, so mu h to tree mot of the 

Con -tituti*>n that if a d- mund lik-* this 1 - pat t-uaaid. ptat.Miiy tie* whole of the 

Const! atom will have to p.< i ( - .*-t an i leai cil ie i. N u beuu an Fn4i<-hmau, I can¬ 

not speak with eeituiuty a. to wh it t.he at'itub* of an a\**r.i4e Kuyh-dm m til En 4 lan*l 
or the average memhei of Parliament 0.1 a subject l.k-* this wdl b >, hut l think we 
ou^lit not to fot 4 **t tie* dilli a!te*s windi t!n> m-'a-ut-* h.ii to face m the Commons 
and from a certain class of p.diti tans m Path uncut an I outsid**. i doubt very 
mu<;l) whether the f »ovenimen? u ml i be prepare 1 to take tie,* risk of brin^im? the 
Constitution into tie* melting |< it up m a demand of this ehuiueter fiom any direc¬ 
tion. It is, h nvover, mue a poiiti . 1 ! question tnan a h* 4 a! question and on the 

poetical side, I am riot willing to speak witu aathoiity. 

‘ The next point I wish to make* clear is und-*r Section o. The accession of an 
Indian State can coni'* u"out only when its Ruler ha- su'nified In- acceptance of 
the lustiument of Accession in aveordntv- o with Sub-rvvt ion (l). Clauses (a) and (hi. 
Indian States will federate not because the Act requites them to d > so. but b.'cause 
tliey choose to accede to the Federation. They will accel** to tic* Federation as 
established under tins Act with the intent that the Ivui 4 , tin* Cuvernu-General, the 
Federation, the Legislature, the Fe*leral Coutt and any other Federal authority shall, 
by virtue of the lustiument ot Accession, hut subject always to the terms thereof 
and for purposes only of the Fetler.ition, * xercise in relation to the States such 
functions as may* bo vested in them by or under this Act. 




The Orissa States Peoples’ Conference 

The Orissa States Peoples' Conference was lu-hl at Cuttack mi the 23rd. June 
1937, under the presidency of Vr. H. Vattahht Si!uramn t/ti. The l’i esident. at tin.* 
outset congratulated the citizens of Orissa <>u the integration of Orissa as a separate 
Province and said : 

“The problem of the States is a much complex one than that of the Provinces. 

It has been well said that hiu aristoeiat may hi' disposed of with propriety by the 

use of guillotine or some other humane appliance. Put what on earth can we do 

with his Hun key ?’ That moie oi less ligur a; i vel\ j epr '\sents tlio position of affairs 

to-day in India. The Piinees aio tmly in an i:nen\kJle portion which desei ves 
s\mpatliv rather than eondenmatien fiom the public. Tiic> me ilutln-d with a cer¬ 
tain semblance of authority, the same, that ihe people <d tin’ pi it oh India aie abou* 
to he dressed up in bv which a ceitain Faulty o enmp'-lled towards the liiling powm 
and is rewarded with tlie enj<»\merit ol emtain prisons! prudogo', wlmh air gratify¬ 
ing to theii sense of individual vauitx. The iiunndisV eajtiwit.s tin. Pimces and 
the people alike. The remote is u tang!**. the uui.iM.hm of wlmh F a ta.'k too 
inti it ate foi the eaM’-Iovir.g pubis Yet tin- t.. k ha" *" F hi r!, ihe liist step iu 
the oroeess is the need to awaki n the p<opV if the Skit.- ila> aie m ignmuiio 
partly, and for the rest they aie helpless. '1 !.»11 stnrgi!. mist U provtd to them. 
Their immense potentialities mimt lo unbolt d 1 •• f• • r>• then ’ 

Y'ou may not leprescnt tin* whole »>l ()i 1 at a- iipti '’.tafiws of tin 

8tato. your coucem for join cultuir and < w ri:-ai ion aid i< 3 vui (• i!> w citizens in¬ 
habiting the Pnti-)h India P tea!. Aftm all, lo w dn vui dili'-'i fi«>ni them r W. 
are so many subnationaliti*.s with loimnwi finin'. <»i wiirdip, a < mninon hi.toibal 
tiaditiun and a common biological descent. A linmetiat’v. 1 tundarb aie an accident 
and no such artificial boundanes can opciute a^ haiin*is against the injowuent of 
equal rights by people inhabiting tlie two sales of the botu. hu v. I ■> it not timn 
highly surprising why the Pntisli (g>\ei nm< nt in India cnn-oleis that the people of 
the States should not have the | > i i \ i 1«p r * s if flam tree w Lit !. the jejlc of the Pio- 
vinces enjoy : 

Kefening to the question of Federation the President said . — *T* dmatPn is attra - 
tive and inevitable in a country 1 1 k*• India wheie a tintd of tin aioa and a fourth 
of the population are un im the Prince^. Tin w haw t" he liought into the pb.turc 
of a common government on the pi,n-‘iples of Pcdmafimi. Accordingly the idea let: 
appealed to the imaginations of the Prime" as well a the people of Ptitish India. 
Poili had agreed to it at the Fust Pound 'JaLp (.’onft i . me. Put in working it out 
if has been discovered hv tP*• Prime's that Cctitia! I5’"ponsib:lith ., without w hich 
they could not have Federation is nowhere. It has been further realized by the 
people of India that tie* “safeguards in the interest of India'* winch alone with 
Central Responsibility and Federation formed tin* thiee beams on which the ('ongres 
had agreed to raise the future Indian Political structure, according to the CJandhi- 
liwiu agreement, have leally oveishadow ed the other two and tin msrlves jirovee 
ultimately to he safeguards in the interests of England, not India. Tims is Jhedera- 
tiou calculated to heuefit neither the Primes, nor their people nor the people of the 

provinces, but only the fourth party, — Pritish Cloverrunout. It is a pity therefore 

that the Princes should not have been able to reject this deformed growth in one 
voice. The fcjouth Indian States having a huge population and revenues and enjoviug 
high honours in the numbers of guns they arc entitled to are in a position or van¬ 
tage and can easily load the dice, but moral inlluence of even the minor princes 

who occupy a relatively humble position cannot altogether he neglected. 

Referring to the internal condition of the States, the President said : — “Y T ou are 
the representatives of 20 Indian states in Orissa covering an area of about 3G, (XX) 
square miles and ranging in size and importance from a State like Mayurbhanj cover¬ 
ing an area of 4,2-i3 sq. miles and with a population of 8.80,745 and an income 
of Ks. 26, GO. 000 to a small state like Tigiri with an area of 40 sq. miles, a popula¬ 
tion of 24, G80 and au annual income of Ks. 2,35,C0U. It is a well-known fact that a 
certain modilied form of slavery still continues iu the States. There is also the 
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system of forced labour, trade monopolies and infei fereuco in day in lay a 1 mi lustra¬ 
tion prevalent in States all over and these in Orissa are no exception to this 
practice” 

Proceeding I)r. R Pattahhi Sitaramayya said : 

Theto is a minor aspect of the piohlem which m being debated in the Flindi 
Pi ess to-day. It relates to issue as to who should conduct the propaganda and 
edueativo woik in tin? States. Is it ihe Connies-;, tie* All-India State,’ People Confer¬ 
ence or the local Rajasthan Piaja Pausliat / The thiid of those is only a limb and 
. oie-tituent of the Second, theiefote. the i >->ue resolves iNe’l into the question 
whether the Congress should undertake tins 1a-,k or the All-India Slate*’ people 
Conference. There is a tendency to b-ok upon tic' C'-mgre--, as an outride body. 
Put wliatever truth then* might have been m mb a view hefoie June 1235, after 
the passing of the Act. the olq.-i t of which m to w-Mlddi a PedeiaMou tlu> State, 
and the Provinces aie to be equal paltrier, uu h i th• • F"-ietJ (Aui-tiiution of India. 
The iejeesentatives of the two wing-. m« --r and h-d-md* with one auothei in the 
Centta! Legislate! o in a *-ju t it of <‘atnai adat e- an! « • »m! a-! • *-l. ip whuh should 
seee satily involve the e\ten hut of mutual lio-p-mVe * > one another, the invitation 
- f the States’ t eju e-voi.tut i v>c to tic IVoiio- an l \: ■ vti-.i, to .-,W iv th>' problem- 
t hurting to the dilfeti nt part’ an I IV vie- f Ini n 'Ill - C ee:t 1 emit bo 
tie.Ucd a-> alien bn i\ b\- the Mate-, in any m-'.i ur- ui an\ , m •’ of tin* t + 1 1 m. 

It max, lleiefoie, be a I vanta •• <•i - t. : iv v wn m; ! F t: V. > • i\ t 1 ' po-iM m of alITu - 
ieg.it lir.g seines of the F-u*' on tie snip-? 

The States' peop'e ate entit’.-i t > foj n • Cimnn'tee, r. s-.p. < and it i., 

not pennis-uble to any Pi..vitn ml ('•>■.i»;, .. C unit.. f-» v o f arm c, eeetitutiui 

■ i- to dept i\ e (*< u ,'ie tie n m "'i'--- of th’ r _*t ’o fu.a Piimaiy (’■mures. 
Committee, in the temtMiev of tlie S'aft - a 1 A :f \ • or /irnti"U n lef- 1 * tiv ot 
donlnfu! m th'*- Im half it i-■ upV t| ; ■ j- p! • <>■' .n\ ^’at> *'<•:- ■: ne 1 t< aj.p al to th* 

^’otkiti"' Committee of ’he C-mgie"- t ' / t i' . \J>!\ am -n e* i. Pw C'-weie, to- 

i.tv i on tern i dates tin* -h v, ■!,, j»n i • ■ r i * of nu,, i >0.1,1 ’ - and in -hat mu it. it m certaiu-s 

within the lange of pia> ti> a! j *«.’ it i-■ *0 .ham-' , *V imm- n -e i u* n’ powei , of tv- 

nias-es in the Mates. 

The Piestdent then < -«-n hided with an appeal ♦■* - p pi- "f '"'a’* • m corn - 1 in 

hue witj) then fehh'W 1 omit! \ men tn Ih.ri-li Inna an 1 t>- ot nun -*• Vcm-*!v-',. 

Resolution* 

Ptt’i-ATP • >r\:i Raw 

The following les-dutleli, W-te pa - i .— 

“W lo iea., the people in :vte t»i! of the Ma*- • f ()i ,-a hav> !.-■ fa n tt.e, to km*w 
Mu laws, i odes. tuSi n i enuhit ;• i.- an 1 oid>-;, l\ whi-n th<\ .e* n'Mi.e!, w!., i-\u, 

it t. tlrnn bitter exp'-tnui.e that tij>.: pioptm ai: i at .vi• me me. 

and w]n"e;i it is high time f< l th-’ !.* m l.t .-f tic ltd- t - ami th 1 inh’d a'nk-’ till? 
this feeling of inse- unty disappear-, it m Inn >y t- -<l\ct Mat tie- C-uifeten-e do 
’ike all su-h neet*s,aty steps foi the putp-> e ot iiupt -e m ' up- n tlie Ku!er> ot 
Ctissa States th*’ immediate iim esut\ <>i b-datitu ami |ubh'him: al! tln-se law.,, 

* o'les and acts of tlie Ihitish Inlnin I w r >l.u at >• wlnii th-x ha\e a»iopted and als<> 
a l such othei laws, rules and older, haxinu tin- f <t e -*f law as they have framed 
•',1 the a Iministiation of the States. 

“This Coufeienee stiotnjy titles ttp"U the Ihilet , of the Oti -sa States the 

minte-liate ne«:essity of e-mfertinu upon th at sulq > t., (a) ii.:ht- -if oeutpau« > <ui 

theii lioldinp's, (l<) fundamental lights of *. Ui/en-hip. 

OlUYA l T NIVEli-lT\ 

‘‘This Conference invite-; the attention of the PCnees of Oiissa States to the 
earnest attempts that are bem^ made to carve out an <hiya I’niveisity and exhorts 
them to eontiibute liberally to this endeavour so as thetelyv t*j conserve ami enrich 
Orivn culture and ponding the formation of such a ITuveisity, th** Conference ur^o.s 
the Prineos to so organise their educational policy a* not to a licet adversely the 
cultural unity of the Oriya community of Oiissa. 

“This Conference urges upon the luleis of the States and the (iovernment of 
Orissa that apart from the question of services, there should be no discrimination 
between the States’ people and those of the Province of Orissa and requests that in 
particular no discrimination be made in the matter of scholarships of merit in 
University Examinations. 
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This Conference, while appreciating tho spirit of tho Governmenf of India’s 
recent statement regarding forced labour prohibition in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention of the International Labour Conference in dune, 1030, records its empha¬ 
tic protest araiust the continuance of the practice in a much more seven* foim 
than previously in some of the States, and particularly against double extortion in 
the shape of permanent additional taxation over and above the usual forms of Legal', 
and urges on the rulers the immediate abolition of every form of Hethi either in 
the shape of labour or a money levy or both, and requests the Oovernment of India 
to investigate how far in reality Hethi lias been abolished in the States. 

This Conference draws the attention of the mleis to the wide-spread distress among 
their subjects caused by the evil practices of extracting Rasad, Magan and Hethi and 
strongly urges on them the total abolition of these. 

Fjokkatiov 

The Conference, while in favour of an all-India Federation of a genuine chaia< ter. 
det lares itself unable to a-* ept the Federation proposed in the Uovei nment of India 
Act, on the ground, among others, that it fail 1 - to snure any i epn mentation at all o| 
the States’ Power of tho protettron of the elemental) rights of < ito.en.ship through 
the agency of the Federal Court, and the Conference pledges the support of t)m 
people in the States in all attempts to he made to replace this mo* k federation bv 
a mi! one to he fashioned by the mutual < unseat of the people m Hntisli India and 
the Indian States. 

The Conferern e next rcitciated the demands of All-India States’ People C-mfeieme 
for international administrative reform- within States 

1 he Conferenec appointed a Committee consisting of Messrs. Sated) Cluuidta 
Hose, Dalai anta Ray Malita. l»i ajasiindar Das and Satangdluii Das (<onvenor) to in¬ 
vestigate and repot t on illegalities in the State-* 

The Conference protected again 1 -! 11 1 <» serving of ordeis under So* turn 111 ( r F. 
C. on Habu Dayananda Satpati hy the Sub-1 >iv ><-.i<• i;;ii Ms; i tiatc of hinhmda m 
Hamra State in *-onne< tion with tire States J’cojdes’ C < nferen* e w ith the mdh o- 

tion of subscriptions for the pur pose. 

The constitution of tho Confer* tee was t!,*n de* idnl. The obj*« t was delated 
to be the attainment of responsible t*overnment bv the people of the Slates ami ail 
bonafide n-admits of the Orissa States above the ag*- of IS who .ail-. nl<ed to the 
object of th*» Conference were idigible for memi er-lop. Viovisi**n was ina*h’ for the 
starting of States People A-so. union m ea* h "f the' <>ie-a Stain and m portions of 
the States also delegates to the On-.-a .Mat* s' iVop!.-,' < oaf* feme aio to he do* ted 
bv tin' affiliated bodies. Tbe dehgates (■ f t b i s \ eat - (’on f.-r *r - e 1 1 Mil thevaimii. 
States form the memhiis of tin' Slat* - He* pies’ Sal Ini'- *d 11.m mqo tnv States ate! 
at*' authorised to hung into exmbiue Confer *nu a of the flat*., amt abo organu-e 
sub**tdina‘o cornm 1 11ees. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934 35 

The following is the comment which the Klueatioual Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of Imlia made in his report reviewing the general progress of education in 
1934-35 (says a prose note issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
(ill the 1 4th. April 1937.) 

“What is wrong with tin* education has been pointed out time and again and the 
necessary steps to put it light indicated. but these steps are not taken. No 
Provincial Ministry since education became a trausfeuel subject lias had the courage 
to tackle the evils fundamentally. They could not reorganize and readjust in the 
higher stages of the educational system as there are too many vested interests to 
antagonize, while in the lower stages they are helpless to stem waste and extra¬ 
vagance.” 

But so far as the upper stages are concerned, says the report, there has been a 
change* m public opinion and an awakening to the necessity of educational reorgani¬ 
zation. In the Tinted Provinces the opinion has been expressed in a Government 
resolution that “the vain** of University education is impaired by the presence in the 
Universities of a large number of students who are unlit for higher literary or scienti¬ 
fic education, that these students cannot hope to obtain empljymeut which would 
justify the expense of their education : and that tin* only feasible remedy is to divert 
them to practical pursuits in the pre-Univeisity stage.’' The Inter-University Board 
in its thud Conference also made similar recommendations, while the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity Committee stated that a scheme of school reconstruction was a vital preliminary 
t » the improvement of University teaching. Similar opinions were expressed all 
over India, and there seems at last a general disposition to tackle the problems in 
earnest. 

While tin* problem lias at last been handled in the higher stages, little has how¬ 
ever been done to diminish the waste and extravagance which characterizes tire ad- 
ministtatiou of primary education. Primary education as a rule is controlled by local 
bodies. But when no less than 74 per cent of all boys attending the primary schools 
never attain literacy, it is obvious that the administration bv local bodies of primary 
ed' cation has entirely failed. Local Indies eomplaiu of inadequacy of funds, but the 
waste involved is sin-h that three fourths of :he expenditure on primary education is 
rendered entirely unproductive. 

The d-giee of control exercised by tin.* local bodies varies from Province to 
Province, but broadly speaking, it is correct to say that Boards are very susceptible 
1o local mi!in*line and open schools where there is no demand, and keep them going 
when they are dead for personal and not public reasons. 

When the eontiol of education in its primary stage was transferred to the local 
bodies it was expected that the local ‘bodies acquainted with the local needs would 
b»* able to locate schools where they were needed. For a time there was certainly a 
marked quantitative increase in numbers, but the method of iuerease was wasteful. 
There was no plan, no provision of buildings, and no care in the selection of teachers. 
The amateur in education ran amuck au3 the professional looked ou helpless—his 
advice not asked for uor required. The position must be retrieved, and tire method 
of retrieval is undoubtedly closer co-operation between local bodies and the Depart¬ 
ments of Education. 

Coming to actual statistics the number of institutions has decreased by 4G1 from 
250,724 in 1931 to 256,203 in 1935. The inaiu decreases are in Madras and the 
United Provinces; in the former it was due to a deliberate policy of -providing a 
better and more economic distribution ofvsohools, while in the latter it was due to 
consolidation and is therefore not a matter for regret. 

The quantitative increase in numbers undergoing instruction, however, continues. 
This iuerease was 80,995 in 1932-33, when economic conditions and financial depression 
imposed a check. Next year the increase rose to 319,358 ; in 1934-35 it was 333,979, 
of whom 135,195 wore girls aud 198,784 boys. The total number of boys and girls 
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under instruction in 1934-35 throughout India was 13,50G,8G9. The poreontago of 
pupils under instruction, both boys and girls, is 5 out of an optimum figure of 12 
por cent as against 4.8 in tho previous year. Tho percentage is, however, consider¬ 
ably reduced by the lag in girls’ education, for while the percentage for boys works 
out at 7, that for girls is only 2.2. Taking, however, school-going ago to mean the 
age of elementary education, it appears that out of the total number of boys of 
school-going ago who should he in primary schools, 50.3 per cont are enrolled, while 
the percentage for girls is only 1G.5. 

Rut these figures take no note of the wastage at the primary stage, that is, of 
tho largo number who fail to complete the course and attain literacy. For tho whole 
of India this figure is no less than 74 per cent for hoys and 87 per cent for gills. 
These are terrible figures. The Education Departments are striving everywhere to 
reduce this figure, and that their efforts are showing results may he seen by tin* 
comprehensive reduction in tin* figures of wastage which were in 1931, 79 per cent 
for boys and 90 per cent for girls. In the lir.st flush of enthusiasm, when education 
became a transferred subject, quantity rather than quality was tin* goal, but the de¬ 
fects have been diagnose l a:i l everywhere primuy education is being improved and 
mistakes retrieved. 

The table below give, tli* ii st«ib it» > i g the n i nb *r uul-'r mst ru :t ion in vat ions 
institutions :— 

For Mali: 0 


Kind of Institution 

1934 


1935 

Increase 

Colleges 

KKU90 


109,315 

3,125 

High Schools 

915,11 t 


944.922 

29, Kt >3 

Middle Schools 

1,171,677 


1,172,0(15 

2,612 

Piimaiy School'. 

3.39G.90S 


8.039,405 

242,437 

Special Schools 

227,308 


239,181 

1,873 


Foe 

Fi m via.-. 



Colleges 

2,153 


2,493 

335 

High Schools 

92.4 50 


93,975 

6.515 

Middle Schools 

140,101 


14G.042 

5,941 

Primary Schools 

1,409,339 


1.159,207 

49,937 

Special Schools 

17529 


13,995 

575 

It will be seen that 1 he m >- 

A 11 it livable 

!!1 u e Iv* 

Iris been at tli 

* primary stagi 

eie the number has inoic.i. 

ed by about 

two an 1 

halt lakh, in 

the case of ln\ 

l by about half a lakh in th 

e ease of giils. 




The total expenditure fioui all sources on elm-ation in ilntmh India shows an in¬ 
crease of I is. 31.16,231, the total fn tie* yvu being If-.. 2d 52.11,4 30. 4 if 7 pet cent 
of thi'* expen ditui e was m*r from < 1 iv-ugun * it foul., 1> 7 p *i • ■.mt fiorn local fund'-, 
22 pci cent from fees and tin* remaining 15 d p*u c oif from oth o sources. Retrench¬ 
ment measures due to sheer tin meal n*.;<*s-,iry are still in force, but the 
increase shows that the neei> of ePiMtion are not being entirely snhur li¬ 
mited to the need for ec >n miv. M liras leads with an increase of Ks. 
9.35 lakhs from tJoverument funis. B*ngil has an increase of 1.39 lakhs, the Hinted 
Provinces Its. 4.10 lakhs, and the Contial Piovinees Its. 1.32 lakhs. The decreases 
are—Rurma with as much as It,. 3,0 lakh', an l Bihar an l Olivia with Its. 2 lakhs. 
Madras, Bombay. tin; Unite 1 Province,. Punj ih, th* Central Previuccs, Assam and 
tho North-West Frontier ih ovine* all contribute over 10 per cent of tho expendi¬ 
ture directly from Covoniment funic Tho N. W. F. P. contributes as much as 
6G.4 per cent of tho total follravl aiutiif mijor Proviucos by Assam with 5G.8 pm 
cont, tho United Provinces with 53 per e.-nt, an i rlio Ihtujih with 51.2. Rengal and 
Bihar aro tho lowest with 31.5 and 31 per cont respectively. Rut tho latter has 
30.1 from local funds and Bengal, with its huge system of private schools, has 41.5 
from foes. 

The average cost per pupil for British India in high schools is Us. 55-3-1, in 
middle schools Rs. 20-14-3, and in primary schools Rs. 7-15-8. The distribution of 
Ooveriiraent. expenditure on the various typos of institutions in as follows :—Univer¬ 
sities and colleges 14.7 per cent, secondary schools 24.1 per cent, primary schools 
34.3, girls’ education 13.9 and direction and Inspection 8.8. It will bo noted that 38.8 
per cent goes ou higher education, and only 34.3 on primary education. In England 
tho percentages aro Universities 3.8, secondary schools J18.44, and elementary schools 
63.2. 
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Increasing interest is being taken in physical education. There is a general recog¬ 
nition that tho old type of drill is of little value, and physical training on modern 
lines is being introduced in most Provinces. The growing interest in games is 
reported to have created a demand for more playgrounds everywhere, hut much 
leeway has vet to be made in the matter of physical training ami games. 

Scouting continues to grow m popularity, and the number of scouts in India has 
increased from 231,95(1 to 272.8 >3. The Oii( Ciiides movement is also steadily growing 
specially in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Doinhuy Madras and the United 
Provinces. There were 34.318 girl guide*, in India during the year under review, 
which is an increase of 1,833 over the preceding year. 

More attention is also being paid tr tho me iical inspection of schools, specially 
in the United Provinces where sp>*.;ial sebuM « dmics have been set up in the larger 
cities and milk is alvr rdvcii t-> tiros** eroding it. 

Coining to the education of special clause; and 'Ommunif i*\s it appears that the 
number of institution; for Ivit »p>*aris and An d r-Judians has diminished bv G to 413. 
The total enrolment lias, however, gone up by 7*3 i to 27 195 for boys and by G87 
to 33.418 for girls, Thrje has mmi an mmol.** of IU. 1.38,210 in expenditure, but 
tees and endowment; still turn inn-* thm twudini Is of the total. The usual high 
standard reidc*! by th>,* s-hii!-, c. 1 1 * *. ■ i i in i: utaui** l t*v*ry were, hut there are 

abuudaut signs that tie* n**e 1 t■»r pi a *ti.* il minuii aptitules is being more generally 

reooj’uised 

There Iras been an in r**a ;e ii tic* mrn’ci oi Mu/nm hoys an ler instruction by 
47, 011 to 2, 828. 481. wild * tin* mimeo oi gu',, h is ui'T*>i;-d to 719, 375 by 29, 272. 

which is, r,,rendering th * rn ■•n’li a ;o ». i i‘:4 i>i v ti pir *. All ^stages of education 

share in th ■ niTue, ail tier* . w *1- tii • allitma rf I'Jl girls reading in the 
University stage. 

Th" s**gr"g it<* s n on! f i* Mi/.;-a, ti l r iV ■ l;r-*t w Is tho progress of primary 

education am >n ' t'enn Mik*io> an 1 s/irri-, ot tn * * i;a i typ * are popular, but as 

factors in education il pi > *: i • • > they ai" little oi n» vain*; as they are rogaided 

pmnaoly ;i, imipoi*. m.tiM'ioii-* ant n it a, pic of tn-* elocutional structure. The 

readier or tea ie*i . at * eiuif‘1 t rr t*i»*i i. i».v.*l;* d r-di ;:oa and not for peda¬ 
gogic (| i.if .t * *, I: tim-. ,i., :i* rrgr:;. tu eir »n wa-. recognised aud real 

idle its male to tack!" it 

It is sig.ii.'i : lot t:i ir -gop, ar * !> * n ; : ik • i i : i * Lio'dra i,i SmJ. where efforts 
are h-nuf mile t» en * "tr i; • . ■ ? n I ! i * *» i t < ,i't -;i 1 nri'i !i > rls in (daee of segregate 
school; an! m U.hu ail < )i r > > t. .vh ■; * 1 i >v *: urn *•;: hive Jviiel to call niiktabs 

piirnn y Ur lu s di r iN an 1 ar • atuv.n; a’ a * cn a m h < )1. 

The ntunvi <.f l)*pi *s-v*l Ci> -t licit. u*i bo ri-»tru 4ion eontinu"-; to grow, 

only th** Punjab su »wmg a i * 1 i *r- »n. m* f >' i! unnihei under instruction being 
1/2UG.I93 aging ], JGM JG r.i ;n> p: • ••• i. i g v •* u. l'i* g*vat *st inci **a>*» has h,*,*u 

again in Maiiis, witir 1 • >. lit II it *n * * e 11 v :i y ■ • mis' i *;■ ibb* prejulc.* in flu*, 

Province ?» gam ,t aiin.’iii, 1) >p • *. -, * i r.u. pi,.:’-, tooiliuuv sjhoo|>. In other 

Province ; th* * j»i * * j 1 1 1 * • * i, i - * j> n r * I t > ■» ■ tin 1. u>p j.n mg. 

Primary Education in India 1934-35 

"57.5 per - *nt. of a’l th* -,;!io!; m lint•■/» In hi are sdiools which have only one 
teadior, and liie mijuiu of t!i *ve ri./.*-t.*,i-Inn ■>'arris are incomplete schools, that 
i*, schooU wlmdi hi.*ak up b'foe tn • > . e., wh t-* in ;ra'v is attained. These inefficient 
smalt schools are ohvia i-.lv a.-UiS s*!i>*l, fi »:n t.c* point of view of literacy — but 
thi*y are woi -.e than u.s *le-,s, !>■*.* i i^ * tiny d»*iiu.•<•!>■ prevent the spread of literacy 

by deflecting the buU of the fan is h mi \ a > ds winch do make a proper return, 

Little will lu* done tr m -roas** i.teraev until am ligamatiou and consolidation of 
schools ami the elimination of the mcompi-M" an i the* suigle-teacher schools enable 
the money available to he spent on sehjoU capable of making a fair return, lieforo 
this is done, however, local holies who are responsible for tho provision an l control 
of primary education must appteeiat.* tin po.atiou and loalizo that the spread aud 
improvement of primary education is their concern. So far they have not shoul¬ 
dered the responsibility placed on them by the transfer of primary education to 
their charge several years ha-'k. IDfore any other pioblem is tackled, this question 
of obtaining a fair return f >r the m mey spent on primary education must be faced 
aud dealt with. Elucation Dejrartmeuts m every Province have pointed out the 
defects aud indicated the cures year after year. A slow aud painful rehabilitation 
is takiug place m some Province;, but the pice i; iuo slow and local bodies every¬ 
where prefer the political power the eoutrol of education gives them to the welfare 

46 
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of flit! oliildron entrusted to tlieir charge. Tlii.s is a Severn indictment, but repoit 
after report proves its truth.” 

The total number of primary schools for boys in British folia during this year 
wa., 106, 5S8, with an enrolment of 8, 019, 405 of which over 1,000,000, were 
puls reading in boys’ schools. The number of men teachers iu the schools was 
327. 952, of which only 55, 1 percent, were trained. 

Though there has been a decrease of 292 schools, there has been au increase of 
24?, 457, in enrolment. The decrease has been the greatest in the United Provinces, 
as many as 454 schools being closed though enrolmetit has increased there by over 
10, 000. The decrease in the United Provinces is due to the closing of small and 
uneconomic schools and was a step m the right direction, though nothin*!: more thau 
a step. The largest increases iu enrolment were 78, 820 in Madras, 75, 877 in Bengal, 
57, 157 in Bihar and Orissa, 3), 074 m Bombay, and 10, 069 in Assam. The Punjab 
lecouls a decrease of nearly (5. (\>J, 

The average number of pupil- per pnmai v school for bovs was 52 for the while 
of Biitisb India, the Provincial liguic-, bcin\ M.liras 55, Bombay 79, Bengal 41, the 
United Provinces 65. ths Punjab Pn>, Bih.u an 1 On^si 35, 11»>* Omitnil Piovitices .ml 
Beiar 75, Assam IS, the Noith West Fioutiei Province 50. Poor: 84, Delhi 9? 
Ajmer-Merw.ua 57, Baluchistan 28 

The figures show the large number of incomplete and one-teacher schools which 
continue to exist and cause wastage of both money an 1 etToit. 

The total expenditure on boys' p: unary education was Rs. 09, 50 398, which it 
higher than the figure of the nrevious veai by about h’s. 1. 00, 000. With the 
exception of B nnhay, whore there lias been a decrease of a little over a quarter of 
a lakh, and of Burma, other Provinces show increases. 

The average cost per annum per child in a primary school i.-> Rs 7-11- the on-1 
ui the various Provinces being as follows Malms Rs 8-6-5, Bombay Rs 10-8-5. 
Bengal Rs. 5-0-9, the United Provinces Rs 7-7-2. the Punjab R-,. 10-1 1-5, Burma Its 
7-9-11 Bihar and Orissa 14s. G-0-5, the Central Piovinces and il-uni Its. 10-5-2, 
Assam Its 4-9-7, and the North West Frontier Provinces Its. 12-13-3. 


It is not however, the number of hoys attending primary soho »!s which i- so 
impou nd as the number which continue’to the eu 1 of the ioursc an i their disfn- 
hutieu. Statistics show that in Madras Class II lias less than half the numbers that 
are m Class I, while iu Bengal Class II has only 55 percent of tic* hoy; m Class 
the United Provinces has 54 per cent, the Punjab 46 per (suit, Bihat and Orissa 07 
per (cut, and the Central Provinces 08 pci cent. The disti ihutiou bet iv-* mi Class.*, H 
and III and III and IV is more even ; it is between classes I and II that the los > 
occurs 

In tin* whole of India, 71 pei cent ot rho.e attending piimarv schools fail to 
iea-ri Class 1\, w.heie th-*\ in.i\ be sail to attain pmmiuont literal. In Multi* 

the wastage is as much as 69 per cent , an 1 iu tin* Unite 1 Piovui-’Os and too 

Punj ih 75 p(*i cent, Bomb.iv with u9 pc/ ivnt an 1 (hr* Central I'lovnn with 55 pet 
cent arc better, hut Bihar and One,a with 85 pm emit an 1 Bengal with 80 per cent 
w-aPace arc the worst. 

Those figuios are frankly appillui: au 1 the ,v dmn which allows them is gieatly 
inefficient an I wasteful Tu** ciu-’*s hive bomi diagoui/.e 1 • f)i»*v are had teaching 
in the infant,’ classes, leading to st.ignition and iu-s of promotion, ii regular attend¬ 
ance flue to various causes including sickue-is, poveitv. parents’ lack of interest, and 
ineffective organisation f>v locil ho lies, which als > ac-c mats for the had teaching. 

There are of course cures which have been pointed out again and again, but the 

piesmif system makes it difficult to put them info form*. 

Until the existing numbers of hois attending pnmary s -bools are rendered literate, 
it seems little use increasing these numbers. 

In this connection ffie percentage of hois between the ages of 0 au 1 II —actually 
attending schools and the litmaey figures foi ea di Piovin e given bdow are well 
worth studying : — 


Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 


Percentage of boys iu piimuiy 
Classes to those of school- 
going age. 

71.2 
59.5 
Cl.5 
36.8 


Percentage of literacy, 
i. e. who reach 
Class IV. 


31 

41 

14 

25 
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Province. Peioentage 

of boys in primary 

Percentage of literacy. 

Classes 

to those of school¬ 

i. e. who reach 


going age. 

Class IV. 

Punjab 

51.0 

23 

Burma 

29.0 

18 

Bihar A Orissa 

36.1 

15 

Central Provinces A Berar 

.39.2 

48 

Assam 

41 .3 

.36 

North-West Frontier Provim* 

40 9 

23 

Come 

56 8 

62 

Delhi 

ai.4 

27 

Ajmei -Merwara 

34 5 

(a> 

Baluchistan 

18.3 

29 

Bangalore 

94 9 

37 

Other Admiuinteie 1 Aiea.> 

73 1 

:u 

British India 

30. i 

26 

(a) Mxa< t figui * 

. not avad.dd.. 


It will bt> -.•nm that 11 i.'h cm 

o!in-'iitdo uo> ti”. 

. .ai d v ru'*au high litei a- v 


figure-,. Th'i> Madia-, with i.u th * h.glc.t j»*m i •»* *■ i t ag * >it lf.fi , 1m;; s< ho<3 !mi 

fci irdenor litiM.t' v ligute, t-> B-unba\ an I »‘c f ’ • ;i M Pi ivin-wh" h have < en- 
f ill .it i v i*I v low *un • >! tn-Mi ? fi.: ii •* . Agim t li*» Pun) i‘> u.th ia-,1 ov*m h ti f rim bov , 
avadubb- in 'll t»l !ii^ re ! 1 1 *M it' ■ v li : n •- > ilii’i t'c i u i f • 1 I Pi - > v i n < e , with a 

little o\Hi a thirl .tt fi,, i ling 1 In , i *': f i f it • tic . 11 i mi • "i t th.it quantity in »*< i '* • anon 

is no n uhs1 1 1nt> 1 f'i quality \> ahoiU rneihwwl Oc p»u ouiag • of \mgle-teaehei pn- 
rn. ii \ .*>' hooi.> to tic »■,> t ,*! numbm of school, i > 37 3 for tic whole of flntish Indui. hut 

this hgmo i > is } 11 :;h a, S'J 3 pei < >*ni foi Bengtl, 75 S foi A >sain. an i 71 2 foi Bihar 

aii'l Orissa. At the chei on 1, tic !>wh:ui‘c .invi'i^t th** Mupu Priviu'^s ar^ 2 3 2 
in the Cential 1 V'vi:i. 1 o- ‘>9 6 in th *' United l’l'ninos, 40.3 m Bombay, 44 i in 
Ma4ias, and 27. > in tho Puniah. 

Whib* mo ,t Piovino, havo mholi o-l '»mpi!v >n in one urea-. it will bo obvi- 
oil-, (iom th” hgut-'. :v *’11 that • >mpui c. m h i^ u u »»•»• :i a, a; it McuM 

hav*> boon, inunlv h> ,nv th-* !o ai b,li>. i *> ,|, ><i v{ '.!■• f »r it^ "'if iiL"ui’ i nt h.vv* not 

talcn ii m (Miii.ot A at pccm a imm> ,cr>'d, n j, far fiotn a m-ccc to univecul 
bt»ua< v and nvie!\ <oc <»»h**r fa- toi m th * fiu.ia- lal extiavaguneo which U so 

miked a feature of tic a Imitu-ei atcn of piimatv *• l.i atcn Before the >ydem is 

extended, th-Mcfoio, it will b*» t» ovo h ini the rn.i hircty. specially tho 

methods to uhtam legul.n a’feuiane.* Th*’ i*m! ahant.t.o f > f , ornpui -non is not that 
it bung; moie bo\ > to h »o| hit tbit it < ompeK legulai alteri lau- An estimate 

of tic cost whi b Biiti-h In ha w-> i 1 1 hive to in ar if . mijinPoiv •* hcatioii wc m 
ma'h universal shows that a fuitlci orn of as inch a> IP. 6 an i ha’f <roies will 

t o lequned in al-iition to tho sum > altoilv spent to n Innate the hoys of solcl- 

going age who ato now not undo in.3tii-.tion. 

I’o-O’hcatiou has of late Icon i»*fo i i.»< 1 to as a solution of ail difficulties, Tic 
ugures fot pnmuv so boob, dew ahno,t as many gills m bov,’ schools a, in giild. 
Madras, th** Pinto.I Provim os, Butma an l A>sam slew mote Th* 1 mixed village 
sohool is alroaly in many Piovin< “s tin* mo.3 popular t\pc. Then* is no real dtflfet- 

enoo mentally between leys and :;uKat this sta^e, but foi mixed hools to suo>‘ed 

it is tionessary t<) have a propotlton of women teachers. 

Notwithstanding tic restriction imposed by tic methol of admiuistiation, ronsideiable 
activity in irnprovini.: methods of teat hinu and in the general atmo.spicie of hoys' jni- 
marv schools, specially in primary schools in rural areas, is repotted I*v all provinces In 
deed for the past seveial years, Kduration Departments have devoted special iutere>t 
to the improvement of education in primaty schools which had the delieiencies v>f 
the system of administration of primary education not stood in tlit* way, could have 
resulted in very noticeable results. Notwithstanding the obstacles inherent in the 
organisation, primary education improving markedly in both the manner and matter 
of teaching and in tlie attention devoted to tic welfare and local attu- hments of tho 
village. Attention has been devoted specially to the curriculum revision and to tic 
length of the primary course. There is also evidence that the methods of .training 
teachers for vernacular schools are being improved in almost eveiy Province and 
that, the movement for traiu ug teachers for i viral environments continues with hope¬ 
ful prospectus. 




Education in Madras 1935-36 

The iej> 01 1 of the Director of Public lustne lion. Madia.-. ho 1935-36 with the 
Government leview of the same was issued on l»t. April 1937. The following is 
the text : — 

There was a fall, says the revolt, in the total numbri of public institutions fiom 
50,391 to 50,110, owing mostly to the leduetion m the ntun 1 m i of elementary schools 
for boys and girls. Their strength, howevei. lose fi<-m 3.0.>3,4 16 to 5,133.420, the 
increase being shared by all grade** of institution-,. Thcie wa-. however, a small 
increase in the number of piivate institutions fi<»m 1,171 to L19J, though theii 
strength fell from 40.757 to •1:'.551 Other spe. m! si""!, f« i Indians in< leased fiom 
15S to 219 arid industrial schools lor Indians fiom 51 to 39. I he numbei of public 
and private institutions taken ti'getinu <le;i:ased b\ 335. but tie i stieo_ph increased 
by 79,777. The percentage of the^e undei mdiii' t:oi; to the f* f al population was OH 
(9 9 in the ca e of males and 3.6 in the cai-e o{ Kniab 'o in fie pte\ious \ear. The 
report proceeds: 

The number of institutions in munh ipal aie..s iu-ic.t-.el fmiu l J >72 to 4.104 and 
their strength fiom 5512.630 to 579.132. 'lie pen rir.u-** < I inumbei of institu¬ 
tions and scholars in municipal aieus to th'-o in tIn iii-sdn} v.eie ho and 18.0 
lespectivoly, as against 7.9 and 17 9 in the pievnais \e.ir 

The total expenditure on Education imuease-l fn m 13 510.91 Jail - to Ks, 551,51 

lakhs, the ine'ease being sh.ued by all cla s.>s of insntpion l to 1 pnip-utiou which 
pub]it, fuuds and private funds hoi e to the total e\pend't-.,i e lem.uuei tlie same as 
in the previous year, vi/ , 01 and 39. re,pe tiv- . 

I’lie total dnect expenditure rose fiom IB 419 9H l.ikhs to K - 127. '0 lakhs, while 
the total Indirect expenditure im leased tnuu Ks. 1914-6 hikh , t<- K 17131 lakhs. 
The increase in the case of the latter was maink un ier ‘•lDai'iin:’ Charge-." 

The Budget Estimate ho the veai undei •T.dm ation w ,r, IB. 9n9,3U lakhs and 
the Revised Estimate Ks. 955,50 lakhs. 1 be actual atneunt. m» hiding that : pent in 
England, was Ks, 255,19 lakhs. 

The total Ptovincial receipts and ehaiges. mu lud.re the i \pen-lituie on buildings 
and ou schools and colleges undei the contjo] of th* otIn i ricpai trm nt-. amounted 
to Ks. 19.50 lakhs and IB. 280.09 lakhs as i empaled with IB 11.97 lakhs and 
Ks. 289.(4 lakhs in the previous year. 

The Provincial subsidy to Bocal Bodies inclusive of the amount placed at the 
disposal of the District Educational Councils and tin* li; i i-o mi of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards for Elemental v Education amounted to Ks. 150 lakhs. 

SrcoNievia Eon .vine; 

This is perhans the (list year in the history of . >\ or.dai v education in this 
Piesidency in which it is possible to lecord timt these has bm no im lease in the 
total number of public: secondaiv school-- be Indian l-o\s. 4he nuintei ot secondaiv 
schools actually decreased from 511 to 549. This slight fad m the total number of 
secondaiv schools is due to the fact that mote n liools < !o.,ed down than were newly 
opened, owing mainly to the inability of the managements of si h>>oN to comply with 
the stricter conditions of lecogmtion as iegauls aei ommo lation. c«jui| ment. plav-ground. 
staff and financial stability enforced in recent years. It is. however, remarkable that 
while there was a slight reduction in the number of school*, thoie has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of ho\s and girls attending :-econdaiy schools. 
The number of pupils under instiuetion in ^eiondaiy schools for boys increased from 
177,220 to 18,687, and the number of gills reading in bo\s’ schools r- so from 7,368 
to 8,649. The disappcaiance of poorly attended and uneconomic secondary schools 
is a healthy sign and does not result in a fail in tot 1 sflength. Thoie were at. the 
cud of the year 1935-36, 377 high schools and 163 middle schools. Malabar, Tanjore, 
Tinuevelly and East Godavari districts continue to lead with 45. 37, 33 and 30 secon¬ 
dary schools, respectively, while Kurnool, Anantapur and Cuddapah have less than 
10 schools each, la the matter of secondary schools for girls, Madras occupies the 
first place with 16 schools, Malabar, Tiunov oily and South Kanaia coming next iu 
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order with 10, 8 arid 6 school.-, resprolively. The districts of Vi/agapatam, Godavari 
West, Gudduj/h, North Afoot and Chmgleput have each only one secondary school 
for girls, while Kamnud district has none. 

K S. L. C. Examination 

I'he number of candidates who sat for the S S L. C. examination fleer eased 
fiom 18.509 to 17,733 iru hiding 1,731 piivute candidates. The < ei t ih'-ates of 17.682 
candidates of whom 16.723 were boy i and 950 were guls. were completed 
during the year as against IS,303 in the p»evi"u-> year. 3h<ne wa,-, an 

in< ieae> in the nurnbei of fiist-ycar c an lidatcs while theie was a decrease m the 

nurnbei of supplement ai y candidates. Tie* fall in the nurnbei of tandidates of the 
latter category is mainly due to the operation of the mb' lestiicting the ( hanees for 
appearing at the examination The number <f girls w !»*•-** leitihcates were com¬ 
plete 1 i creased by 7*5. whi'e the dci-mase in i»sj.»vt of bo;.s was 7S7. Ninety-five 

pupil., belonging to the Ni hcduicd (daises and 3S who w* re drpenu* nts or children 

'•f hull.m So! loos, \ii ic adrnitfj d to the e\.m ’ nut u n witbait payment of fe» s. <'no 
fuindied and sc s ent \ -right . < hoo’ again- 1 163 m 11, *• p*e\i»*us \eai u i ->s a voma- 

i iihr as the medium of iir trio 'em m c"n-l.tr,gu.ige sic'ts in the higlur forms arid 
I m ."uted pupil, for fie* piiMu evarrnr affon >< iu< < r flu* jnvate »an lidate, a!-,o 
adopted the vernai ulai as t!.e rned,urn at fh" examination w uon-.'anguage subject-,. 

\ usnah the rno-t popular sul-p**-- tuk* n up l\ th" pupil- an optional were Histoiv. 
Alcebra and Heomeiiv. Ph\- . ('lie ;n:s’r\ . P»o**k-k-vpn, g an 2 1 \ pew r it mg. 

I'll*' 1931 S S I, t\ • hem, appro m j b\ the <«ov*'i nm-'iit in tluui Older 

No I 16'h Eiw ( K i.i an *n ) ua'"d. 13th .June 1934. and n.tiodueed in Foim 1\ in 

,lu!\ 1934, wa, h**ld m ui*e \ auee and the 1039 sepem*' was !“•mt i odneei in Eum.-, 

IV and V fiom tie' h"*4 - \ e;u 1935-30 In th-ur Orders N m s. 1* (S), Education 

dated loth dune 1953. an 1 ‘ Tf.h, IMimt-rm. dal-d 30th Apr.! 1936,. Government 
appio\e»l the picpo--al to continue tin* 1929 m heme fui the S. 8. L. C. Examination.-, 
ol 1937. 193S an I 1939. 

Tin 1 total diie-t expenditure on seeondaiy -« hools for Indian hoy, increased ft°ni 
Rs. 81.10 lakh-, to K - S3.6S lakle,. tnwaids which pubic funds rout i ihuted R--. a l oh 
I »t K ri , or 3S per , , nt. fees R, -13. 7S lakhs or 32 per coni and ntheiy-oiu, ej, Rs. 8.31 
lakhs oi 10 pei lent a-- oornpated with 37, 55 an 1 9 re-.p 1 ’'tiveiy. in th*^ previous 

v ear. The avciage tost of cheating .i pupil was Rs. 41-11-8 as against^ Rs 4 4-r 3- i 
in the previous seat aiel each pupil paid an awiag*' f*'" of IN. 23-6-7. ^ I*ee.-> limt 
43 oej cent of the total cost in municipal and local hoard schools an 1 63 per cent 
in .it led s h-'ols, tlie mi iespoii img |n'n fiita '<s for 1931-3o being 34 and 6h 
i e ,pecti velv. 

Ei.LMEVT.vnv Knn viiov 

Iln nurnbei of public elemental} 'wheels foi boy d* *ueased from 43.«S7 to 43 f>t»o 
Tlu’ number of <Uunentaiv s* hools umiei Government, Panelunat and Unaided 
1 lightly lose, while there was a leduitwn m the nurnbei of schools undei all other 
mating* nirr.l 1 . n is giatifvmg t*' note. howevei, the unuase in the stiecgth <d all 
* lemeiitiu > schools ti»*m 3. 117.110 to 2.483.077 II 1 fall m the nurnbei of pan time 
mid night sciioeis continued dining the petted under repoit and on 31st Man h 19 )t> 
ihsuv were on!\ 797 su* h .vhooR. as compared with 970. in the previous >eai. 1 he 
p L 1 rentage of male pupils m elementary h'*'4s t*> the male population in the 

Presidency was 8 8 as against S7 m the prevnuis veur, the penentage vaiying from 
13.3 in Malabar to 4 9 m (iodavan East Agent y and 2 4 in the Vi/, ag.ipet am Agency, 

Theie weie in the Ihcs'deiuy 343 hip.hei idennntaiy m hools fui boys with 
standaitl VI, 215 with standard ViI and 1.167 with standard VIII as the highest 
(lass. The majority of these si iiools weie under the management of U>eal bodies. 

The total nurnbei of teachers employed in elemental y st hools for ho\s increased 
f» m 96,102 to 97,7SS as also the numt*er of trained tea* hers in them from t>4,643 to 
67.207. The number of schools managed hy teachei-manageis decreased from 13,996 
to 13,707, but the number of tiamed teat hers in them lose fiom 10,761 to 11,533. 

d he number of buildings constructed dm mg the >ear foi the accommodation of 
elementary schools for boys was 735 of which U6 weie foi schools under public 
management. 

The number of school-less centres for boys in the Presidency with a population 
of 500 and above was 2,412. There were 354* single-teacher schools having standard 
I onlv, 1,334 having standards up to II only, 3,9] 1 having standards up to 111 only 
and 13 246 having standards IV aud above. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 
Panchayt Scnfcoi.s 

The following extiacts are from the report of the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards on the working of the Panohayat schools duiing tin? year > , 

‘The >car started with 1,437 schools actually working as against, a total provision 
of 1,512 schools in the Presidency. Sixty-three schools were started duiing the veai 
under review and 56 were abolished for the following reasons : — 

(1) Low attendance ; (2) Obstinate iefusa! on the pai t of the Pam hayats to 

admit Adi-Diavidian pupds ; (3) Apathy of the villagers ; and (4) Indifference of the 
Famhajats to the piopei iuuning of the sehool. 

“■There were also a few cases of temporary closure of schools foi want of te.uheis 
with pieseiihed qualifications. The year thus closed with 1,411 schools. Of these, 
five schools were maintained exclusively for gills. 

‘ The total mimbei of pupils in these schools at the end of the year was .>9,-33 
im hiding 9,518 giiL and the aveiage attendance was 48.f>05. Adi-Diavida pupils 
lonfmued to be admitted fieclv and the mimbei of such pupils iri Panchavaf sihooL 
at the end of the \c;ir was 7.3-3. 

‘"The total number of teacbcis emplo\ed in Punclunut Loan! ‘-(bools at tin* end 
of the \ear was 1,871. Tbcie wcie application from many Pamlunat Boaids for tie* 
entei tainmenfs of a>ldjtional fe.n hers in theii s< liools <*>iis*qm’nt on the increase of 
sftength and atfendatue of pupils As <Jo\en;ment did not make an\ piovi.-uou bu 
the additional teaihois foj the \eui it was not possible t" • omp!\ with an h icqmxt,. 

This difficulty has .-im e been ou-k onic as Government have sanctioned pio\naon f«o 

120 additional teaihois iliiiini: the cunent \ eai The poln v of .nfiuiing tin* mini¬ 
mum standaid of quuhlh atom,-, piestiibed foi teaiheis in Pamlunat s< hool., and of 

uquiting Pancha_\ats employing moie than one teat ho to have at least otm named 

hand was continued dining the yeai umlci review The results weie Miti .fa. tm s 

Five hundred and «ight\-<me Pam hayats einphned 021 teaiheis with higliet clcrncu- 
taiv traimsi qualifn ations and P2d Pam liavats employ'd F’.l sc. <u;dai\ ti.iinel hand*. 

u In the \car uinlei icview. (iovcinment gianted a pn'vmicn of Ks I l.b(H) f"i 
payment of building giants to Pam Ignats on tlie half giant bans, sul je. t to a 

maximum of IPs .VO foi a tiled building ami Ks 150 f«o a that-bed budding. Hie 

aotuai expendituie nicuircd undot tins head was Rx 15,S.>o Building giant was 
allotted to 42 Pamluuatx. One mde-woithy lesult of the j"'lu > <’f giving suhsniie , 
towards the < m 1 of < urr 1 1 m tnui of s. hoo|-bmidmgs is that Pamlunat^ b.ive begun 
to put up dot ent buildings of theii own and tlieie has boon a gtadual t me in the 
jejronfage of owno.J buildings 

“No pioMMon was made by Government during the %* i .ii foi p.nunmt of equip¬ 
ment giant 'I tie policy of 1 1 an-feri ing aitm'ic. <>\ . qmpment fiom aboli dn>d .'bool, 
to the new In saru tinned s< bools was continue<l dm in' the nai uu lei n\mw ami in 
i tees when f’anoha wit.> < Mild not get a siippn of equipment fi-un G<;\.inment tfiev 
got the minimum equipments from then own fund. 

“Out of a final appi opi i.ition of l\s ‘JSO.fVK* the total cxpcinlituic imniH'd duting 
the \eai wa. Ks 2,74,011. Teaching grants foi Pamluyits . <mtinucd to fie panl on 
the : (length of the ceitificate received fjom PicKideuts of Pam lunaK ami those 
ifutifuat.', wok- sent to District Ivlmational nffi.cis foi vei ifmation, Iii ca-.es wlmie 
the < el t du ales w ej e fouml defective or ollmiw.-e ln-'Uiol m an\ K'spect, payment 
of grant was at once withheld ami renewed onl\ aftei the defect, vveie leetdied. 

The polo y of witlioMmg grants in cases wheie Pamlia\at.- infused to admit Adi- 
Diavida < iuldieu was ngorouxly cnfor< ed au<( this has lul l the desired effect. ’ 

District Enn.ATiov Ouvnis 

Tlie Madias Elemental y Education \< t was fait her aniende«l duting the >eai 
under review' and the amending Act came into foim fiom 1st November 197.5. Under 
the present Act the uoweis of the director to inter fere w ith the resolutions of 
the District Educational Council undei hccGons 41 and 4 ; of the Act were enlarged 
and (iovernment also took the pow'ei to suspend, mod:f> or cancel any order passed 
h\ the District Educational Council or the Director of Public Instruction under the 
two sections. A provision for surcharging the District Educational Council and ot 
recovering the sums surcharged has also been inserted. 

The rules under the Act were also amended so as to ensure that schools aie 
neither gianted recognition noi admitted to aid unless they are situated in localities 
accessible to all classes of population and pupils are actually admitted into them 
irrespective of the caste of community to which they belong. 
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The draft amendments to the rules framed under the Act for the introduction of 
modified form of compulsion were also published for criticism. 

In regard to the amalgamation of schools the Director of Public Instruction was 
empowered to accord sanction for the proposals in 0. 0. No. 131 Law (Education), 
dated 20th January 1930. 

More than a dozen Municipalities have given effect to the scheme of consolidation 
an<I concentration of elementary schools as far as schools under Municipal manage¬ 
ment are concerned. 

In rural areas theie was appreciable progress in regard to amalgamation of schools. 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced for all children of school-age in 
4 waids in Salem Municipality and for girls in 2 wards ot the Madura Municipality, 
Compulsion for boys was extended to the Sithakadu extension area of the Municipal 
Council Ma>avaram and for 12 wards in Madura Municipality. 

In the Industrial schools for Indians under the control of the Director of ludus- 
tiies theie were 7, 1H7, pupiL a-, agamst 0, 122 duiing the previous veai. 

Women’s Ei*ucatiov 

The number of instituti niton led for Indian gnls decreased from 5, 5G0 to 
5. 30b, but there was an increase in tfc-n strength from 40.3. 4U4 to 4il. 508 The 
numbers of girls leading iu all grades of mstiuitious was SSI. 913 as compared with 
845, G. r >4 on the 31st March |935. 

As in tin* pievious years the number of aits colleges foi women was five. The 
strength m these colleges ino.-i.ej f: mi 530 to ti>). There woo 313 women read¬ 
ing m arts colleges for men as a:;.no ’ 231 in tin* pievious year. The two training 

colleges foi W omen tn Madras had a total strength of 77 pupils. The number of 
pupils leading in piofessional colleges for men wa i 9* an 1 all of them were m the 
two medical colleges at Madras and Vizugapatam. The one Sanskut College for 
Women at Kujahmundrv ha 1 10 pupils ou the rolls during the yeai. B>*si les this, 
eight women were reading in Sanskut colleges for men. 

There were 79 secondary schools for girls during the year compared with 75 iu 
the preceding year The Be/.waia Dornakal Diocesan Millie School anl the Maduia 
St .Joseph's Middle School became high schools by opening higher forms. Four new 
mi Idle schools wore opened during the year. There were thus, ou the 31st March. 
1930, 50 high and 29 middle schools for gnls wdh a strength of 21. 215 as against 
19, 830 in the pievious year The total number of guU realiug in secuuiny schools 
lor Imy.s au i gnls was 23, 901 a-> compare 1 with 20, 317 last Near. 

The number of el-ou-eitaiy sdiooK f u t>rL l**cr*Mse f further from 5.330 to 
5, OS3, but their strength rose fiom 331. 013 t ; 332, 523. The munber of schools 
i I o * **d during the \eai was 344 anl t li » numhei open.* 1 91. The number of gnls 

lea In ' in elemental v s h>>!-> f u b >v-, i ic ftom 45 1, S.‘>3 to 493,882. 

The number of teichei, euip'ov*' \ m t-l-'iii'ii' n v schools foi girls increased from 
1-1, 753 to i-J, 791. of whom 12, 071 woie named. As in the pievious year the 
numbeis <d pupils per ti aim'd te i loo wa* 30 l’li" number of schools managed by 

tcaclou matiieeis fell fiom (VIS Go), as also the number of trained teacheis in 

them fiom 89.5 to 710. 

Tbe numbers of part-time anl night s. bools for girls d>s leased fiom 22 to 21. 

The number of buildings e mstruiOe 1 dnnn • tie* \ •* u for the accommodation of 
elemental y m bools for gnls was 40, ot winch 4 wcie for vhools under public 
management. 

There were iu the Fresideney 104 higher elementary schools for ;;ii!s with standard 
Vf, 1)4 with standard VII and 271 with standard VI II as the highest class. 

The number of school-less centres for gnls m the Fresideney with a population 
of 500 and above was 2 277 There w«ne 50 single tea hers schools having standard 
I only. 132 having standards up to 11 only, 443 has mg standards up to III ouly, 811 
having standards IV and above 

As iu the previous year there wore 05 training schools for women iu the Presi¬ 
dency ; 35 were under Government management aud 30 under private agencies. The 
strength of the Government schools was 1,750, compared with 1,091 m the previous 
year. The total strength uf all traiumg schools for women was 3,331 as against 
3,250 last year. Classifying the scholars according to their grades, there were 437 
in the secondary grade, 2.488 in tho higher elomeutary grade, and 406 in lower 
elementary grade as against 417, 2,415, and 418, last y.ear. Besides these, 25 women 
were undergoing training iu institutions for men. 
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Tho total direct expenditure on Arts Colleges for women was Rs. 2,91 614 and the 
average cost per student Rs. 493. The expenditure on secondary and elementary 
schools for Indian girls decreased from Rs. 95.15 lakhs to Rs. 54 00 lakhs, towards 
which public funds contributed 75.8 per cent, fees 5.9 per cent and the other sources 
18 3 per cent, as against 75 9, 0.0 and 18.1 respectively, m 1934-35. The average cost 
of educating pupil iu a seoomhuy school was Rs. 55-0-0 and in an elementary school 
was Rs. 11-7-0. 

The total expenditure on European and Anglo-Indian education increased from Rs, 
23.93 lakhs to 25 64 lakhs, the increase being due to higher expenditure on buildings. 
Towards tiie total expenditure public funds contributed Rs. 6 73 lakhs (16 4 pel cent), 
fees 6.36 lakhs (24.8 per cent) and other souices Rs. 1250 lakhs (48 8 per cent), the 
eoiresponding percentages for the previous year being 28.4, 27.4 and 412. 

Uahomeiun' Euivatiov 

The number of public institutions inteude l for Muhammadans increased slightly 
fiom 3,6 d to 3,617 and their strength fiom 248.9,5 to 260,272. The number of 
private institutions also incroamed tiotn 520 to 523, though then strength fell fiom 
20.362 to 20,115. 

The number of students reading in arts colleges increased from 46G to 504. Of 
these, 88 were reading iu the (jovemmeut Muhammadan Col leg,e, Madias, and 22 m 
the Islamiah College, Vatuyabadi. Theie iu the three Atahir (Colleges at Kutuool, 
Velloie and Omeiabad, 145 pupils, as compared with 103 in the previous year. One 
hundred and fourteen students, ineluding ten women, were reading in Professional 
Colleges as compared with 109 in 1931-35. 

The number of seeondaiy schools intended for Muhammadans remains the same, 
namely. 10 for hoys and one for guL. Then strength, however, iucieased fiom 
3,655 in 1934-35 to 3,759 in 1935-30. The total number of Muhammadan pupil*, 
reading in ail secondary schools for Indians also iu«*ieased from 11.943 to 12,461. 

The number of recognised elementary schools for Mappila boys, m the Malabar 
district increased from 1,447 to 1.461 and their strength from 119,622 to 122,58J. 
The number of girls reading in them aLo rose fiom 38,078 to 40.326. The total 
number of Mappila boys reading in the elementary standards of elementary and 
secondary schools increased from 89.967 to 83.22s 'ihe stiength of Mappila bo\ s 
in elementary schools specially intended for them also iu<-reased from 72.918 to 
74,727. The number of higher elementary schools for Mappila bo\s rose from 34 
to 37. 

There were 1,418 Mappila tiained teachers in Mappila schools compared with 949 
uon-Mappilas. Of the 1,418 teaeloTS, 42 were of the secondary grade, 513 of the 
higher elementary grade and 864 of the lower elementary giade. Tie* numhci of 
untrained teachers m these schools was 1,212. The Malaputam Sessional School for 
Musaliars and Mullas had 49 pupils on the rolls. 

There was a slight decrease in the total expemlituie on Muhammadan and 
Map pi fa Education from Rs. 374X1 lakhs to Rs. 26,43 iak/i s. Towaids the total expen¬ 
diture, public funds met HI per cent, fees 2 per cent and othcr sources 17 per cent, 
as compared with 78, 3 and 19, respectively in the pievious year. 

Skchhouleo Classes 

The number of pubiie institutions mainly intended for the scheduled classes 
d tier eased twin 9,614 to 9, 393 and their strength fiom 371,914 to 36-4.155. The 

number of private schools for these classes, however, increased from 148 to 162 and 
their strength from 4.332 to 4,990. 

The total number of pupils belonging to the scheduled classes in all public 

schools was 333,358 as against 316,141 in the previous year. 

One hundred and fifty-nine pupils belonging to the scheduled classes completed 
their K. S. L C.’s dining the year, while 280 were successful in the T. S. L. C. 
examination of whom 30 were women. In the plains, the number of pupils belong¬ 
ing to the scheduled classes admitted into schools under public management wot 
specially intended for them during 1935-30 was 49,097, as against 46,554, the number 

recorded in G. O. No. 241, Law (Education), dated 7th February 1936 for 1934-35. 

The figures show an increase of 5.4 per cent in the number of pupils. 

The number of schools under public management not specially intended for 
scheduled classes and into which the pupils were freely admitted increased to 10, 134 
during the year under report as against 9, 099 in the previous year. 
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Fifteen schools held in Agrahararas, Chavadis, etc. } and 54 schools held in rented 
buildings, the owners of which objected to the admission of scheduled class pupil# 
were removed to buildings accessible to all classes of pupils. 

During the year under report, 441 teachers of the scheduled classes were employ¬ 
ed in schools not specially intended for these classes. 

Progress during the east few years in the matter of admissions of pupils belong¬ 
ing to the scheduled classes into common schools has been so slow that, during 
the year under report, Government decided to take the drastic step of imposing on 
the managements of elomeutary schools as a condition of recognition, the duty of 
enrolling pupils belonging to these classes. The newly framed rules under the 
Madras Elementary Education Act which were issued by Government in their order 
No, 1446, Law ( Educational ) dated 10th July 19.15 have given a wider iuterpreta- 
of “accessibility.” Under these new rules a school is treated as inaccessible and is 
liable to loss of recognition if no pupil belonging to the schedule'! classes is found 
on the rolls. It is hoped that these rules will strengthen the hands of the inspect¬ 
ing officers and enable them to record greater progress in the admission of the 
scheduled classes into the general schools for all communities. 

Government Order 

The Government, in the course of their order, observe. 

lu the year under review a Sub-Committee of the Provincial Economic Council 
was constituted with a view to formulating proposals for the expansion of elemen¬ 
tary education. The Sub-Committee met three times during the year. Since the 
close of the year, it lias submitted its report and steps are being taken to give 
effect to its recommendations. 

Regulations were framed by the Madras University for conferring higher degrees 
in research in Arts and Science. The preparation of a Tamil Lexicon which was 
commenced in 1913 was completed during the year. 

Tliero was an increase of 0 per cent in the number of students reading in Arts 
Colleges in 1935-36 as against a decrease of 5 per cent in the previous year. The 
number of pupils m secondary schools for hoys also showed an increase, the number 
on rolls being 181,637 or 4,467 in excess of that in the previous year. 

There was a slight fall m the number of elementary schools for boys, but their 
strength rose by G7,6G7. 

The large wastage that now occurs on account of the premature withdrawal of 
pupils from elementary schools lias formed the subject of enquiry by the Sub- 
Committee of the Provincial Economic Council referred to above an 1 the question of 
the prevention of this wastage is now engaging the serious attention of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ti e number of girls realing in sveon lary schools rose by 9 per cent and that in 
elementary schools by 4 per cent. Compulsory elementary education was extended 
to girls iii tour wardsiof the Salem Municipality and two wards of the Madura Muni¬ 
cipality. 

There was a small increase in the number of pupils reading in schools for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans. The Dnector points out that, in spite of the liberal help 
extended by the Government, there is not much improvement in the condition ot 
Anglo-Indian European education. The Government hope that private agencies which 
maintain schools for these communities will take steps to improve the efficiency of 
these schools aud impart education suited to modern requirements. 

There was an increase in the number of Muhammadan pupils readiug in second¬ 
ary schools. 

The Government are to note that the total number of children belonging to the 
scheduled castes iu public institutions further rose by 5 per cent. 


Education in the Central Povinces 

A Government resolution on the anuual report of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Central Provinces, on the state and progress of Education iu the Central Pro- 
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viuces and Berar far the year ending the 31st. March |1936 states that Government 
notes with satisfaction the steady aud all round progress recorded during the year 
under report in almost every branch of education. Numorcial growth in some cases 
has outstripped financial provision and the realization of this fact had led to the 
closure of a number of primary schools in certain areas. This accouuts for tho com¬ 
paratively small increase in the total number of educational institutions. The total 
enrolment shows a slight docline as the appreciable rise number at the higher stages 
is more than counterbalanced by tho decrease at the primary stage. 

The continuance of a state of general apathy, specially" in rural areas, and tho 
unsatisfactory tone of administration are the rnaiu factors which have hampered tho 
progress of vernacular education. Expedient and practicable measures to cheok 
wastage and stagnation have been enforced and it is hoped that definite signs of im¬ 
provement will soon be discernible. 

The iucrease in tho number of scholars at all stages, except tho primary, in 
spite of the persistent economic depression is a matter for satisfaction. It is parti¬ 
cularly gratifying to note the appreciable advance at the various stages made by 
Aborigines, Backward Classes and Muhammadans. Female education, especially at 
the higher stages, shows signs of steady progress. 

Government hopes that the contemplated legislative measures to improve tho 
tone of administration of vernacular education will he persevered with and that the 
schemes of educational reconstruction already undertaken hv the department will 
yield the desired results in due course. It is satisfactory to note that tho needs of 
rural education are being examined. The ad van *e of literacy, especially among the 
rural masses, is a matter of vital importance for the future weltare of the province 
and the results of the present activities of the department, which are supported by 
enlightened public opinion, will be watched by much interest. 


The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The Madras Provincial Educational Gonfereuce was held at T.uijoie on the 6th. 
May 1937 under the piesideticv of Mi. C. Rujagnpaltu'hnruir. 

In the absence of Air. \ . Nadirnuthu Pillai, Mr. Subharuyci Chettiyar , 
Chairman of Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates ‘ and other 
assembled guests. The occasion, he said, was a unique one and without parallel as 
for that conference both the President an 1 the Chairman of tho Reception Committee 
had heeu elected not from amongst the teacheis hut from a body of future legisla¬ 
tors in whom the people ot this land had placed their tnist and confidence. It 
was a happy auguiy that Mr. Rajagopala-hai iar was presiding over the deliberations 
and in his address they would hear of his [»lans and programmes to help the 
teachers to realise their aims and ideals. But for the iupediments placed in his way, 
it ought to have been his privilege even at present to take them into his confidence 
and tell them all that he intended to do m the furtherance of their cause. Tho time 
was not far off when they would have opportunities of deciding unon a definite 
course of action in the nature of a tivo-year plan or a similar planned campaign for 
bringing about 100 per cent literacy. 

Proceeding, he said : “None will gainsay the fact that our present system of 
education, particularly the brandies of the Secondary and Elementary grades, calls 
for a through overhauling and immediate reform in the light of our past expenditure, 
present difficulties aud our cherished ideals for the future. The curricula of studies 
must be remodelled by including elementary courses in Citizenship, Rural administra¬ 
tion etc,, in addition to the introduction of vocational classes. Interest in agriculture, 
arts, crafts, manual labour such as carpentary, rattan work, gardening and claymodel¬ 
ling etc,, may be stimulated hy practical work in those directions carried on by the 
teachers and the pupils as a hobby and thereby the right use of leisure may also be 
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cultivated. I may instance here the activities of the Ramkrishna Mission Schools 
wherein all these courses are available. 

“The defects of our present educational system were discovered by our leaders 
hag ago. And I may say that the starting of the Central Hindu College in Benares 
which has since blossomed into the Benares Hindu University, thanks to the untiring 
efforts of Pandit Malaviyaji, the founding of tho Smtinikotan Institution “Viswabha- 
rathi” by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and tho continuous support it is receiving from 
the public of India and other countries, inauguration of a National University by 
I)r. Besant which subsequently however could not be placed on a stable and perma¬ 
nent footing duo to lacK of fundb—those are all signs of the reaction against the 
system of education which was thurst upon tho ‘Natives of India’ by a body of 
commercial adventurers who became the rulers of their customers, and from whom 
they had to select their clerks, assistants, etc. 

Offering a few suggestions for improving the secondary and primary educational 
system, he said : u At present there is too much of specialisation in the early High 
S'.hool classes. This is not helpful to a growth of general knowledge as the energies 
oi the pupils are taxed m tfu special stuiies.. Up to the 9th laniard s>rnet!iiug of 
everything may he taught and for this the schemes of 'something abjut every thing 
s**nos adopted by tho Madias Libiary Association rn iv be follo.vel. Toe place of 
line arts, music, painting, etc. as aids to c >niploten-*ss of life his to be recognised. 
Subjects such as tho.»o should be encourage l in tin early stages an! our youngsters 
must be inspired by the ideals of Truth and Bupy. Veruuulir as the m>»liurn of 
instruction has now become popular an 1 it sh oul l be encouiagel to a larger extent. 
Suitable technical an 1 scientific terms withcit j unrig an 1 uu ittr utive sounds should 
bo inventel aril u>e l moie libeiully in coujinrijn witu the eiissicil technical 
tei ms. In order to iustit in our youngsters a uUioual feeling they .should be taught 
Hindi in all the High schools. Trie cinematograph, talkies an 1 raiio can be utilised 
for doiug propaganda an 1 foi elucatioual puiposes In a mm Dr minuei the reading 
habit can be encouraged by too opeuiug of lihr.ines an 1 mueauig the number of 
travelling libiane, an i occasional vi.uts to the sihnl, etc., as part of our rural 
reconstruction woik during th" holidays. Tie* Millie rS'hoo! Examination at the 
close of the 8th stan lard of the Elemental v tfdi'*>l miy be revive 1 an 1 after that 
the pupils should be divertel amending to their aptitiie or the careers settled for 
them, i.e, Aits course. technological cour>e uni subject, suitable to their taste 
and vocations, Han l.spmnmg aul weaving—by the iivj of Ciiarka or Takh aui the 
loom —ma\ be taught a.s an optional or su^iiiaty i v q^et m all .s hool, between the 
111 and V classes an l sirmlaily othei fonns of cottag- mlusmes mav he introduced 
in tho lower classes. 

“As for the education of gitL. refoirn, muo b.» introlicel in smh a manner 
that they m iv be cap ible of being engraf’e l m the present cuneulla of studies 
having legird tn the irapmtaut pait which women have t> play iu moulding the 
character of childieu and m efficiently carrying through tin rnau igeraent of the 
h"ine. Some women have a!s > to be tiamei for service teachers, lecturers, 
deotois, muses, etc., an 1 for them higher course, of stuly are now provided. But 
for the generality of women, in my opinion, a k owielge of tin follnving subjects 
is essential , music, sewing, stitching, spinning, knitting which can be male compul¬ 
sory between 3rd anil 5th classes, embroideiy , e >okmg to be compulsory ; domestic 
i‘c()uomy, domestic hygiene and chill welfare; Fir.st Aid ; fret woik which may be 
made optional.” 

Besides the above he declare l that a scheme of free compulsory education up to 
the 5th class for both hoys au i guls should be given effect to immediately and the 
necessary funds therefor should be obtained by the raising of donations, endowments 
eto., from the wealthy public, and the contributious to be made by the State. He 
urged the need for devoting greater attention to physical culture and training of 
young boys and girls to enable them to become healthy, happy and useful citizens. 
Plenty of out-door and in-door games should be provided for with large playgrounds 
wherever possible. Swimming, horse riding etc., may be taught as they formed the 
best types of physical exercise. “As we Indians must be prepared to have our own 
Air, Naval aud Military Forces in course of time as a measure of defence, our 
youngsters must learn to be ready to respond to tho country’s call and enlist them¬ 
selves.” 

He pleaded for tho spread of tho spirit of co-operation among the teachers and 
the parents of the pupils by tho introduction sf large number of vO-operative 
societies in schools and colleges with the students being trained in their management, 
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the formation of Parent-Toauhers’ Associations by frequent oxohango of visits by the 
teachers and parents, by instituting a Court of Honour a Hall of Greatness, where 

portraits of our leaders in art, literature, science, etc., might bo kept and the build¬ 

ing of Galleries of Wisdom and Learning. 

He referred also to the necessity for religious instruction in schools and said: 
I think that if religion is made a subject of study in our schools, and univorsally 
free Compulsory education is adopted, thoro will bo no longer any riots or distur¬ 
bances in the name of religion. 1 will oven go so far as to suggest that the 

teaching of the essence of all religions, the fundamental principles of all faiths that 
there is one God and that each of us contains within himself or herself a spark of 
that Divinity will make for not only religious toleration hut also respect and regard 
for one another’s feelings and thus eventually lead us to a realisation of the essential 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of taco, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 
It must be easy for you to resolve upon a practical scheme of combining the moral 
instruction class with systematised course of religious talks—something like the 
Universal Text Bock of Religion and Morals which contains quotations from the 

sciiptures of all religions of the world.” 

Adveitir.g to the service conditions of teachers, he observed. 1 I am in accord 
with your demands for better pay and moio secure service conditions. It is very 
desirable in the iutesests of the teaching profession that there should be no wide 
disparity between tho ienumeration of those employed in Government service and 
those employed by private agencies or local hoatds.* I am confident that you may 
not have to wait long until we are in a position to undeitake the piovimialisation 
of the educational service and the necessary legislation being enacted for the for¬ 
mation of a Council of Teachers on the same lines as the Bar Council, Medical 
Council and Institute of Engineers.’’ 

Presidential Addresa 

Rising amidst loud and continued applause, Mr. C. Iiajagojmlaehanar said that the 
duty of saying a few words had at last to be porfoimed. He was sorry the Chaii- 
man of the Reception Committee was not there. He was oxtiemoly giatefu! to them 
all for the, not at all long but all too brief period of friendly nftcirouise they had 
within the last three days. It was nut easy to get so man\ fiicnds together for 
any man and he therefore considered himself vei> voiy iiuky in having been in 
their company these three dajs. immersed in so much love, feeling and considera¬ 
tion. In the world thev did not find so much good feeling and consideration always 
to surround them and thereto* r i he greatly appreciated that experience. 

The time of parting had come and lie was not speaking mere conventional plati¬ 
tudes when he said that ho was very sorry he was going away fiom them. To many 
of them also it might be a sad moment because lie was sure they would have culti¬ 
vated new friendship during these three dajs and revived old acquaintances. These 
annual conferences, either political or educational, gave gieat jov and then when the 
hour of parting came, great pain had to be borne. The President said that he was 
in that position at present. Getting over all those feelings, let them try to think a 
little. These conferences were a great education in themselves. Tho organisers got 
a very great opportunity for putting to test their executive capacity and their ability 
to conduct business quickly and to tho satisfaction of numerous persons present. 
The volunteers got first class education which was neither elementary nor secondary 
nor collegiate. But it was very essential. He would tell them it was an essential 
education for life which people used to have in ancient days but which was very 
much neglected in lator days. Ho was exceedingly pleased as President of the Confer 
cnce with tho work which the volunteers had done during these three days. To them 
it should have been a great education, which they did not evon get on the* play-fields— 
he could say that Mr, Andrews would agree with him —or in tho lecture room or even 
in tho laboratory. That sort of conference was sometking superior as they were educating 
themselves in tho art of looking after other people. He could personally testify that 
the food arrangement was very good ; it was an exceedingly remarkable feature. Tho 
organisers, it was said, lodged the delegates in various parts of tho town which 
might have caused slight inconvenience to them ; but it had its own advantages. 
Usually in conferences it was felt as a groat drawback that all the people wore 
clubbed together in tho same place in an artificial city so to say and they did not 
know the place whore they camped and they only knew a camp’ before them. That 
was not a very good thiDg. There he was glad that circumstances had compelled 
some of the delegates to live in various parts of the town, bo that at least they 
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miftht know how far the planes were from one another. In his opinion it would 
have been even better if the Reception Committee had been compelled to quarter 
their delegates wi h friends in the town instead of giving them vacant houses. If 
friends could have quartered delegates accoiding to their capacity, they would gain 
no/v acquaintances and ample opportunities to come across many people, men and 
women. It would in a way lower its expenditure and the I 'resident hoped that in 
future confluences, the organisers would try to carry out these suggestions. 

Referring to the (Geographical Conference, Mr. Raiagopalaehariar said he was 
very pleased to see a booklet of theTanjore District published in connection with the 
conference. These booklets were very useful l>\-products of the conference. That 
was real geography in connection with conference. The speaker wished to tel! them 
that the teachers anil students in every district should make it a point and parti¬ 
cular duty to know accurately and fully the entile geography of the district. They 
should know the whole pla* e when ilc*y went to anv p!a< e Unfortunately in these 
days his experience was that when they went to a phu e literates and the so-called 
educated men knew little about the geography of their place. If one wished to 
know wliei** a partnuUr place was situated, probably he would be better guided by 
a man who \va■> not eduiated than by a hoy who had obviously gone to the school. 
If he was coi rcetly informed—he had in vei been to Eui ope---buy \ in England and 
in other European countries knew completely file peouaphy of then own country 
oi dish irt or other pla- e. The\ <1 1 «I not u-.ua!K depend upon book, They actually 
went and learnt bv their own personal cvpeiuune the <h ,tain'**s and the topography 
of their areas. The t* a<heis and boys should know then tilings as a matter of 
< curse, so that when there wen 1 t on fonoici*,, they should he able to take gioup, of 
the conference delegate.-, for evuiMons to important and inter eating places of the 
district. It was not evei\l>odv that wanted to hear di,< unions and take part in them. 
'I he conference wav a w hole thing and persons were, without any offence, permitted 
to take particular interest m partirulur matters Particular gtoiips could go and vi.-uf 
the shrines and h’stornul pla- es of interest If t!i»■ v went to the Ceded 
Distrn ts it weii’d b*> absurd for them to fim-h their conR/onee without 
visiting tin* ruins of Hampi. S> also at Tango,* they hil th“ R ij i Rija Temple. 

Ihey should not always be depen ling upon book-. It w mid he a pleasure it 
tea* hers and students divided themselvo, into pirtres aril took various groups of 
delegates to various places and spent three or feur davs on e\i ui -eon, . all that 
would he a great education. The conference should not merely he a three-day affair 
but should ho really a retreat Conference, sh-uli io\»*r grounds other than mere 
dfs< uvMOiis ovei gin*vari>«\, and ciirnoiilu. 'I’hev wore important uni ioa! hut these 
things added an ediuatum.il value to the lonlereis e lt-elf. 

He was very pleas* .i to mu* geography exhibits. It w.u not p* ,,il»le foi him to 
get at the gengraplne.il confer *on** and he di 1 nm kn *vv how much matter of inte¬ 
rest he had lost. Hut tin* exhibits were very good. One thing In* might, howevei, 
remark was it was more an exhibition of the creative effort of various schools than 
an exhibition of educational methods In respect of “word building' which fotmed 
pai t of the exhibits in the clnldien’s department, the President said that it went 
tontiHiy to what Rev. Knelt had referred to in hi-, paper. The synthesis was not 
the natural method for the child and the chdd took the whole world, the whole 
phiaso aud peihaps the sentence first. Tin* sound was earlier than the form. Hence 
tiie exhibits went contrary to the proper word building and attention should be 
drawn to that matter. 

Continuing, Mr. Achariar said that he could never forgot the discussion over 
the abolition of examinations. The conference had left a deep impression on him 
with regaid to examination. After all, it was no use packing too many things in a 
conference. That was a wrong method. They wished to get everything there and 
it was a very natural feeling. Hut he could tell them as a man of experience that 
all these tilings really reduced the net result to a fraction. The moie subjects they 
itacked into the conference, the less was the value of each particular achievement. 
If they stuck to a few things and got a solid backing, they got great value out of it. 
If each subject found its way, put together, they got a very huge appearance but 
its value was very little. What remained deeply impressed in his mind was the 
quarrel over the examination. They need not imagine that the subject was disposed 
of one way or the other. He wished to tell them that the fort had been breached 
by the proceedings. Those who stood for the demolition of the examination incubus 
bad succeeded (applause) because the sacredness of examination had been removed and 
the thing would crumble to pieces in the near future. Thore was no doubt about it. 
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The Tanjoie Conference had taken the life about it. If. might no doubt go on for 
some time but with very apologetic existence. Persons who had voted for the exami¬ 
nation did so not because they respected the examination but. because they scented 
dangei in a change in transitional circumstances like the present. It was a sort of 
conservative ten or that pi evented them from a step like that of first class import¬ 
ance. Life consisted of both the forces of progress and the forces of conservatism. 
Both should bo there for proper education of life and therefoie it was not a hasty 
fanatical resolution if it went one way or the other. 

People, lie went on, had been anxious to know what his own view was. There 
was no secret about it. Ho would say examinations were no good (applause). U wm, 
a fundamental attack on truth and it was a sign of distrust. They had all suits of 
rules to legulate the conduct of tin* Headmasters and teachers. Their qualifications 
were fixed. They were not satisfied with the ordinary school examinations. They set 
papers for the student to test bis ability and month after month Ins piogtess was 
tepoited. He was treated like a miserable thief. At the end the boys had to undergo 
a public examination Some questions were put and they were taken m a feveiish 
anxiety to wide answeis at a public examination. Foi the liist tune, they went 
through an expciience like that. Even giown-up people did not show tbeii personality 
on such occasions. Examination was a hauler thing. The tcudei boy was made to 
answer papers which were examined somewhere cIm*. The exami mr, poor man, they 
did not know Ins condition. He had got his own domestic and other disu nities. 
They did not know in what condition he would he at the time he valued the 
papeis. These examiners collected TJ papeis to day, 20 to-morrow and so on. 
But he could tell them that everybody would agree that the eeitiheute of tie* HmI- 
niastei and the staff who had personal touch with the hoy was more i*diable than 
the iesults of any examination (“Hear, heai 'J Tim only tiling was that thov 
should Oust the people. Supposing they gave up the examination, there still would 
he some system of examining the pregies* of tho pupil. \Ve**k by work, ra oth by 
month and class by 'la ss, the per foi malices of hoy, weietcOed. It could not he said 
that influence cf pies.Miie would he hiought on the tea< hei*. It was impossible. The 
iccoid could not be tampeied with by personal It would he there 

month after month. When the examination was aboh-do* 1, the wh do t**<oid be amo 
important and it would lie a icliabie and ioiie«t pn turn of the boy N pi ogress. The 
utmost d’shoinst tiick that could be pci fenne l «;i> th.it at tin* end. instead of 
sayiDg that the boys’ eondmt wa.> satisfactory. it might he ,,aid it win satisfa* toi y, 
and vn o versa. It a boy did not want t<» go to tin* Umveisity, lie might have a 
de< ent lerfificat** instead of haying a 'failed' » 1 1 fit at%» aeauist him Tin* speakei 

asked. T)o you gi udge it v 'Then* w;i, no huim in it. Examining the matter ft on 
the piaetical p«uut of view. Mi. Rnjag"pa!a iianai opine i th it theu* \\a- no n**o 1 
for examination of any kind. The University wo.ill «|ernau I an examination. tlw 
1 'u bln: Service Commission would demand an examination The mci* hauls would 
examine the boy befoie they employed him whetlnu lie wu»tn a good haul. 
There yveie examinations all thiough. But that la*f examination, an additional 
infliction, was what was pioposed to be lemoved He yvas very stiongly for tin* 
lemoval of the examination. The tune would » ome, he asittied them, when thevi 
examinations if they were neces.*aiy would go. ft did not depend on the vote* 
of the people. If tiuth was on their side, they would win it at tin* end They had 
leally clean'd much ground by that discussion. Ho wished the S, I. T. U w’oull 
do the needful in tin* matter Iu all departments trust begot honesty and distrust 
begot fucks and theiefoie let them tiust the Head masters and they would find that 
the Headmasters aud teachers yyeubl ieah.*e their inspunsibihty and bring about a 
satisfactory state of things, even without an examination. (Applau.oo. 

Proceeding, Mr. Achariar said what had left greater satisfaction in his mind 
was the adoption of the mother-tongue They had passed a resolution and they had 
passed similar resolutions Each time th**y adopted if, there was gi eater and greater 
leality. That stamp of approval that conference had put upon the adoption of the 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction was a very good thing. Much had been 
talked about wastage and stagnation ; more than all that war that continuous wastage 
involved in using a foreign language to teach things. To insist on the foreign 
language seemed to him like arguing that Hod existed for the priest and net the 
priest for God. He did not mean that there was not much to be said in favour of 
what Mr. Patraehari and Mr. K. Natarajan of Bombay had said. The speaker quite 
admired their courage. The opposition to the mother-tongue, the more severe it was, 
the greater was the certainty of their getting the mother-tongue in its proper place. 
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He was glad that they had adopted a resolution that Hindustani should be a 
compulsory subject in somo stage of tho child’s education in South India. The 
conference had rightly fixed the stage between the ages of 8 to 12, a very appro¬ 
priate age for learning a language other than tho mothor-tonguo. Of course tho 

mother-tongue should be learnt even at the age of 1 and 2 but they could not have 
school learning for that. A second language could be learnt uot at too late a stage. 
He hoped and prayed that it would be given effect to very soon. It was a com¬ 
pulsory course. It was absurd for educational authorities to think that they had 
done much for Hindustani by making it optional. They could not include the 
mother-tongue by substituting Hindi for English, Sanskrit or for Mathematics. It was 
just like substituting mango for rice, and chutney for curds. Both of them were 

necessary and there was no real substitution. A working knowledge of Hindustani 

was all that was required and was necessary and it should be provided compulsorily 
and he hoped it would come in course of time. He had no doubt that in their own 
interest it should be given effect to immediately, without which South India could 
not attain its proper place in tho Councils of India either in politics or trad**. If 
they did so, then within the next live years tho boys of South India would be 
everywhere in India. People in the North would then ask them not to learn Hindi. 
That was the consummation which the speaker wanted South Indian boys and girls 
to roach. 

They had overhauled, the speaker proceeding said, elementary and secondary 
education and passed a comprenensive resolution. No educational conference would 
be worth troubling unless it offered comprehensive expert advice in respect of these 
matters as they had done. They had given careful attention and consideration to it. 
They nad dealt with the elementary teacher as well as elementary education, and 
dealt with the secondary teacher and secondary school course. The orgauisers 
should be congratulated on having achieved these two things. The authorities, he 
hoped, would really pay tho attention which it deserved. The elementary education 
problem was not merely a school problem but a national problem (hear, hear). Here 
all tho efforts and imagination and skill of the statesmen of the country and builders 
of the nation would have to be brought into service. It was wrong for a nation to 
bo illiteiate. Literacy was not a mere luxury but was the sixth sense so to say. 
They should make the nation literate. The trouble was how to organise it for a 
nation of 110 crores and for this province of four crores. The subjects taught were 
not very easy and the time to be spent should at least be a few years. They could 
not have trained teachers for the purpose. Nor could they put it off till training 
schools and college* have developed in strength and quality. It was a big problem, 
tin tlie course of tho discussion on elementary education reference was made by 
Mr. Kaoigupalaehariai to the advisability of even police constables undettaking the 
woik oi teachers.) Mr. Kajagopaluchanur, explaining what he had casually stated 
oil the matte’, said it was thought it was a slur on the teaching profession when he 
said that the services of a constable also should be used for the purpose of removing 
ilhteiacy. II*- stated that he did not intend that the fiiend should understand it that 
way. He could tell them what lie had in his mind then. He was thinking about the 
inral leconstniction scheme. Rural reconstruction and elementary education might 
go together. They should develop the village aud elementary education as part of 
the development woik. How they should do it was the problem. The Provincial 
liovernment had been entrusted with that iesponsibility at present. But they were 
robbed of all the resources which should bo legitimately available to provinces. 
Money was taken away for military expenditure, money had been taken away for 
central expenditure of all kinds. It was the business of the wise administrator res¬ 
ponsible for rural reconstruction to get back all the resources available for the pur¬ 
pose and so to say re-steal all .that had been stolen from him. To illustrate the 
position lie said he would like tho army to consist of all Indian soldiers and during 
peace time all these Indian soldiers should serve as real reconstruction workers. 
During part of the time they might go through their drill. But during the other 
part they should remain in the village, look after the village and take charge of the 
village school. Why should not tho soldier do it V Why should he be a frightening 
personality V He could tell them that the soldier was also a citizen and therefore a 
properly organised army should have properly qualified men who could be rural re¬ 
construction soldiers in war. Then it would be easy to make use of these soldiers 
for five or six months in a year aud part of the military expenditure would come 
back in way. That, however, was a very impracticable plan. England would never 
agree to it. They could imagine what he meant by policemen when he made a refer- 
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ence to them. IIo asked why qualified educated young meu should not be posted as 
police constables. Why should thoy remain idle during some part of tho year ? Why 
should they not serve as schoolmasters ? In England the soldiers played with child¬ 
ren, they were friends of the people. Similarly policemen should be friends of the 
village. The villagers should think that a policeman was an ordinary man. He did 
not always wear khaki and red turban. There wore some police constables in 
villages who had nothing to do ; but they had something to do when a murder took 
place or an offence was reported. During spare time why should they uot see to the 
sanitation of the village, education of the adults and attend to other welfare work V 
It was not his idea that illiterate constables should be appointed in villages aud that 
those young meu who wore at present teacheis should be dismissed. The great 
problem of rural reconstruction could bo solved by utilising all the resources that 
had been unlawfully taken away from tho people, In that way the problem of re¬ 
construction in a huge province could be solved. 

The village teacher need not be utilised only to teach. lie could be a real recons¬ 
truction worker. That was exactly what Mr. R. Suryanaravaua Row of tho Servants 
of India Society had laid stress on his paper. Why should^ thoy not do that ? His 
own dream of rural reconstruction was l a good Minister at the top and a constable 
and village teacher at the bottom’ could cover the ontire area of the country very 
successfully. They had doctors. Why not agricultural graduates be rural workers 'c 
Many of them were unemployed and they did uot go to the laud to cultivate. They 
only waited for administrative places. The speaker did not blame anybody. Such 
was tho state of things. Various things produced various results not contemplated 
by the original scheme. In the same way there wore many engineers who had come 
•out from the Engineering College, who were unemployed. Many agricultural graduates 
were unemployed. Why should they not think *of taking up this sacred work of 
rural reconstruction ? It was oasv to give advice. It was not right to imagine 
that the school teacher’s job was low and they were the only kind of people best 
fitted for rural work and not the graduates and men with superior qualifications. 
Rural reconstruction work should be taken up by graduates who woro unemployed. 
The work could be taken up by all irrespective of tho degree or qualifications 
which they had attained The agricultural graduates, doctors, engineers and the 
lawyers could take up the work. The engineer could look after the roads and tho 
lawyers could relievo tho villagers from all tho oppressions of paid officials and 
teach the villagers how to write petitions and replies to letters. In this connection 
Mr. Achariar said that while he was in the Thiruehongodo Ashraraara, he used 
to draft letters for the poor illiterates and thus he'was of great help to them. 
About twenty years ago, the speaker said, ho had contributed an article to 
The Modern Review advocating intellectual conscription for graduates for at least 
six months aud such a course, if followed, wouli no doubt remove illiteracy in 
the country. Unless each graduate had served for at lea^t six months in a rural 
school, he should not get Ins degree, in that way, tho speaker said, tho rural 
reconstruction scheme could be worked out. 

After referring briefly to the various papers read at the Conference, lie made a 
particular reference to the paper road by Mr. T. A. Raraehandra Aiyar, Head¬ 
master, Board High School, Avyampet, on the place of religion in educational 
reconstruction, and hold that religion should be taught iu schools. But there were 
difficulties iu the way, which should be solved first. Tho writor dealt more with 
religion itself than with how it could to introduced in class teaching. He 
remarked that the divorce between our religion and our education was not good. 

It made religion bad, diehard and useless and education bad, spiritless and all too 
secular. In short it was as bad as any other divorce. (Laughter). It was right 
that children should be taught from tho earliest ages to respect other people's 
religion and understand their religion and tolerate it. He therefore welcomed the 
idea that was growing that religion should be taught in schools. Tho education of 
Indian child could not be said to bo complete if tho child did not understand the 
language of the neighbouring province and the religion of the neighbouring 
communities. Therefore he said a fairly accurate knowledge of several religions 
prevalent in India and a fairly respectable attitude towards one another were 
absolutely essential to complete the culture training which they wished to give 
in secondary and collegiate courses. The speaker said that he was a votary and 
supporter of the movement for tho proper teaching of religiou, it did not mean 
that the schools should be douomiuational. It was a cultural training just as the 
learning of Hindi. In that respect, much work had to be done by the teachers 
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They should bring it slowly and deliberately and continuous attention should he 
bestowed upon it. 

Resolutions 

At the concluding session a number of resolutions wero adopted unanimously. 

The Madras Education department was requested to recommend to all Secondary 
Schools and Colleges that, wherever capable and qualified Physical Directors and 
Physical Training Instructors were available, they be put in complete charge of all 
the physical activities in their respective schools and Colleges as ©ports Secretaries, 
and to recommend to all Secondary Schools not to give Physical Directors and 
Training Instructors an unreasonable amount of teaching or clerical work outside their 
programme of Physical Education work. 

The Secretary to the Government for Government Examination was requested to 
rescind Rule No. ‘22 of the Rules governing the selection of Superintendents for the 
Training School Leaving Certificate Examination which unduly discriminated against 
Physical Tiaining Instructors. 

The Executive Committee of the Madias Provincial Physical Education Associa¬ 
tion was asked to investigate the matter of salaries for Physical Training Instructois 
and Physical Directors in schools and colleges and report to the conference at its 
next meeting with their recommendations about scales of pay. 

The Conference requested the Government to revive on an improved and scientific 
basis for follow-up work the medical inspection of all school pupils without which 
uo scheme of education could be considered satisfactory and complete. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association was request¬ 
ed to draw up a suitable syllabus of Health Education and submit for adoption at 
the next Conference and to look up the present syllabus of Hygiene and Physical 
Education and to suggest a revised syllabus in detail for consideration by the Madras 
Educational Depaitment. 

The Cooler mice requested the Government to a^ist managements more liberally 
in the matter of acquisition of adequate playgrouuds. 

The Conference, being of opinion that in the interests of the health and physical 
welfare of students in schools anl colleges, the School working hours weremo.st 
unsatisfactory, and that more suitable hours should bo adopted, requested the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Madras Provincial Physical Education Association to study 
this question in all its aspect** and submit a full report at the next Provincial PIivm- 
eai Education Conference. 

The President said that he was fully iu aocnd with the resolutions. It was wise, 
he said, to take up for consideration a little at a time rather than attempt too much. 
Uo hoped that better and raoie oppot tiuuties and facilities would be given to the 
profession to develop and piosper. lie hoped that cot dial relationship would giow 
between the S. I. T. U. and the Provincial Physical Education Association so that 
the educational efforts in the country would belli fmit. 

At the business meeting of the Madias Piovincial Physical Education Association 
held on the Sth. May. the lepoit of the Association Wui adopte 1 and the following offbe- 
beuieis t«»r the new y eai were eleote ! . Piesidenf. Mr. 11. C. Ruck; Vice-Pi esidet.T, 
All. N. li Krishnarnma. Seeietaiy, Mi G. E. Andrew.**, Assistant Se. ictary. Mr. 
C. .’atyanathan ; and lbeasuiei. Mi. C. A. Abiahaiu. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

24th. Session—Hyderabad—2nd. to 7th. January 1937 

• Sir Aklur IItdarTs Address 

The Town Hall was packed to the full with officials and non-officials, members 
and visitors, when the 24 Session of the Indian Science Congress assembled at 
Hyderabad (Dn.) on the 2nd. January 1937. 

Sir Akbar Hydari , in opening the Congress, said that it was the first occasion 
on which the Iudian Science Congress was meeting in that great historic city. He 
was happy that it coincided with the year, when they were celebrating 25 vears of 
H. E, 11. the Nizam’s reigu. He said that fur what the State was to-day, Hydera¬ 
bad was indebted to His Highness foi the care, devotion and zeal with which he had 
carried out his noble stewardship of State. lie expressed grateful thanks for his 
message and tendered sincere congratulations for the Jubilee year, which started 
yesterday and prayed that he might live happily and continue for many years to pre¬ 
side over the destinies of his people. 

Continuing Sir Akbar said that Hyderabad was for lon^ a centre of great culture 
and noble traditions. It had been the task of the Asafiah Dynasty to foster and pro¬ 
mote the process whereby a synthesis of Dravulian, Aryan, Hindu and Moslem cul¬ 
tures had been effected 'and its scope enlarged so as to include in it the best of 
Western and Eastern life, manners and thought. This spirit was working iu every 
sphere of their activity, the result being a real contribution to the ideal of a united, 
regenerated India. 

The University, Sir Akbar Hydari continued, which welcomed them bore testi¬ 
mony to the spirit. Scholars there might study and acquire fruits of accumulated 
wisdom and resoaich in East and West in one of their own languages which served 
effectively to express the abstruse thoughts of science and philosophy. The decision 
to adopt Hindustani as a medium of instruction in the University was a great step 
forwaid in national unity and all-Iudia synthesis. w The decision" is the cornerstone 
of our educational policy 1 ', he said, u and, fortiliod by experience, stands more irre¬ 
vocable ro-day than it did any previous time. They set the highest value in the 
University to scientific enquiiy. They lecogmsod that no nation or individual could 
affotd to iguoie the study of science, an l m.it«*i ml progress depended iu a large 
measure, on the results of scientific inquiry. Although we iu India entered the field 
of modern endeavour after considerable lapse of tune, it is satisfactory to note that 
our Universities and leseureh institutions have, despite difficulties, produced a 
standard of excellence and originality, of which we have reason to be proud. I am 
sure the ever increasing recognition by the average Indian of the value of seieuce 
atmosphere as conducive to creative work iu the realm of science has come into 
being. While critics of the materialistic conception of the life and scientific 
achievement may minimise the sum total of their efforts for human happiness, none 
can deny the immense servieo rendered by science in liberating mankind from the 
trammels of blind superstition and barren dogma, generating a highor. bOtter and 
more correct sense of values. 

Sir Akbar Hydari continued : “Those in India, who have to deal with the problems 
of administration feel constantly the disadvantages they labour under by the absence 
of statistical data ; scientifically recorded, checked and treated, relating to every 
sphere of sociological activity with which the administrator has to deal and -without 
which it is impossible to have sufficiently accurate and comprehensive picture of a 
particular problem.” 

Concluding, Sir Akbar Hydari said that Hyderabad will be of iuterest to them in 
all directions. Its political and cultural history, its ancient geological character, its 
beautiful archaeological monuments, its ethnographical features and mineral resources 
proved a rich field for development of industries and deserve observation and study, 
it was iu the fitness of things that Hyderabad, whose Rulers had been great patrons 
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of art and science to-day should welcome eminent scientist* of all India on he» soil. 
He wished their deliberations all success. 

Welcome Address 

Nawab Mehdi Yar Junq Bahadur , Political Member, in the course of his address, 
welcoming the delegates referred to the growth of science in recent years at length 
after which the President, Rue Bahadur Veukataramau delivered his illuminating 
address. 

Presidential Address 

Baa Bahadur Vc.nkatraman , Imperial Sugarcane Export, delivered an'address on 
the “Indian Village—Its Past, Present and Future.” After analysing the condition of 
the Indian village in the past and tho present, he pointed out that the duty of 
Indians was “to improve the village, tho nucleus of our country life and infect its 
chief agent, the villager, with a chosen culture of tho virus of modern age through 
education and industrialisation.” 

In the course of his address, Mr. Yonkatraman dealt at length with the position 
of tho Indian village in the past and in the pi ••sent and indicated the lines of its 
development in the future. After tefomng to the Aryan colonisation an 1 the types 
of villages prevailing then, lie described the polity of tin* Indian village with its 
democratic form of the <»overnmorit. He then traced the changes brought above 
by tho impact with the west and the present condition of the village as evidenced by 
tho condition of agriculture which was the main occupation of the villages. Depen¬ 
dence on the monsoon, Hbvn<>* of touch with world markets, sub-division and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings whi'di rule l out largo s< ale operations bv modern methods 
weto some of the factors which stool iu the way of agricultural effi-iency. 

The speaker then went on to discuss the present condition of the villager. 
Though till recently but little affected by the changes around him, on account of 
his isolation, l»o # h mental and physical, he was being male increasingly aware of 
tho changes around bv the extension into the village of such symbols of modern 

life as the Post and Telegraph, the bicycle and motor bu». Economically ho found 

himself in a very disadvantageous position owing to his stealilv diminishing 
agricultural income in contract with increasing expenditure due to changes in 
living even in his own household. Innovations in dress and habits and new wants 
like tea and coffee were steadily forcing up family expenses. Dependent as ho 

was solely on agnculture, the need f<*r money ahva>s existed. This was true of 

tho agriculturist all the woi Id over and resulted from the fact that, whereas 
agricultuial income earne in only .it partieular time* like haivest his expenditure 
was of a monthly if not a daily uutuie. Extra protits from an exceptionally good 
year wire moie often wasted in urhauising his surroundings than being nut by as 
a reserve against lean \eats. The heavy indebtedness of the Indian villager was 
well known and had attracted the attention of all that have cared to study the 
village. 

The speaker then referred to the agricultural waste resulting from the 
uneconomic sub-division and fragmentation of land which precluded its cultivation 
to maximum benefit. There was then the waste of cattle and human labour, the 
drain of village money by way of interest on loans raised by the villagt»rs and 
loss of valuable manures like * human and cattle voids. Another important waste 
which had far-reaching results was that caused through forced idleness. The most 
serious of the unfavourable changes coming over the villages was tho steadily 
increasing exodus of people from the village to tho town. Apart from the number, 
the quality of humau material contained iu the exodus constituted a serious drain. 

Discussing the future of tho Indian village, the speaker observed : In spite 
of its having become trite tho statement that ours is an agricultural country 
warrants reception on account of its far-reaebiug effects on all our activities. The 
plough with a pair of oxen is perhaps the ouo symbol that would properly 
represent India as a whole with its different classes and communities. The 
clearly indicated line of advance for the future, therefore, lies iu improving rural 
conditions and rendering our villages better and more efficient in the discharge of 
duties set to them by tiro country as a whole. 

Both town and village are needed for the full aud complete development of 
our country as a whole. Each his certain specific advantages and inevitable 
defects. Tho open air extensions that have grown round towns in recent years 
with compound nouses aud gardens—indicate the attempt to ruralize the town in 
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the matter of health and surroundings, while tho Dost Office, the tural dispensary, 
the school, and even the bus horning its way through the village are in the nature 
of urbanising the countryside. 

Advance in the ditection of the improvement of crop type and distribution of 
its seed—has been the most suitable to our present conditions of comparative 
poverty of resources in other directions. For the production of these types, th« 
resources in the way of plant material of more than one country Ins been and is 
being systematically jemployod. Combine l with substantia! 'i’anflf protection 
afforded by a kind Government, it has resuscitate! our sugar industry and thus 
saved a drain to tho country of 15 orores of mpees pei annum on the average. 

As the efficiency of any programme of rural improvement depends primalily 
on the Chief Agent in it, the Villager, it is iiupoif.uit to consider means for 
increasing his efficiency. If we compare the villager with the townsman, one 
point in which tho latter often scores over the villager is this literacy, if not 
always his education. 

Though it is true that tho village teaohei di i exist m the oi len days, regular 
schooling and education were not cousideiel essential. K I i-citcm given in tho 
village school should obviously possess the rural an i a^ii.ulfura! outlook and bo 
vitally linked with the everyboly life of the village*. Nature stu Iv lessons fit iti 
well with the agricultural life of the villager. Villa;-* vacations should he timed 
to the conveniences of metropolitan •xammatiuns lather than to flu* busiest 
agricultural seasons in the village when the hovs . .u! 1 pci hups help their parents 
in the field aud gain fiist-hand knowledge ■ >{ subjects taught hi the s hool-rooin. 

A second characteristic of the villager a> conti a-.t*»d with the townsman is 
often the slower moving intellect of the foimei. This is n >t mentioned here in a 
derogatory spirit ; the difference is lie t-i dift**ieu.-.« m the environment. Tho 
everyday struggle with the great forces of nature develops a deep character in tho 
villager, but in intellectual alertness lie is often tnfeitor to the townsman. The 
linking up of villages with to tv ns an>i othci village-,, thiough 1-cttcr communication 

facilities, for instance, will lemedy the situati m. 

Yet another common defect* of the villagei is the !a< k of so-called ‘business’ 
habits and ‘business’ mentality. Tins, again, is due to lo> en vn oument and 

tradition. Natu*es processes with which the village agm-ultu: ist is piimanfv 
concerned do not generally nee 1 the punctuality of the nun of business or 
commerce. The absence of insurance in**a>mes ‘ m UU r villages against crop 

failures and cattle epidemics, which arc by no m ans un omrnon, is laigoly 
attributable to the absence of education and business outlook 

The villager’s outlook on tho world is often narrow because of the isolation and 
the absence of literacy. Whether he likes it c w not , the villagei is being dragged 
into the wnil d currents of comma ce and mdnstiy and his honzon needs to h if 
hroddeued by education. His constant tight with forces of Sat me over which ho 
has little control, tinges his ideas wtth almost fatalism. A ba 1 season too often dis¬ 
proves to him the truth in the saving “As you sow so you leap.' Industrial activi¬ 
ties, on the other hand, are associated with processes which demonstiafe the control 
of natural forces by man and this lias a tendency to develop in him certain amount 
of self-confidence, if not of human pride. 

lhe closer cottage industries are linked up with agriculture and agricultural 
plod nets the better they would fit in.with village economics. Cattle being an import¬ 
ant adjunct of agriculture, industries like cattle breeding and production of milk and 
milk products at once suggest themselves. l>ee-k<»eping, the poultry industry, fruit 
growing and canning and preparation of tinned and in fact foods for the benefit of 
the townsman would fit in well into the village. 

Other suitable industries would be the partial preparation of manufactured products 
in the village itself as a rural industry. Cotton ginneries, seed decorticators and oil 
presses belong to this group. Minor industries connected with products or articles 
available in the village of vicinity, such as cocoanut industry in the West Coast and 
fash curing in seashore villages, help to keep the villages prosperous. 

Other handicrafts and domestic industries, where tho needed material is imported 
from outside and worked in the village during the off-seasons, include weaving, dying 
and the manufacture of toys and tiinkets. 

Most village activities, on the other hand, have by their very nature to be on 
the small scale and their being grouped together througfi co-operative organisation is 
the only remedy. Ihrough them even the small farmer aod producer is enabled to 
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(ommand facilities and advantages generally available only to large-scale units. There 
was apparently a great deal of the mutual help’ and co-operative spirit in the villages 
of old. The spirit needs to he revived aui place 1 on new lines consonant with the 
modern age. 

As a class, our villages lack the conveniences and amenities of urban life. Con¬ 
veniences liko means for rapid transport, the Post and Telegraph, the newspaper and 
the ever-increasing improvements assiciatei with the d**ve! qrrnmrt of electricity are 
major blessings which it is desirable should he extmi led to the viPages as quickly 
and as completely as possible. The geneial tendency for retire 1 Government officials 
cot to return to the village hot settle in a nearby town is unfortunate and is indi¬ 
cative of the general trend. 

While in certain cas* s perhaps th** do-i-uni might b.* dip* to uihan educationa! 
fa- i It ties, their* is little doubt that the general unatfraeri veuess of village life also 
enters into the decision. For permanent results the urge for inra’ improvement 
should he implanted in the village itself. ! his coul I by achieve! onlv bv imoroving 
t! e* chief natural agent in sii'di work—viz. tie* villager —an 1 making it attractive for 
li in to live and have his being in the village i* -.**!f KubMvouis tint are town- 
• entied and taken t<> the Village for temporary period-, fur lecturer, demonstrations 
oi ,-hows -iiowever h uiest 01 euergefu have an outside tl tvo u to the villager and 
do not, therefore, g»*t permanently assimilated into village pf,*. 

To sum up. then* is litth* doubt thp the villages of oil wen* more p undated than 
they aie to-day laig'ly her.ms* nf c-inditious pievalent a> tin* time. j]p»>*‘ condi¬ 
tions \vi!i return however m j. h <n sim-ejelv u-* nuv li tok-u after them. The town 
and flu* • hara -tensf ies assoej vted with uih.iu life an* definite piodii't> in th.e march 
<'f event-, and nee I to be ii ■ -•*{*♦ »e 1 as O' h Though th**ie are Irawh.vks associated 
'v 'til urban life the t *wn ha-, its own g>> 1 punts win h n -c 1 exto.i-uon into tho 
village to d**ep rural life m tun** with the ehmge, aiouui u-,. A f the same time, 
the eounMyside has advantage-, like open -paces aui ab-muo* ,,f congestion which 
-an never be y.'produ-el in the town 

The tuun should exten ! to the village its greater knowledge, quh’kei living and 
the rnanifol 1 amenit|e> »>f lie* m*»d*uu age. C mtr muti-ms fi mi tin* < ountrysi le are 
of equal importa u* •». It a!*ui" <*.»ii pi »i i :*• th** nv rn r ■ :t- -f commerce and m- 
luJry and thus he/p m th** giowth '>t town aui > iti-s, I* a. 1 up* < tu supp'v ade- 
| ntte and wholesorn** f >o 1 t> the millions ,,f on I in 1 \\!ieth»M r-'-i lent in the vil¬ 
lage oi town, hiiih, the <vmnti\-,ive .time o m imbu>> th-* ;uiti'i i»*isinu.s> civilisa¬ 
tion with th * deeper - har.i't ** an 1 l.rgm feirn tnir.e- i\hi !i arc ten lured in th** 
i Hager tln*mgh Its-. rn>re lue-t an 1 . on-tin* - mi i r well th** gtett forces of 
Natuie and of life Oar duty th**n is d >.ir, v, : . »•> ,r np,*>vo th*» vidage, tie* mp leip« 
M f our country life, arid in feet rts c fref agent, fi)** vrliag-o, u eh a t.hoseu cultuio of 
the vr*'on.s of mo Jer u age fhiough elu sitron an i rn insfi .alt-ati n 


2nd* Day—Hyderabad— 3rd January 1337 

MfclUi AL & VkTLKINAUY IiE-U.AK* H SECTION 

Me* tings cf sn turns relating to Agriculture. Geoh'gv and Geography and Medical 
'•‘id Veterinary Rescan h weie held to-day. 

Col. Olvcr presided over the Melrcal and Veterinary Research Section. In his 
address, he dealt with the relation of animal uutution to public health in; India. In 
the emnse of his address, he said : 

Probably the greatest and most difficult of all the problems which Governments 
have to fact) iu India to-duv is the pioblom of providing, at cost witliiu the reach of the 
masses, an adequate and satisfactory supply of the protective foods of animal origin, 
especially milk. In spite of every offoit to tind effective vegetable substitutes these 
foods have, in iceeiit years, been'shown to be irreplacable in human diet and owing to 
the rapid increase in population which is taking place, this problem is becoming daily 
more difficult. It is clear in fact, that the best possible use will have to bo made 
of all the food resources which aro or could economically be produced from the 
available land and it is here that Animal Nutrition has a great role to play in tho 
maintenance of public health. Only by systematic and properly controlled investigation 
of the feeding values of locally grown foodstuffs in relation to the requirements of 
the lives-stock of tho country, it is "possible to make the best use of the groat 
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variety of cattle foods which cau satisfactorily ho prowo tinier the varying conditions 
of soil and climate which exist in this sub-continent. Researches seom to indicate 
quite clearly that the milk from cows fed almost exclusively on the dry food 
materials on which cows are usually fed in city dairies in India and during 
the the dry season in many parts of India is very lacking in vitamin A. It 
is rational theiefore to assume that the milk of cows maintained in city 
dairies where adequate supplies of green fooler are costly and difficult to obtain 
cannot usually be considered a satisfactory food, particularly for childron. This is a 
point which I am sure deserves much greater attention than it has hitherto received 
from the general public. 

I r. Aykroyd and others have on the other hand recently demonstrated that 
striking improvement in the health and dovolonrmMit of school children in India 
can rapidly be effected bv the additiou of small quantities of cows’ milk to their 
diet and it is a matter of very considerable importance to human dioteticians in 
India that in the course of theso observations -it has been shown that skimmed or 
separated milk—or reconstituted milk made with skimmed milk-powder—are very 
valuable foods when taken along with adequate amounts of great leaf vegetables 
or fruit and adequate exposure to sunlight. Great improvement in health and 
physique coul 1 therefore, be effected at comparatively small cost, if the consump¬ 
tion could t>e increased of skimmed or separated milk or of milk-powder—m 
which all the proteins and mineral salt of whole milk are pieserved, almost intact. 

Hut though it is a truism that well-fed meat and milk of good quality are of 

higher biological value thau similar material of lower quality it seems to mo little 

undeistood m India that an adequate supply of such high quality food can only bo 

produced by the provision ot a better supply of nutntous and easily digestible 
foodstuffs. Fodder crons of good quality can in fa< t only be grown under a 
system of cultivation or management of 'grass-land which is calculated to furnish 
an ample supply of plant food. A svstem of mixed farming combined with proper 
management of grasslands and suitable conservation of cattle foods of good quality 
is thus a matter of^ great importance to human dioteticians as well as to the 
farming community. For the coarse rank grass winch is giown in tho wetter 
parts of India is so deficient in nutritive value and becomes so indigestible that 
it is not possible to produce high grade stock or animal products of good quality 
without making provision for supplementing this diet by an adequate supply of 
specially grown fodder crops or concentrates. 

How to make the production of suitable fodder crop?' economically possible in a 
svstem of agricultuie which must perforce bo governed largely by the very limited 
capital lesources of the Indian cultivator*, is howevei, one of the most diffb ult 
of the pioblems with which the better nourishment of tlie p -ople of India is 
unfortunately beset. In existing circumstances it is obviously difficult for poor 
cultivators to modify the present unsound s\stem of agriculture, m which attention 
is so often almost exclusively paid to the production of cereal grains or other 
i.ash crops, but it seems clear that any improvement in the feeding of the people 
must depend very largely on the success which is achieved in modifying tlu> 
system. 

The scientists of India could turn their attention to no greater or more 
stimulating task than that of providing an increased supply of cattle foods of good 
quality all the year round and of iindiug ways and means of developing in Indian 
villages a svstem of balanced agriculture by which the people could be better fed 
and tho wealth of the country increased. In this task it is clear that sympathetic 
Animal Husbandry, will have to play a very important part, since at present, 
owing to lack of precise knowledge of the fool values of tho food-stuffs, usually 
pioduced in India, and of their utilisation by Indian livestock, huge quantities of 
valuable food material are undoubtedly to a large extent wasted. 

I suggest that the solution must to a very large extent lie in educating the 
public as to the essential importance to health of an adequate and sound supply 
of milk and other food-staffs of auimal origin and in providing better facilities 
for their production, preservation, transportation and marketing, so that village 
cultivators and stockowners may bo able to produce more fodder crops to supplement 
tho grazing available, more and better farmyard manure or compost ana better 
stock ; thereby increasing their income and tho nutrition of the family while 
maintaining the fertility of their holdings and making a substantial contribution to 
tbo maintenance of public health. 
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Agriculture in Indie 

Rao Bahadur B. Viswanath , Imperial Agricultural Chemist and officiating Director, 
Imperial agricultural Research Institute. New Delhi, presided over the Agricultural 
Section. In his addross he dealt with “Science and Practice of Agriculture in India,” 
He reviewed the progress of research in India with reference to agricultural prac¬ 
tices in the country, and directed attention to some important problems. Indian 
soils and agricultural practices he said, were several centuries old and research should 
and was concerning itself more with the details of existing practices than with the 
evolution of wholly new methods, whose success was to build up on the existing 
system a state of agricultural practices suited to the resources of the cultivator, who 
was always ready to take up any improvement suited to the conditions with which 
he was faced. 

Speaking of the work on soils, Mr. Viswanath said that the aim was to maintain 
the high productivity of the soils that wore already rich, to restore to normal, those 
soils whose productive capacity was impaired, and to increase the yield of soils 
which wore originally poor. Ifo referred to the scientific studies directed to the 
attainment of these objects, discussed the important differences between Indian and 
European soils, explained the lack of success, in India, in the application of many of 
the results and practices found suitable in those countries and stressed the necessity 
for a different outlook on the applied aspects of soil science particularly with refer¬ 
ence to arid and semi-arid soils of the country. 

Mr. Viswanath then discussed the work on manures and fertilisers during the 
past quarter of a century and said that the evidence clearly established the import¬ 
ance and suitability of organic manures to Indian soils. The theoretical possibilities 
of artificial fertilisers were almost limitless but their achievement on Indian soils 
was limited by the organic matter supply of the soil. He pointed out the 
necessity for husbanding our resources of organic manures and for utilising them 
to the fullest oxtont possible. He drew pointed attention to the evil consequences of 
intensive cultivation and the intensive use of fertilisers without the necessary 
accompaniment—namely, organic matter and organic manures. Organic matter was 
the life of the soil arid if organic manures were neglected we should be doing four 
things. Firstly, the fertility of the soil would not be maintained, secondly, artificial 
fertiliseis would not be used to the fullest advantage, thiidly, the cropping powei of 
the improved seed would be reduced and fourthly, the nutritive value of food crops 
would be low. 

Mr. Viswanath finally referred to problem of food and nutrition and discussed 
the problem both from the point of view of quality aud quantity and said that in 
both these directions soil conditions played a prominent part. He referred to his 
own wi tk and that of MeCarrisou on the subject and said that manuring contributed 
to the nutritive value of the crop and m this respect organic manures were the best 
in endovviug a crop with a high uutritive value. In regard to Quantity, the Kao 
liahidur shown i by calculations that our present production of food crops was 
enough for the pioper feeling of only two-thirds of the population and that there 
weie considerable scope and possibilities for increasing production. This, he said, 
depended on the building up of the fertility of the soil and pointed out m the address 
the ways and means of doing it. 

Earthquakes in India 

Presiding over the Section of Geology and Geography, Mr. \V. D. TIVsY, 
of the Geological Survey of India, discussed the origin of earthquakes in India aud 
outlined the raeaus that* should be adopted to fore-stall or ameliorate their worst 
effects. 

ddie occurrence of earthquakes in India, said Mr. West, was a legacy of the great 
eaith movements that had convulsed the northern flanks of India during Tertiary and 
i^narternary times, when a belt of mountains, including the Alps and the Himalayas 
was thrown up on the site of what had previously been an extensive sea. It is sig¬ 
nificant that earthquakes are mainly confined to areas of recent or present-day moun¬ 
tain formation, and there is no doubt that they originate when the rocks of the crust 
fracture as they are compressed to form the mountains. 

In Peninsular India mouutain formation has long since ceased, and the Aravalii, 
Vindhya and Hatpura mountains are in the last stages of decay, and so free from 
earthquakes. Hut the Himalayas aud the mountains of Heluchistan and Burma are of 
recent formation, and still throbbing in the later stages of their growth. Consequently 
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it is in the vicinity of these mountains that earthquakes are now occurring. They 
are in f<\et almost entirely confined to the north of a line joining Bombay to Delhi 
and Delhi to Calcutta, ami this area may he termed the dauger zone of India. It is 
unfortunate that it includes the most populated tracts of India. The rest of ludia 
south of this line is an area of comparatative safety, in which only minor shocks occur. 

India appears at present to he passing through a period of marked earthquake 
activity. During the past six years there have been five disastious earthquakes, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this activity has yet died dowu. Daring the 
present century, earthquakes have been confined in the main to three centres of 
activity—Baluchistan, Assam and Burma—with an occasional disastrous earthquake 
elsewhere within the danger zone. The Assam earthquake of 1897 was probably the 
most severe that has occurred anywhere within historic times, though the loss of 
life was small. But the Kangra earthquake of 1903, the North Bihar earthquake of 
1905 between them accounted for at least 00,000 lives. 

This disease of earthquakes, said Mr. West, is a chronic on**, but it is one that is 
not peculiar to India. Other countries that suffer from it, such as Japan, California. 
New Zealand and Italy, have taken steps to combat it, but in India practically 
nothing has sc far been done. Mr. West made a strong appeal for the initiation ot 
scismoTogical research in ludia, similar to that conducted in Japan. In addition, he 
said, endeavours should he made to improve rhe standard of building within the 
earthquake belt. The value of simple earthquake-proof construction in saving both 
life and property lnd been clearly demonstrated during the Quetta earthquake, and 
he suggested that a simple building code should be drawn up by which new cons¬ 
truction and town planning in the more important cities of India should be controller 
More detailed codes should be drawn up iu a-v irdan.'o with local needs, and enforce! 
by Provincial Governments and Local Boards. 

Concluding, Mr. HVsf said : “The cost of repairing the damage done by a great 
earthquake may run into many mores of rupees, while the loss of life that may 
occur in one night of tragedy—20,OCX) at Kangra, 25,000 at Quetta—stirs the emotion 
as nothing else can. But knowledge that we are accumulating may ultimately give to 
us a complete means of combating this evil, and of overcoming the destructive forces 
of Nature, it will provide vet one more example of the great benefits that ina\ be 
contributed by Science to the cause of human welfare”. 

Absorption of Light by Atoms 

In the Mathematics and Physics section, talking of absorption of light by atoms 
and molecules, Dr. S. Dntt'i related how the main facts of absorption t«y atoms not 
only in the normal state but also by those in the excited state to thermal elect tie il 
or optical stimulus, have all been accounted for by tbe simple Bohr theory coupled 
with the modified selection rules for inteiorbital transitions and the Bolr/uuiuu 
ipstiiDution. He next dwelt on the question of what happens to the radiation when 
it is absorbed and indicated the various ways iu which the experimental facts show 
the processes of dissipation of the absorbed energy. The intensity and the width of 
absorption lines were next discussed in tire light of modern theories and attention 
was drawn to some questions m continuous absorption by atoms which still await 
solution. Difficulties relating to the divisibility of the photon energy according to 
conservation laws and its indivisibility in accordance with the phenomenon of 
discreet absorption wore next discussed and a mechanism by which Compton effect 
could bo explained without dividing the quant was suggested. 

The general facts and explanations rotating to absorption by various types of 
molecules—atomic, tonic and polarisation molecules—were next discussed, *as also 
their main criterion aud the question of determination of heat of dissociation from 
absorption data. The possibility of determining the fundamental vibration frequen¬ 
cies from continuous absorption experiments was next stressed upon. Then he 
referred to the phenomenon of predissociation and to colours of inorganic salts and 
concluded his survey by indicating some of the important contributions achieved 
through absorption experiments not only in pure physics but also in industrial and 
medical researches. 

Helm lithological Research 

Dr. O. S. Thapar , Presiaont of tho Zoology section, in his presidential addressed on 
the “Needs and opportunities of Helminthological Research in India” emphasized the 
importance of Helminthology in medicine, public health, veterinary science and 
agriculture. He pointed to the indifference with which this science was studied iu 
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India, but in rooont years there seemed to he a growing appreciation, both by the 
Government and the Universities, of its importance. The recognition of the work of 
professional zoologists in India in thi-> connection seemed to be a healthy sign 
as the past records in other countries levealed that the solution of many fundamental 
problems of helminthology lay in the hands ot the zoologists. There were, he said, 
great many difficulties in tin* routioi of helminths of domesticated animals. Limited 
sanitation, over-population of faun animals, due io greater utilisation of land for 
agriculture and human habitation, van-'d means of transportation and climatic factors 
—all helped to increase helminthic inf»*.-tion of the domestic animals. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary that invesfi'citioris -diou! 1 I"* undertaken on an extensive scale of such 
problem*. in an agricultural country hk-* India 

J)r. Tit iper drew afteuti >n to r rfepoi.-o lum ] in Su^ruta, Charaka and Madhava 
Nidliana and from t! i»»s< * !c* ileutiu-*i such worm-. as Diminish a and Panaarpa as 
Enterobnmx rer nn t'ulnris and Mirr>>fil(tri<i i«‘-,p.- lively under tie* mo lei n schema of 
nomenclature. lint very littl * j >! = ► ^ i * * - s“Uii-“l t> hav-* le-en made on the subject 
Hi am icnt India and lie* do-tim*- o( Ainmsa wm**d to hnve pla\ed its part in this 
direction. Unfoi tunateL. there v.-e-- m ■* t r liliculn-'s in nrovidmg adequate know- 
lodge of lodmintholoev to Uudmim m India, a- though the text-books of Zoology 
< burned to hive bo«*n p * u , s .<1 an I b: jiig.it uu-to- lat**. they still contain*.* i old and 

antiquatel uomenelatui *• and -’.'as-.licnnou. Kuitlnu. it was de-iratde to avoid im¬ 
parting an anthiopnmoi phi-* outlook of I Jelmrnihob’gy to the stud-cits of Zoology, as, 

in this, lie* students g-oieinliy 1 »>t a:! mt-cfst in the subject 1 • j i the i»*-r of then 

career. V stuient shoe! I eul\ th-> subje ■? to explain t!ie phenomenon ot parasitism 
and for tin. le* should i oib" t Ivinimth > hum hi. uwn direction animals. 

I)r. Tii.ipu said that there w.h e >n-i b*rabb* lie! 1 foi investigation in the morpho¬ 
logy of tin* voiirns. a- h-hmnth ‘ansa of India still remained uiioxplurei. Even the 
ie-inv.’stii atom of htc -i-s- nl.-l hum-, s vine i to MKu ample m ope for woik, as 
eiiois in diagri j-i - were p c p**: uf** i is th.* ic cut literature on the sub¬ 
jects. 

Cotisnl-c tii [ tie* p t »t!iog. • rff- s .g ie-iuriph-. Dr. Thapat made reference to 
Ihe ice.*nt -iemotist! ateui- <d /o/Poo/o rernnmUin a.s a - ausc of appendi¬ 
citis iu man and tins ha i n.\ak**nel u.tdc-u in to* stud} of the diseased condition 
more pai ti-.il u !\ i: antmi! - l'e* dis. iv-r. of Srh t s/osonr i >ptn/laUs as a cause of 
'•Nasal gianu'una' -e -■at 1 '.-'. . ommoi. v k:i »wu a, snoring -i sense iu In lia and the 
went nun--tigati -ns -m i!>.* e'w!-.g\ of 4 IIar--ali" of equine-,. showing Ifubroneuhi 

inrrae in tie* a!V*' fed p ut- or the amnia.' bop wer-* illustrations to indicate worms 
as cause of • 1 1 e.,-,** m amnia!" D-th f i •*■*•■ .it.imi! diseases wei,» believed to b-* of 
my< otn oi;gm ant th-*- * 'iis <»• •: i * ^ uii'kh a :. • *> -mi m the Mi-ease investigation ot 
animal" m In ha. 

Thei e wc;e. In* .online*!, a : u n imnei of anthelmintics use 1 for the removal of 
worms but a <. om* ier a'-!\ ii:g.* n iini-u p: ■-> i.tc-1 by Hakims anl Vaids claimed 
speeilu i t \ foi parte.il.u knits of w uni". Co qua had nneshgated many of these 
indigenous mugs t o tie-ii a t.o i b a nr., oily "t them still needed \enfieation. 
The ciud-* iiii'ili'iJ *»: admin spate, i ■ ■‘Utcn pla.it piodu ts, like juices of Blume i 
l>iceru ( kukumla ). ns 1*.« nl nppii ahui an l --tii'i-v.ise against the common pinworm 
of man l»i iawueii oti-*iei fic-ii !*•■' i in f!i * shi iy of drug administration iu the 
natural cui,l:r*on, pai tr-ur! u 1\ !u tie* i-civ's* animals. Tie* effect of yeast and 
vitamins on tie* immunity pioblem- toim*** a ne-.-s^aiy adjunct to such investiga¬ 
tions as it would be desiiai>!..* t* » obi.uu pai.a.f** t**sistiug .shams of animal jiopulation 
f hat. wout 1 ho better lifted m tie* struggle foi existeu e 

The nridtic'tion of p.*atls m the m >llus an "le'lls. he pointe l out. was said to be 
due to the presence of helminth !ai vae anl for this, growth of such larvae may be 
cueouraged. This was an aspe. t of helminthology that demonstrates its utility to 
man. 

Iu view of such opportunities of vuned nature offered h\ the study of Helmin¬ 
thology in India, and its growing' significance m dilf-uen* spheres, emphasis must be, 
laid on the necessity of eo-oporatioii amomrst workers in different fields—medical 
veterinary, public health and agriculture —so that they might be better able to com¬ 
bat, the problems and obtain most satisfactory results. The experience of such work 
ill other couutries amply justified such a line of action in India. ‘‘Let us, therefore, 
stimulate interest in the study of Helminthology, sjo that by patient interest and 
diligent application we may help in the solution of the various problems connected 
49 
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with helminthological research auj thus establish aa active school of helminthology 
in India” 


Social Mind of the Individual 

Mr. K. C. Mukherjee presided over the meeting of tho Psychology Section to¬ 
day. The subject of his address was “The social miud of the individual.” The 

following i s a summary of his address 

Social relations are essentially mental. In the individual's mental life someone 
else is invariably involved. There are not at first individuals and then a social 
unity, and there might be bricks and then a pile of them. 

Some believe that collective consciousness is the highest form of psychic life, and 
society is the real god. Any alleged superiority of social mind can hardly as a rule 
be maintained. If a wave of emotional agitation sweeps through the group each 
may become less than himself, less critical and more suggestible. There is a consi¬ 
derable tendency to change one’s opinion as a lesult of discussion, but it is experi¬ 
mentally observed that the females profit more by this discussion than the 

males. We observe practically that the number of jurors is increased to decide 
cases of murder while to keep the lock-out for the safety of the ship only one man, 
and not ten, is employed. The weight of 1 cspousihility is divided among tho mem¬ 
bers of the group and weakened in proportion for each man. Hut for this diminution 
of this sense of responsibility man can hardly con temn another to death. The group 
or committed decision is sometimes altogether irresponsible and may only be an 
intellectual necessity to avoid the mushing weight of high individual responsibility. 

Social consciousness follows almost a cyclic outer of development. The individual 
is more a social outcome than the social unit. The child is not an individual when 
he enters into the society but he grows into an individual by social iuteraetiou. The 
outline of the individual gradually appeals, and at every stage it shows the pattern 
of the social culture of which ho becomes a specili ation. The social culture in tho 

last analysis comes from the individuals themselves So individuals should be not 

merely static conformists to, but creative artiste 0 f culture A non-ereativo persona¬ 
lity or a culturally passive ma>s is a fail ire. eiueatioua! a-> well a-> social. vSo the 
political ot iegal organisation should have only s ■eonJarv value as existing for the 
sake of cultural institution and activity. 

Tie* consciousness of the family group picpatcs the child's mind for and accen¬ 
tuates the development of wider group sentiment. Tin* family sentiment and national 
sentiment are equally strong in Scot'hmau especially tlfe Highlandois The family 
sentiment is very keen amoti ; fie* Japanese wh » ate also noted foj thdi high national 
spiiit. This is also fine of «iennan\ an 1 lta!\. lie people of East Hongal are noted 
foi their national outbnists. but then v-ntuncut lor punt family system is also highly 
remaikable. Any vital comic, turn < ,m hui !!\ l> • •* t il»li died m \ i-*w of the low sen a* 
of nationality possessed b\ pnmsfr.c pc ,p|>* in ,;ote of intense family sentiment, hut 
still the importance of the mental rile », .,f the fam.!\ 1 1 f<• in relation to the founda¬ 
tion of national sentiment slum! I b* no !••-.. m i-Ue l on than tie* importance of tho 
oiganisation of the family life lot thcmitenal wrlfaic <*f the state, and it is probably 
tine that any banack system of icaiing up State <!n!itcn, if intro lu el, would bo 
disastrous to the growth of national hf.«. idictc no reason to find in the family a 
natural menace to the development «.f uijer so-lal feeling. Unless narcissistieally 
lixated and concentrate 1, the family .•■nhnient, ai l iath**i tiian imjicdo the develop¬ 
ment of higher social sentiment. 

There is some evidence that the .ao-oug of cl^-dy allied stocks do"S conduce to 
increase of vigour and energy of mini and body and aUo to tin* variability of the 
stock for the production of pm son. of c.v-qjtr .,n J gift-. The Chinese have a high 
average ability and ate a lelatively pure ia-e hut their culture has stagnated for 
want of men of exceptional capacity. So tli** vigour of the exclusive caste system 
for tho maintenance of the purity ot blood i>, not biologically sound. Hut tho crossing 
of tho widely different stocks is supposed to produce an inferior race. Wo the Eu¬ 
rasians of India are said to be of a comparatively poor race. Rut any universal 
eharacteiisatiuu of tho Eurasians is risky whoa the unit qualities of the parental 
stocks arc* not blended and the individual of a blended stock is a mosaic of such unit 
character, 

Wernmer concludes that social or racial prejudices is based on recognition of 
differences, but prejudice simply because of differences does not exist. There is no 
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feeling of hatred between the Spaniards and Indians in spite of differences in colour, 
speech, habits and dresses. The difference is only an element in the total situation, 
sometimes it may bo the symptom and not the cause of the disease. The main 
determinant consists in the baulked impulses of the politically, economically 

and culturally dominated group. Differences are emphasised because they offer the 
readiest rationalisation for defrnce against real or fancied dangers. It is for the 
accentuation of the dynamic relation that th<* Hindu-Muslim teusion exists, Th« 

policy to multiply such relations of a group with different groups is destructive of 
its vitality. When anv tension occur-.. tie* ifaction may aim at the immediate exter¬ 
mination of the threatening force for the restoration of the inter group equilibrium, 

but history shows that men cannot he made to change their opinion by direct coer¬ 

cion. This is an instinctive mode of reaetion in which the end is directly aimed at 
and is chataetoi istic of th*» lower older of animal behaviour. Reason works thtough 
stratagem in a round-about won. Th“ strategy that ie.a-.on is to employ in liquidat¬ 
ing tho baulked impulse of social prejudice should he far 1 emote from tho end and 
will prove efficient in piopoition it i.peiate-. uin >nv lously of the goal. This very 

remoteness of the meamio of ,.>■ ui pr<>.“ > is the < ause of it-, gi eat efficiency. 

This is somewhat of the natute of a weight the po-ci of which, when thrown on 
the longer end of a b'v.o, is m ilfipli' 1 1 in 1 1 an uni'" mu. (I.indhiji’s satyagralia move¬ 
ment to stop the dunking habit of tie- m,t -’s fab- be cause of its veiy clear and 

direct attack upon the *uid 1 niju< 0 .emeus >o < on intloductiou of good music, 

drama, education, etc. would. bo\\.>vei, :-! «vi\, have pi.*du.-t*l a nnue staid** effect. 

So legistation often tads to ett-s i ■ *• i.d arnch o gr-c f M tl t temug a warped iron- 

plate strokes ate t-» h.> jcli-ccbs ' 1 v • * * 1 nut. 1 * lb" waipei pat t oth**i wn** now 

defects he piolu- ej S!i >oid w.- thuja t 1 at hummi’x < an tie moic leaiily stiaigh- 

leued then even an n-ci plate 


3rd Day—Hyderabad—4th January 1937 

Racial Types in India 

/Vo/ H S <i,i\ L ieiiv.ee 1 a ! * ‘ 11 1 0-1 the *R t b t\ p.*> in |ii-' population of 

India". lie 1 1 ice i tbe ia . b t>p>- fnm pi nm-c an i ieait at length with 

the siLUiSat ities and ldboeu e- m fa- lal fiMtuii s gi "\\ Hi of !m:i, c.d.,e;i of skill and 
other detail., of the < 11 It • ■ i c: 1 1 ta<c, m In lia. 

With til** aid of magn- l.i;i f ":u }',,>! \nii!> dcs. i*h.*l the main ia« ial 

strain in the pop.ilit.ici *. 1 In i;a an i m the b.iit of the picnuuiig types, divided 
India into soveial <ii-.tr iv t 'one- 

I': of. Ouha sail “Out-i 1 *> a few e-batel tia I-. bio* the Andaman Islands or the 

inteiioi of New (Imnea, Hone aie f*”.\ pl.t • - at the pu-j.uiT tun** which present a 

homogeneous population Iniiu 1 •» iw! an e\<*pti"U 1 he ethnic <■ unposiliou of the 
Indiau people eo:i-a.sts as e!-c,\! 1. •: e ot -.'\vial s! tains which cam** at various periods 
w’ith indepeiiout iw 1 il invasion-. — fient 1 11.* p’-c-tc enc to the iec*mt historical times. 
<>f tho movemt nts of the Early Man, w e have (..» dmvt kicuviedge ,,, to where they 
(originated ; hut in the control evcincl h\ lum - t-'pt• graphical conditions, we have 
unmistakable pointer- showing the piebahle dnect:«uis. from where tliese drifts came. 
Very few aitifaets as evident e of rath Man s handi\\'0\ ha\e boon so far recorded 
fiom the eastern parts! hut m th<* heart **f the country itself, specially in Central 
and Southern India, along river b.*ds and lull tenues, » 1 tide and polished stone im¬ 
plement,-. in great abundance ha\e been diseoveiei. Rut until leeeiitly we hal no 
stratigraphic evidence of the age and culture sequ*ui m of the Stone Ago Man in 
India. 

“Compared to Europe, however, tie* discoveries in India lack in one important 
respect. Iu the former along with the tools used, skeletal remains of the Early Man 
have been found iu various places enabling us to judge not only the nature of his 
Jife but also of tin* physical type to which he belonged. In fact these skeletal 
finds have shown that there wen* not one lut several sub-species or races associated 
with different cultures in different periods dining tho Stone Age. In this country 
so far, not a single skeleton lias been found which can be assigned in these early 
times, thus leaving 11 s in complete ignorance as to the character of lus physical type, 
of his affinities with tho Stone Age men of Asia Mipor and Europe with which nis 
culture closely allied. Indeed, with tho exception of the fossil skull found at Bayana 
which is of uncertain antiquity the skeleton remaius which may definitely be con- 
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sideioil as providing landmarks in the racial history of India arc those belonging to 
the Indus Civilisation between the third and the second millennium R C., and tho 
remains of Monks in the Dharmarajika Monastery at Taxilla which was sacked bv 
the white Huns in the third century I). C., the innumerable ruins of the Mogalithie 
character which are strewn all over the Central ami Southern India of which in tho 
State of Hyderabad alone there are over a million, undoubtedly treasure a wealth of 
skeletal materials which when discovered, would throw important light on pre-his- 
tonc man in this?e.ouutry ; hut it is a standing shame t> Indian scholarship that 
very few of these sites have been explore 1, and the few that have been opened 
were mainly by European excavators like Meadows Ta\lor. I’,recks, It-a. Hunt, MiUi 
and Numa Laffite. 

The pro-historic sites so far excavated in Cent:a! and Southern India ate all 
associated with Iron and probably of a much later tunc Fiom one of these site* 
ouh, namely that of Aditanallui in the Tinnewlly d’stii-t. several human skeletons 
weie ioeovered. in the 1 t‘st the evidence i- very s<*mt-\. not hc-utiv* of the paucity 
1 ^ i ^ u 'Ts, because the skeletons dis.-.*vci **d wvi.o cithei mislaid or not eonsi- 
deieu of sufficient value to piesoiw ' (Sal e-mment.iiy again on '-eholarship m 

this c(juiKr\ whicli allowed such mvaluab *■ do-am-nt^ to be i,i*ndi**di. The majority 

ef skulls from Aditanallur as well is the om* bun: ] |>\ M-al-ws- Taxl-i in the (.’aims 
. 'lewurgi weie definitely of the Aiistinfoil t\j»e, bat ;n mw skuil f i. * m the former, 
since unfortunately damaged in tiunsit. the he- |’iof, F’boi somth noticed Annenoid 
characteristics. In the skull from tlm K umr <\m n, m-mb m-i bv l>r. Hunt there 
is one of a decidedly In a- h\cephalic -har.i-r.:. J'l,.* ■■ - al. . it ail the evi¬ 
dence we have on the ra-nil t\j-c> -I Mm In.mg t.ic-i i ton- times in 

India. Ihey are inujuestMtialdy very him-c ,m 1 ..,\.* and deal oiilv with a 

small section of Iniia's lamd hist-iv <•* t; , . j.. ,♦ ,,j u,.. v ia-ial drifts, w e 
know nothing either as to tie- tinm ,.f f%e;i aivenr- ■ *: t',** ]■:,■ , • nanne of then 
ethnic affinities. However, s.n ! ; .is t*,.. ma t.*im'- |U .. ,i, >v * i t ,.v.. s enable u, 

to trace four of the mam sham- m th- L-Jun , i y e, *,f tha oiesenf to 
pre-Irstonc times, 


“The Australoid type * , ctuspv; , .. M i ih • T.nrnw " v i 
fimt's is one of the majm e'-unmis m lie* a b,;i_;\h p 
Due tiling that lias emeigel inog promm*'-i!\ tl _, tl } , lithe 
the metric data taken by m*\ i, the pi, i m ban • - r v h e 1 
tyjie forming in a timo *,**:,-e the UM-inb.m tie- t 

population. I iris type ean be d-s* libel a • > i ni'iiam - f •%! u * > ■ 
cranial vault but with fam'iv maik-l - . l 

orthognathous face. The im, ../ an l' bm ■ - iV t h 

spread out giving alow- Me^mih:.- m ,..* d o * * km « .1 ;; 
a dai k tawj\ blown and the e\* enXtuj i-. inViiiiai*i\ bin-l* 
with a tendency to mm I and is mol-iut-A piesent ,, 2i the [ 
is the dominant element in M'Hlrni aul'tla' lower stiatmn 
Hpf>er India with the exception of the ]>an,ib an 1 N W Iud ; 
i •* not so marked. 


'i in pi-'-historic 
<ri >'i of this country. 
*‘c.o ti> a! atulvsis t 1 
h tv '' the i the “.V* 

, ci-ab-o iguial 1 ndi.l i 
! > ; r he.t le j with lug i 
ml .i hi o id sho t 

iii-'!'Is moderately 

vni "M fi om a rb h t > 
The Fair is straight 
i' " and tie 1 body. It 
“I the population of 

a 'A her,* its presence 


earliest 
it (-cell 
It U he] 
c. Elliot 
and iii 
in pi* 


• VJ'lcii'-o Oreni s in 
s in much greater 
c f'u ilie first time 
>miih leported tho 
some of the crania 
M-mca* may also be 
11011-MonguJoid races are 
types m the Upper Section 


“Of the non-Mongoluid lna-hvccphab' ja<-*. the 
Mohenjo-daro during tho In-Ins * 1 i io i. In Haiaj-pa 
numbers, specially in a somewhat hitm penol. ‘and 
tliat we find the presence of a definitely Ai monoid i ac 
occurrence of a similar t\pe of skulls' a? Aditanallur, 
excavated by Hunt from tin* caniM in Hy*l-uabal. 
assumed. At the present moment tin* In aefi veephah* 
predominant in Gu/rat, Kannada an*! ar*> a! ,o the major 

rf * , ‘, e JW't UU : m :“ f .. liuD P'-. M4ha,a ' l ," ra an l Turoil X'A I, I*. cl..ir'^tcrisia"bf 

I'lOd'l Iiif-h liead H-itn the l-a.jt pare llattmi,*,! anJ ..I aliuast vuilicallv auJ 

not infrequundy will, r(>ct.*Jin« forolu*a*l. Tliu fann is laiunl ami hroal au’t Uio 
f m TT Ar " I.PiotniiKint ami often arel.e l ami convex. The skin colour varies 

,, r nilir T" tu ,r ou * ,*K N Brahmins, to light hrnwu and brown amoni; 

prnfuS on tho fie and body. ^ Th “ " air is « ,,nwJI * v s*ral*;l,t anU very 

“ ( T ,h .° ,,,l ,‘ or ioiK hoado l race we have no skeletal evidence beyond the skulls 

V only ound mlaxdia dating hack to tho ilrd oentui v li. C., but it is probablo 

a rbnl'f ar P h al "°'', lm0| i 0 of Mohenjo-d.ro and Harajijia with enormous i,ost- 
aunculai development and powerful body has entered into it. At tho present 
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firm* it is found in On* Punjab and North Western India mixed lar^elv wilh a 
hnmotto typo whom Eileen Eisehor lias failed “Oriental.” In Rajputana and V. P. 
amonf tho upper classes it is undoubtedly the prevailing type hut elsewhere it is 
largely mixed with the older Cromajrnou race. In its purest form however it is 
found only amontf the Indo-arvan speak in*; peoples livin'; in the valleys of the 
Ilindukush mountains such as the Pathaiis, Kaffirs and th" Khos of Chitral. 

“Apait from these ia<es. we have all alon** the Himalayan foothills and the 
preater pait of \ssam and Iiurma the presence of a larger number of Man<;oioi<l 
races Tin* true Mongol is seen am«*u^ the ‘I’/.beeT and ‘Tadjiks' both of whom 
still live outside Indian frontiers. Within tin* fiontiers of India, tin* Mongoloid 
ra es are sub-divided into two t\p**s. on** of medium s’ature hut lone Imaled and 
exhibiting mon^oloi l eharaeteri -ties of tin* fa 1 *.* and nos** an 1 the other as seen 
arming tin* Lepelms and Dunnes*-, m hi oa l-!i *au** i with llat mon^oloid fa*-*; an«l 
nose \o dear evidence of anv of 11 1 ■ • s«* two ra •*> has -o far he *n foun 1 in any 

prehistoric burials hut that tin*y have been leaving for a lone T ine in these regions 

may be well imavmel 

In eoindtiMoM. tin* Iccturei sail . “I hav»* s* fa;- de-mibe] and attempt**], to Lace 
the mam racial stiains s-**‘u m tin* population «d Iulia. and in tin* bpdit of the pie- 
\,rilin', tvpes we ma\ leoallv .iivide Inlii in; > .'vnal distm r ethnic 'jms- <1) 

'•onsi Mm: of X. W In!:a, Dunja 1 *. tlx • * 11 >t•• • i mu of Kajnutana an 1 Western V. P. ; 

wi'h De* i'n.tern put, D 1*. C*nti,i! Ini-' an 1 Deal: forming an intermediate 
, owe i.! i Dei.: pai ts of Oins.i an 1 WD-'en t - • ’ r from Kathia'vai to My-me 

•m i th" Tamil * *i'i,.t!v m‘ > ,ino , h*»r. i'li an 1 a t!”r ! * outai".' n<i Malab.tr, Andhra and 

"-ovit !um n t»r:--a Tie* tuba 1 ::ioup,. bote \uM-ab"! and Mongol n l i email) distinct 
an 1 fern ''••para^* / ecs of tin ir own. >u* h •■!.>- !i *a‘ cei wu’l no doubt inva’idate 
b»»cuiNfte Mo’inmes wlufi sen -m” r!;.» fa-bi-m m t:,i- eo.mtrv. an 1 before we 
fi in '».* led with an ‘ \ i van i..*••*’. we j..t a I>ia\idan. i b*'f*ietln* luavidian is for- 
■o'tcii. w* .ne li-uimr of an Austi i • ».f m -n-iilim* : 1 v •* Dp as 1 have indicated 

pist '*ke *! i e A:\un speak’ll:: croup t * j • * D f iv; 1: in <.pii’!\ *s not a hoin< ’eneous 
racial type, lei! *omp*)'**i of m*v<u. il ii-tm-t strains \\hi**h ^*e*arav tin* Malayah fiom 
Die Kanare.e a*id tie* Tam ! Dorn t!ie T**!n*.:u in to** -arm* manner as th*,* (iu/aiti is 

paiafed fi"in t!.■ * lhmiam ;m 1 tin* D-'up'aii is distm* t f *>m t'n* IL liari. Thus divi- 

* on m>!. h/wever. be ra\**n ou'y in a cteia! -mi-*. f »i th** deferent t y p * * s in a 

hue** nn a ui*' *»v.*i!ap and P will not b* imp isubb* to p,>> 1 a DenpiM who can¬ 

not I"* di't i ncai*died from a Mi’.uii, a D**n^i!i from a Uupit «i a Maharathi ftom 
n N-'samese an 1 e< ;->sa. Tin* C'-rn-is win !; . .*it i ■' our h.*i» inarv mechanism 
*o m>\e! ei in: i - et"U!- a- on-, an* cupel.- «f a ! it .:• * imb'i of i *mbmat tons 

iv i n _ r use ! i a van.-'v ** r *p\ >. an 1 it p;h . * r. dra v a *-’*'ar * ut demarcation 
every wln'M'. an 1 it j - *ml\ n; t b* . il ..*;js * an! rot m anv a I'm ii.’il manner, 

must this separation into di-tire t ra- :a! en - m 1 u i*a be ued.o root 

In Die *.*en n a *\inpo>,ern ci • lie* ,o* of Du D-<. an Trap" wa¬ 
in M. Mi IP. //'ir, >/ *.f the!.loci -a! Slier *,: I n-ira pr. -i ie 1 

lu opei 11 ii e tie* pi >*.;•••' liu tin* Dr**-, l-mt *D-'; \ i ?!ia' this pto’d.-in of tie* Vip* 

* f Die Dee vm Ti.ip f*umiDm w a- ulu.mm t'i * at: *ntio i ■. f -.wet a' c'oloo-ts in 

I nha aril new* di <>**rv.e u*> ha 1 h****:i male wit h nnnm'a’it liaht <>n thi- 

;r stnei. II** was ^!a 1 i-> fin 1 th it ,we-ai of r , >- > w el., we;** preumt to 

par tierpate in t h > s\ mpo-ium 

Mr. < ’ rtokvh >t nh ( <i. >. I. Calouttat wh > ■ * j * • * :i * * 1 rn** ! i-'-u-Don. sai>l tin* D>*ccan 

biar*s were eon* lu !•* I t» be **f E > • ec a'**, b-rh *>; ted 1 an 1 paia* ontolo^i«*a! 
evidern >*s. hut later on, tin* stni'Ouril t **!ations!)’es 'o--!wee t ^ ip* tiaps and under- 

* vinp D iuh and Dim**ta b*‘U in t h-- I’e.itra! Pi >\uu * *- a- aUo tie* unconformity 
in* 1 ween tin* trap an 1 tin* over Km.; N’linmui.ti,- Limestone at Suiat were 

* mphas.scd and this led t*i the De -ean trap b >mu •s'Usidcrel upper creta* e*ms. 
11** tin'll lefenel to tin* l-’-ent palaeoutolo^n-a! li-* n**'ri'n of Dr. 1> Sahni and 
'■ * * Id that all these indicate i a Tertiary a’p**. f u -p’ 1 ^*' 1 ' an ilysed the eeoloc’u al 
evidences and showed how ori * ertaiu inter pr etaftou th**v <_ *ul 1 bo rna L* to support 
a IVrtiary r.ither than a cretaceous f or t p,, |tra|* 

In coneludin^ the pioenr'dines. the Piesidenr sanl that tln*v had a most valuable 
liseussion on an impottaut subject ami thanked the several speakers for their 
contributions. 






The Convocation Addresses 


The Delhi University Convocation. 

Fifteenth Session—Delhi—16th April 1937 

The Pro-Chanccllcr’a Address 

1 hr htUvnlh • uno. ,iibei of tin* I'nivei'Cty <>f l),<lhi was held at lhdhi on tho 
10th April 1937 J'he iMMwing m tho to\t of the a Mi e.> > doli\eied hy tho Pto- 

Uham filer, tho Hou'blr Kunivat Sir /Vuis x i . — 

Mii Vo i.-Cii vn< lu ok Mi \uu.K'- oi Tin r<inir. Lucr ash (1 i nti kmi n, 

It i*» a pmih'ce an i an hoiimji to he pie,cut at this, tho lhtli C’onvo< atom of 
pi Ihi 1 mveisity. I mu-n thank \oii. Mi. Vi t o-t'hauoolt<n. foj \<uu kindly wehoni" 
to mo uni i ran a 01110 \>n of my gi-ut mt'Moa in VI that tom cm tins Umveisitv . 

I must also oi mgiai ul.no \oii on omi addicts m \\ 1 1 i«■ 1 1 \nu have so lie idly and 

'Mth Mull o\idont :,]i!u'iil\ dov iibed tho w.>ik and a.-tivitx of tho I'mvciMty during 
tho past \oar. You have pmnted out with fOiiage and convn-tiou tho vai ions pr<>- 
i lems w inch aio still to l*o snivel, beioie tlio 1 1 • *aI of a Fo loial I'niveisi?} — an idoa! 
"'hteh has been enumiatcd in tiio adlio->s'\s of scveial of \otu piodoi ossoi s -heroine 
a loaJity. 

Ami ha\ o pointod out tho question of IMam-e U ovoi before \<mii oonstituont 
(Gorges and until tho spoitro of Imam la! omhai 1 a-sinoti's disappear. tho lemoval of 
tho college.. to tho now delightful s)’o is likely to Vh.} debned 1 1 an assmo you 
tho Government will examine with gir.it oaio tho’ loport of tho financial implication 
< Misequont on tho ]omo\al to tlio now sit--. Muio tlian this, alas. I rannot siv. fn 
(•o\oi nment to-lav has its omhaiassmonts At timo sin ti as this one lories fot an 
Indian l/.ud N-affio 1 . w ho.so 100.»nt brnofa- tnoi of .V 1 ,.j ( ithuOi t 01 hv-t tun 01010s of 
ltipoos to Oxfoid I’m vot sit\ ^ Jus onaldod that Univeisity to emb w and develop one 
of its activities ’] ho ( 1 1oat Rnploh I'mvoisitms u.10 foundod, not by grants of pub- 
lio money, 110I ovon. except to a limited e>t*»nt, h\ ku.^" .ml querns ftom tlieii 
pnvato purser, hut inaml\ l>\ tiio hheiaht'. of individuals Wo Indians aio ooitaml.v 
no It ss Miaumhlo an 1 no loss patnoti". I ( j ) not s-r why what has been done in 
H10 past an i still cmtunocs to ho douo hy pnvato potsoti.s in Kn^laml should not 
liavo its countoipait m India. 

Tho vein has boon one not of iapid advanoc an 1 development, hut lather of deli¬ 
beration and consideration. A gn*at ovpoiimont is in progress — the creation of an 
institution whhh will ho unique m India--a Fodeial University. Its creation is no 
simple matter, for innumerable difficulties and problems aimc, tho solution of which 
evokes otheis equally clamant. It is. theiofoie, no matter for surprise that progress 
is slow. Even the mote passage of time brings with it new ideas ami a changed philo¬ 
sophy of. education which may leal to striking rhanges m seliool or university 
organisation.. Education can not he static. It must reflect the changing ideas of society 
and adjust itself to the material, cultural aud spiritual environment in which 
that society has its existence. Yon, Air. Vice-Chancellor, liavo expressed in your 
address the growing dissatisfaction with the present educational system and tho 
products of our universities. If this be true, what are the remedies V The 
reference you made, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in your address last year, to the urgent 
necessity of strengthening the pro-university foundations of knowledge, is receiving 
further examination. The Government of India obtained export advice on this and 
1 elated questions and that advice will be made available for consideration by your 
University. Though tho solo purpose of a Secondary School should not be 
preparation for the Matriculation Examination, yet no university can afford to bo 
indifferent to the form and content of pre-university study aud thereby to the 
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standard of attainment which it is entitled to demand as a requisite for higher 
study. 

I note with satisfaction, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that in other directions consider¬ 
able progress towards the attainment of tho ideal of a Federal University has been 
effected, riir Abdur Rahman, whose recent elevation to the Dench of tho Madras 
fiigh Court has caused great satisfaction to his numerous friends, in his Convocation 
Address of 1934 drew attention to the need for the enactment of federal laws em¬ 
bodying the relations of the colleges to the university and defining the rights and 
functions of each. Two Statutes of a comprehensive character have been formula¬ 
ted and so help to prepare a strong legal foundation. But. as you have so pertinently 
observed, much more than the enactment of laws is still necessary before tho cou- 
veisiou of Delhi University into a Federal University is assured. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, since we last met iti Convocation, we have lost one of our 
most eminent Pro-Chaucellois, the late Main Sir Fazal-i-IIusain. Indians will ever 
remember with gratitude his sigual service to the cause of education and especially 
to this University. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I should now like, with your permission, to offer my con¬ 
gratulations to the new graduate* and with humility to address myself to them for 
a few moments. For some of you, I tiust. there is in store a brilliant career in 
some sphere of activity which will provr ie high opportunities of service to those 
less fortunate. Othe.s may secure a humbler po-t. But to all of you I would say 
that, no matter what your position may be, you have it in you to contribute to the 
formatiou of public opinion and to influence the thought and outlook of those with 
whom you associate. 

I know that you aie filled with a burning desire to serve your country, to see 
it advance rapidly in wealth aud culture, so that it may again hold its head up among 
tho nations of the world. To voiu patriotism you i nn the ardour aud enthusiasm 

of youth —you make light of the perils in the path —for >uur life so far has been 

spent in tin* cloistered seclusion of a University aud apart from the dread spectre 
of examinations, you have been saved the anxieties an 1 pm plexitie> of later lift*. It is 
a mice platitude to say that the history of human progress has not been one of 
continuous advance—there have been many vicissitude*, many setbacks, much avoidable 
conflict aud undeserved suffering. How often Inis it not happened that some false 
step, some miscalculation, some misjudgment of tne tieud of events have thrown 
natious back for years and even centuries V The goal has letvdei when it seemed 
to be so near —the work of years ha* been shattered ui a moment. Such has been 
the 1 1 agio histoiy of many a people. At no time m our lecent history has thcio 
been greater need than at piesent for calm and deliberate judgment of atYuiim at no 
time ins ard-uit emotion and impulsive feeling had gieatei pens than to-day. 1 <1 > 
not wish to belittle the value or the d\name f too of enthusiasm, of audacity, of 

the bold pursuit of unselfish ideals. But 1 do wish from the bottom of m\ lecut 

that you. my \ oilin' count i\ men, will in the difficult tim-*s that he alien l of 'oil, not 

h-T- sight of what is pi a tic d ie and of what is ai..unable at a giren moment and m 

a { tveti set ot citcmiistaiices, however much Noiu imagination may be fired bv the 

vision of a lofty and distant coal and however impatient \»m ina> be to reach it. 

\».n, in your atdoui, mav pot haps move too fast or t<»» daugeiously for those whom 
v<.u wish to lead. 11 I utter this word of caution, if l suggest that zeal he temper¬ 
ed with calculated judgment, it is because 1 feci that the need of calm and 
cold reasoning is insistent at tho present ciitieal juncture of our history. It has 
olltm been our misfortune that we have rejected some compromise, some second best 
and the opportunity foi taking a step foi ward has been lost. To court danger for 
a cause which wo believe is no doubt praisewoi thy, bur to risk disaster and to 
plunge headlong without heed of consequence may not he always wise. Bray do not 
neat with disdain the calm and discerning mind which hesitates to venture forth, 
uuless it sees a reasonable hope of victory. Nor need you in dealing with great 

public issues bo the prisoner of precise definition and formalism. A too logical 

mind is often a handicap in the give aud take of poll ties. 

I will not detain you any longer. My best wishes go with you in tho tasks that 
await you. To many of us, when nearing the cud of tho journey, memory brings 
many qualms of wasted opportunities aud frustrated hopes. When your time for 
retrospect comes, may you have no such vain regrets" and may you have the satis¬ 
faction of feeling that you always did the right thing at the right moment. 
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The Vice-Chancellor’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Rat Bnltaiur Ram Ki shore, 
the Vice-Chancellor '• 

Mh. Pro-Chancellor, Memmkrs or the Court, Ladies and Gentlmen, 

It is my first duty and indeed the most pleasant] to extend to you all a silicon* 
welcome to ties the most important function of the University’s academic year, and 
particular!y to you, Sir, who 111 spite of onerous official duties and numerous other 
engagements have found time to grace this occasion with your inspiring pieseuco. 

It is customary for the Vice-Chancellor to review in the Convocation address tin* 
woih and activities of the University dining the proceeding yeai. Although we have 
had a hu.sy time during a cousi.lei aide part of the yeir pieparing the way to the 
dovtdopment of the University into one ol a fe feral type, veiv little. I arn afraid, 
has yet been accomplished. The fcdcial scheme has not yet taken its haul shape, 

as we have heeil waiting for 'In* dtw mm of the D >venuneul of India on the extent 

of the financial assistance win-h inn he availahh* to the I'huivois.ty and tin* Colleger 

tor carrying out tin* plans which have l».*.*u un ler consnleration fot the last thiee 

veais. The Government of India iia\e, for this purpose, appoint** l a Committee in 
examine and icport on the pr *senT assets of tie* iVillegm available foi capital ex¬ 
penditure and the most economical method <d eliectmg their 11 ausfci euce to the now 
site, also to recommend the principles whnh should regulate and contiol t h - * claims 
of the University and the Colleges to giants for capital expenditure on the new 
scheme, and compensatory m.iiuteuaiM * giants t) cover the los-, of revenue occasion¬ 
ed hy tlie decrease in the number of examinees and of students due to the shoi ton¬ 
ing of the degiee coarse. Tin* Committee. I uudeistanl, have been collecting rele¬ 
vant information fiom the University and Colleges and will, I expert, commence 
their work as soon a.s the materials an* ieady. The financial aspect ol tin* scheme, 
although a very important one. is not, howevoi tin* mly question under consideration 
The new scheme of University education is linked up with the question of lecous- 
truetion of the entire system of school education in tin* so *ondai y stage. I he Go¬ 
vernment of India have, therehuc, invited two expeits, distinguisfied educationist, 
of Jong and varied experience in England, to give their considered opinion on tin* 
scheme of reconstruction. They have bom* stu lying the educational ami social con¬ 
ditions of this country since the beginning of the last cold weather. The result of 
their labours will be available, we hope, m the neat future. 

Another Committee appointed by the Government of Urdu have examined tin* 
extent to and the mannei m which tin.* scheme f d recunsttuctmu of secondary 
education, including a vaiicty of othei iclatcd questions, can he given (-fleet to in 
the Centrally Administered Areas including Delhi. Winei the us ommendations ot 
this Committee and of tin* expert-* heroine a\ai'ah!.* the (iovernmeut of lulu will, 
it is understood, formulate their own conclusions. 

In my Convocation address last year, L referred to tin* enactment of a special 
body of federal laws regulating and mntioiling the acnvitics of tin* Colleges in 
relation to the University, Two Statutes defining tin* relations between the Univtu- 
sity anu the. Colleges and pioyniing among other things, for the recognition uud 
pioper management of the Colleges weie passed hy the Couit of the Universitv at 
their last annual meeting held in April 1930. They have, m due course, received 
the assent of the Governor-General m Council and the University has now on its 
statute-book a body of federal laws which will supply the constitutional and legal 
foundation of the scheme. Hut wo arc still at the stage of deliberation, and have 
not been able to achieve any practical result. The essential feature of the federal 
scheme is a largo academic life, made possible by acceptance by the Constituent 
Colleges of a common educational ideal and by their co-opeiatiou iu an endeavour 
to raise the standard of teaching and research and thus to create what may truly 
t»e called a uuiversify atmospheie. Although steps have already been taken to 
introduce and encourage the spirit of co-operation among the Colleges participating 
in university teaching, yet to make it fully effective, the Colleges should he in 
close proximity to one another and to the University and not separated, as they are 
at present. by‘long distances, made still more inconvenient by lack of proper trans¬ 
port facilities. The transference of the Colleges to the sites earmarked for them in 
the extensive grounds of the Old Viceregal Estate which the Government of India 
have already placed at the disposal of the Univeisity and the Constituent Colleges, 
is, as is generally admitted, the condition precedent on which the success of the 
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scheme largely deponds. Wo are hoping therefore* that it will bo possible for the 
Colleges, with the necessary financial assistance from the Government, to move, 
without further delay, to the now area which is so admirably suited to the typo of 
University contemplated. 

Wo have not forgotten the invaluable services rendered by my esteemed friend 
Sir George Anderson to the University by defining the lines on which its future 
development, as he conceived it should take place, and later by his ceaseless en¬ 
deavour to make it possible for the University and the Colleges to advance, in spite 
of numerous obstacles, towards the iealization of the federal ideal. We miss him 
here today ; hut his good-will and sympathy are still with us and will remain with 
us, l am sure, to help us in carrying out our future plans in formulating which he 
played such an impoitant part. Noi have we forgotten the labours of ray learned 
predecessor, I)r. .Sir Ahdur Rahman, who lias now been appointed, to our great 
gratification, to be a permanent Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, 
ll was m lus regime that the question of a federal university was tir^t mooted and 
it was largely due to hi* wiv; counsel aul tactful guidance that the Univeisity has 
Peon able to achieve, in that direction, the rneavuie of success that stands now to 
its credit. The names of these two worthy men will ever remain associated with 
the history of the University whatever its luruie may be. 

Turning now to the a;alemi ia activities of the University and the Colleges, I 
should mention a few features ef the woik done which, though modesq is by no 
means negligible. In flu* Fa< ulty of Arts where instruction is imparted chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Colleges, the teaching stall has been strengthened and improved 
so that better educational facilities may n >w be provided. In the Faculty of Science 
where tie* University itself is i-'spuis.nio tot teaching the Laboratories are now 
adequately equipped and practical w>rk ri f!e*tn lias been greatly facilitated by tilt* 
recent installation of a gas plant. The st.ul lias been strengthened by the appoint¬ 
ment of an allitional te ichor m the Department of Chemistry. In the Faculty of 
Law which is, like the Faculty of Science, under tie* direct control of the Univer¬ 
sity efficiency and the standard of instruction have been raised by extending the 
duiatiou of the course from two t> fhtee years (Jar Liw students will now receive 
not only a more intensive instruction in dilferent hi inches of the subject hut also 
a more effective tramiug in its piacticii application. 

The ptogress m women’s education his been lemaikable in recent years. When 
the University was fmudei m FJJi th-*re was haidly a woman student in any of 
the Colleges. Two years la‘e*i, u hci the Inhaprastha Girls’ College was lecogmsed 
by the Univeisity, there were less thin h ilf a do/..*u students on the rolls of that 
College. There me. today, abmr K><) worn**:! stu louts in the University, of whom 
about 10) ate receiving instruction m In it apt ustiia Furls’ College, and the lest in 
men's co'ieg *s. Tie* rapidly muei-oug 1 unan 1 toi high-T c lueatiou among women 
students has encourage! In irapt astha College to extend its educational activities 
and to s-*ek leeognition a-. a 1 *gree college ><f the University, it lias impiovei Us 
stall* by the app outm-eit <»t hv.h’v qialili*! teaehus. collected funds fot the 
put elms** of a suit ihle building f >: it, p.*iiniu* > tit home and has, in oilier \va\s, 
endeavoured for the betterment. of its anticline and financial position. I do hope 
that the e .liege will adn -v * <■ »mpb*t'* sue *ess and soon take its proper place 

among the degree e >!leg.*~, of tit* University, fully pairiciputuig in its academic life. 

The research woik done by our teachers an 1 th-*ir original contribution to 
knowledge have bv no means been lueonspicuous. As many as fifteen original 
papers have been oontnbuted ditmg the vear by the teachers in the Department 
of Mathematics to Indian and foreign Mathematical Journals : there are six to 
the credit of the Depaitments of History and Economies, and five to the Depart¬ 
ments uf Sanskrit, Arable and Persian. The works of three Readers of the 
Univeisity deserve special mention : 77n? Supernatural in Enyhsh Homantic 
Poetry by Dr. S. Dutt, Indebtedness and other economic problems of the Christian 
Shoe-makers in the city of Delhi by Mr. k. t\ Nag and the valuable reseaich 
work done by Dr. 1). S. lvothuri which his won for him a gold medal from the 
University of Allahabad. 

I have tried to follow with some interest the present trend of thought in other 
Indian Universities on educational reform. Theie is no doubt a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the present state of atlaus, but tkere is hardly any unanimity 
as to the remedy suggested. Indeed, iu a country like India with such diverse 
interests, ideas, and conditions of lite. it is nut reasonable to expect a complete 
50 
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consensus of opinion. Conflict of opinion, as you all know, is often due to the 
difference of emphasis laid on the parts of a complete discourse, and not to any 
contradiction inherent therein. We seldom so© both sides of a picture at tho 
samo time. Much of the misunderstanding is responsible for the unhappy 
opposition to proposals and situations. I will take, as an illustration, one aspect 
of the proposed educational reform. While, ou the one hand, an opinion is 
gradually gaining ground iu this country that University education should bo opou 
only to the fit and the deserving—to those who are well-equipped and are likely 
to benefit by it, we have, on the other, an insistent demand for a more liberal 
provision of facilities for higher education. We have, placed before us, a 
formidable array of statistics bringing out the ratio between the population of 
each European and American country and the number of undergraduates its 
Universities cater for. So far as these* statistical figures go, I am convinced that 
considering the vast population of this country, the number of young men and 
young women receiving instruction in the Indian Universities is not ‘alarmingly’ 
large. 1 am also convinced by the aigumeut that the geueial awakening of the 
masses due to the present democratic leaction on society has increased the demand 
for higher education ; and, above all, I am convinced that for the appalling 
ignorance in the country and the hopeless daikness that enshrouds the minds of 
millions of our people, there cannot be too much light. Dut I am not convinced 
that the true purpose of University education will be solved by increasing its 
quantity at the expense of its quality. Nor am I convinced that social life will he 
necessarily enriched by a rapid expansion of the piesent system of University 
education iu this country. A comparison of the munhei of undergraduates iu 
relation to the population of diffeient couutiies may be an instinctive study : 

but the application of abstract pnneiples to the actual lints of life may often be 
misleading. The social conditions m Western countries aie not the same as 

prevail in India. 1 am not confining myself to economic factors, important as 

they are, but should like you to eousidei othei conditions as well whiefi have an 
intimate relation to the present piublem. The average intellectual levels of the 
countries under comparison—the degrees of the peneia! diffusion of primary and 
secondary education in their population, should not be lost sight of. if correct 
conclusions are to he dtawn. Expansion of University education without u 

corresponding broadening and strengthening of the school foundations is likely to 
produce the same disastrous result as may be expected from a top-heavy 
structure built on foundations which, not being tmly laid, aie not solid and firm 
enough to support its weight. 

I do not know a patriotic Indian who doe:, not desiie to see an increasing number 
of highly educated young men and \oim- women in tins <ountiy. with a broad out¬ 
look on life and alive to tin* i»••.poiisilulifie--. <>f the ponhon th♦ ■ y ma\ o. < upw who may 
be relied on in a cri.us, and w!e<se u ell ■ r i a, n.-<l an 1 \i.uuous minds would fit them 
to be leaders of men. Rut let us now amw.-r di p.i.v emat. ly a simple question: Aie 
our Universities turning out mu h nom and women 'J he answei is di..lu*ai toning, I 
do not want to be haisb to <>wi giuduat.-s '1 bev ba\e si niggled against adverse cir¬ 
cumstances over whuh ifie\ have to lunhol. and ba\e not \ added to them, they 
have their merits, and many ol thorn leave excellent qualities to then credit. What 
I have said and the doubts 1 have ex pie. ed ha\e come out of a heart not unsym¬ 
pathetic, hut sad with disappointment Ha- the Cniv.isitv been fan to her graduates 
particularly to those of her almum who, having failed, have never come to the sur¬ 
face ? What have they received fn»m then Alma .Mater aftei yours of wasted youth 
and hard economic struggle ? 

it is interesting and perhaps profitable to see ourselves as others see us, and it 
is for this reason that I should like to refer to the opinion of a public man of 
great pre-eminence, who, although a man ol high education and wide and varied 
experience of men and affairs* is not a professional educationist. The Hon’blo .Sir 
Phiroz C. Sethna, on whose probity of judgment and shrewd common sense we can 
all rely, described the anomalous position of the graduates of Indian Universities, 
while addressing the Convocation of Annamalai University a few months a#o. The 
Convocations, he said, herald the pacing out ct the portals of the respective Uni¬ 
versities every year of a large number ol young men and women. Tne questions 
that naturally suggest themselves aie: whither do they go and what do tney do ? 
Do these thousands enrich the life-blood of the nation or impoverish it V Do they 
elevate the society they enter into or depicts it ? The answers to these thought- 
provoking questions are not difficult to find. For, as we are all painfully 
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aware, into the arena, where society sfrubles with life’s varied problems, these peo¬ 
ple grope for an entrance, but many of them, while ginning, lose their bearings. 
Circumstanced as wo are to-day, wi/aio unable to relieve tneir sufferings by any ex¬ 
ternal aid. The result is that most of them eat their hearts out and suffer as the 
orphans of the storms. In the voitex of life, our society, already overburdened with 
the grinding poverty of the masses and with the dead-weight of innumerable limi¬ 
tations, social and political, tows them as best it can. tossing them on the sea of a 
planless existence. Norn* would venture to assett that this country is not indeed 
to-day of educated men and women. Rather the eontiary. Our social, political and 
economic problems of tho day my aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed 
efforts such as can he expected only fiorn tiaiu*'d m»*n and women. Why then this 
mal-adjustment V A phenomenon that is di-toeting those of to who aie in public life 
is the presence in our midst of a huge hodv of tiained youths, following a planless 
existence, whilst the vast m.o> of our countrvmen ate m dire need of enlightened 
aid of such edurat‘*d men and women. 

I have quote I S;i Timor*' Sethna at ‘-"me length, as on stub an impoitant issue 
as the piesent educated uuempi<*\rnmit. lie \nv ably piesents to us the employers’ 

point of view, lie louipl.iii^ not so urn h of tin* u ma , production of giaduates” 

(a phiase whnh ha. Li'.ri.l favoui wit!, inn* of out moo vehoment as well as wisest 
• litiis), as of the po*o <pia!it\ of th< u in* nt.3 »<j,nj>ment bait he calls a u malad- 

lustment’’ has been .an "i not b\ o\. pi ud'n t **)n. but M tin* mm-pi odu< ti»*n of the 

iequiied <\pe. It i, tin* that t li * *: ♦ * i, not eiimi.h emp"\meet for educated 

wrnng men , but it is «<piallv lino tbit linoe at" not ermigh men of the right 
(haia.der and tiamui.. foi enip! *\nn-nf in jMiution* > f tin ,t and iesponsihiiitv. 

The piopc-ed edmatmn.il iei i*mti w< turn win* )j 1 1 11 »•* 1 to envisage in my addless 
!a->t vear i. a gieat expommuit < alculat** l to lemovo. to some extent at least, the 
anomaly of tho pu^out situation It In. among i:-* < huff merits, the thought and 
attention beffowod on pnmaiv and .e<onlai> edmation. If it rnateiializes. as I hope 
and be!>e\p it wd!, tin- :-an -Is of out K>\ at.d c.t i *. will h-* divoited, at an earlier age, 
ftorn a futile pm ant of a w ill-o-1he-w i.-p a Univei utv edu.aiMn fm whhh they aie 
not fit to rnoio u *• ful i Imimk b of \ optional ti .ruing whi<h will enable them to 
find piofital'h* oi.iipation in tb" humbler. but not ]e*,, i*'sp*s table spheres of life. 
The Universities will be « al!e 1 upon t » .idnut to the ahantages of higher education 
a sunilai but a nvoo dosei\m uumh-n of umn ; m> n an 1 woinen readv aud quali- 
tted to icceive and profit b\ w h u s.n b edu anon h.is u» offej them. Personal con- 
id' t being thus possible between the t-a h- m^ an 1 the taught, tie* universities will 
.succeed, it is hoped, m ti.lining the mini and shaping the .haiaeter of their alumni 
to such standards of uoith ami * fh 'en« \ as aie mU to be exported in the present 
circumstances. Indeel the pe smta! i Vmwit m tin* most valuable in the education of 
voting non and women and its i;mt\ in Lilian Umvei-ities to-day has opened them 
to tin' criticism suggested b\ tin* now popular phiase • ‘mass pro Lotion iff graduates’. 

I have heard people speak with foivem of the am ient and medieval Universities 
of India. T!ie> irgiot that the p.a-e and happiness of fctheso seats of learning 
end the intimate personal relations the\ fostered aie n 't to be found in their modern 
counterparts. Idle I'niveisities of t.-.lav ate. except in a few cases, too unwieldy 
for any intima* \ of personal cmita* i. ami rnstimtum m them has lost that human 
quality which distinguished tea>dnug in ancient Universities hv the subtle 
personal inlluence of the t»*«i< her on the character of tie* pupil. We deplore 

every day this met ham/.ation of instruction in modern Universities which are 
now regarded by some as educational factories. It is due jaitly to industrial 
and commercial ideas wliiih have recently permitted society and partly to the unfor¬ 
tunate aloofless, in most irises, of teachers to whom education isjenls a profession. 
What else can he expected of them when they are required to deal with a regular 
succession of an overwhelming number of under-graduates every year? 

Tho conditions of lift* that prevailed in ancient and medieval India have 

changed ; and we have to-day on our society an impact of industrial civilisation 
which tends gradually to reduce all human values to commercial utility. We miss 
the innocence and unsophisticated simplicity of childhood which characterised the 
simpler form of society in ancient India and also the joy of life which came not 
from material possessions, hut from a healthy and vigorous mind, with an infinite 
capacity for enjoying and imbibing the beauties of Nature aud the graces of life. 
But, alas ! it is not possible for us to retrace our steps to the pristine civilization, 
as it is impossible for us to go back to our childhood which we have outgrown. 

The Universities aie great social institutions and they reflect in a manner the 
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peculiar social atmosphere by which they are sun minded. We find thus in our 
modern Universities both the strength and the weakness of an industiial civilization. 
They have devoted more time and attention to the cultivation of science with that 
practical interest which is concerned mote with the production of useful result, than 
with mere theoretical knowledge, they have helped to harness the foiees of nature 
for the service of man they have encouiaged the study of the unexploied depth of 
the human mind, its desires and aspirations, aud the histoiy of human institution for 
a better understanding of the human relations and the human destiny on which truo 
citizenship is based, they have broken down! tin* aristociacy of knowledge and the 
barriers of class privileges, so that the good things of the woild may be equally 
available to all. Rut the modern insistence on the pi eduction of visible Jesuits and 
tho emphasis on the utilitarian conception of the human good have their dangers as 
well as their advantages. The advantages we all admit, hut the advocates of scienti¬ 
fic and technital education in their enthusiasm fm practical woik, aie apt to ig- 
noie the dangers of a life essentially utilitarian in its outlook. It would be a pool 
semYo (o society if the University withdiew entnely then thought and activities 
ftom the purely euhmal aspect of life--those spiritual qualities ■which, although they 
may not impiess us with their visible magnitude, me x et not less real than the 
achievements of science. I hope indu.stii.ilism will not bung with it philistinism into 
our Universities ami that in order to keep our body alive we shall not kill our 
soul. 

I should now turn to the giaduates of the year. the \oung men ami women who 
a few minutes ago. were admitted to 1 lit* degiees «,f this l'mvers't\. and sav a few 
woids to them before wo part 1 eongiatulale >mr on the smees- \‘ou have achieved 
ami hope (fiat this will lead to greater suceesvs in life The wisdom and experi- 
cnee of great minds that have been handed down to x<>u through the books you 
have lead have, I expect, unfolded to xou. to some extent at least, the rnxsteries of 
life. You are not, therefore, unprepared altogether foi the uidei woill xxhhh you 
aie soon going to enter. The world is often pictui* i as an arena wlnue ceaseless 
struggle keeps the combatants engagej. Let not the battle of life Lighten you, for 
fear saps tht* strength of youth. (»o for war.1 with courage and Imp.* and fate with a 
’-tout heait the grim facts of life that may offer xou resistance. It is easy to follow 
the lino of least resistance—to drift with the cuneut. waiting for nppmtunitie . 
whitdi may take a long time to come Rut \outh takes the line of tho great-- t 
rcsisfanee—not to be over-come by it hut to over-come it I should like you to 
remember the wise words of Solomon : ,l the glory of a xoung man is Ins strength '. 
Realize you inner strength —the strength of your conviction-that fortune favours the 
leave and of your faith that ‘the labourer is worth his line' Ret the strength of 
xoufhmake >oii patient and hopeful, resolute in mmd ami fervent inspirit, for beating 
arid tolerant of the weakness of others. The strength of which I am speaking 
will raise you fiom the pettiness of dadv trifles to the height of noble 
aspiration and leal you from the futility of doubts and feais to the dignity 
of labour and the joy of achievement. I can give you no better alvmo than to 
he hue to your youthful spirit which finds expression in a will “to stiive, to seek, to 
hud. and not to yield.” 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

The Chancellor s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by His Excellency Str John 
Anderson at the annual Convocation of tho University of Calcutta on the 

17lh Febuary 1937 

Mu. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is not ray intention to speak at length or to stand between you and the distin¬ 
guished visitor who this year is delivering the Convocation address. 
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There are however a few words 1 should like to say on this llast occasion when I 
shall address you in Convocation as Chancellor of the University. First let me ex¬ 
press my congratulations to those who now have received decrees and awards, and 

rnv best wishes to the University as a whole for its continued pi ogress and pros¬ 

perity. 

liming the years fliat I have held this hit'll office — for the Chancellorship of a 
University is a high office—it has not been open to me to develop that decree of 

intimate and personal relationship with its academic activities, and with those who 

direct such activities in detail, that more leisured time might have made possible. 1 
have however through the medium of the Yice-Uham ellor endeavoured to keep in 
touch with developments of importance in the policy of the University, both acade¬ 
mic and fiscal, and I have followed with spe< ial intoiest those measures which seemed 
to mo calculated to have the greatest effect on the lives and character of its alumni. 
Though the office of Chancellor pies automatically to the (loveinor of Reivgal 1 mav 
fairlv s.iy th.it I have never regarded the Cham ellorship as a men' appendage to the 
< lover Tioishtfi of Renga! - turf <»n the othei hand. eujo\jne .is Chancellor the advan¬ 
tage of ex. optionally easy ;n -ess to the (ioveinor, I have always been in a position 
it* lav before the latter the heal of the administration what 1 have conceived *o 
he the lephinute views of the University. 

1 oeku,.: fojwai 1 a'li'ss the \ej\ hnef span tiiat now '-epaiate 1 - ic, from ie?,pMn.i- 

cle ; own union! in R.oigal when tin’ < lover mu lnm->* j ll vvil! normally he relieved of 

any i e'.pon*. i hi! 1 1 y f<»r the policy of the State as regards the University. I cannot 

tut think he may M;il liave oppoituniMe-, for sei\jc.> in the discharge of the office 

of ( ham clfoi 

I hav* no lesire now to dilite uj'on tin-, theme or indeed to enci'M'lt 
at all upon mailers that mat fall within the spheic of patty pohtics—but 
aware as I constantly am of tin* profound--! may justly say revolutionary— 
i hanp’s that at • upon us in tin* pun. iples of government in this provttn e 
I cann.d h-Ip asking nn-elf in what direction this University can make tire 
yu’atest .'»nti itnrtioii to the national life of Rental , I am tempted to answer as 
follow s - by striving to raise the purer al level of quaidyj among those who come 
under its n,flucru e and h\ in. hiding a true •conception; of constructive leadership. 1 
have 11 ^ cd the woj.J quality deliberately because in these days quality is not a chaiae- 
tiuisfic always asset iatc 1 with mass production. T<» < omhine the two demands the 
. ontiaueus apple atiou of high standnds—hoth in the selection of iavv material and 
in the fjeotion or remodelling at every *stage of components that fail to come up 
to spet rhcation. 

I make bold to state a^ a historical truth that the athanet meut of a people by 
their own efforts depends in the main upon two things--h:st the average standai d of 
quality attained by the people themselves and secondly then inherent capacity to 
throw up from time to time as eirctiinstances may requite leaders of the requisite 
crthbi o. 

Foi more than a eentuiv and a half it has been <i c instant ‘feature in th<» life of 
*h's ri.ivmee that its development has been eondit'oned hy reaettou to outside tn- 
fbouicc-.. Extraneous influence-, have sometimes inspired, sometimes restrained, 
soni-’firn.'s provoked . and in turn leaders among the people of Hengal have appealed 
sometimes as enthusiastic propagators, interpreters or adaptors of Western ideas, 
'cmelunes as ardent reloirnets chafing at the slow progress of change. and at other 
times as relufs against the wdiole conception of external authority m any form: but 
a'ways or neatly alwavs reaction to or agaiust* external rntluence has been the stimu¬ 
lus and the focus of interest. In all that concerns most closely the daily lives of the 
people of Rental that stimulus is going to bo withdrawn—that focus of interest is 
pern- to disappear. No doubt there will ho a tendency to keep the stimulus alive, 
to seat oh and scrutinize the activities of future governments for some trace of the 
hidden hand of external authority ; but such tendencies will not biing any nearer 
to solution tiro problems of health, education and economic well-being for which a 
remedy will be demanded by the people from governments responsible to themselves. 
The things that matter are no longer to he had from a third party as a boon to be 
sought or a concession to he wrested: they are to be devised and'constructed by those 
among the people who aspire to leadership. The days of leadership against something 
are passing ami the call will be for leadership to something, {--venture to say that 
if the Universities caunot produce men to answer that call they will fail to fulfil 
their function in the natioual life. 
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It is the function of a loader as I understand it to try and bring out the best 
among his people and not to hesitate to correct their weaknesses—for evety nation 
and every community has its weaknesses if instead leaders of the people tiv to 
follow the easier ionise—to appeal to weaknesses or to encourage tendencies that 
they know to he adveiso to sound development then the result will ho not pi ogress 
but de< line and disaster. , , 

I ha\e put these thoughts foiwaid because it has been long in mv mm 1 to do 
so an.I 1 can think of no hettei [dace to speak them out fianklv than in the 
pUM inns of this UniUMsitv 

To elahoiate them would leudo me suspeet of attempting to delivci a convoca¬ 
tion addie-s ol my own. and I assuie vou that having m\ -.olf suggested the delivery 
of that address by a distinguished \i.itor 1 have no intention of usurping his 
place. 

Let me now stand aside and leave \<>u to heat one who in the "ntbl of letters 
tong ago disturb'd th*> path and m ta< e of eiiiitism and opposition sought out 

ami dev eloped the laient Jnnglh and bemty of the Bengali language. I have been 
tcId mi good autlnuitv that some thiitv veais ago wh.m tho suggestion, ultimately 
giun eiteci to at 'he instance of Su A-ul.-sh >!<>..k*-i p*c m 191 b «ils In t mooted. 
»ltat the degree of | >, >i t, i j ,d Liteia*ute slcuthl heconfenei on Babindi auath ot'je. - 
rums wcic ia’ - t *.e tiio grnntd that lj»’ wa< jet a Ibrngali s> holat Hut In * ' iea- 
tivv loadirdi'i* III tho ut>i!d id htitus has won its own ic« ogmtmn and tn-dav wo 
ate to Ii.tui f-u tin- tn d tune t<> a Gmiv-». atnm aldicss in Bengali hy one who has 
eaincd 'he tigh r to rank as a buici am-'Ug the < ieat"r- <d tim model n language oi 

Bengal. 

Dr. Rabindranath • Convocation Addrc»» 

In hi.- i • ‘UM'.'a’ ion addiess m ILmg.'li Di. AhiAt w R a AaRi /n</oe -ail 

\A hoe 1 w.r i ii v it. 1 to ad lie the student- at tin- O'lU" a»mn -d Cah’utta Vw\- 
vet-tty. the mtum'tv .f rn\ w*uii-"wt h«>t\ si"" I m the w,i\ hut th" spe iai sign 1 * 

fir‘an* e i 1 f to-d i \ 's f u ii 1 t>n. o vo i -1 id 1 in. a! I .1 ifli* u ! 1 :e . ha- 111 om i hi y d i .tu n me t o 

ass opt t i,e ptoel p; jv il-’ge . lLio! to me. F-i tin. is the fir' tune list' the Pietnoi 

I' n 1 vei m t y of I >• ’ tigal li.is ■;, \’o u the Mat <' f h 1 tioij t l i the I »• ii ga i Ian go a, 1 ’ in to* 

i et ernenv <>f its bestowal of ao.idejm. dmt in.. turns, lidhoito matted hy the dl-omen of 
the va- atn v left bv H * emptv [ '.i>-e. 

Oil" I.f ill" ning p. ign.uit s ms I.f llm da\ ^ nf a p'o:,!o - a iv -is • v r tint « v-'it 
tru’Mn- requite f t > he aggremvelv pi" aim'd Wlouof-oo it lit- I. on ue* nv 
thiougii long year-, to la ! ‘V’ii 1 . 0 * |. out that ! •' c r • 11 : r; ! • veiuine- if stra;n»‘l 

fh>oo;;h a foioi.ui language. < , 

In no lountiv in tin* wml! e\e.»pt L'i'a. r 1* !«• ,o.-o Br he no.* *• toe lan¬ 

guage of iustiu. lion fmm t h 'aimo i •' of 11 1 • * pupi! \ h indie I no s have not 
*'L»pscd Mme .Japan to .k ds initiation mt * \\ ‘-foin * ahiie. \f t u>* ouf-of she hat 
to take m unis.* t,, to\t hook- wrtt.m in torugi tang tag*'", hut fi >m the verv lost, 
hri lo.joijivo had bpou to airive at the stage of noting l"ea ovei tli-’ suhj.>. ’s of 
stmlv in tho language of tv* ou’ittv It was h«». *.i i >** dap m ha 1 t oeognivd the ie*e 1 
of Mud) studies, not a*, art "iiunirht f u a so!*" t se. tion ot her eili/mts, but f-u giving 
powei and euif.ue to ail of them. tint slm deeme I it to he of piimo irnpei tanea to 
make them universally available t> hei ponpb* And m this * i lfoit of -Japan to gain 
pioli. ien.y m the We-dom aits and seienecs. whiidi v\*’io to give h**r the means of 
se!f-defen<e again -t tl)** ptedatorv * upnhty of foimgu powei s, to qualify her to take 
an lionouied pi,me m the emnity of nation-, no trouble or expense was sp.ued, least 
of a!! was thete tho misetly folly of keeping s toll ieatniug out of easy reach, within 
the confines of a fmeigu language. 

W’e had allowed out selves too complaisant iv to become reconciled to be thus 
slighted hy the dispensers of out f<*t»\ to acquiesce in this tielitting of tbo masses of 
out people, consoled by the scanty help- of learning parsimoniously servo*! to the 
few occupying the front seats, called “ducating the people of India’. Wo had 
lost the courage even to imagine a broadei system of education venturing beyond 
the hounds of such tiiviality, just as the. Bedouin cannot dream that Providence will 
ever allow him to share in the expansive fruitfulness outside the few scattered oasts 
of his descut home-land. 

The diffei etico between the uneducated and the educated sections of our 
countrymen is exactly like that between the Sahara and the tiny oases that dot 
its vast expanse 1 ,— both in quantity and quality. For this reason, though wo arc 
under one political domination, we are not governed by the same mentality. Of 
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late, in Japan, Persia, Arabia, Turkey everywhere amongst Eastern peoples, 
measures liavo been taken to get rid of this internal source of division leading to 
futility of national aspiration,—everywhere, save in this unfortunate land. 

We know of parasitic creatures in the animal world, which live and die in 
utter dependanee on their hosts. They are able to eke out a bare living, but arc 
forever crippled in the development of their limbs aud organs. Such has been the 
case with our modern University education. It has from its inception been 
parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, though uoui tslimenf has not been altogether 
lacking, it has obtained at the cost of all-round development,—so much so, that 
it has even ceased to be sensible of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by 
borrowing, it has come to measuie attainment by largeness of debt ; it has signed 
a bond of servitude to the thinkers of other lands. Those who receive such 
education cannot produce what they consume. Hi ought up to absorb the thoughts 
of others, their academic success depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and 
their own faculty of thought, their courage of eonvietion, their creative inspiration, 
have all been enfeebled. It goes without sa>mg that tie* only way of tevival from 
such chronic debility is by the assimilation and application ol the subject-matter 
of education through one’s own language, just as, in ordf*r t) incorporate food- 
stud’s into tin* body, they hav>* to be chewed with one's own teeth and saturated 
with one’s own digestive juices. 

Of course, it will not do to forget that the English language cannot lose a 

place of honour in Indian Urmvisities. not merely because of its practical 
usefulness as a means of livehho»i but because it ii tic* vehit !e of the Western 

science which to-day has eirnel the le-tpvr of all tic* world To ivpulinte it our 

of a sens'* of false patr i di >m won! I only b* l i carfad oar own opportunities. 'This 
soieni e is not only important m tic*. ti**I l of w ell whuiui :a and polite--, as a 
means of self-preservation, but its influence is of immense va’ic* for fieemg the 
mm l from the meitia of stupi lily The* mini \vhl:h iefuv*s to admit its message, 
whieh is unable to accept iu implications, n**•* 1- must b>* . outent with a narrow', 

ilaik and feeble life Finn whitever !ioii/ni tin* light of know-le ige may radiate, 

it is only a clou lei, bat tunc mmi tiitt i eject-, it be uuv* of in unfamihmit v. 
All races and peoples are equally entitle l t> avail themselves ol Tiuth in anv of 
its manifestations, for this is a right inherent m humanity itself. 

Men are inevitably separate in ie/m 1 t> thmr shaie of political n » , '- , miiuiiii.* 

wealth, Imt in the case of bestowal of the htige-.se of mind, all men who c une to 
receive, have everywhere and always been a s ounte 1 equal. — the giver being 

lowaided by the generosity of his giving the lcccwei gloiving m Ins own 

competence to take. In ail counties, tlie loots of the st u elcu-’c of materia! 
wealth are strongly guarded, while the University cates are **vvi wile open The 
(iodde- > of Iiic1 1 e.-> i-» e.u«*ftil, bc-.tuv* hot a • unui.itions aie limne 1 by quau'itv, 
they me lost when .pent , mil the Goddess of Liuioin' is lavish. b-v:m-..i lie 
wealth does not depend ni a emnditi*u, loit giow-» as it owu-llows. 

1 vent ui e to Hunk that it » a matter ol spc. ul pilie for lien ‘a! that sh** di i 
delay ni i lanmng her share of European culture, by contact .with whe.h she 
Ini. buslcued if ( (* c tow Hi and cc.inhmcnt of lnu own language aril htciatuie, and 
which by its \ c i y lnlluem e cuabl* d bei <o overcome the initial weakness ol a 
tendency lo iiintain*n. In the lust stages, those who wore reputed to In* leui ued. 
tvelusively used the English language m speech and writing, fui thioueh it then 

new wealth of thought and feeling had been Gtietly gained . ue\erthele-.s those 

of them who wen* hteiaiy men soon came to pciceive that while they could work 
hV the candle-light of a foreign language, they could n it awaken to true self- 
expi oksiou c \i opt iu the morning light of then own language. We have two 
outstanding examples »>t this, iu Mich.el Dutt and Eunkiin C’hatteijoe. 

Michael's acquaintance witli English language and JUteiature was as wide us hi■> 
love for them was deep, and he had moreover wandered into the realm of Greek aud 
aud Latin classic-, and had tasted of the nectar. So his genius natuiabv lirst sought 
to express itself m English, that it idid not take him long to realise that the heavy 
loss of interest entailed by reliance on borrowed matenal, loft but little of residual 
value, whereupon he made his lirstJsaUitatiou to his motliei tongue with a poem, iu the 
language of which there was uothiug of tho faltetiug hesitations uf a neophyte. Tme, 

its outward form followed a foreign model, but its concerts and imageries were ot 

the indigenous Krittibas pattern, with which hospitality was shown to the genius of 
Milton and Homer. There rs no ingloi iousnoss in offering such hospitality, rather, 
that both betokens wealth aud helps to augment it. 
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What Michael did for Bengali poetry, Baukimehandra did for Bengali prose,—ho 
cleared the way for its advance. Dankim was one of the foremost of the first hatch 
of students of Calcutta University, and it need hardly bo added that his mind had 
thriveu and grown on Kuglish learning. His first literary enterprise was a story in 
English under the influence of English fiction, only to make him discover, soon 
enough, the futility of such attempts. The very culture he had imbibed, because it 
had been assimilated, drew him to seek its fulfilment in his own language. As, when 
the water-fall from the distant mountain top pursues its way through the populous 
valley, it makes fruitful the fields alongside by causing the seeds within them to 
grow, so Bankirn utilised the foreign stream of thought to fertilise the mental soil ut 
his country through his own mother tongue. 

Before the time of Bankimehandia, the educated section of our countrymen had 
come to the conclusion that their own enjoyment of beauty ami quest of truth could 
only be carried on in the fields of European literature while the Bengali language, 
with its comparative poverty, was lit only to act as nurse to those of little learning. 
But, Bankings endeavour in Ins Baugadarshau was to make available the povvei ot 
full-fledged English lore, by giving it Bengali form It was m the genius of these 
heralds of the new age, the fruits of Europoau culture, with ail the possibilities of 
their future ripening, were fiist manifest, not as exotics demanding a price but as a 
crop raised in the country, adding toils wealth. What it the seeds came from 
foreign parts, did they not tall uud sprout on our own soil V That which can grow and 
flourish in the country no longer remains foreign. In many a flower and fruit of oui 
land are there evidences of this truth. 

The significance of the new knowledge learnt through the English language lias 
found its way into every Bengali home, haviug taken on a Bengali body m our own 
literature. We now hopefully await it* arnval, on the same ultimate’ tet ms, with¬ 
in the portals of this University. And I am here to-day to bring a message of joy 
and pride from our countrymen, to give voice to their hope that tins University of 
Bengal will find its ti ue gloiy iu gaining intimacy with the people of its province 
through their natural language. 

But for this, l had not the wherewithal to pay the pi ice of mv entry heic. The 
short period of my early schooling was spent on ‘ the lowest floor of out * educational 
tower. Later iu my first youth, 1 ventured sluinkmgly, at the behest of mv elders, to 
enter for a day the First-Year class of the Urosideucv College, as a casual stufeut 
That day was never followed by a second. There must have been something exces¬ 
sively incongruous in ray looks and demeanour with that of the tegulir students, tor 1 
was greeted with a gust of supprossei laughter which made rn.* acutely feel the mis¬ 
fit. The next day 1 fade! to muster up the courage to fam* a i ('petition ot this 
ordeal, nor did 1 date to imagine that 1 would evei again bo called upon to cross the 
threshold of the University, to take* a s-eit beside its qualili»*d inmates. By vntuo, 
however, of the merit acquit "d by tin* service of m> mothei -tougu-g such ’un ite.tint 
of privilege has at length fallen to my lot. 

We cannot but admit that the present ag** i> doin mated l*v the civilisation 
of Europe. This age has presented a background of strenuous en leavoiit to all 
the woi Id, oil which thoughts and deeds of m ui am aopouiug iu eV'U -new vari»d\ 
of form and are spiending as a unifyiny influence over the whole of the civilised 
woild. It would not have been possible for the science and literatuie, liistoi y, 
economics and politics, the technique ot leseareh and of the testing of truth, botn 
on the soil of Europe, thus to permeate the woild, had they not stood the test ot 
experimental application, had the mind of Europe not won universal recognition by 
leason of the honesty and earnestness of its stiiving, impelling all the newly 
awakened countries to adopt the same studies, the same methods, the same attitude 
of mind. 

Now’ almost every where schools and colleges and univeisities aro looked upon as 
means of irrigating the mas mind aid sowing it with the seeds of the new know¬ 
ledge. 1 have seen for myself a country that has displayed an amazing power of 
removing the stupendous obstacle of illiteracy, massed up during ages of neglect, 
within a short space of time, with the result that its down-troddeu proletariat, 
reduced to the verge of the extinction of their humanity withiu the dumb darkuess 
of lack of self expression, now stand forth in the lorefront of go-ahead nations by 
the exeicise of their liberated poweis. 

But all this while, our uuiversitios, — poorly equipped, scantily respected, lacking 
encouragement, have bobn plying monotonously like little ferry boats carrying theii 
handful of students over the meagre subjects set for their examinations. These 
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universities of ours havo touched no raoro than the outermost fringe of the great 
mass mind, and even that contact is of the lightest, bereft as it is of ail vitality in 
passing through its foreign covering. Wherefore, far behind the oilier Eastern 
nations in which the call to awake has been heard, lags India in regard to self- 
respect awakened in the light of self-knowledge. 

On behalf of writers in Bengali, and for myself, I would claim that we havo been 
engaged in the work of implanting modern culture in the heart of my country. 
This spontaneous activity of ours has long been ignored by our University, which 
never invited its co-operation for it used to look down on our work as something 
different in kind from its own. 

The gulf between the two was first bridged bv Sir Asutosh when he made bold 
to bestow a doctorate on this humble writer in Bengali. Great was the daring 
required to do this, for the exclusiveness of the artifical aristocracy of English 
learning had become a deep-rooted tradition. But valiant Sir Asutosh felt no qualms 
iu delivering such blow against this aristocratic pride entrenched in a foreign 
language, lie first sent this friendly greeting to liis mother-tongue from the top of 
the University tower and then followed it up, with cautious skill by carving a 
channel below, through which the Bengali language could flow into its precincts. 
That channel has now been widened by bis worthy son and successor, for which 
our prosont Vice-Chancellor deserve-, the blessings of his mother land. 

For me, a writer in the vernacular, unpurified by the university rites of initiation, 
Sir Asutosh first broke on** of its unwritten laws , and one more knot of their bonds 
lias now been cut by Ins son in inviting me, Mi at same academic outcaste, to address 
you in our own language. Tins .shows that a ventable change of climate has come 
over our educational world m Bengal aud the dry branch that had withered at the 
wintry touch of Western influence is now festively {jutting forth fresh foliage. 

Elsewhere iu In lia, another university has recently been seen to make the attempt 
to use as its me lium of instruction the lung iag>\ if not of the people as a whole, at 
least, of considerable section of them, anl its authorities have already achieved a 
marvellous success. This unexpected fulfilment of suoh hitherto unheard of idea, 
is doubtless for them a thing to glory iu. But tin* present ambition of Calcutta 
University has for its large objective the whole of its countryraeu. Though some of 
the limbs of our Bengali-speaking province have been out asunder by the hatchet of 
of its rulers, this gestuie of our University still atnouuK to proclaiming its recogni¬ 
tion of the language of 50 millions as its own. By thus honouring its own country 
this University stands honoured. And to the memory of the great Sir Asutosh who 
heralded the advent of this auspicious day. I oiler on behalf of us ail our respectful 
salutation. 

I am aware that latterly a bitter protest has gone forth from tho Eastern world 
against the cliim to greatness of European civilisation and culture. It is doubtless 
advancing at a great rate in the accumulation of material wealth, but the greatness 
of man is not in his outward possessions. The greel, rapacity aud political trickery 
that emanate from the Western powers ruthlessly to trample under foot the rights 
of weaker eouutnes, have never before m th*» history of man, been seen in such 
fearsome shape. Man lias never been able m the past to give his unbridled passious 
su h monstrous proportions, such skillful, uudefeatable efficiency. That has become 
possible for the West to-day because of its command of science. 

When in the beginning or middle of the Nineteenth Century we made our first 
acquaintance with European civilisation, our joy and admiration freely went out to it 
iu the belief that it had come into the world animated with a genuine respect for man 
as man ; we fe.t certain that truth, devotion, justice and goodwill towards men were 
its essential characteristics ; we thought that it had taken on itself the duty of free¬ 
ing mankind from every kind of external aud internal bondage. But, as the years 
went by, within the short span of our own lifetime, we have seen this love of 
humanity, this sense of justice, growing feebler and feebler, till at last there is left 
no civilised Court of Appeal where the nlaint of the persecuted against the powerful 
oppressor has any chance of being heard on the ground of righteousness. 

The one famous sponsors of this civilisation are now devoting all their intellect 
and wealth to produce iu human engines of destruction to rend aud maim one another. 
8uch mutual mistrust, such inort 1 terror, betwoeu man and man, no other age has 
ever vvitnessed. The firmament above man's work-a-d&y wo.Id, from which comes 
his light, through which is heard his call to liberation, is now murky with the 
dust raised by contiuual eouflict, thick with the germs of mortal death. 

61 
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Tjie grand old civilisations of old, of which we have still preserved the memory, 
chiefly strove with all their powers to keep this higher region clear and undefiled, 

1 unobstructed. Such endeavour is now-a-days scoffed at by the modern 

unbelievers in eternal Truth and right. Such objective is doomed utterly unworthy of 
tho uppermost exploiting nations who plume themselves on being predestined 
by nature cruelly to overwhelm the earth with their domination. Tho whole Western 
continent trembles under the mad wardance of their civilisation, now intoxicated with 
msatiable greed. With what faces, then, am 1 to expatiate on tho morits of the 
culfuto m which tho expedient is thus divorced from the good, of the civilisation 
which is thus staggering, bemused towards its own destruction ? 

But in the history and literature of this same civilisation, have wo not, one day, 

seen its true love for Man Y What if it is now mocking its own higher self V— I 

cannot dismiss tho signs of its greatness of heart, that, we have seen, as an illusory 

mirage ; I will not say that the brilliance of its rise was false, and that it is the 

darkness of its debasement whuh is true. Civilisation has, on many an occasion, 
taken false stops, proved untrue to itself , repudiated its own supreme gift to 
humanity. Wo have hehWd the same unfortunate lapses in our own country, as 
well as outside it. In eveiy chapter of history the glory of humanity has had its fall. 
But whenever some invaluable tiurh has found expiessiou in any shape or form, it 
has won the allegiance of mankind, even when standing on the rubbish heaps of its 
Ueca.ed outward magnificence. 

Europe has provided the world with the gifts of a greati culture—had it not the 
power to do so, it would never have attained its supremacy. It lias given tho 

example of dauntless courage, unirruiginr self-sacrifice, it ' has shown tireless 

energy in the acquisition and spread of knowledge, in the making of institutions 
for human welfare. Even in these days of its selt-abasement, there are still 
before us its true representatives who are ready to suffer punishment in their 
fearless protest against its iniquities m their chivalrous championship of its 
victims. They may he defeated again and again, for the time, yet in them is to 

be seen the true ideal of their civilization. The inspiration that holds them 

steadfast to their best instincts, thlough all the outrage and degeneracy arouud 

them,—that inspiration is the truth dwelling in the heart of Western civilisation. 

It is from that we have to loam, not troru the disastrous self-degradation of the 
modern Western nations. 

To you, young students, who are assembled hero tp-day prepared to go forth 

through the gate of this Univeisity to conquer the woild before you. I offer my 

cordial congratulations. It is you who will beat the seed of a great promise 
towards its fulfilment. 

The sea of humanity aroun 1 you is tumultuous with high waves of contending 
passions. It is as if th * <i »i; an l me onm* agim churning it to raise 

humanity from the depths oi th- d-piring age t » the -.here of the next. This 
time, also, the churnin * rope is a M'ip.*ot, the serpent of gr»»od, winch is voraitting 
forth its po>son. But as vet. we n> sign <d all-heueli :ent, death-jonquouug 

Shivai coming to rescue liwmuuitv bv absoibmg tin-, poison. 

We in India are on the shon* ot this femhly turbulent sea of Time. It has 
not been given to us directly t> t ih,i out share m piloting the world through its 
huffetings. Hat the drag of the imei.troin is upon us from without, and within, 
also, tho advancing waves of chaos are heating right and left. Well-nigh insoluble 
problems rise to confront our eoiiuTrv. one .iffor another. Communal separatism 
and dissension are taking menacing shape, polluting the very source of our well¬ 
being. Tho solution of these problems may not be easy, but it uot found, wo shall 
doseetid lower and lower into the abyss. 

There was a time when culture, fellow-feeling and prosperity reigned in our 
villages. Go to them now and you will see the fang marks of the reptile of dissolu¬ 
tion that bestrides them. Pestilential maladies horn of poverty, of physical and men¬ 
tal starvation, are eating awav their vitaliiy. It is for us ourselves* to think out 
where the remedy lies—hut not by means of ignorant imaginings, nor by dint of 
tearful outburst. Defeated you may be but you must vow that defeat shall not come 
by your deserting the helm in fright, or because you foolishly doom it glorious to 
commit suicide by jumping into the raging wavos. 

We are too readily inclined to be sentimental, Wo oaiinot arrive at the determi¬ 
nation to pursue our endeavour with steady dispassion. Take up your country’s 
burden manfully, iu the light of your own intelligence freed from the vagueness of 
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unrealities, facing and knowing tho folly, tho ugliness, the imperfections that beset 
you for what they really are, exaggerating them according to your particular bias. 
Whore in fact our fate is every day insulting us, depriving as, hamperiug us at evey 
turn—there to delude ourselves with home-made claims to superiority, is one of the 
worst symptoms of our foebleuess of character. 

If you would truly set to work you must begin by realising that tho seeds of our 
downfall are within us, doeply imbedded in our character, our society, our habits, our 
unreasoning prejudices. Whenever I see our people seeking to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for our evil lot on some outside circumstance, to lay the blame for our ill-suc¬ 
cess solely on the enmity of some alien party, to rem t ain content with shouting 
thoir plaints into the unresponsive void, my heart cries out, as did old King Dhri- 
tarashtra : “Then do l despair of victory ! ’ 

The day has come for us to sally forth against our internal enemies, to deliver 
a massed attack on the ago old follies that are the real roots of our misfortune. We 
must raise our own powers out of tho slough of tannsic inertness into which they 
have fallen, and wo hop'* to mako honourable p>\aee with the power of our opponents *, 
otherwise any truce that we may pat<Ji up will be one in which we ate bound hand 
and foot in tho chains of b**ggny and in h'btc In" We can only rou^e the best 
in others by means of tho b"->r in ourselves an 1 in thi* host will lie tho welfare of 
both. Full of holes ar*» the ve->^*K into win di aie cu'-.t tin* reluctant doles granted 
to the prayers of the weak, of fjuick^an 1 ii tho foundation on which rest tiie favours 
so obtained. 

L**t honour come to me fiorn Thee 
Through a call to uiim; d ’spei ne ta>k 
In tin* pi S '* of poignant suilenugs, 

Lull in" not into languid dreams. 

Shake me out of tins cringing m the dust. 

Out of th" fettius that shackle-, oui mind, 

Male** futile oui destiny. 

Out of the unreas in tii it hen Is our dignity down 
I uidoi tie* iudiscnmmat" foot of dictators,’ 

Shatter this age-long shame of ouis 
And iai.se our head 
In to the boun lies-* 
lu to the g.*n*Mou.> light. 

In to the an of fieedora. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The Osmania r»ivemity C invocation was held at Hydeiabal ( Deccan ) on the 
11th. February 1937. >ir Sft.i'i Sulatoi m, in the eoiuse of his Convocation address, 
observed : 

“Urdu language shall ever lemain deeply indebted t<> the munificence and 
generosity of 11is Exalted Higliuess who has confetied peimanent benefit on it by 
founding this great institution." From the national point of view, lie said, it would 
be an ideal thing if theio could be one single language and one script for the 
whole of India ; but such an ideal was not capable of attainment within a few 
centuries. There was unfoitunately considerable centioversy In India ou account 
of different scripts in use. That bewildering variety was the greatest impediment 
in tho "way of the unification of Indian languages. But it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that at some distant future there might be unanimity in 
adopting Hr man characters as common script for all Indian vernaculars. Were it 
possible to bring about such a compromise, all difficulties in the way of a single 
script for the whole of India would be completely removed, even a common 
language could develop in a few generations by ordinary evolutionary process, 
ide added : “Indeed, when the whole world comes to realise better the needs of 
mankind for a common language aud greater convenience of a common script, 
there may perhaps be some international agreement under tho auspices of 
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the League of Nations for adopting a new system of phonetic characters based 
exclusively on scientific analysis of sounds, accurate representation somewhat on 
lines of shorthand system.” 

Referring to the differences between various communities in India, Sir Shah 
said that divergence seemed to be accentuated because we live in a caste and 
community ridden country where, from very childhood, outlook is narrow and not 
broad. In reality, the struggle is more economic than political or religious and it 
lies with Indian Universities to ameliorate conditions and bridge the gulf as far as 
possible. University centres where youths of all communities are thrown togothor 
in a common atmosphere should inculcate the spirit of mutual tolerance and 
friendly co-operation and create common national feeling. 

Dealing with the functions of a University, Sir Shah Sulaimau said : U A 
University must be a fountain head of knowledge, fiom which the thirst for truth 
can be quenched, and a source from which the light of learning must radiate. It 
has to be an institution both for the acquisition of knowledge and for its diffusion 
and distribution. And it ought to fulfil the two-fold purpose of being a training 
ground for the development of intellect and reason, and also a cultural institution 
for the perfection of more refilled feelings. The woith of a University will be 
judged not by the number of departments it has opened, but by the contribution 
it makes to the advancement of human knowledge. The Universities are vying 
with one another in producing graduates, regardless of effn iency. ’ 

“The immediate need of the horn,” he continued, “is neither any rapid 
multiplication of Universities, coupled with a sudden increase m the number of 
scholars attending such institutions, noi any diastio ivstrietion on admissions. 
What is wanted is a re-orientation of the Academic policy. Every University has 
not the good fortune of the Osmania University in getting a plentiful supply of 
funds due to the genero&itv <>f its benevolent pation. It is. then-fore, useless to 
expect that in the face of the growing need of the otlu-i public departments, 
State aid would be more and more generous. With the paucity of funds, the only 
effective method for national institutions to meet the crisis seems to he to grade 
down the salaries of the teaching staff' and grade up the fees charged from scholars 
so as to make the two commensurable with one another, as in tin- case of British 
Universities, which have the experience of centuries behind them. 

“One way of bringing about such a result would hi* to re-arrange the scale of 
University fees charged. Eveiy student who passes an entrance examination in the 
first division should be admitted into the higfier chrs free of University fees alto¬ 
gether, and also helped with scholarships. The existing fees may be retained for 
students passing in the second division; and to increase the Umveisity revenues, 
about double the amount of the fees may be fixed for those who come with a pool 
third. Such a graduated scale of fees, without closing the door to less qualified 
students, would put some restriction on them, and at the same time offer an additional 
encouragement to the better class of students. There will, on the one hand, be a 
saving of money for development of the department** and the improvement of the 
ill-equipped laboratories and libraries, and on the other hand, it will increase tho 
revenue and put an indirect ch<*ck on indiscriminate admissions. Thoio ought to tie 
no obstacle whatsoever in the way of the deserving, lor prosecuting their studies 
up to the University standard. The system should be so modelled that only talonted 
students who are likely to benefit most from University education, should continue 
their studies up to the higher classes, while those not gifted should leave off earlier 
to follow other pursuits. 

“With the growth of piimary and secondary 'education, it is but inevitable that 
the University education must in its turn expand as well. University education 
should be broad-based on a new system of secondary education which, in addition 
to giving students a hteiary aud cultural education, should also qualify them for 
particular callings and professions, so that instead of unnecessarily prosecuting their 
studies further, they may early direct their energies to commercial and industrial 
pursuits, with a better chance of earning a decent livelihood. There need not bo 
any demarcation botwcon ordinary secondary schools, on the one hand, and technical 
schools, on tho o.her, as both cultural and technical education can, with a proper 
organisation of tho secondary education system bo more usefully combined t.gothor." 

Concluding, Sir Shah said : “My sincere and earnest appeal to you is that you 
should endeavour to acquire a right judgment to view the various problems facing 
your country with wisdom and foresight. If you take any rash and hasty stops, it 
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may spell disaster to your career, and perhaps to an extent not quite 'appiehendod 
by vou. 

“No doubt, as you pass out from this Univeiity, some of you may have to face a 
world of keen competition and a period of long 'waiting bofor success is achieved ; 
but do not despair of the future. Be Jitm and resolute, full of hope and inspiied 
with ambition, and above all. have confidence in youiselves, and faith in your capa¬ 
city. Do not forget that Iheie are millions of people in this country in all grades 
of society, ranging from the high to the low and every one cannot expect equal 
piospenry.'* 


The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

In his addiess to tie* Convocation of the Bonaie-. Hindu University, held at Benares 
on the 2nd March 1937. Sir M. IT.wr */,n ai,<i laid emphasis on tin* development of 
indiiMnos. Tndustiiah/e or prri-dr. he d“<lared. -should he our slogan m futuiu as in 
the progressive wi’st . Sir M. \ >^rry > nrnya sai l .— 

In the decade ending 19;ll, tho populated *.f Delia in< p"-ed bv nvie than 30 per 
i nit. It IS exported to swell up tn 4 on million bv Hill 'J'ti“ food production of 
the country is not keeping pan*. The present average monthly income of the Indian 
p«*oph* in estnnaO'd .it at»out Us. t» per head of the p .pul.ttiori, The income of tho 
pooiej classes falls far below this h.rure. The trac* depression sm.,e 1930 lias 
ieduced agiH-uhniai income and hardened tho let of tie* iniul population. The stan- 
<i.ud of living so low that, to quote an English a ith >r. the table of minimum food 
requirements laid down by the Minister of Health for the Bnti'-h umomployed would 
mean unheard-of luxury for the population of India'. The m rural areas 

earn on an average ID 3 to 3 per head pei month, that is, D>s thaii 4 shillings in 
English money. Rural indebtedness is » a!« ulated at about ID. 350 per family. Over 

per cent, rtf this population live in lints oi hovels built of mud and thatch. In 
the words of a prominent public lea ler in Bengal, the piobiem of a square meal 
every day and some kind of eoai-e cloth to <ovei nudity is the piublem of pro¬ 
blems, which stares us m the face’. 

Since trade depression set m in 1929 mo mp'mv meet has deepened. The people in 
authority in this eonntiv have in a s t >n^e abolished unemployment an 1 the horror-, it 
would conjure up if tin* truth were known by refusing D keep count. Another 
gloomy feature in the situation is that r-ui'y *a 90 pm ( out, of the population still 
t cniam illiterate and therefore ill-equipped to’think ahead and work for theii own 
advanrement. As a result of these disabilities added to malnuti ition. tho average 
!:fo of the Indian is only about half tie* average age of the European. Dr. N. I. 
van der Meive, leadet of the Free Mate Nationalists m South Afnoa, recently made 
a public statement in with h be said: .... (Hu natives tn Smith Africa are undoubted¬ 
ly much hotter ofl than 90 per cent, of the population of India... Tho people live 
mainly in mud huts in which tit" most elementary health rules aio unknown .India 
is still an unhappy country and over its vast population hangs the menacing cloud 
of poverty, misery and ignoraeo’. All these statements seem reliable. But making 
allowance for possible unconscious exaggoratixn, if even To per cent, of what is stated 
,s true, it will be agreed that the situation is intoleiahle. and a iadieu!, a drastic re¬ 
form is immediately called for. 

In view of mass poverty and unemployment, our tirst thought should be for 
the poor, and any ameliorative measures taken should be to raise their standard of 
living and at rest their further degradation. Life .', necessities, that is, tho goods and 
services needed to maintain a normal existence, fall under six heads, namely, food, 
clothing, housing, education, expenses on social functions, and recreation, amusements, 
etc., to occupy leisure. We have with us an ignorant, ill-nourished and underfed 
population. With an income of Es. 2 to 3 per head per month, the living conditions 
°* the majority of our peasant and wage-earning classes cannot but be regarded as 
precarious in the extreme. In the case of tho poor, education is practically neglected, 
ihe future citizens of this realm are growing up in dense ignorance and their ex¬ 
penses on marriages, fuuorals, eto...aro excessive and ruinous. I have discussed the 
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income question with intelligent farmeis in villages in several parts of the country 
and with university professors, economists and loading business men in some of tho 
cities and districts both in Central and Southern India. The result may be sum¬ 
marised like this. 

Taking one hundred families in a district, it may be assumed that 2 per cent, of 
them are well-to-do, oach family earniug on an avorago Rs. 150 per mouth, 18 fami¬ 
lies belong to the middle class, both upper and lower, with an average income of Rs. 
75, and 80 families are of the poorer classes who earn Rs. 20 in cities and towns, 
and RvS. 10 in villages, or an average of Rs. 11 per head of the entiru poorer popu¬ 
lation. These figures give an average monthly income of Rs. 25 per family, or Rs. 
60 per head per annum, for the whole country. For bare existence this income 
should be at ieast doubled, and this doubliug will not come about without a plan 
and an organised big-scale effort. To securo this, fundamental, nay, revolutionary 
changes nro necessary in the administrative and social policies of the country. 

The immediate aim should bo to double the income of the poor. This done, the 
income of the two upper classes will automatically increase by at least 50 per cent. 
Tiie main remedies to this end lit* in increasing production and so. vice, as will be 
presently explained ; in raising the literacy and skill of the people ' and in launching 
a country-wide scheme of credit facilities to linaneo farming opoiations and iiual 
business generally. Under modern conditions tho standard of living of tin* people 
and the remedies for unemployment aie becoming more and move the concern of tho 
State in progressive countries. This should become a prominent featuio iu this 
country also. 

The area under cultivation in Ihitish India is not moie than one acre per head 
of the total population. The yearly inc< me from pi educe at current prices cannot 
bo very different from Rs* 15 to Rs. 25 per a< io. There is little scope fui any 
substantial growth of income fiom this source. Industries and trade are the real 
want. These common truths should become widely known. The Universities should 
take a hand in propaganda work to open the e>es of the people to the need of tlii.s 
great change in their outlook. At the same time torieet healthy ideals should he 
impressed upon the common people by means of mass education and by propaganda 
for citizenship training. 

The real source of prospeiitv of any community is the quantity of goods p?n- 
duced and the value of services* lendeml by its people. The production will bo 
from agriculture or industries, and the set vice, in trade, tianspoit, conimuni'-atioris 
and other occupations and professions. The prosperity (tf the country as a whole, 
and indirectly of the individual citizen, will depend upon the value of goods and 
services produced by the entue population. 

For a century past, particularly iu the Dominion of Uannda, ‘the number of 
workers required to produce food has been steadily do-lining fiom something like 
75 per cent to about 17 per cent at the present time. In the economy of 
Sweden, we know that in recent years tho number of poisons who gain 
their livelihood from agriculture has markedly and steadily diminished, while 
a continuously increasing section of the population has com-? to be occupied 
in industry, tiade and traffic. This is the geneial tendency in every country 
for the past 50 years as evidenced by the example of Soviet Russia, Ger¬ 
many and Japan. India is often spoken of as an agricultural count] y. but it is not. 
made clear to the people that their safety lies is placing more reliance on industries 
and services than on agriculture. The encouragement of industries is au elementary 
policy in progressive countries but its opeiaticu is deplorably neglected hero. 

The basis of a sound programme for securing a higher standard of living is a 
steadily rising total production of goods and services. The standard of living in a 
city, town or village and the purchasing power of its population will be condition 
ed by its production and service. It is necessary that statistics of production and ser¬ 
vice should bo maintained, as far as it is possible to obtain them, for every residen¬ 
tial area, (village, town or city) and the production and consumption in each area 
estimated and checked from time to time to seo whether the area is getting richer 
or poorer. 

For increasing production in industrial countries, the prime factors employed are 
machinery, organization and capital. Thejsituation in this country also calls for extensive 
developments under the same three beads. Measures to this end should be adopted 
both by the Government and by public men and business loaders. Organization 
should include co-operative enterprise of every kind and particularly joint-Btock 
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companies ami propaganda. Farms, factories and shops should be created and 
extended according to local needs, and farming operations industrialized as far as 
possible. 

Of all the developments urgently noeded in this country, the extension of 
industries and industrial life claims the foremost place. Every country that has 
grown rich and prosperous has done so with the help of its industries. For more 
comforts and conveniences, the only prospect is through industry. This conviction 
has been burnt into me since I visited Japan some forty years ago and in subse¬ 
quent fairly oxtensive visits to industrial countries. 

Heavy industries at the present time are of the greatest value for rapid economic 
development of this country. They form the backbone of a healty national economy 
and tho balance-wheel of all large business. There nro some fifteen industries of 
this class which are important, for example, iron and steel, automobiles and aircraft, 
ship-building, power and electrical machinery, other industrial machinery and 
chemical industries. Public attention should be concentrated on these. Now that 
the provinces are soon to become autonomous, each large province might take up 
one or two of these heavy industries and make it its special responsibility to foster 
them. If provincial Governiimuts took prompt action, all tho principal heavy 
industries known in anv part of tie* world and for which there are facilities and 
scope in this country, could be estabh-ihe 1 in three to live years’ time. Such a 
development might be promoted from public loans by the provincial Governments 
wherever it could not be liuauced otheiwise. This will not throw any heavy burden 
on any single provincial Government, an 1 it would be extremely popular with the 
new provincial legislatures. H**avv industries are indispensable for manufactui ing 
Machinery of defence. Within the past few day; we have heard that in .Soviet 
Russia they have created a separate Commissariat or Ministry for Defence, Industry. 
No nation in those days can neglect heavy industry except at its peril. 

Medium-scale industries can be startei by business leaders with Government 
co-operation and help Minor and cottage industries of every class need special 
encouragement from Government aud from every local authority in city, town or 
village. Large suras of capital would be needed which should be provided by the 
many ways in which credit facilities are organized and made available in Western 
countries." Till people are able to invest largo sums from savi ngs, Government 
credit should come to their rescue for this class of development. Several countries 
including America have built up their indu.stnos in this way by loans obtained from 
(Boat Britain. Tariff protection should be available to industries to the fullest 
extent desired by the representatives of the peopl ; in the Central aud Provincial 
Legislatures. To sum up, ‘Industrialise or perish' should be our slogan iu future as 
m the piogressive West. 

In inviting .lit* to deliver tins allnss, the vice-chancellor desired that I should 
givo my suggestions for a icvisol svstom of university education, iu order to make 
cdii'ition rnoic practical to equip the alumni with directing ability aud to i no lease 
pto.iuetivo powet iu the country. We have n >r to go very deep into the subject to 
indicate our immediate needs in* this respect. Our main aim should be to make the 
pioduct of the university an effluent worker and a successful producer. 

The chief defect iu the ptesent system is, as experience has shown, the absence 
<d‘ adequate technical and practical truiuiug in the curricula of studies whether iu 
university, secondary or primary grades. Professor John Dewey of the United 
States of America lias said that ‘in an industrial society the school should be a 
miniature workshop aud a miniature community ; it should teach through practice, 
and through trial aud error, the arts aud discipline necessary for economic and 
social order,’ Under the present system education is not in close contact with life. 
ISchoul and society live entirely apart. The education given is too gonoral for this 
solution of practical problems or as au introduction to practical life. 

Every university should have colleges of technology for mechanical aud 
electrical engineering and allied scioucosj a college of agriculture and a college commerce. 
Research should bocarriodou at these institutions aud a bason officer.attached to each 
college to maintain association between the colleges andftheir research laboratories, and 
the industries and businesses for which those colleges exist. Iu secondary education 
every matriculate should be made to pass an examination in a'handieraft or industry. 
Linked with the elementary sohool system, there should be vocational schools to 
provide training in the elements of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, carpentry, 
engineering, smithy and other trades for the boys, and cookery, dress*making, 
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nursing and houso-wifery for girls. Probably GO per cont of the boys iu rural 
areas would require agricultural training. 

Coming to universal mass education, it may bo stated that in a population 

of 272 millions, at loast 40 millions, or 15 per cent., should be at school. In the 
United States of America the proposition is 23.7, and in Japan 19. Put iu British 
India, at present, only about 5 per cent, are attending educational institutions. The 
proportion of female scholars is hopelessly meagre, being only 2 per cent. The 

literate population of the country is about 15.6 per cent, males and 2 8 per cent 

females, and the general literacy for both males and females is 9.4 per cent. This 

t jroportion should be over 80 m anv well-ordered country. The percentages in the 
Jaired States of America, Canada, Great Britain and Germany are respectively 95 7, 
94.9, 92.5, and 99.7. It is important to liquidate ilhteiaoy in about 15 years’ time. 

The statement that the poverty of the people does not enable them to pay|for elemen¬ 
tary education is erroneous. Nine-truths ot our population live in villages. Education 
should come next only to food an 1 clothing in the poor man’s economy. And if ea< h 
village now without a school is given a small grant, sav, of Rs 100 and asked to 
educate its young folk by its own etl'oits, it will readily do so. There are enough 
literate men with leisure to give a part of their time to this work for a small consi¬ 
deration, if the importance of the measure i-» brought to home to the village popula¬ 
tion. I speak from practical e\p*»rieu •<* gained from an evpeiiment made uudor my 
own eye in this direction about two decades ago. 

As in the case of industries so in respect of e location, money should be found 
by loans if necessary. Money was s > found iu tb*» past for the stmo purpose iu the 
development budgets of Japan. 

The subject of defence ought t> take a p!i*e n-*\t oulv to elocution and industiies 
in any nation-building programme In ha's seabo ird bom; open, adequate piupara- 
tions should be made for its defence. R ipi 1 training of Lilian youths to qualify 
them for ail the three arras of defence fues— lie* army, navy ami air forces—is a 
move which brooks no delay. If you aic atert aul capable, you will be listened to 
aud in the words of a great Aineri :a:i if you mike yourself sheep tie* wolves will 
come and eat you’ You mav have arts, industries, technical skill, prospoious cities, 
efficient transport services, big reservoirs and canals, but without physical effi ¬ 
ciency for protecting them, you arc liable tj fud an easy prey to brute l'otoe. 

As with technical and pradioal elueutein, military training .should ho linked with 
educational institutions of three grades I have h“**u often asked by English frieuds 
how India will defend itself ra an emergency, if diffi unties ares** to future wars 
This is a point to which all well-wishers of the country should give setious attteu- 
tion. To develop self-conhieu-v and fighting spirit iu the people and to increase th-ur 
self-iespect, military education is a m nr qua non. In the villages of Japan, there are 
committees for pieparing and training the eiti/.eu armv and supplying recruits to the 
regular army. Recently it was repotted in the public pi ess th.it persons trained in 

universities and schools in that country were going to act as a liaison agency be¬ 

tween the army aud the people. We have enough man-power iu this country to do 
likewise. 

The standing army costs the country about Rs. 50 croros at present. Much of 
this expenditure can be reduced, if the* restrictions in the Arms Act are judiciously 
removed and a citizen army created. Every man capable of wielding arms should be 
trained in the modern methods oi warfare as is done in Germany, Italy, Jiussia aud 
Japan. And it should not he forgotten that the expenditure on armaments will un¬ 
dergo material reductiou if heavy industries come to be established in the* province 
to the extent suggested. 

1 have dealt with six main heads or problems which como uppermost under 

nation-building. There are many others, but these six aro fundamental, ff in any 

scheme of national advance the problems associated with these six heads are 
handled with vigour and with a right sense of responsibility, the lest will automa¬ 
tically fall into line. When a small advance in economic prosperity is secured for 
the masses by the measures indicated, it will of itself supply the wherewithal for 
promoting nation-building and welfare work of every other kind. 

The only cure for unemployment is a highor standard of living, especially for 
the poor and the only sure way to bring this about is by increasing work, by 
increasing the goods and services produced. Tho system of work should be pro¬ 
perly organised and tho workers disciplined as in the West. There should be 
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fewer ami fewer idlers, part-time workers should work full time aud occupations 
should be created for every one willing to work. 

Among the many ways suggested to us by foreign experience there are three 
large-scale measures which, in my view, will be of immediate value in this 
connection ; 

(1) Citizenship training. (2) Planned development in villages, (3) Planned 
development in cities and towns. 

There should be universal mass education for young persons and uulearned 
adults. Literary training now given in educational institutions should be supple¬ 
mented by practical training, in some of the many ways in which it is possible to 
do it. Separate vocational and trade schools, workshops and experimental and 
demonstration stations should be thickly scattered over the land. The population iu 
every village should he instructed to learn to maintain records of goods and services 
produced during the year. I have seen an admirable system of how this should 
be done in the model villages of Japan which is worthy of imitation. In cities aud 
towns, whether the residents collectively aie growing rich or pool could be ascei- 
tained by similar methods, by valuing statistically such activities as lend them¬ 
selves to measurement in industry, trade, transport, bauking, etc. Such a test has 
been suggested for the city of London. The main object of all these measures should 
be to increase the skill and working power of the citizen and to augment the total 
value of goods aud sei vices produced m any distrut or any other given area from 
year to year. 

In view of the uncertain world political situation, uation-building for defence 
also calls for special attention. England is at preseut taking steps to give physical 
training to her population and to build up new and more powerful armaments. 
She will need help from this country. Uue of the clauses iu the instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General in connection with the recent Government 
ot India Act is that the Defence of India will be more aud more the concern of 
the Indians themselves.” The British Government have thus given a hint to our 
people that they would do well to equip themselves gradually for self-defence. 
Our own self-government, when it comes, will be au empty show unless the 
country is adequately equipped for self-defence. 

Only large-scale plans and disciplined action will lead to success in nation-wide 
activities. Men with patriotic fervour should be invited to lead in order to secure 
the degree of discipline and regimentation necessary for a directed economy. The 
country has abundant human material for this purpose. 

Iu totalitarian states under dictators in Germany, in Italy, in Soviet Russia, 
people’s lives are regulated bv various restrictions with the object of consolidating 
and a igmeutmg national power and raising the standards of income aud comfort 
of the nation as a whole. People have submitted themselves to curtailment ot 
liberties for the sake of their collective security and economic advantage. Iu 
Lidia too we have had unitary control of a kind but it has been one which has 
offered us iestriotions iu plenty, amenities unis with a sparing hand. 

The people should bo free to plan as they will, produce what they want, 
inciease efficiency in directions m which they feel they are deficient aud mobilise 
the country’s resources in materials and man-power for all their rightful tasks. 

In European countries, two fgreat measures have been adopted since the close 
ol the War mainly for economic safety, namelv, (1) a National Economic Council 
and (2) a Development Plan. The plan adopted is usually a Five-Year Plan, and 
its working under the control ot the Economic Council is regulated by the changing 
conditions of international polities aud trade. These two measures, or some others 
having a liko purpose, are urgently needed in India. If their operations is placed 
under the control of trusted leaders, they will prove of incalculable value for 
increasing tho volume of natioual (production aud service. 

Several provinces, such as Madras, Bengal and Bombay have made a beginning 
in welfare and rural uplift work. The Madras Government has started district 
economic councils. If tue object is to provide a steadily rising total production 
of goods and set vices and reduce unemployment and under-employment among the 
rural population, these measures cannot but be regarded as too insignificant and 
scrappy to have any marked effect within the life time of the present generation. 
The district councils should be enlarged and extended and placed under the 
control of a Provincial Council or Commission composed of trusted leaders. 

52 
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The, least that the Government of this country can do is to chalk out a 
reast led Development Plan—a three-year or five-year plan— and appoint a 
representative Development Commission to give it effect. In a leceut publication 
I pave given details as to how this could be done. I aUould like to repeat here 
that no appreciable results, nothing great, can be achieved without a large sc|Jh 
organization. 

I have given prominence to uation-buildiug activities not only because we are at 
the threshold of a new constitution, but also because without creating a new outlook 
for our people and without operating on a comprehensive plan and programme t>f 
reconstruction, the present dangerous mass poverty and ignorance in this country can 
never be cured. Since the War, extensive reforms, i ^construction and rehabilitation 
have gone on in Western countries. 

I have tried to present a true picture of what we in India need in this 
respect. The picture may be imperfect m many respects, but no statesman, or 
economist can discharge his duties to this country without visualising such a 
picture, without placing before himself u clear perspective view of the country's 
real needs and of some at least of the many measures and methods by which such 
needs are being met in progressive countries.* 

Extensive revision and reconstruction of our national life are uecessaiy ; politically 
because Iadia has been a dependency hitherto and vast numbeis of people have been 
without the power of self-help and self-improvement ; in the economic sphere be¬ 
cause, mass poverty exists here to a degree unknown to Western countries ; and 
socially because, the Indian mass mind has to be liberated irorn the stupefying spell 
of many ancient traditions and narrow prejudices. 

I would ask you all young men aud young women flesh fiom the University |o 
keep these nation-buildiug problems constantly before your mind's eve in whatever 
region or department'of the country’s life your lot may be cast. To the graduates 
particularly who are leaving this University to-day to take their ('bailees in the 
wider world outside, I would say a few of'you will no doubt devote your lives to 
some great object for the country’s good as your venerable] Vice-Chancellor has dope. 
And to all of you, I trust, one of the principal ambitious in life will be to give 
every encouragement and suppoit in your power to the achievements, the efficiency, 
the good name and the glory ot voui people aud country. 

Since nation-building [afleets the security of your own homes and living, thoughts 
on this ’subject are likely to hunt you all through life. Old conditions are changing , 
old moralities aie crumbling. Our dream world in this * country has always been a 
woild of contemplation and holidays. Life here was regarded as in a transition stage 
on its way to a better woild Foveity was praised. Remember that such senti¬ 
ments mouse deiision in the practical progressive people of the West. It is due to 
such attitude and tiaditiuns that with a population of about one-fifth of the world, 
w»* possess less than ouc-o:ghteoutli «>t tin* wealth I have heaid India and China 
spoken of as the two e< unoimc slums <»! the world In the West, both for success 
and happiness reliance ha. long come to i«* placed on woik- oigamzed, disciplined 
work—-iathei than on contemplation To get tin* most of oneself is becoming the mle 
of the woild at large, and pauperism however begotten is legurded as fatal to nation¬ 
al progress. 

Contact with our Bntish ruleis has done much to take us out of the qld rut, but 
what advance we have made, has been accomplished by imitation and example and 
not through either the direct initiative of the people themselves or any . purposefd! 
policy on the pait of the Government t<> develop a modern order. 

For any general rise in the country’s prosperity place reliance on production and 
service organized on a basis of mutual tiust and cooperation among oui country 
men. For your own success, place reliance on your capacity, character, aud power 
of will, all of which qualities eau bo piogressively strengthened, if you choose, by a 
life-long process of self-improvement. Your vision added to your courage aud detVi- 
mination is the measure of your power. The master word is woik. Work ateadily 
to build ujj your worth aud power, keep conscience i,u icctitude, aud 

‘Let all the ends thoiv aim'st at be tny country’s, 

The God’s and truth’s. ' 



The Aligarh University Convocation 

The Annual Convocation of the Aligaih Uriiveisity was hold on the 7th. March 
1937. A very large and distinguished gathering including .Sir Frank Noyce, Nawah 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawah Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Nawah Sakar Yar Jung, Nawab- 
zada Liayaqat Ali Khan and Nawah Ohaidur Kali arm Khan attended the function. 

Mr. A. Halim , pro-Vice-Chancellor, suiveying the woikiug of the year expiessed 
satisfaction on all rouud progress 

Dr. Ztauddm , Vice-Chancellor gave away the degree to successful students and 
then road his Convocation address. In the course of hi* address he said 

‘Many reforms are nceodod in oui education system, but thcie am two subjects 
which 1 cannot help noticing. The lir.it is the question of secondary education 
which is the hack bom? of the whole educational svitem of a country inasmuch as 
it supplies teadieis to primary s -li >>’, an 1 train-. stul oiu for higher institutions. 
But unfortunately this education ii nun h ncglecte 1 in thh eountry ; and its com¬ 
plete i eoi gauisatnm and ovei hauling is the crying neol of the day, especially in 
view of the ineieasiug unemployment ot our educate i youig men 

Continuing, l>i. Ziauddiu said: It i> gratifying to sec that a special committee 
has been appointed bv the Unit**.! I’/ovnn (jovnimeut to examine the mattei 
and the Ceutial A Ivisoiv Boaid of Education of the fiovoi nmout of fndia have 
albO taken up tins question. Both tb-'se bodies have divus->ed i f with the two 
experts appointed by the tioveinment <>f India viz.. Me^sis Abbott and AVood. The 
weakest point in our education piohlem is the system of examinations. Researches 
are now being » arnod on in eveiy country to improve the system, but xvo in India 
have not yet realized oven the necessity ( >f reform. 

Expressing Ins felicitations to //. E. H fhc Maharaja of Hydcrahad, the 
Chancelloi of tire l’nivursit\. T)r. Ziau him sail that tin** univoisitv had ever been 
bound by the closes! ties of ielation-lup to tic mien and the people of Hyderabad 
and these ti*>s had been f titlno <vmoutcd by his acceptance of tho office of the 
Chancellorship of the Cnivoisity. 

Concluding Ins address. I)i. Zia-ul-Jha Ahmrd exhoitc] tho students who got 
their new decrees to mo to the o.eauou and march foin.ud towards the new 
world that lav bofnio tie m There is alwa> > imm foi ruent and ability, and every 
student tie hoped, wmtld demons)rate thou ability in making then way up to the 
highest level of life’s achievement. 


The Gurukul Uni versity"Con vocation 

The Convocation <>f the tiuiukul imivonitv wa. hell at Haidwar <m th« 
27th. March 1937. Affei inferring to the idea!** and achiexements of tho 
Uoivejbity, Mr. N. Safyamut ty, in the «ouise of his Convocation Aidless, tlwelt on 
the importance of tho study of Scieuce and said . - 

“I have long been associated with University life and University work in mv 
nait. of the country in various capacities. I am deeply and continuously interested 
in University education But, of course, those Universities aie entirely different 
from yours But whatever differences may be, there is no doubt whatever that the 
spread of right education on sound lines is the imperative need in our country. 
For the tragic fact remains that, although our country is in point of history the 
longest educated in the World, still it is the least educated in point of numbers 
♦o-aay. Further, I believe that full democratic Swaraj is based on the footing of 
educated, intelligent and discriminating electorates. The spread of true education 
from tho lowest to the highest standard is thus the-concern of all those, who love 
this country and seek to serve her. 
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“While these modern Universities have undoubtedly done a great deal in creating 
a large number of meu and women, patriotic, disinterested, able and self-sacrificing 
who ,lave devoted and are devoting their lines to the service and the freedom of 
the Motherland, there is no doubt whatever that, on the whole, that education has 
not. been productive of permanent benefit to this country. Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise, because the foundations of this education were laid by Lord Macaulay 
in his famous minute. With a few changes here and there, these foundations, 
remain more or Jess what they were. It is right and proper that we should know 
something of these foundations, in order that we may repair the mistakes of the 
past. I give one quotation below to show tho nature of these foundations : 

u The question now before 11 s is simply whether, when it is our power to teach 
this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 

when we can teach European science we shall teach systems which by universal 
confession whenever they differ from those of Europe! differ for tho worse and 

whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at tho public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgiace an 
English farrier.—astronomy, which would movo laughter in girls at an English 
boarding school—history abounlnig in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long and geography, male up of seas of treacle and sees of butter.” 

“It is, I believe, no exaggeration to saw that all tie* historical information which 
has been collected from all the books written in Sanskrit language is less valuable 
thau what may be found in the most paltry atn ldgements used at preparatory 
schools in England.” 

No wonder that starting on this basis our education has, on tho whole denation¬ 
alised 11 s, has produced merely an army of clerks, who lack initiative and indepen¬ 

dence and has not served the higher purpose of true education. It was. therefore, 
right and proper that the Gurukulu Seminary should have been established by tho 
Aiya Sabha in 1912 in the Punjab From a small elementary "( bool it has grown 
up into a full fledged University. Yours is a residential educational institution right 
up to the highest College classes. Youi couises of instruction last over 14 veais, 
with an additional period of two years for getting your Doidoiate Degree. Mostly 
humanities are taught here special importance being placed on the study of Sanskrit. 
You also study here the Vedas. Indian Philosophy Sanskrit. Literature, English. 
History. Economics. Western Philosophy, Sanskrit. ^Literature. English, Ilistoi v. 
Economics, Western Philosophy, Comparative Study’ of Religions and Chomistiv. 
You have also done well in so shaping vour curricula that, at the end of the eighth 
01 tenth year a boy may well go to Engineering or Legal studies. 

Your curricula aim at bringing about the cultural regeneration of India, Youi 
ambition is to turn out scholars, who will be the leaders of thought and of action in 
the country. You have already sent out good men. who have made their mark 
in the tielil of national service. To me it is a peculiar pleasure to be here on this 
dav, because this seat of learning is intimately associated with that great man, that 
great saint and that great patriot, the late Swami Hhradhanand. Your ideal site on 
the banks of the great Ganges is a source of perennial attraction to all, and the 
expenses of schooling in your University are adopted to the needs of your country. 
Above all yours is an independent University, pursuing purely Indian ideals and 
seeking to produce Indian patriots and Indian gentleman. I congratulate you on 
your work and wish you well in the future. 

The great characteristic of your University on which 1 should like to congratu¬ 
late you particularly is the ideal of Brabmaohary, which you practise. Brahma- 
oharya is peculiarly associated in our country with the period of study. It is not 
a mere physical state, it is also a mental state, and to the extent to which you pro¬ 
duce trained Brahmacharis, who, at the end of that period of training here will 
enter the Grasastha life, you are building secure foundations of Hindu and Indian 
life. 

Moreover, yours is a true Gurukula. The English word ‘hostel’ is a poor transla¬ 
tion for that word. Y r ou teachers and students, not only live together, but Jive as 
members of a common joint family. The advantage of that life for true education 
cannot be over estimated. I have already referred to your situation on the banks 
of the Ganges. I hope familiarity has not bred contempt in your minds. To the 
Hindus all over India especially in South India, the Ganges stands for all that is 
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pure, noble ami exalting in our country. To spend some of the mosi impressionable 
periods of yours lives on the banks of the Ganges and in these beautiful surround¬ 
ings is a proud privilege, for which you must be highly thankful and of which you 
must take full advantage. 

“The medium of instruction in the Uuiversity is Hindustani, as it ought to be. 
I am one of those, who though ignorant of Hindustani, profoundly believe that 
Hindustani should become the lingua franca of India, as early as possible I hope 
your students will go out as missionaries of the gospel also throughout the 
countiy. As an humble student of Sanskrit, 1 congratulate you aud youi University on 
the great importance they attach to Sanskiit studies. Sanskrit is to Indian eultuie, much 
moie than what Greek and Latin are to European culture. Sanskiit is not a dead 
language; it is a liviug language even to-day. 1 i emember with happiness my last 
visit to your Gurukula, when I had the privilege of listening to your debate in 
Sanskiit. Your attempt to make Sanskiit one« more* the spoken language of scholars 
deserve all encouragement. When I speak of Sanskrit, it is not meiely out of blind 
love, but I believe that to every modem Indian s- holar Sanskrit is essential if he is 
in live in this ccuutiy as a real native. Our Velas, our classes, our epics, ae all 
euOnined in Sanskrit. Ignorance of Sanskiit denies us our lieiitage ; knowledge of 
.Sanskrit gives us a rich literary heritage, which, if I may adopt a simile, is a beau¬ 
tiful garden with flagrant, beautiful and perennial flowers, m whose paths, we can 
wander for years, deriving pleasure, mstnution and exaltation, and never getting 
weary. Of Sanskrit liteiatuie, I can say with some knowledge, that as of all gieat 
woik- "f art. its greatest characteristic is tie- churautensfc of true beauty, that it 
a sumes a new fotm evei v minute.Muieovor, Sanskiit is a common bond of cuittno 
of all Hindus, a d should be the common bond <»f ■u'tuie of all Indians fiom the 
Himalayas to Cape I'omoiin, from Kamrup to Karachi. 

“‘I have been deeply struck b\ tin* simplicity of youi life, the gospel of self help 
< onstautly practised here, and insistences on c mformitv. which von piaetise. Simpli- 
* rfy is h pecuhtilv Hindu and Indian virtue, which we ate slowly grttiug rid of. It is 
time that we w.uit back to it. Modern education in **veiv UniveiMiy has rapidly 
made *>f men an 1 women almost helpless If is light and pioper, theiefore, tliat von 
snou'd be ti.uned. and train ourselves m the ait of self-help, which will ada to 
voui self-respect and dignity. I am one of those who without being superstitious, 
believe that louforrnitv is a great miividual and national viitue. 1 am deeply iro¬ 
nies,-.el bv your dailv routine of life hoie. including the Tloma and Sandhya Vandhana. 
Mere modern iatm. matnm may aigtie that these things an* unneccssai v. but there 
' e m inv tilings beyond the iea<di of aigutneut. and 1 am one of those, who believe 
that m su-di ceremonies there is something to he gamed for the individual, tlw^ s<>« iety 
an 1 the nation. 

1 ee you have a scheme for opening an Industrial College, to be named 
‘>hian idliaiMiida Smlp Vclvalava. an 1 are awaiting to stait it, when necessaiy funds 
have been collected I sincerely hope and tur f tiiat the funis will be forthcoming 
and you will soon open the Industtial t’ollege 

u I noth e that in the earlv classes also y<ui aie giving some piactical and voca¬ 
tional training to the ho\s. If I inav do sr>. I should like to commend to your 
eoihonty the need for giving more importance to the hand aud the eye oi the 
\oungei boys I would also plead for mote impoitam e being given to tire study of 
Modern History, politics an 1 Economics and of Modern Science. It is right that 
voui boys must be appraise 1 with all the modern problems. The eternal varieties are 
thp same. Hut still modern human life is so complex an 1 problems are becoming 
so difficult of solution, that l think the education of your boys will be complete only 
whpn they got a grounding in Science, as also in modern Economies and Politics. 

Time was fifty years ago when we all were giateful to tin* pioneers of modern 
K ietree, who went ou conquering one peak after auothei of unknowu regions of 
knowledge, and the sheer exaltation of fresh knowledge went to our head. Blit, to¬ 
day, while man has invented Science, he has brought forth a Fiankenstm’s Monster, 
which seeks to destroy the creater. Science is leading humanity to destruction. The 
l, se of poison gas, aeroplanes, bombing, to destroy one another by the various so called 
civilised nations is the despair of the lovers of humanity. 

But, I believe that wo, m India, are producing and will soon produce a race of 
scientists, who will harness science to humanity. In that greater woik your Gnrukula 
can play a great part. It should be your privilege to show the wav to modern 
scientists, to subordinate knowledge to the higher -aims of humanity, and not to 
prostitute it for the destruction of humanity. 
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. I h» v e noticed, with exceptions, that there is an amount of inferiority complex 
in the modern Hindu and modern Indian mind. You must get rid of that inferiority 
complex. We have nothing to be ashamed of, or apologetic about, with regard to our 
past. Even in our present state, wo have nothing to be ashamed of. Any other 
,RC rf i? r na * IOD * misgoverned, impoverished, as wo have been for a century and half, 
wifi have ceased to exist. Hut, thauk God, thanks to our Vedio culture, to our 
ancient heritage and to our ideals we still live. More than that, there is a promise 
in the horizon of a life of freedom for this great and Moved country of ours. 
Therefore, you must create and seek to maintain a now self-respect and dignity in 
modern Indian humanity. Your University lias given voti that education, and you 
must make full use of it'. 

Last, but uot least, Europe. America and Japan are madly rushing forwaui 
towards another cataclysmic war. which will end humanity and civilisation, as 
Known to Western Europe. I see no alternative to this but the acceptance of tho 
^ oc * nno “Reace of Eaith and Goodwill to all men 

That can only come after the attainment of freedom by our country, at the 
preaching of that gospel by us. You must, therefore, co-operate m the great task, 
which awaits all of us, the attaining of the fieedom of oui Nlot hoi laud. That free¬ 
dom is to he attained, not merely bv politicians but also h\ scholars, bv social 
serviie woikers, by teacheis, indeed by all Indians in whatever capacity tliev may 
be engaged, lie have to work harmoniously for that gioat ideal. I invite all the 

graduates of this University to co-opoiate in this gieat nation-building woik. 

Ihere is a school of thought in oui count!y. as in otlieis. who hobeve ilut 
modern economic civilisation is the paiadise of humanity 1 sttonglv dis^enl. I be 
, I* eor y °I tho multiplication of wants is not pterions one. Time was, when some 
Euiopean countries believed tliat China, India and other Eastern countne, would 
like to remain as heweis of wood aDd diawois of watei, and that they cool I 
dump fjieir manufactured goods on them. A new economic nationalism is. Imwevm. 
springing up. and eacli country wants to bo self-sufficient. The tragic, failuie of tie* 

recent norm Economic Conference is a point We, in India, have to pleach ant 

P r f c l ,S(i 41 n °w doctrine for our (uoiiomn* well-being 1 do not believe in Uiu 
indefinite multiplication of wants. We aie ncaily .{.> < lores of people. 

If we can but raise the standaid of the aveiage Indian to oven one anna morn 

per head per day. we shall have created a demand which will absorb the ptodm K 

of an our large and small indusliies foi many nunv do.-ad* 1 - to come. 

\\ f> have to build up oui laigo industries, but more, oui small indu'-dins. We 

have to re-build our villages and if wo can do something bv wav of adding s mv 
moje to.the precarious income of the average villagei. we shall have v.uv mstilv 
ftoh*ed the economic pioblem of India. I iuvce \nu to think of tins meat vital 
problem. and do something to help their solution on sound lines. 

In conclusion Ah. Rat yamnrthi said — 

’ fi waul mom and more of educated and thinking men an! women, wh" will 
help us in solving tho gieat piobleras that need solution .it the hands of om eonntiv- 
rw^n Aon should particulaily inculcate in our men and women rmmnunal < •h\inliii* , s-. 
honesty in all spheres of life, and teadiuess saciifice for gieat ideals You must 
recapture the great courage of our ancient home*. pli\si**a| and moial. You must 
j ® rn yourselves to he absolutely non-communal. A gieat Hindu must bo a greatei 
f Lvciv morning in your Univeisity vou pray “May what we lead guard mi 

. a l 1 "’ ,ls l fJ gother, evolve our lapamtios togetliei, win us gloi v and help to 

avoid hate and envy”. There may he no greater ideal before a modem Indian of 
nationalism, of comiadery, and of seivice for the Motherland. 


S. N. D. T. Women's University Convocation 

Dr. R. V. Paranjpye , Vice-chancellor of the Lucknow University delivering the 
Convocation Address of the Shreemati Naihibhai Damodar Thacker say Indian 
Womens’ University held at Bombay on the 27th June 1937, observed : — 

“What is the use of a long and expensive education if it does uot make you 
fitter to cope with the everchangiDg conditions of our world V I! your education 
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has not enlarged your human sympathies, broadened vour minds, and widened the 
sphere of your interests, it cannot be said to have achieved its purpose but simply 
created more learned tools.” 

Re said that all interested in the educational progress of the country could learn 
some lessons from the history of the growth of this University, the earnestness and 
devotion of its founder, Prof. I). K. Kai ve, the public spirit of its chief donor, the 
late. Sir Vithaldas Thakersey and the recognition which earnest aud devoted work 
surely receive# from the general public. 

Speaking about the speciality of the University in having Vernacular as the 
medium of instruction aud examination Dr. Paraujapye said : “Whatever may be 

the political future of our country, and we all hope that there will be no limits to 

our political progress, we cannot forget that. India is one among the nations of the 

world, and that for a loug time at least English is boiui 1 to remain as our medium 

of communication with other nations and peoples ” 

Continuing lie said: “J have often felt that women have shown a truer instinct 
m our political struggle than we men Even though thev are few m number the 
vs omen in om public life have not shown themselves so narrow anJ communally- 
minded as men have and nothing was so cheering to all true nationalists as the de¬ 
liberate opinion of all women s organisations against separate communal electorates 
which aro absolutely opposed to all notions of true nationhood 

*To ths graduates who are receiving their degrees to-dav,’ lie said, “I would like 
to address a few words. They me the pioneers of a new movement in our national 
life. The success or failure of the uew educational experiment conducted by this 
Cuiversitv will be deteimined by the way they conduct themselves in the wide world 
of life. They aie expected to play their roles of wife, mother, daughter and siater 
like other, .women but thev must play them better because of their eduction. They 
are expected to preserve all that is good in our past, shed all the evil excrescences 
and imbibe all that is new hut useful in the other civilisation with which we have 
coin** into contact. Have high ideals, try to carry them out m your life but have 
the charity to sympathise with the weakness of others ” 

Referring to the education ot the University Dr. Purcinjapye said : “If the 
education is imbibed m its true spirit it should implant in you a love of liberty, 
not only fot yourself but also for others, liberty of thought, speech and action sc 
far as It does not impinge on the similar liberty of others. That education should 
teach you to foim your ovvu independent judgment and not make you slaves ot 
others'whether in mind or body. It should teach you to cast off superstition even 
though hallowed by the passage of centuries. It should make you ever ready to 
leviso your old ideas in the light of changing circumstances, It should enable you to 
understand that nothing in the world is standing still hut that everything m match¬ 
ing onward to foim uew combinations.’' 

Concluding Dr. Paraujapye said : “l cannot do hettei than exhort you to learn 
the leal lesson of life of ymu founder Mi. Karvr. Compromise in non-essentials but 
in mu ess in essentials and steadiness to ideals is what you should learn fiom him. 

Vo i have had the great privilege, as I have had all my life, ol coming undei the 

lntluenee, direct oi indirect, of this gieat saint of modern India Other institutions 
may have had founders with more highly resounding names, but no alumnus—oi 
satb’-r alumna—of this Cuivetsity need envy anybody else, foi she can say with 

paidutiable pride that she had been the pupil of an Institution that owes exist¬ 

ence to the titeless energy, indomitable coinage and devoted wuik ot Dhondo 
Keshav Karve. 


The A. I. Muslim Students’ Conference 

The Ali-Jttdia Muslim Students' Conference, which was postponed last-mouth, 
was held at Luckuow ou the 17th. January 1937 in the Gaugaprasad Memorial 
Hall, under the presidentship of Mr. Mushir Husain Kidwai , member of the 
Council of State, with a view to considering the advisability of the formation of an 
All-India Muslim Students' Federation. Police were present on the occasion. 
The meeting was attended by a uumber of delegates representing the various 
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Universities. the majority of which appeared to be opposed to the idea of formation 
of a new organisation. 

Some confusion was caused when the President announced that only two 
representatives of each institution represented and five each from Nadwe and Earan- 
gimahal could vote on the resolutions. After ruling out the objections to this pro¬ 
posal, the President adjourned the session till after the lunch interval. 

The opposition group remained in the hall passing the time in composing poems 
(Mushaira) and making speeches. At the scheduled time, some of them including 
a member of the Executive Guuunittee, went to fetch the President, but the latter 
said that he could not attend owing to indisposition. Thereafter Mr. Faihatulla 
was elected President and the meeting was held. The resolution regarding the 
formation of a Muslim Stn lentV Federation was rejected by a huge majority. 

The meeting requested Muslim students to join the All-India Students' Fedeiation 
in greater numbers. After passing a resolution thanking the President, this meeting 
dispersed. 

The conveners, aftei obtaining the pet mission of the oiigiual Piendeut, imme 
diately after held a meeun" uulei tho presidentship wt Ittikai Hussain and decided 
to form an All-India Mu-dun Shi tents' League to tiold its first session at Calcutta 
The oppositioni-is ti l u »t attend this meeting and the hall presented u deseitei 
appearance 


The Bombay Presidency Students’ Coofereoce 

The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference' opeue 1 at lijinbav on the 2nd. 
January 1937 Mr. Soumyendra Nath Tayur? pi es id mg About 150 delegates attended 

In the course of his address Mi. Tagore characterised Fascism and Nazism as a 
most barbarous and abominable type of national chauvinism. He expressed the 
opinion that there was no contradiction between struggle for socialism and struggle 
for independence. 

Referring to the difficulties of stu Ion’s, he deplored the costliness of education 
and the apathv of the Government, who were hardly interested iu finding jobs fot 
students who left school. He sail that the Sapru Report was no panacea for the 
alleviation of unemployment among educated classes. The whole system of educa¬ 
tion was very vicious. Ir was anti-national, anti-deraocrafic and unscientific. He 
appealed to students to study each and every problem Flung the country An 
abstract profession of love of the Morhcilaud without the necessary cleat under 
standing of the country’s problem was nothing but futile sentimentalism. 

He further said: “At this critical turning point of the liistoiy of the world and 
of India when unprecedented social, political and culturil reaction in the foitn of 
Fascist obseutautism threatens to .submerge hum m society under the deluge ot 
bloody destruction, the students of India iu fraternal solidarity with the Interna¬ 
tional Student Movement must plunge into the vortex of the fight for stemming and 
defeating the Fracist imperialist reaction.” 

Mr. Tagore condemned Fascism, Imperialism and Capitalism as a danger to 
humanity and made a plea for a united front against th iso evils and sought students' 
participation in it. Mr. Tagore opined that the real solution of the unemplo, menr 
problem was possible only when production and distribution of the necessaries 
ot life were organised aud a planned economy was effected and means of production 
owned by the society and not by individuals. The new Constitution and the Baprtt 
Report were all condemned iu turn by Mr. Tagore who asserted that the students 
should not be non-political. 

Mr. K. T. C handy, Chairman of the Reception Committee said that it was often 
said by interested parties that the students’ movement could have no abiding purpose, 
that at best it could ofTer a platform for wild talks and that worst it would^ degene¬ 
rate into sedition-mongering and riotous rabble. Even a casual glance at the students' 
movement in India ana abroad would convince an impartial observer that students 
have played an important, noble and heroic part in shaping the nation’s destinies. 



The International Parliament of Religions 

( Sri RamkrUhna Centenary Celebration ) 

Calcutta—la March to 8th March 1937 

Savants from different parts of the globe, professing different religious faiths and 
representing the cultural heritage of diverse races, met together at the Parliament 
of Religions that commenced its session on the let. March 1937 at the Calcutta 
Town Hall under the distinguished presidency of the world-renowned philosopher, 
I)r. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. 

This International Congress of Faiths had been organised by the Sri Ramkrishna 
Centenary Celebration Committee in connection with the Centenary of the birth of 
the Saint of Dakshineswar. 

The historic hall which was artistically decorated for the occasion, was filled to 
capacity by a distinguished assemblage of delegates and visitors who had journeyed 
from remote parts of the woild to pay their tribute of respect and admiratioa to the 
urophet who was the '‘consummation of two thousands years of spiritual life of three 
hundred millions people’’,—a greal symphony ‘‘composed of the thousand voices and 
thousand faiths of mankind. 

The proceeding* appropriately began with the singing of a Vedic hymn (in 
original Sanskrit, set to music by Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani) by girls in 
chorus, standing round a betlowered portrait rf Sri Ramkrishna. 

Mmm|m 

Following the opening song. Mi. Bijoy Krishna Bose read some of the numerous 
messages received from far and near including those from Mahatma Gandhi. Lord 
Zctlaud and 11 is Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

In his message wired from Wardah, Mahatma Gandhi said, "Wish Parliament 
success. Wish it could do some constructive work.'* 

Lord Zetland in his message recalled his association with the Ram Krishna 
Mission duiing his sojourn in Bengal and desired to convey his cordial wishes for 
a very successful gatheiin^ of the representatives of the various rgligious creeds 
at the Parliament of Religious. “It would have given me great pleasure,” His 
Lordship said, “to be present if it were possible so that I might meet once again 
my many friends who would bo there. But since, that is not possible, l shall at 
least be with you in spiiit.” 

In his message His Excellency the Governor of Bengal said, “It is with much 
interest that I have learnt of the holding of the Parliament in honour of the 
'■onter.ary of Sri Ram Krishna, and I trust that the discussions of the delegates 
may further the causes which Ram (vtishna had at heart, religious harmony, 
social toleration and inter-racial concord.” 

3ir A fonrnotha Nath Mukherjee , Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
extending a cordial welcome to the delegates and visitors, said, “It is only meet 
and proper that, on the occasion of the birth centenary of this glorious apostle of 
‘Harmony of Religions’, worthy representatives of various religions should have 
assembled here with tho noble object of establishing a closer relationship of amity 
and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of tho world.” 

Tn proposing Sir Brajendra Nath Seal to the chair, Sir B. U Mitter pointed out 
that Dr. Beal’s name was so well-known that very few words were necessary to 
introduce him to this gathering. He would however only mention a matter of 
peculiar significance. This year’s Parliament of Religions had been convened under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee. Dr. Beal had personal contact with the 
sage of Dakshineswar and he was an intimate friend of Sri Kamkrishna’a most distiu- 
guished disciple. Swami Vivekananda. Dr. Seal could well be claimed as “Wise man of 
the Bast” and they felt confident that under his guidance tho deliberations of the 
Parliament would be conducted on a high spiritual level. 

Seconding the proposal Mr. ffirendra Nath Dntt said it was in the fitness of 
things that Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, the Doyen of Indian philosophers, who had 
5’d 
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made the whole range of knowledge his own and who had hovered freely among 
all the great religions of the world, should be asked ta preside at this momentous 
gathering. 

Rising amidst a great ovation from the assembly, Dr.- Real regretted his 
inability to personally deliver the address. °It is very unfortunate”, he said, “that 
1 have recently fallen ill and can hardly stand up. f would therefore request one 
of my triends to read out my address. Dr. Seal’s presidential address was then 
read by one of his pupils, full tert of whioh appears below. 

Following the presidential address, delegates from different parts of the world 
conveyed their cordial greetings and best wishes for the success of the Parliament 
on behalf of their respective conntries. 

Sir Frauds Yottnghusband in conveying hearty greetings to the Parliament on 
the 8oci ? t y * or promoting the study of Religions League of Nations Union 
and Pali Text Society, London presented a volume containing the minutes of pro¬ 
ceedings of the last session of the World Congress of Faitlis held in London last 
summer. “I can hardly say”, he said, “the delight with which 1 personally come 
here once more to the land of my birth and with what great interest I am looking 
forward to the proceedings of your great Congress for 1 had many years past had 
the orofoundest admiration for that great saint the centenary of whose birth you are 
celebrating now”. 

The Prime Minister to the Tashi Lama Tibet, (Ngak. Chhen Rinpoche) said that ii 
had given him great pleasure to be present at this World Congress of Faiths. He 
brought good wishes to the Congress from all the Buddhists of Tibet under the seat 
of the holy Tashi Lama . ‘ I heartily wish the Congress all success in its universal 
cause in bringing peace, good-will anil happiness to mankind. I offer my blessings 
to the world Congress on this auspicious occasion of the centenary celebration of 
Ramkrishna , one of the greatest spiritual geniuses of India. 

Mme. Prof. Helene de Wilmangrabowska (Kradow University, Poland), Dr. H Oaotz 
(Kern Institution Leyden, Holland), Prof Tan Yuan-Shun (8ino-Indian Culture 
Society and National Central Research Institute, Nankin, China), Miss Helen Mary 
Boulnois, Johannesburgh, South Africa), Mr. Yusuf Ahmad Bagdadi (Bagdad, Iraq), Mr. 
Sheik Muhammad (Cairo) Swami Parmananda (Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mast, U. S. A, 
Dr. Peter Bokie (Cincinnata, Ohio. U. 8 . A. ). Maung Aye Maung (on behalf of the 
Buddhists of Burma), Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bombay) on behalf of the Jewish community, 
Mr. I). N. Wadia (Superintendent Geological Survey.of India ) on behalf of the 
Parsi community, Prof. Tulshidas Kar on behalf of the Theoaophical Society, Calcutta, 
Bwami Nirvendananda on behalf of the Ramkrishna Math, Belur, Devapriya Valisia- 
ha on behalf of the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, Saidar Jamiat Singh on behalf of 
the Sikhs and another delegate on behalf of the Jain community, Prof. Beaoy 
Kumar Sarkar (International Federation of the Societies and Institutes of Sociology, 
Paris and Geneva) offered their cordial greetings to the Parliament. 

Conveying greetings to the Paihament ou behalf of the Muslims of Bengal, Dr. 
R. Ahmed said : “I bring to this Assembly greetings from the followers of Islam in 
Bengal. Islam has always piided itself on its spirit of toleration and brotherhood. It 
is fitting that on the occasion of the centenary celebration of that prophet of religi¬ 
ous harmony the followers of all different leligions should meet together. Teaching* 
of Ramkrishna have distinctly affected the lives of Muslims of Bengal in various 
ways. The holding of this Parliament of Religions will cement the friendship bet¬ 
ween the followers of different religions. Devout Muslims realise that the fundamen¬ 
tals of ail religions are one though they may be clothed in various garbs. It la in 
keeping with the spirit of the times that this Parliament is being held when the 
world is groping for a synthesis of all religions and cultures. 

Swami Abhedananda , who took the chair after Dr. Seal had retired as he was 
Feeling unwell, said : “In the name of Sri Ramkrishna, in the name of the world- 
renowed Swami Vivokananda, in the name of Ramkrishna Mission and the Ramkriabna 
Order. I welcome all the delegates who have come from far and near and offer my 
cordial greetings to them. Ramkrishna has been the consummation of all the pro¬ 
phets, seers and incarnation of divinity that came before his advent. I hope this 
Parliament of Religions will sound the death-knell of all communal strife .and 
struggle.” 


The Welcome Addreee 

In. his address as Chairman of the Reoeption Committee of the Parliament of 
Religions, Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee said :—“More than two years ago when 
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the eoheme for oelebrating the British Centenary of Paj-amabansa Sri Sri Ramkrishna 
Deva was first drawn up, it was considered the most essential part of the programme 
to convene a Parliament of the Religions of the world, Jbis, as you' all know. Is 
quite in consonance with the spirit of the message of the great'saint’wjio was the 
^consummation of two thousand years of spiritual life of three hundred million 
people’*—a great symphony “composed of the thousand voices and thousand laths of 
mankind.” 

When in 1893 a Parliment of Religions was oonveued at Chicago, its object among 
other thing8*were : (l) to promote ana deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse laths, through friendly conference and mutual good under- 
standing, while not seeking to foster the temper of indifferentism, and mot striving 
to achieve any formal and outward unity, (2) to inquire what light each religion 
has afforded, or may afford, to the other religions of the world, and (1) to bring the 
nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, in the hope of securing per¬ 
manent international peace. 

The purpose of the Parliament of Religions which was intended to be called in 
connection with the Centenary Celebrations, though much humbler, nevertheless em¬ 
braced within its scope most of the aforesaid objects. Beneatn the seeming diversi¬ 
ties of different faiths there is a common plan aud purpose—an underlying unity in 
search of which the whole of humanity, consciously or unconsciously, has been 
moving from time immemorial. The necessity for providing a forum where exponents 
of all religious faiths of the world would be able to expound their own ideas and 
ideals without any spirit of iutolerence, where they would be able to exchange their 
views on man’s life aud its goal and on problems furthering national amity, inter¬ 
national fellowship and universal peace, can hardly be overestimated. Though each 
religiou is groat in its own way, comparison among religions with view to establish¬ 
ing the superiority of one over the others, is unprofitable. Thoro are many import¬ 
ant truths that various religions teach in common, many that one has given to 
another, many again which in different religions have assumed different forms, some¬ 
times apparently incongruous but not raally so. Mutual exchange of views broadens 
the entire religious outlook aud foster a spirit of toleronce, the need for which is 
so often keenly felt. What is wanted in a true votary of any particular religion is 
intensity of belief together with a catholicity of outlook and non-aggresiveness. Bri 
Ramkrishna has said : 

“Religion, however, is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be so for evci.” 

“The Lord is one, though lie hath many names.’’ And— 

“Yea, overy belief, every religion, every system of faith and worship is but a path 
that leadeth unto Ilim. ’ 

It was thought that a Parliament of Religions was a necessarv concomitant of the 
celebrations, a ‘sine qua »<>«,’ without which no celebration of the Centenary would 
be perfect or complete. And there could be no more suitable place for the * celebra¬ 
tion of the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives of the 
different religions of the world. Rightly has bwami Yivokananda said : “Aye, long 
before idoas of universal roligion and brotherly fee' ng between different sects had 
been mooted aud discussed in any country in the world, here, in 6ight of this city, 
living a man whose whole iffe was a Parliament of Religions as it should be.” 

The great Saint of Dakshineswar mado himself conspicuous in the world’s histoiy 
of religious ondeavour by actually practising different religions such as Hinduism, 
u phri6tianity sod realizing the grand truths embedded in them all. He was 

the first spiritual seer iu the world who, standing on the bedrock of his own realisa¬ 
tions, declared emphatically and unequivocally the great truth that the different reli- 
gions are like so many paths leading to the same goal of God-realization. This was 
wnat 8ri Ramakmhna lived to realize and proclaim to the sect-ridden world. It is, 
therefore, only meet that, on the ocoasion of the Birth Centenary of this glorious 
apostle of Harmony of Religions, worthy representatives of various religions should 
nave assembled hero with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of 
j 8°°dwi!l among the different faiths and churches of tho world. 

. The jdea of the Parliament was formed, but we did not know bow it would 
Our resouroos werefilimited and somo of the difficulties that we saw 
moment insurmountable. But there is a much higher and mightier 
power tnan that of man. We issued invitations to the most eminent persons all over 
nnnaTi 1 iiC 8c Philosophers, indologists and religious heads, lie world res- 

ponaea. From the response that we received, we found that we were to proceed, 
e aid proceed, always anticipating with eager expectation the day when the Par- 
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liameiit of Religions would meet in this great City. And as time rolled on and the 
day came nearer and nearer, our eagerness was ever on the increase. That much 
longed-for day, that golden hour has arrived, you have come, and on behalf of the Bri 
Ramkrishna Centenary Committee l bid you a most cordial welcome.” 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding at the Parliament of Religions Dr. Sir Brojcmha Nath Seal said 

The Parliament of Religions that is commencing to-day is one of the items, 
perhaps the last item in the programme of year-long celebrations in connection with 
the centenary of the birth, or as others wou/d have it, the advent into this world of 
Paramahansa Ramkrishna. 

More than 23 years ago I recall having written at Sister Nivedita’s request a 
paper entitled “An early stage of Vivekananda’s mental development.” I concluded 
that paper with an account of a visit 1 had paid to Vivokananda s master, Sri Ram* 
krishna. That was a stormy evening and it was accompanied by thunder and light¬ 
ning, and this suited well my mental commotion which was created in me by that 
visit. This afternoon in the calm and disnassion of the evening of my life I deem it a 
privilege to bo able to share along with tne thousands who are present in this hall in 
person or in spirit the centenary celebration of one who in bis sojourn on earth was 
above time and above space. 

This Parliament of Religions has evoked cordial responses from far and near. The 
participants who are present in person are going to deal with the problems of reli¬ 
gion, life, moral welfare, sprituality aud social progress from varied points of view. 
The teachings of Ramkrishna constitute the topic of some of the papers to be pre¬ 
sented before this assembly. I shall confine myself to recording just a few reminis¬ 
cences of mine in regard to the great saint as well as placing in the philosophical and 
historical perspectives hie special < ontributions to the realm of human thought and 
action. 

In his early boyhood Ramkiislma took part in popular shows and exhibitions, e.g.. 
Krishnahla and Oajan songs. He would play the part of Krishna or Siva in these 

popular shows. On the death of his elder brother, he became priest at the Kali 

Rari (temple of Kali) of Dakshiueswar near Calcutta, fie wanted to see Kali, the 

Divine Mother, and threatened to stab himself to death if Kali would not deign to 

appear. He was ha!f*mad and at last he had, as he thought, a vision of Kali. 

He then began to practice austerities He took on himself a vow to abjuie lust 
aud gold (Kama aud Kanehana). Taking gold in one hand and mud in the other, be 
would mutter, ‘Gold is mud and mud is gold.' In the same way he conquered all 
cravirgs of the flesh and in the end he levered every woman as mother. 

A youthful and beautiful woman initiated him into Tantric practices (Badbanai. 
Lying on her lap he meditated on Kali. She was a Br&hraachanni, using wine and 
flesh in the rituals of worship. He worshipped her as a naked goddess. AJ1 sensual 
cravings were thus seared and burnt up in him. 

He sought to experience each religion in its entirety in SadhaDa or spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. Now' he would be a Moslem Fakir, with appropriate rituals, attitudes and 

garb, and now a Christian neophyte, stricken with a sense of sin and crying for 

salvation. There was nothing of mere pose or mere imagination in all this. In the 

same way Vaishnava Sankirtan and music wore added to his religious exorcises. 

Among early personal influences on Ramkrishna is to be noted that of Saint Daya- 
nanda Baraswati, founder of the Arya Hamaj. Dayananda took his stand on the 
Vedas as teaching tho one Universal Religion and fought all idolatry in a militant 
mood, but his influence on Ramkrisnna could not be lasting or deep. Ramkrishnas 
genuineness led him to revolt against Hindu practices ; he would repudiate caste and 
even servo the “Methar” which oould hardly have been pleasing to the orthodox 
Vedic brotherhood. He felt himself drawn to Totapuri and other saints tad these 
manifold experiences prepared him for his misson in life. It was Topapuri who 
initiated him into Bannyasa. 

He came under the influence of the Brahmo Bamaj also. The new Dispensation as 
preached by Brahmananda Keshabchandra gave him a keen sense of certain 
social evils and immoralities which had corrupted latter-day Hindu religion tad 
religions practices. 

Ramkrishna was a composite personality. In contem plating Truth from tbo absolute 
point of view (Nirupadhi) he negatived all conditions and modes (Upadhis) bat from 
tbe relative or conditional point of view (8opadhi) be worshipped Kali, the Divine 
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Mother, as well as other modes and embodiments of the deity. He worshipped the 
one in all and the all in one and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller reality 
in this. Bo also he reconciled Bakar and Nirakar Upasana. For him there was 
nothing in the material form of the deity but God manifesting Himself. The anta¬ 
gonism between matter and spirit did not exist for him. 

What be refused to delude himself with was that ho was above all conditions and 
all infirmities of the flesh Bat in bis trances (Bamadhi) be developed ecstasia in its 
pnrost form, such as has been rarely witnessed in the West iu the religious world 
since the-days of Bckhart and Taenler. 

I/ke most Hiodu Saints he had an inexhaustible store of homely sayings, adages, 
metaphors, allegories, parables, which could bring suiritaal truths home to the mean¬ 
est understanding and even to the child. 

Ram Mohan Roy. in a very leal bense the father of modern India, sought the 
Universal Religion, the common basis of the Hindu, Moslem, Christian and other 
faiths. He found that each of these great religions was based on this common 
faith with a certain distinctive historical and cultural embodiment It is funda¬ 
mental to note that Rammohun played two roles iu his own person. First he was 
a profound universalist and in this capacity he formulated the creed of what has 
been called Neo-theo-philaathropbv (a new love of God and man) on 
positive and constructive lines He construeJ the Gayatri on this basis. And 
strange to say this Hindu hoeame one of the three fathers of the Unitarian creel 
and worship in the West. 

In the second place Rammohun was a Nationalist Reformct and functioned in 
three different ways. 

As a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian relaction of the Hindu Bhastras 
from the Vedanta and as a .Moslem defendei of faith he wrote the Tufatui 

Mowahidin and Manazaratum Adiyan which were polemical works. And finally as 
a Christian he gave a Unitarian versiou of the entire body of the scriptures, old 
and new, m his controversies with the Christian missionaries. Rammohun was 
thus in himself a universalist and three nationalists all in one. 

Mahnrshi Dcbcndranath organised the creed, lituals and Anusthans in the 

A ii-Brahmo-Samaj ou Hindu Upanishaiic basis. 

The work of formulating a Universal Religion free from Hindu or Christian 
theology full to Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sod, who attempted this on an 

eclectic basis, and thus organised rituals and modes of worship. In his earlier 

days Keshabchandra made Christianity the central religion but in later life he was 
drawn more and mne to Vaishnavism for/emotiona! and religious exercises. This 
was selective eclecticism. He thus variegated and fulfilled religious experiences 
as wtl! as concepts, rituals and worship in a wav never attempted before. Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam and Vaisnavism. not to mention other religions, each contributed 
its essence and substance to Kesbabchandra's Religion of the New Dispensation and 
what was new was eclectic cult and culture. 

The next stop (and it was indeed a fun lameutal innovation) was taken bv 

Paramahansa Ramkrishna. The Paramahansa would experience each cult and 
religion in its totality or as one whole experience. 

Keshabchandra would emphasise the central essence of each religion and 

acknowledge its truth. In this sense Reshabchandra would say, “It is not that 

every religion contains truths but every religion is true.’’ But as there are 
different religious, it follows that they convey different aspects of truth. They 

transcribe not a part but tho whole of life, each from one fundamental standpoint. 
Bat the religions contend with one another. Each claima that its positive stand¬ 
point is the ooly true standpoint and all other standpoints are erroneous. But 
Reshabchandra differed. Ho viewed life from all these different standpoints 
ecleoticallv. He selected from each religion what he considered its essence, both 
theoretical as well as practical. He formulated a collation of all these partial 
aspects in the Brahmo faith and more especially iu the New Dispensation creed. 
Put more briefly, Keehabchandra’s view is that every religion as represented by its 
contra! essence is true. But it does not contain the whole troth which can be 
viewed only from an eclectic standpoint. 

The New Dispensation would select the “distinctive*’ central essence from each 
religion and make a collection, a “bouquet” of followers as it were. Here it was 
that Ramaknsbna differed from Reshabchandra. Indeed he differed from bis pre- 
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decessors in two essential respects First, be maintained that the practices of each 
religion with its rituals and disciplines gave its essence more really and vitally than 
He theoretical dogmas or creeds. Secondly it was Ramakrishna’s conviction that it is 
not by selective eclecticism but by syncretism and the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a religion that its fall value ecd worth could be realised and experienced. 

Ramakrishna held that selective extracts would kill the vital element in each 

religion. He would be a Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a 
Christian with the Christian in order to experience the whole truth a^d efficacy 
of each of these religions But he would not practise different religious disciplines 
or hold different creeds at one and the same time. Tbo observances, practices 

and rituals of each religion are organic to it. He would tentative!}' accept the 
whole creed and ritual of the Moslem (or of the Christian (Catholic) in order to 
experience its religions efficacy and truth. In all those there might be temptations 
and pitfalls but one must be as an innocent child or babe and pass unscathed 
through fire. It was tbu^ that the Paramahansa passed successively through 

Christian and Moslem experiences. Such was the Paramahansa's Syncretism. 

Ramakrishna was thus a cosmic humanist in Religion and not a meie 

nationalist. Ho gave the impulse initiative to universal human and this must h« 
completed in our age. Humanism has now various new phases and developments. 
Leaving out Comte’s positivistic humanism with its worship of tho “granao-etre" 
and Bahaism with its later offshoot “JBabism’’. the religion of human brotherhood 
(bhai) t we may turn to iatet phases such as the new concepts of religion without b 
flod (as in Julian Huxley). This is not all Impersonal ideals of Truth. Beauty 
or Goodness have sometimes replaced the olJ faith in a personal God. And it i* 
not merely the religious seotiment whioh claims its own pabulum in our day. 

A passion for science, for philosophy or for scientific philosophy, a passion for 
ail 01 for rasa (aesthetic sentiment) in general is the badge of modernism iu 
our culture and seeks to displace much of the old religious sentiment. 

Our present quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a quest which we seek to 
woe in this Assembly. Bat this is onlv a stepping stone to a Parliament of Man 
or a Federation of World Cultures. 

Articles of faith, creed and dogmas divide man from man but wo seek in 
trdigion a meeting ground of humanity. What we want is not moreiy universal 
religion in its quintessence, as Rammohun sought it in his earlier days, not merely 
an eclectic religion by compounding tho distinctive essences, theoretical as well as 
practical of the different religions as Kcshabchandra sought it, but experience as 
a whole as it has unfolded itself in the history 01 man. And tnis can be 
realised by us as Ramakrishna taught, by the syncretic practice of religiou bv 
being 3 Hindu with the Hindu, a Moslem with the Moslem and a Christian with 
♦ bo Christian as preparatory to the ultimate realisation of God in Man and Man 
in God. 

Religion in a border sense is to be distinguished fiom the religions in the 
concrete. As such it is a force that organises life and life’s activities. All 
cultures and in fact, all concepts are dominated by the idea of religion. Food, 
sex relations, the family tribal life and warfare arc ail! regulated by tho religious 
idea Empirical science and folk-life are grouped round the central idea of 
religion. And. in the course of progress, the higher religions aro evolved. The 
Parliament of Religions is thus to be conceived as but the apex of this ascending 
courso of religious evolution. 

Religious expression, however, is njt the only expression of the ultimate 
experience. We have also science, philosophy, or better scientific philosophy, 
art or the aesthetic sensibility (rasa sentiment or rasanubhuti) or mystical 
experience, all these being phases of humanism. And the consummation is to be 
found in cosmic humanism which frees mankind from its limitations of outlook by 
finding man in the universe and the universe in man. And we must seek it to 
be free not of this or that state but of the solar system and stellar systems and 
beyond, in one word, of the universe. 

Oar immediate objective to-day is a Parliament of Religions. Hut in mv view 

♦his is only a prelude to a larger Parliament, tho Parliament of man, voicing the 

federation of world cultures, as I have said, and what this will seek to establish 

is a synthetic view of life conceived not statically but dynamically as a progressive 

evolution of humanity. 
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poet RaUndra Noth Tagore paid a magnificent tribute to the memory of 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa when presiding at the session of the Parliament of 
Religions at the Calcutta University Institute on the 3rd. March 1037. 

' * The vast assembly listened to the Poet’s address .with rapt attention which he took 
twenty-five minutes to deliver. And the feelings of the audience found eloquent 
expression in the remarks which Sir Francie Younghueband , one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the overseas delegates, made in the Conference in rising to offer a vote 
of thanks to the chair—that for this speech alone they might well consider the 
holding of the Parliament a success. 

“1 say to you”, said the poet: “that if you are really lovers of Troth, then dare 
to seek Its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its majesty, but never be con¬ 
tent to treasure up its vain svmbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls of 
. onventions. Let us revere the great >souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiri¬ 
tual altitude which is common to them all, where they meet in universal aspiration 
to set tho spirit of man free from bondage of his own individual ego, ana of the 
ego of bis race and of his creed ; but ia that lowlaad of traditions where religions 
challenge and refute each other’s claims and dogmas, there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 

He did not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, a universal pattern 
to which every act of worship and aspiratioo must conform. “The arrogant spirit 
of sectarinism which so often uses either active or passive, violent or subtle, 
methods of persecution, on the least provocation or without any, ha9 to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is expression. The self- 
expression of Ood is in the variedness of creation: and oar attitude towards the 

infinite must in its expression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 

unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all 
mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and becomes a form of imperialism. This 
is why we find a ruthless method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most 
parts of the world, trampling fiat tho expansion of the spirit of man under its in¬ 
sensitive heels”. 

What the Pout pleaded for was “a living recognition of the neglected troth 
that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of Man’s nature in Its most 
intense and universal uoed and so must constantly be tested by it Where it 

irustrates that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification". 

Addressing the Parliament Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore said :— 

When I was asked to address this distinguished gathering l was naturally 

lelnctiut, tor l do not know if I can be called religious in the current sense of 
tho teira, claiming as my possession any particular idea of God, authorised by 
some tirao-horionie*l institution. If, in spite of all this, I have accepted this 

honour, It U only out of respect to the memory of the great saint with whose 

centenary the present Parliament is associates. I venerate Paramohansa Deb 
because lie, in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the truth of our spiritual 
heritage by realising it, because the largeness of his spirit could comprehend 
soomingly antagonistic modes of k sadhana\ and because the simplicity of nis sonl 
'h antes lor all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you. no esoteric truth to propound to you. I am 
a mure poet, a lover of men and of creation. Hut since love gives a certain 

tusight, 1 may perhaps claim to have sometimes caught the boshed voice of 

humanity aud felt its suppressed longing for the infinite. 1 hope I do not belong 
to those who, boru in a prison-house, never have the good luck to know that it ia 
a prison, who are blissfully unaware that the costliness of their furniture and 
profuseness of the provisions for their comfort act as invisible waifs in a castle 
of vanity that not only rob them of their freedom but even of tho desire for it. 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our realisation of the 
Infinite whether in the outer world, or in the inner life. In a narrow, room we 
may havo as much space as is necessary for living and for the exercise of out 
muscles ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may even be sumptuous : yet 
our inborn craving for what we may call the more, the unattained, if not 
altogether killed, remains unsatisfied. We are deprived of the infinite, which is 
freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in the ceaseless variety of 
the world of our experience. 
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But a more profoundly intimate perception of the Infinite lies in that intensity 
of our consciousness, which we can onfy attain when we realise ultimate value 
in some ideal of perfection, when in the realisation of some fact of our life we 
become aware of an indefinable truth that immensely transcends it. We, in our 
human nature, have a hunger for ’Bhutan’, for immensity, for something a great 
deal more than what we need immediately for the purpose of life. Moo ali 
through their history have been struggling to realise this truth according to the 
unfolding of their idea of the boundless, and have been gradually changing their 
methods and plans of existence constantly meeting failures, * but never owning 
final defeat. 

We find that animals have their evolution along the line of the race. They 
have their individual life which ends with their death. But even in them theie 
is a touch of the Infinite which urges them to outlive their own life in the life 
of the race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. The spirit of 
sacrifice in the parents is this touch of the Infinite,—the motive power which 

makes the race-fife possible, which helps to develop those faculties in them that 

will enable their descendants to find better opportunity for food and shelter. 

But in human beings has been further evolved a sense of the Infinite that 
goes far beyond the struggle for physical life which merely occupies extended 

space. Man has realised that a life of perfection is not merely a life of perfection, 
is not merely a life of extension, but oue which has its selfless enjoyment of the 
great and the beautiful. 

After we have evolved this seuse of the beautiful of the good of something 

that we call truth,—which is deeper and larger than any ^umbei of facts,—we 

have come into an altogether different atmosphere from that wherein the animals 
and trees have their existence. But we have come into this higher realm only 
very lately. 

Ages and ages have passed dominated by the life of what we eaJl the self, 
whicn is intent upon seeking food and shelter and upon the perpetuation of the 
race. But there is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, which 

does not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical claims. Its mystery constantly trou¬ 
bles us and we are not yet fully at ease in this regiou. We call it "spiritual'. That 

word is vague, only because we have not vet been able to realise its meaning 

completely. 

We are groping in the dark, not *et clear in our ideir* of the ultimate meaning ar 
the centre of this world. Nevertheless, through the dim light which reaches u-> 
across the burners of om physical existence, we seem to have a stronger faith in 
this spiritual life than in the physical. For even those who do not believe ia the 
truth which we cannot define, but call by the uame of spirit,—even they are obli¬ 
ged to behave as though they did believe it to be true, or at any rate, truer than 
the world which is evident to our senses. And so even they are often willing to 
ac cept death,—the teiruination of this physical life—for the sake of the true, the 
good and the beautiful. This fact expresses mau’s deenei urges foi freedom, fui 
liberation of itself in the realm of th* limitless where ne realises his relationship 
with the tiuth which relates him to the universe in a disinterested spirit of 
love. 

When Buddha preached -maitu’ —the relationship of harmony—not ouly with hu¬ 
man beiDgs but with all cication, did he not have this truth in his mind that our 
treatment of the world is wrong when we solely treat it as a fact which cun bn 
known and used for our own personal needs V Did he not feel that the true mean¬ 
ing of creation can be understood only through love because it is an eternal expres¬ 
sion of love which waits for its answer from our soul emancipated from the bon¬ 
dage of self V This emancipation cannot be negatived in character, for love can 
never lead to negation. The perfect freedom is in a j>erfect harmony of relation¬ 
ship and not in a mere severance of bondage. Freedom has no content, and there¬ 
fore no meaning where it has nothing but itself. The soul's emancipation is in the 
fulfilment of its relation to the ceatral truth of everything that there is which is 
impossible to define because it comes at the end of all definitions. 

The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurability of its outward ex¬ 
pression, which is the same thing as the finitenesa of its boundaries. And the dis¬ 
putes, civil and criminal, which nave been raised in the history of man, have mostly 
been^over these same boundaries. To increase one's own bounds one has necessarily to 
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encroach upon those of others. So because the pride of Power is the pride of 
Quantity, pride of the mere number of its recruits and victims, the most powerful 
telescope, when pointed in the direction of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood. 

Such is the tragedy that so oftej besets our history when this love of power, 
which is really the love of self, domineers over the religious life of man for then 
the only means by which man could hope to set his spirit free itself becomes the 

worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters those that falsely assume spiritual 

designations are the most difficult to break and of all dungeons the mos^ terrible 
are those invisible ones where mon’s souls are imprisoned in self-delusion bred by 
vanity. For, the undisguised pursuit of self has safety in its openness, like filth 

exposed to the sun and air. But the self-magnification with its consequent thwart¬ 
ing of tho best in man that goes on unashamed when religion deadens into sectaria¬ 
nism is a perverse form of woildiness under the mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much mote effectively than the cult of the world based upon 
material interests can ever do. 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this ‘Spirit' is, for the winning 
of which all the groat religions were brought into being. 

Tho evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of beauty though we 
know that from tho fiery whirlpools which are the stars, chaotic outbrusts clash 

against one another iu a conflict of implacable fury. But ‘isliavasyam idam sarvam/ 
—over and through it ail there is spreal a mysterious spirit of harmony constantly 
modulating rebellious elements mto creative unity, evolving ineffable peace and 
beauty out of the incoherently hatlliug combatants perpetually struggling to elbow 
out their neighbours into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this ever-lasting Yea—this is Truth, that bridges the 
dark abysms of time aril space leconciles contrahetions, imparts perfect balance to 
the unstable. This all-p»*rvading mystery is what we call spiritual in its essence. 
It is tho human aspect of this truth which all great personalities have made their 
own in their lives and have otf wel to their fellow-beings in the name of various 
religions as me ns of peace and goodwill,—as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, heroism 
in character, noble in aspiration and achievement in all great civilisations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their sacred sources, they lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance of piety, into a 
utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits aud mechanical practices ; then is 
their spiritual insp;ration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become the most obstinate obstruction that darkens our vision of human unity, 
piling up out of their accretions aui refuse deadweights of unreason across out 
path of progiess,—till at length civilised life is compelled to free its education from 
the stifling coils of religious creeds. Such fratricidal aberrations, in tho guise of 
spiritual excellence, luve brought up m the name of ».i vl whom they profess to 
glcrify, uglier di.Mirelit titan hon »st and defiant atheism coull ever have done. 

The reason is, becase sectarianism, like some voracious parasite, feeds upon the 
religion whoso cutout it assumes, exhausting it so that it knows not when its spirit 
is sucked dry. If utilises the deal skm for its habitation as a strong-hold for its 
vinholy instinct of fight, its pious vain-glordousneas. fiercely contemptuous of its 
neighbours’ articles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken to task for the iniqui¬ 
tous dealings with their brethren which so deeply injure aud insult humanity, 
immediately try to divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from their 
own scriptures which preach love, justice, righteousness, and the divinity 
immanent in Man—ludicrously unconscious of the fact that those constitute 
the most damaging incrimination of their usual attitude of mind, lu taking 
up the guardianship of their religion they allow, on the one hand, physical 
materialism to invade it by falsely giving eternal value to external practices, often 
of primitive origin ; aud moral materialism ou tho other, by invoking sacred sanction 
for their forms of worship within the rigid enclosure of special privileges founded 
upon accident of birth, or conformity^ irrespective of moral justification. Such de¬ 
basement does not belong to any particular religion, but more or less to all religions, 
the records of whose impious activities are written iu brothers’ blood, and sealed 
with the indignities heaped upon them. 

All through the course of human history it has become tragically evident that 
religions, whose mission is liberation of soul, have in some form or other ever been 
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instrumental in shackling freedom of miml and oven moral rights. The desecration of 
truth in unworthy hands,-the truth which was mount to raise humanity morally 
and materially out of the dusky regnoi of animality, is moreover followed by con¬ 
dign punishment, and tints we find tfiit religious peiveisify is causing more blind¬ 
ness of reason and deaduess of m-nal sensibility than an\ other deficiency in our 
education: just as, tin* truth i cjo cscnted bv .science, when used for ignoble traffic, 
threatens us with aunihd Uion. it has been tin* saddest oxpei jruce of man to witness 
such violation of the highest pi od nets of ci\nhsaf:<ui, to find the guaidians of reli¬ 
gion blessing the mailed list ol temj*oia! power in its campaign ot w lndesale massac*e 
and consolidation of slavery, and scien.-e joining hands with the same relentless 
power in its murderous career of exploitation. 

When we come to believe tli.it we an* m p om’s'I'jii of on: God because we 1« 
long to some paitnmiar '->*•», it gives u- a eouipi *:<* s.«as.» of eomloir to fed th g 
tiod is no long'*r mu* fed cv‘> , jo to. !ueal>:,.; with to * gieater un<'tiou the skulls of 

people whose i l-\t uf (»>L i u t.uui’el v m a i' .> * nut b\ l;M i , It .>n our own in 

theoretical details Ihrcg th»- in t .-* ;• .'-.m 1 m om imi m '- ouo shadow-lan l 

of creel, we O'd fr-*e to sso," a' ;'n* ;-i > * i ♦ iio w on ■ : »*• .1 ’ it v no oursolvo , 

ridd'Ug it of toe won iei <»! tin* 1 11 ! i •,: t • *. m.iking ir t'lvial a. n,;i u\vn In >us»* ! i «1 l 
turuiture. So di uiruitg i*" i \ i’e, u i- b *:n-* , p h>* wh-o w* have t * 

doubt m our mini-, that we bb.>v<» , i (ioi v. ,i ■ *. ,i ! !■» i , t o ■*-> Him. 

The pints man of s*vt i, je-ul i*. • ,w. _ L-* ■.*, i g g i u-dit »f po-.v* s .u 

of (}o 1. d’ln i mail '»! '!■• v.c , i , i;i « ; v • co , - i,*• i < : - < f <»• ■ : S 11 ;ht <>1 I 1 • 

over Ins life and so.g T'i ’ oh; ■: • i, p . ; m n • • re . ' 1 -ncs .nioil n 

than ourselves an l, without .• ]; r; »\\ b*d.o g i n ■ ic.»i x w.i tb- Mgotrd se-*u- 

lian nurses the impiiwi h.-h • • tno < J i i • gi t - I.. pi - :i .• { 1. • w„ •■it and I, 

fellows iu a cage whn-li v. ot tli-'i own nuke la a .-.mhu 1101,110 11, * ■ jo unit.e 

races of men believe that their ee.-iim no;,- ha\e a may ntii.m.ie u| • «n tin .r 

deities. 

Thus every religion th.V h * 1 1 ; a.-> ,a bhd.gm ag :,e\ *■: 1 a-, a vast |nnoi- 

house. Built on tin* renuim it! m ,g g •> I • ;n :•••. :: t> mm, a ; > - - > ■ * institution 01 

tho hands of its priests an i < i cun ig t> ....\ , - ti b ■ ■ on an a to ■* (.untie >0 

schism and strife. lake a slu’gi-n • on tie sjoi.t <f man 1 - • 1. *h■ • i 1>\ lotfug 
weeds and is divi !•* 1 ng> ska ! • v -^len j* • , * , g ,0 1 a ’ v in 1 «*e rung <i**a dv 

mists of stupefaction. Tti.s m»* me 1 eg -1 ■. 1 . 1 ,d ti.ihti. :f i> go, 1 ) inniei ulista . 

if is fdinJlv pious but not *- • <: vug o' ■ 1 h_> ghmt mm <d uup i~ ,n t ii at haunt 

feeble mind- with the:; gli 1 11 v nimi . : \ >c j.b -mo. Tom it ipp •: -> hot only 1 * 

mediocre 1:1 iiul.nls wlu !i g i;, : (••:?• s t h i* \ n : 0 • 1 :• ■ •• ;,o . o>,. * •* ei avmg f u 

lurid mvea itns, hut t> a a g, ;s . : ’ :*• 1 i . • thg .* 1 1 ab mnphasr* <0 

Mgndicinoe in tie 1 m *x-s, !:n.eg m . ; t .■ ■ p, - g gi :h 1 on- ’i\ pb 

0 eat Souls, idee R 1 nb: 1 h . 1 I *.; on i io b 1 - a ■ > ■ 1 ; j 1 • i. mi-,. . *• v. , ,n of Ti a 

they have tie p iw.-i t « i- j r h ■ - , • . ■ . ■ . ■ tom lie* K’.a.'gx 

that is one- to all, - •» g : . ■ , 0 11 , -. - < > i • »u 1 * ; • mill ' - d 

nodes .and e unm ireL i 1 ;; r a: : o: s . . . . 1 ::n . , u , ■ : . . g,-a 1 of t"ue , 

liberated by tie* \m’ >n ot to ■ i.g; , . • o, : h • : i. . i • ( u . • 'a wo m \ an 1 1 ■ 

tort ill ed and ‘mjUoJfM.i , me , ml mig. , ! I,;, an'; i; .‘,:i bv til 1 

who oiigmally receivah ,t. 

Uofortuti.g'.dy. gr * g r a he 'u • g ■»" * 1 . 1 * •« e, mo ; • l h\ Jjm. -oms winy 

minds, lacking ti.ui p.n ", of u - ; : 'i ■:•■. o ■ * .ml •; •■! i j, • « i t, original iu 

from the lug e*r s niu •*. T:e-v l d a ^01 1 j • 1 1 ‘ion w -a the pa-tuie of then 

master wlo, ii th**y oil* 1 , -.h * v • t gn-'. 10 . ; * , me* ^ , 1 11 He* ci'toon of their 

own peibonahty. (h!e a,' 1 : in) '.u-: ■. > : j • •. 1 'bag: or d , 01 1 m’>sag<'s ot 

wisdom in the m > 1 : 1 o> tleoi ...vu t 1 1 1 1 i : u m-“ da , i 0 ;, - ii vlohy m > 1 1 1 > 1 iu,r them 

into couveuLonal p’..ggih-s ni alie ,i i tug, tlenr.'hvs ha 1 eomfuit, and which 
satisfy tlie habit-n l hoi m*nri,l ,: v ot tie 1 o.vu < oinmonity. Lacking lie* sensitive¬ 
ness of mind whedt e, ovr try f < j r the joyuv-ut <1 tiufu in it-, unadulterated 
purity they exagg**! at-* it in au attmupt .g m-- r il nil una-. ealai g<un*‘ur a> voiding to 
their owm insensate stan lai J, w!ii di m as aiwuiuly im.-dless for its real appraisement 
as it is derogatory to tSi * dignity of iK orieinil in 'v^ig-is. Tho history of great 

men, because of their very gi♦Mfue-.s, oxer e.m , th 5 usk of b ung piojected on to a 

wrong baekgrouu I of mammy i\!eoe i: /pg.-, rnix*d u/> with elements that are 
crudely customary au 1 t:i* j r.• f >; ,* inert.\ a v'vr<*d by the multitude. 

I say to you: that if ymi are really lio'H of iruth, then dare to seek it iu iti 
fulness iu all the infinite beauty of it-, mije^ty. but nev r be content to tieasuro up 
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its vain symbols in mi.mrlv seohicion within the stony walls of conventions. Let us 
revere the greit s-mis ni 11 j • .■mbl'in** simplicity of their spiritual altitude which is 
common to them ait whom tiny meet 111 iinivo-i .a! upitatiorr to set the Spiiit of 
nun free from tin- i"<reJ,i "> of his own 1 ndiviJego. and of the ego of his race 
and of his creel, hi* in jhit Jo ■ land of tr.idif. » u wii^io religions challenge and 
refute each oriierk, churn, an] d' 1 sn r. tin r- 1 a w. >e man must pass them by in 
douhf and dt-niay. 

I do riot nc-aa to a-I‘. ■ g _■ a <■ >;nm »u < iior-Ji ! a m nk'ii I. a universal pattern to 
which < ’ v 1 j v a* f <d -u h;» . 01 . i a 1 mm? - ornom The arrogant spirit of 

■ t man, an winch > '-’o-’i 1 eg', r .* ', “ . : .« \i-d. nt or su title, methods 

cf pci )t ", re, ,j * o ' 11 v ,t i .v, b ; t 1 he i cm in J‘d of the 

fa ■{. tieit r> i wei, 1 iv ' : 1 ■. oc a ni>o. :! ■, --*1 u t x pi "SMOil. The fcclf- 

evjji essi'ei of (1*1 u j.: . h * >. ■ ■ . <. • i ,ei an i rr a’trtude towar ds the 

isiiijite min 1 i ; :» > *■ u»* ,» i •• h I: edi v duality. ceaseless and 

.. c vlirg W ■ , ;i : m 1 <-i ■ : < rr ■ > ,,o./ i f <- a ■ -M trie on all 

Mankind. i . t - ■ . c ir a f i >n M impm lahsru. Ibis 

’ . whv we tri 1 'i i .’hi '>,■ i n . i , mr** rs prevailing m most 

. u of i h • 'v ,: I i ij > • ‘I ,! • s ; • . i * ! ? h ' p : 1 1 o 1 mau under itt> 

- ‘ci »',r;rv*■ h ■ 

'i he alt* 1 i ' i , r, * . • • .,”* u. ‘hoinitiate ali time and 

puce com . . I* . : . . * . ■- ' •• r. 'til 1 ii > m ike 1 . •! offensive 

i i ttj'un to • • • ■ I. '* ’ > i ■ . 11. : i’i a [ live, an i Hi> means 

'■f < clime;c .' 1 .'i . • , ! ' * * -> • ■ l * i a hi. i 1 ii"e abruptly 

’ 'i'pi.l r iV ■ - . : : • : : 1 • ’ U . . ii * f. ..co happens to he OVel- 

•. h ■! m l a ■ '• , i _■ ■ . mo. , tiiui, «i 1 w.ll have 

* j m.A • ii • -. i ’s:''' '. ■ , ii, Lcatui-' U an the catas- 

N\ iiur 1 i ' k; : . a .• - : :d> v- r. J trutii th^t the reality 

: r-''i i i 1 . . k M * ^ wr a.* in its most intense and 

u ■ i . . : i in i '■»■■■*. :r. \V!:cie it frustrates that 

Let m • c c. ! .k , ■ '■ , : * a t,i • u ; r.wt ■ p e* of mediaeval India. 


i 


I ■ • e- C:t K kO ! I’ ! 

c 1 : . - 1 .0 ,* k i: ,i.> v.r 

. . ! c . w ’ .»}■:> : V. ,*ij . r 

■ ' ,i : :.u "l • i" in »t’ 1 >■' 

!r -. ov\ u ir iw . 

F>i F. Youn^hiiiband's Address 

\n a -• »t .■ ■. i i 1* ; er •-'•'I 1 ..r in v, i 1\ unki usiina s life and 

t-u.inn. , 'a , ■ " I. ' * i‘r i j oc 1'; —. i ‘i.’, >di'i"t\ for promoting 

tiie sio i\ of If v. o i* i,'/ *h.‘ eveui’g ‘.'smuii of tho 

1**11 ii iui |i, il >/[ K ’ 1 i . u ■ i * i' Ac Hr ud r. i on ; he 4th. March 1937. 

Sir /<>..•//' »,s ]hc. n I'm ' i,t ' m' i t\ r u > h id e >.n.* at! tin 1 way from England 

Lvalue of tin 1 \,.|\ : c.nd w 1 '.: !i ie* !■ i i f o m uiy y.um pu.-.r f<ir the great 

work of Si i iv.imkr ■ r.c, Jh • icc u winv to ■ spc. !.ei w ^ fust drawn to Sri 

h’.unk: i kin i w ic n • in . ■ h’ nnki: hi • i m o ■' ,l u:r ary ntlier man had taught 

'ho gieat ,:m;.!e pirn .d ' >1 nr in o e 1 k n,'.<rati'g oi'vr ltdigrons but also 

deeply apptec itmg tii.-m uni t> u ■’. .l‘ : no \ entering into th-uu. The speaker was 

speak'ug as a Chtiu an .rei what ionf.iniw ni i\ 'i Irtn was th • wav iu which 

Iinit grt3.it s.unt cnt-uel i,:>* , k'n. , Cneh.m red/.on, entered into tito very simple 

spirit and tea hi mu and in-- of thnnt o that m a wav they. Christians, were ahlo 

to understan I th nr mu tcii-mn b-ct-'r f »r tii- 1 way ,u which Kamkrishna had 

entered into if. 

The speaker lemindtnl tire audituree of the story of how Sri luimkrishna 
was so deeply impressed by the sigtit of a jucvu 1 of the Madeira and the Child 
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that he went into a trance. While looking at that picture and thinking about it, 
Ramkrisbna realised not only the fatherhood of God but also the Motherhood of God. 
Then they all knew the story, the speaker continued, of how Ramkrishna went about 
for some months, devoting all his time, all his concentrated attention and all his 
intensity of feeling into entoring the spirit of Christ. Now, that deeply moved 
them, the Christians, because they felt that there was a Hindu^ who though a 
Hindu of Hindus, for that period of time became a Christian of Christians. It was 
not only that Ramkiishna had affected the Christians, but also the Muslims, the 
Buddhists and others of other religions. And that was a voiy simple and very 
great principle that all religions should meet together ; particularly in this critical 
time of the earth’s history, history of the mankind, when there was such a terrible 
amount of disunion among men, it was exceedingly important that men of this 
spirit, men of religion should meet together and see in what way they could bring 
into tbo light of the world that spirit of harmony of which Ramkrishna was the 
apostle. What the speaker thought was verv impoitaut was that they should meet 
together on occasions like this, as they met together in London hist year at the 
world Congress of Faiths, and while each one earned back with him a deeper faith 
in bis own religion, at the same time by meeting each other, by coming into 
spiritual contact with each other, ho became a better Hindu, a better Budhist, a 
better Muslim or a better Christian. In such meetings the very fundamentals of 
their faiths were forced upon them and each one of them was led to the highest 
ideal of the faith when it was realised that there was essential unity amoug all 
religions. Mankind was very greatly indebted to Ramkrishna for having spread that 
ideal and lived it in his own life. In carrying out that doctrine they came across 
one great principle which was a verv simple piiucipie too, and it was a very simple 
principle upon which tho whole univeise was governed and if was t nity in Diver¬ 
sity. Diversity always existed, \aiiefies there would always be as them always 
have been, each one 0 / them was 1 different from the other as each particle of the 
universe was different from the other. They had to retain, each one of them, his 
own individuality but they must also realise thar deep down was the fundamental 
unity, unity of all differences, of al! varieties, of all diversities. They must know 
that * it was not possible to mako every one of them to think au 1 act like one auothor 
and that by acting upon the doctrine mentioned above each one became truer to 
himself and truer to the divinity within him. 

Concluding, the speaker said that great men like Sii Ramkiishna came to the 
world from time to time aud they, humbler individuals, had tj make the most of 
this great piivilege of knowing their } work, knowing thedr lives and meeting those 
who had met them, and they looked hack upon those great meu, tried to be like 
them, t/ied to enter into the* spirit of their lives. But they must not stop hero. 
They* must not be always looking to the past. Their lives were made up of the past, 
the present and the future and while they looked back to the past as also upon the 
present and their groat meu they must also look into the future. They must realise 
that tho future would be their* own making and they must determine to mako tho 

world far better than the present one. When they looked to produce men like Ram¬ 

krishna they must look far into the future and must hope to pioduce even greater 
men than Ramkrishna. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandakar , who presided on'the 5tb. March 1937. paid his tributes 
to the memory of Sri Ramkrishna and said that it was in the fitness of things that 
a Parliament of Religions should meet in India and in connection with tho cen¬ 
tenary of the birth of Sri Ramkrishna. What struck the speaker must about the 

life of this great saint of Dakhineswar was tho spirit of leseaich which he evinced 
throughout his life. He was a ‘Sakta’ among ‘Saktas’. a Vaishnava among Vajsbnavas, 
a Muslim among Muslims, a Christian among Christians. He allowed himself to 
come also under the influence of such modern teachers as Ramanujam and Swami 
Dayananda 8araswati. Having thus Jearnt the principles of different religions the 
truth dawned upon his mind that ultimately all religions were one ; it had been so 
for all times, it would be so ever. 

Stcami Viswananda , President, Ramkrishna Ashram, Bombay, spoke on the 
Unity of Religions. The need of the hour, he emphasised, was to discover the golden 
thread running through all the religions where they could exchange the ideals of 
different faiths jast as they exchanged commodity in the market. 

Reason and intellect were the two special attributes which a man was 
endowed with. Bat reason and intellect could lead a man to certain 
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heights only ; a man's thirst for knowledge could not be satisfied until and 
unless a man had known the first Cause, the ultimate reality which was 
the explanation of all that was going about him, which was the source of the uni¬ 
verse. All the great religions of the world were founded on the experience and 
realisation of individuals who claimed that they had known this First Cause, that they 
had seen God face to face. This effort to know ths unknowable, to release tbu 
Reality was the very core of all religions. In this age of Empiricism and Positivism, 
in this age of Atheism aud Agnosticism there was born a man in this country in 

whose name this Parliament of Religion had been convened. Sri Rarnkrishna, who 

claimed to have seen God. to have conversed with him, to have established relationship 
with him. It was hard jot) for Hri Rarokrishna to convince a robust rationalist and 
full-blooded Spencerian like Vivekauanda that no had scon God and conversed with 
him. Not content with the realisation of Samadki, Rarokrishna wanted to know 
what truth there was in other religions, lie was like a glutton who was never 

N-itisfied with a few dishes, he wauted to test more aod more. Ho became a Chris- 

uari, he became a Mahometan and by practising those religions he came to the same 
realisitiou as he had found in Hinduism. It was therefore in the fitness of things 
that a Parliament of Religions should be consented in his name. 

If they studied the different religions of the world, continued the speaker, they 
would find that every teligion had three aspects. Philosophical, Mythological and 
Ritualistic. In Philosophy, in their fundamental basic principles all the religions 
were almost the same. Hut this religion in the hands of narrow-minded bigois and 
fanatics became au engine of oppression. It was religion that had created all that 
was beautiful, all that was sublime in human civilisation. It was leligiou again 
that had destroyed them. It was religion that had created love, brother- 

liness, even for the most distant peoples of the earth ; And it was 

refig ion again that made a man behave like a ferocious brute, even with his 
neighbour. But those who had tasted the kernel of religion, it was they who, iu 
this destructive world torn by hatred au 1 dissension, showered love, sympathy and 
compassion and assured the world that iu their philosophy, a'! religious were almost 
»he same. So it was that in fundamentals, iu basic principles, all religions were 
almost one. All tho prophets and messengers of light claimed to have gone to a 
height where they held communion with God which Vhvekauanda described as a 
state of super-consciousness. 


Mr*. Sarojini Naidu’a Addre** 

1 do not say that G >d has croateJ man : I sav that man in his argent and 
emergent necessity created God and is recreating God every day. What is God 
except our own individual consciousness of the Highest ? What is God except the 
embodiment of our own need of Beauty. Truth, Wisdom ari l Courage V ’.—In these 
words .ifrj. Sarojttn Xaidu addressed the Parliament of Religions as its evening 
session on the 6th. March 1937. 

bho asked tho Parliament not to expect anything that had not already been said, 
from a person like herself who did not follow any doctrine or dogmas nor daro 
progress except iu the step of the entire humanity. 

bho would plead with tho Parliament to realise this that just as all the branches 
of a treo proceeding in diverse directions derived their strength from the same 
source, so also the different faiths of the world derived their strength from one 
source and that source was the noed of humanity. “I do not say” she said, ^that it 
ame from God, I sav that it comes from our need of God.” 

The sneaker reoalfoi how ouoe she .stood before au empty temple in Southern 
India and the idoa dawned npon her that hero was a temple where there w r as no im¬ 
age of any deity aud mou could create God iu the image of his own soul. That was 
the message to the world of a)! the great saints and prophets of tho world aud that 
was tho message of Sri Rarnkrishna. For him tho temple was always empty, because 
it vvas always ready for him to place his deity, no matter whether for the momeut 
he projected himseif into the soul of a klusalman, Christian, Confucian, Zooroastrian, 
6ikh or a man of any other faith. He said : “Here is the templo of Humanity, and 
humauity must have a God. But how shall I find that God V Shall I produce Him 
m the image of my limited individual consciousness or shall I seek to find Him iu 
the image of the mfiuite, the varied aud the diverse, as He appeared to his children 
iu the deserts of Arabia, ou the mountain-tops, iu the caves and forests of many 
lands ?” Rarnkrishna taught the world that the temple remained empty for man to 
create God and God hood. Mau became a part of the great Humanity when he re- 
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ahsed the oneness of f*oJ. Whether tli->v su’d AH i-II >-Akbur, or whether they 
bowed before the fire-temple of the Z lorastrian, or whether they knelt beforo the 
Cross of tho Christian or made obeissauro to the Granth-Sahih at the Gurdwarn, they 
offered their salutations to tho one and the same God. That was tho only tnoRwar, * 
that the speaker could give to tho Parliament because that was the only religion 
that she had been taught hv low father in her childhood. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjea’* Address 

In Ins address to the Parliament Sj. Ram.man la (’ hatteijve sail th.it when nine 
than fifty years ago h ; came to Calcutta 1:1 the eighties ;of the las? century t > 
study in a college, tin’ soul Sn Kantkii.shna was still living and n was still i»os•.»bl*» 
to see him and lie, v i bus inmmug w*u\L f:o:n !n- via a 1: is. Hit tie: spoaker wu-. 
never so Messed a., to come into contact witti him. S< ho - >ul I not s iv a.uvthiu: 
about him firm dmet pei* mal Limw ledge. N »r di i im ti:;nk tie was iju.'bifioi t i 
discern so on any the-hcel'-ab j• 1. l-tsophnui or m nptui u jo., >.].«, t. 

Tho spoaku* w-<uhl Ik** t> pla-**’ h ■ tl, * 5 * u 1 1 im *: v < ii.sflv th-' tesdt of 
“xamiuatiou eaus-* 1 by hii Ram tknshua s t<*i htug ‘.lea m r t \\ i puli’. I'ti’s sayiae 
of his had been vuiiousiv tianslate 1. t! i * • mo mm: h"u\ *a> tiu a futlm. do-Untio v 

opinions or views so many pahs to t Is ■* g*d of fin.i . :c./ oi. lib* i atom, snlvitiiu 

God* vision or sulf-ivahrciiinu.'’ As tin* sp -ukor no\ u- lit! ih** pi.vib’g" le.uu tl," 
exact interpretation »>t this P-ehmc trom h,m <u mini .ir, -f his dne-d diviipSei 
he would iff; am fi.’in any ex posit; n <d it. 

As the SuniLme Spirit wa> mUmP 1 , Sj < ’hntt-t jfo . .ntiuml a:i 1 ILs truth via-, 

infinite, it was obvious that i. > mm «■ ■ • ;! • f 1 borough '\ k c v 11; m au t < moi ho,,, 

Him. Theie Were riuiitbms ;/v.-• r- <d H.m ;nl II s tiuih, .mi, t’mmb-i u .-oaut! , 

approaches, to *, to lJitil uni His tl i r !. w*n * ; irU-mmi ’.heigh *mt r\!i o.s 

tivelv, m the senptiu-^ of uui v.n.oim i. , li t ;.i , 'in "f tb * w.ull .ml t h • * * iwugs of it. 
stints, sages, seers and pnoih t The ndor-wo m Sn llimiuoru' , to v bine, 
bJata mat tata path.’ was t> tm\— > > t h .• vi:s , /v ,, y ■<! Go* ppi.-, imphel scrum, 
study, meditation ana spm'u.d aisciphue. 

Dut if any one took t lie i\u am.iiia’m i" > wuE 1yht-h mi te ilv, as many of tlmm 
unhappily were apt ?-> d », s i * 1 1 i ;br !i m, '■ ;:i«*s. mi > ricbv ■ eiou mod and 
spiritual danger M.my of them appnucl m *h uk tint ■< . :u tie* omuiou of the 

Paiamuhansu ail lchgcuvs wmo lire it w t. f.j ‘-igb f--r a man's sdvanou to b> 

merely born a Ilmdu. a dim. a P. . i!V. a. «t Z.ua-,";im a .1 w, a Couiaeuip, 
a Taoist, a Shintoist. a Chimtsa." a M h-u l "!i!i, a S.., i. i R: -bnuu or the At;\ i 
^'amajist or Ui n m seme mhor i^'cnt r< !. ui<» ; . < orrwi .o ty ail s-mp'v pio'c-.-. t.< 
be one to readi tn*> g. al ot ‘Mh.-.hi,’ .-aVa’! » i: »■: Ii :;u f -o, wiiy 

did even Sii Rvmkii'-bua iirnis ! f. ,< h * '‘.is !o,n biiiiiMi w.t.b si h ,, 

i-ignly spiiitual natunu witi; ~. K i*-Ii Si-tnaui. pit h'uif'i T* *, i-b sveie s.-lf-ai • 

mplirie V It might be said mi 1 fliif as h>* u is o e a a Hindu bo' Wa.’ei t > i<- 

aliso in full the tiutli of Cln rn’i isity. hi i:n .ml sen* 1 mh-w tiua* it \va, ne ,mi,‘ 
for him to undetgo the* lefpii'.ite s-> Sf-nupos,* i dimuihu-e lilt aim-A a'i the .riv wi- 
»ies lie underwent and the veiy difficult enures ot Stihm.t wln. u h * went t!is»-U4!i 
were meant for the perfect renhsatmu -if tii** ; !■■ il ol llmiu in itself m wh* vh Sr 
was born. The example of Sii Kmikushni ^! i •. *.v * * i tbit it was not enough to 
boiu in any leligious lomrnuii'ty* and to pay hj> homi:p‘ to ip It was ne*o ssary t > 
leahse its ideal or ideals Gy eAtt-rual aui internal di*,:i/»!ui* an] a!*.o t) realise flit 
ideals of t..iei rehgnns by neeliul Sid.hum, th <mji bu fin* g-'muahfv <if men U was 
was not possible to do what he di 1. Ttimef u** has m;, ma ‘.lata Mata tutu paifb, 
was not meant to produce m them casy-gung a.u 1 sin )g s .R-, tn ,faction, t!» • mother 
ot intellectual an i spntual nnbilen-'e and in liifrp'u-isui. Whether one was 
a house-holder or a SaunyaA. one must undeigo.sdl- liseipime. Every greak of fancy 
every aberration of the intellect an 1 every perveiMon uf som * seeimd doetiiue wa. 
not entitled to the dignity of the name of dial’ m the s'Uis" of faith. 

Mrs. Rarala Devi Chautihurani icid a piper on “TIji’ e-,itoric Scienai of tie* 
Aryan Ktshis”. 

Air. Jean Herbert , author. Puis (Franco), s-mhe on the message of Sri R.im- 
krishua in continental Europe. VivekananJa took the message of Sri it unkrishua to 
Europe, but it -was confined to tho intellectual classes, it was Remain Holland, one 
of tho most generous hearts that tho world had ever seen, who really started to 
spread tho message of hid Kamkrishna iu Empire, His work on Sri Katnkrislma 
and Swami Vivokauanda met with tremeudous success and were translated into 
many languages. The great demand for his works indicated tho amount of the 
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interest that he had been able to create among the people in Kuropo in Sri 
Rauiknshnu's teachings could he s**eu from the fact that the French translation have 
receive! enthusiastic lv-pmse from mvmuI Protestant clergymen and Roman Catholic 
minister?-, hem Psyeine s unities, Fiiimipals .of Uni ver um** i ani men of science 
and letter. 

/iiti lUtharfur KUmjrndra Sath Mitter conveyed the most cordial greeting of the 
Caleuiti Umvei-uty t<> the Fatimment. Th * speaker felt that there was greater 
need fo; a meeting ot tin. km t at tin,, pm-mit moment because the speaker had 
loimd m tin* countin'', ot the We.-g whejo he h.* had been recently that religion was 
more dead man alive and that them v.n no charme of mhising fresh bioo i into the 

i ehgio.is win el, wen* m a d.am lent enndiMou. The speaker was confident that India 

had a message m gi\e ihe woilu ani tl.it ine-.sage a message of peace and good¬ 
s'.,’I lot men iy m name, hut m le.gi'y and ti ^ u 1, - * rt 11 l t*. 

S’.v i:ni \.ja\a.unli ot R uni. m dm i A-hmui, ilimo-, Aires, Argentina {.South 
\ i* i a>, \M ": i.i Kuim ;i\a\,m t -d rli • Muhabmhi .<_!■_rv. .Mimli, iFnans, rswarai 
1 '..i a iiun.i'ei a u;. i Fief F-njam.u K* ha 1 m \Ia t: mu-, ;n> aidiesvl tin* Farh.unent. 

In a to u ; ■ to ti: • Fa: i n mM F'of Taiiu II 'iv"ii, I :g;?'iu! Social Roman, 
Hi hum.* i liuni c ) t i ■ A (’em* - hi.** \ t. * ■- g.-'rnu.y s'endicaut for our 

mne-. an 1 1 h * d : a. t*.- , m" , Ji * . i ' *• i ny i,--. ,i g no..* t * fu-mon m its 

mil-;, li r in \ i a : i * i n... ■■ a*, ’.v • Si e otlmi mili ,-uIt im prevent 

im' .mm p.u', pit * sis' . n F. ■ I ,, m* t.j t,<* .."intent witfi simply 

• "■mg i 1 > * i. * v • ‘ .mm._ t;, - pai’ , c.m *.f tb.* F.u oam-m* Please accept my 

1 i in-' m ' i; T * n . ! 1 I. F, >: /os ft. Tn -ct. Rune said:—‘It 

"■•nil >oh’*l t-e a g • .■ , . s. * *.. : c ni ’ i .j • i • * to uk" pai t m the gieat congrega¬ 
te 'ii of fa t ; , v m :i . ■ ail r gum l.k"lv mat on my way back 

n mi ,! ip u w !•*■• 1 .a - ’ h * ,v r •; m >..* ■ m a lecture t*iur, l shall make a 

pilgimn*' f> F-Sis m a . < ,v w m asm: the debt of humanity to the great 

Indian ,-m J v ’ i n r ■ -> i i n i. in m;, ii im’nle \\a\. Even if foi some unforeseen 

mus ui i sh -u i ! i 1 * l»* pf'.-ar pets jn d y at the Cmgres*,, I shall send my 
ad ino■> in tun-'. 

1 >*ii a -, i." . mv t * of S:i K iraAnvim is widely known ani 

.•Pi' 1 ''- d" 1 n. > m r ui • > in Fa 1 ,. an 1 mi Iu-mute shall spare no pains 

! i • '-lit! I'M'** to t e> .,u v ^ A \ euj ( ’ j* 

Dr. I' J'. DVh/,uu, F. d »i , lf..i m ,to- «mental Language-, and LUerattue. 
Utivois > *-f Cult*,a i. F > V. v. ; He 

“-"'•cm; m. . • . • , i - ' * i. Knniki.-h i \.» it ev.*j\ !*hg : ,u is a path to God. 

' 1 ’ ‘i '• 1 1 ' . k • > * (' 1 U p ‘ 'I ; M 111 0*0 '! -» to 0 : :ng Hit j 0110 flSSOUi- 

l,lj p * >• ‘ t • * m • i:i m ;>*sv iniktugu piactma! demons- 

1,1 * Mm 'mi * .ii *.*:> p* • n • • : . ■ -:m n ,,1 Ki .t-uati hi il e.-mf-wth. 
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